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Ih  Uiifl  Toluma— which  k  founded  on  a  Coiiree  of  I..<!<-tures 
delivered  ftt  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  iu  F^ruuj-y  a.ad 
ifarph,  IfiTfi — I  have  undertakL-n.  fint.  lo  describe  the  ancient 
Koinaii  world,  iiifludiog  Imtli  llcathea  and  Jewii-h  Ronicty, 
inUi  whicb  Christianity  ectcrod,  aod  iu  which  it  first  estah- 
iilhcd  ilMfilf ;  secondly,  t»  (examine  the  New  Testament  docu- 
■'IDents  from  which  our  knawloilgu  uf  the  beginnings  of  the 
lOubtiin  religion  must  be  derived;  and  thirdly,  to  discuKa 
aome  of  the  most  important  tupics  connucl^  with  the  Life  of 
JeeuB  (ind  the  Apwtolic  Age.  The  title  given  to  the  L<*turc« 
was  the  "Rise  of  Cliriatiauily  and  \U  Hiatoricnl  Environ- 
meut,"  the  last  term  being  borrowed  from  the  students  of  nat- 
ural science ;  but  finding  that  thia  title,  although  a  good 
oquivnlcuL  for  my  own  couccptiun,  iicuded  cxplauatioD,  I  have 
exchanged  it  for  ouo  expressed  in  plainer  worda, 

Uodcr  the  firet  of  the  fa(>adi4  above  named,  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  for  fTiristianity  whii-h  wan  fnrnished.  in  a  more 
external  ivuy,  by  ihe  unifii»tioii  of  mankind  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  I  have  dwelt  upou  the  Ifsus  familiar  but  more  dcqily 
iat«rtwtin^  branch  of  the  topic — the  mental  and  moral  prep- 
aration fi>r  the  Gospel,  which  wa«  partly  the  result  of  the 
Koinan  polity,  but  which  flowed,  a\m.  iVom  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  tlie  auci^iil  relii^ioa  uud  philosophy.  I  should  be  glad 
to  inspire  my  readers  with  the  interest  which  I  feci  in  thia 
pirtinii  of  the  itubjert,  mpocially  in  tracing  the  nffinitica  be- 
Cwetn  the  noblcHt  products  of  the  pneiry  and  pliilo^opliy  of 
Antiquity  and  the  Christian  fniih.    The  b(»t  of  the  Futhen 
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«liH?emed  no  dear)}-  the  jteculiurity  of  Llie  OoBpcl,  sud  the 
ohort-c-umiiigit  of  Pbitwtiipliy  cveti  iu  iUt  be^t  i^Ut«,  that  they 
did  not  f«ar  to  rcL-ogoizc-  Uic  large  mub^uro  of  Iruch  which 
fauathou  B&ge*  Iiml  emhodiod  in  their  writings.  JiiHtiii  Martyr 
te]\»  us  that  Cbriiit  km  known  m  irnrt  to  Socrates,  be  being 
enlightened  hy  (hu  Wurd,  *  Augusliue  visa  rouacd  I'rom  ecu- 
eualily  and  amhitioa  by  "the  incredible  ardor"  which  was  luo' 
died  in  his  miud  by  n  piueage  iu  the  "Horti^ugiii^"  of  Cicero 
cu  die  worlh  and  lUgidty  of  philrwophy.  aiid  burned,  as  he 
eaytt,  "to  romount  from  curthly  thiojp)  to  tJod."*  He  at- 
firnu  thatCbrtstiaiiity  is  an  old  lu  tlie  crealioii.'  He  spealu 
very  ofUm  of  the  near  uppruayb  nC  riatonisia  to  airlstian  doo- 
Irino  ;  *  yet  ho  dot*  not  find  in  tliR  Plutonic  writings  a  way  of 
salvattoo:  "No  one  hears  Chriai  cal!,  iu  thtso  book^ — 'Coine 
unto  me  nil  yc  Umt  labor.' "*  When  we  jmiss  within  the  circle 
of  RcvcikhHl  Religion,  and  murk  the  divina  traioJDg  of  the 
Hubrew  Peoph',  in  itji  Hiiit'L^vo  )>tngtM,  wu  uudurHtuiid  bow  it 
b  true  tliat  "  tjulvntiou  is  of  the  Jews."  In  the  Introductory 
cliaptcr,  I  have  dealt  with  this  topic,  and  have  illiifltratf^l  the 
tuauaer  in  which,  aa  1  coiiCL-tvi:,  llie  f,'ratliiu.Ily  developing  char- 
acter of  RevelatioQ  contains  s  solution  of  moral  dLSivullieA  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Id  the  accund  di  vision  of  the  work,  I  have  to  take  the  reader 
into  the  field  of  Kew  T<«taiiieiit  rrilici»iiu    It  is  necessary  to 
iuvoMigat«  the  origin  and  credibility  of  the  New  Teetament 
Iiiiitori«e,  in  tlie  light  of  niodeni  rcscnrt^h^s  and  coutruveraies.' 
I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  candor  ai' 
thoroughneflS  with  which   the  iavnttigations  under  this  li( 
have  been  pursued.     No  one  who  has  kept  up  with  tho  (lerm 
literature  in  tliis  province  can  tail  to  have  oWrvcd  that 


*  Apo1-  ■>'  1^-  *  Conhn.,  !ii.  7.  *  Ilrtmctt.,  I.  xiii 
«  E.  K;  de  nn,  feUjrfone.  S,  »  Confo*..  rU.  2" 

•  In  »  fanner  irork,  (Emays  on  iKt  Svprmalurai  Oriyin  of  Chn 
186S;  3d  mI.,  1R70),  lomo  of  thnM  (lUMliunn  w<-n  conxiilvrmL 
pmcnt  volume  nothing  u  reproduMd  rrom  ihiit  work  ;  bnt  1  b 
the  libcrl;  occuioaallj  (o  refer  to  It  forn  mon  Rill  diacuMUo' 
•pedal  topica 
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grouud  taken  by  the  Tiibingea  bcHchiI  renpectiDg  the  "  ten- 
deacy,"  or  theological  biaa,  of  Ltie  tirst  Iwu  tiuepcls,  iwd  of  the 
writiDgs  of  Luke,  ia  not  now  mainbuaed  \>y  oritics  of  an  iude- 
peadeot  spirit,  Bueb  as  R4-ii!*!>,  Hollzniann,  and  M&Dgold.  Is 
it  Uw  luucli  U)  bt.'livYU  (bat  a  similar  retrogreMuon  ma;  be  ex- 
pected ia  the  ca^e  of  tba  Fourtli  CKupelf  The  two  great  criti- 
cal qucation*  are  the  ertdibiUty  of  the  Acts,  and  the  author- 
tilii|)  of  iJiifi  Guspe).  Oa  tho  lirsl  of  these  (jucstioiu,  11:8  it 
apjxMirs  to  me,  the  luojst  eulightened  criticum  is  moving 
Bteadily  towards  a  j^eueral  r(.-co]{nilioa  of  thv  tniat worth  iaces 
of  Luko.  Respecting  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  are  no  present 
i)ign«  of  an  approa<;hiug  unauimity  of  judgmeut.  For  one,  I 
cannot  bring  mywlf  to  believe  that  thii^  Gospel  was  nianulao- 
tur«l  by  a  Christian  believer  early  in  the  aecotid  (rcntury,  and 
podmcd  off  OD  the  ehurc-hus  of  Asia  where  John  had  lived  and 
died.  For  the  attempt  of  Keim  and  liJcholten  to  drivo  the 
Apoetle  out  of  Asia  can  only  be  considered  sa  a  dcapcratc  ex- 
pedient to  escape  a  concliision  which  gf^ms  inevitable  frooi 
the  fact  of  hLs  having  live«l  and  taught  there.  While  !  reject 
t]ie  extreme  positions  of  the  TUbbgcn  school,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  itu  agency,  and 
espetrially  by  the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Baur,  a  flood  of  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  New  Teslanient  period.  What  lift 
and  movemout  there  wad  in  the  ApoestoHc  ogol  What  niomen- 
toua  (lucstions  were  agitated  among  the  Apostles  theuiselve*! 
What  a  progrus  of  doctrine  among  them !  And  how  wide  of 
the  niark,  in  many  partictilars,  is  the  popular  apprehension  of 
the  opt'iiing  era  t 

Aft#r  having  formed  a  judgment  of  the  character  and  valne 
of  the  origUiu!  doeunieuta.  the  way  ia  open  for  the  considcra- 
tioii  of  ctTtain  main  pointA  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
together  with  the  leading  eTenta  in  the  ApoRtnlic  age.  The 
chapiera  under  this  head  conclude  with  a  dewriptiou  of  Uie 
chararteristic  features  of  early  Christianity. 

In  proswuling  the  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  mcluded 
in  this  volume.  X  have  nabbed  to  the  primary  sources ;  and  I 
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venUirt  to  hope  that,  bcrc  wid  tlitire,  CFpoclally  in  the  part 
relating  to  Llie  New  Teetamcnt  writings  and  their  contents,  I 
have  b«en  abl«  to  itot  forth  some  points  in  k  sonionliat  clearer 
light  than  has  been  done  htrrelufore.  Where  I  have  boon 
asiiiiited  Uy  the  lubun  of  otheffl,  it  is  little  to  say  that  J  have 
excrcimxl  an  iiitlepeudent  judgment,  and  hare  tested  statenienta 
and  opinions  by  the  «vid«nee  on  whic^Ii  they  claim  to  reeL  I 
wiMh,  however,  to  give  ftiU  credit  to  the  ratHlem  writer*  to 
wliiiin  I  am  roost  iodcblcd.  Upwn  the  Greek  religion  1  am 
under  largo  obligatiooB  to  the  escellciit  ireatiica  of  NapcU- 
bach  on  th«  Homeric  and  Post-homerir  Theology.'  Although 
I  linve  boeo  g;uii)cd  by  him,  to  a  coniiid«rahle  exti-ut,  even 
in  the  order  of  topioi,  yet  it  u  proper  to  say  that  to  al> 
most  all  cosca,  the  illustrative  paeciages  from  thu  auciciit  au- 
thora  were  selected  by  myself,  in  my  own  r«a<liiig.'  Upon 
the  history  of  the  Jow«,  n.iid  their  social  and  religious  life,  I 
must.  fim.  gratefully  ow-n  niy  iudehicdncM  to  Kwald.  His 
faults — bis  arrogant  temper  in  relation  to  other  scholura,  nnd 
tb«  dogmatic  toue  in  which  unverified  cotLJocturea  are  put  oa  a 
level  with  demonstrated  truth  —  He  on  the  surfape,  and  are 
patent  to  all.  But  not  less  obvious  are  bis  pmfound  and 
exact  learning,  with  which  t»  b1etidi.il  a  rare  ability  to  scixe 
on  comprchcnttivfi  points  of  view,  and,  I  will  add.  hi»  unaf- 
fected piety.  I  hare  derived  aid  from  the  recent  German 
works  on  the  contemiiorary  history  of  the  times  of  ("hrist. 
Hausrath  I  have  consulted  with  profit,  although  I  diiTL' 
widely  (rota  hia  critical  views ;  but  the  condensed,  lucid,  hi 

'  IHc  bomeriacbe  Tlieo1u|[ie  to  ibrem  !!iiMininmHan^  dnrgt* 
von  Carl  KrivilriGh  Ni^litbach.  IS40.     Die  nnchljoFDerinchie  Tlie' 
del  griecliiwii.  Volkit-glnubciu  bi«  auf  Akximtkr,  dnrgotellt  v 
Earl  FMcdridi  NlgdHtnch,  Pmt  A.  TUiU>tng.  cii  RrUnKrn.     ]!> 

•  The  •ziractn  from  Honwr  are  giv<?a  from  Mr-  Brynnl'*  irat 
tkoxe  ftom  ^tclijIuM  will  Soplioel'Di  ^m  tttc  traiwlAlions  bj  Mr 
trc;  and  the  pnana^n  from  Plato  are  cited  trtna  Prof.  Jowuit'' 
(the  ed.  in  >!  toU.,  IMI).     Itiit  I  hkv«  imunlly  givnn  the  t>ri' 
oTtlH  aiKMnt  suthorit  for  the  btatfit  of  iboM  who  prefer  to  li 
themielvea. 
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thorough  work  of  i?chiircr,'  vrhicli  cuiifiuca  ibtcif  to  the  Jevs, 
I  have  found  of  great  Burvk-e.  Derenbourg,  among  otliera, 
liiu  supplied  me  wkh  iDformation  from  Rabbinical  sourcea. 
OfrOrer  liaa  boon  usi^ful  upon  the  subjoct  of  the  Jc\Ti«h  Th*. 
ology  ill  the  time  of  Christ.  I  have  not  ntgloctcd  the  modern 
Hchrew  sc^holnrs,  Joat,  Grit&,  HerKfclU,  (feigrr,  uuil  oikont. 
On  TMiouB  puiots  of  Jewiah  history  I  hnvo  rcforpod  wilh  b(1- 
TMtage  to  Mtlmmi,  and  to  the  gmphip  pages  of  Stauley.  A« 
to  Konian  cimnrnx  and  nuuincn,  I  owe  most  to  this  compact 
and  well-digested  trailiseof  FriedlaodtT.'  Although  I  cuuuut 
aU-ayd  follow  him  lo  tie  lull  extent,  in  hia  judgmouu  reapecting 
ancient  sovioi^,  where  they  depart  from  the  usual  opiuions,  I 
have  drawn  freely  from  the  invaluable  store  of  facts  whii>h  ho 
haa  colicctwi.  As  regards  the  Reforms  of  Auguatua,  tJie  work 
of  M.  Boidsier  uu  the  Roman.  Religion  from  Augustus  to  tha 
Atito»int«,  hnx  bH'n  of  advanlagc.  The  Hitloire  da  Theoriea 
«f  des  Idtfn  Jiforate»  danjt  PAntUpiiti,  of  i^f .  Deoie,  has  bi'ought 
to  my  altcntjon  certain  aspects  of  thin  mibjct^  irhieh.  irtthont 
its  aid.  I  might  have  overlooked.  NVhtn  u  student  in  Ocr- 
mauy  I  Irauslnted,  and  pubtiBhed  in  an  Aroeriean  Journal,* 
ED  Yj»*y  of  Noander  on  the  Kehiiion  of  Greeian  to  Christina 
ethies.  *  That  Kisay,  more  than  anything  el»e,  has  Htimulated 
tnc  lo  the  study  of  Greek  Philosophy  in  thin  pai-tieular  rela- 
tion, and  some  of  its  thoughts  will  uo  doubt  be  found  ia  the 
chapter  ou  that  mthject. 

With  r(«pect  to  ths  critical  diseuattionsupon  tho  N«w  Testa- 
ment Ixioks,  and  U|)on  the  curly  Christtau  history,  I  have  not 
Undertaken  to  make  refcrenees  to  the  copiou»  literature  any  far- 
ther  than  wiia  absolutely  necdfal.    It  seemed  undesirable  lo  do 

*  Lchrhudi  d.  KcutmtuTncntV  Zritgenrhitbte^  von  Dr.  Emll  ScliQrart 
A.  o.  Prof.  A.  Thml.  iii  htSjm^^.     IHT-I. 

*  I>arH(«lliin^a  dub  d.  8i(leDi:efH:l  lie  lite  Romn  in  d.  Zelt  Ton  Angtwl  bia 
nim  Auiagang  A.  Antoninv.  Vim  Lmiwig  Friwllnndfr,  Profewior  in 
KonifrslKTfr     Th.  i.  (ed.4),  1873;  Th- ii.  («).  3),  1874;  Th.  lit.  (1871). 

*Bil>]ioLlicrji  Snera.  vel,  i. 
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more  in  thU  direction,  as  I  hav«  written,  not  lor  SL-hoInrs  ftnc 
DiiiiiHtera  alone,  tut  aJao  for  the  cullivaled  public  who  are  iiiter- 
eabod  in  such  iuquiriui-  Ikeidcv,  Lbv  bust  worku  on  the  iDtroduc 
tion  to  the  New  TeslAmeiit  supply  thu:  iiifornmlion.  an<l  the  atu- 
deut  haa  aO(.-0M  to  ilie  accurate  and  exhaustive!  bibliugraphicaJ 
Articles  of  Profcosor  Abhot,  in  the  American  edition  of  Bniitli's 
Bible  Uiclioiiary.  It  gives  me  pleaaurc  to  express  the  obliga- 
tionH  I  ora  under  to  thfi  writings  of  I'roif*i,ftr  Llghtfftot,  The 
frec^uuiit  r^fvrencM  wliicli  I  bavu  naturally  lyaun  led  to  make 
to  tbi'in.  indicate  better  tlinri  any  w<mU  of  eulogy  ctiu  do,  my 
apprcL-tatiDa  of  the  Hchdartihip,  candor,  and  critical  tad  wliich 
ebaractmze  them.  TIiohc  who  have  Ioujh;  bo<>n  acctistumcd 
to  look  to  the  Oemiana  to  lead  the  way  in  these  studiL-i!  must 
bail  with  i)octtliiir  {^atinfiictiou  the  appearance,  in  our  own  Ian* 
guagc,  of  workti  of  ho  high  merit.  Th«  writings  of  Lij|;htfoot, 
Weetoott,  Ellicott,  Jowctt,  Slnnloy,  Discuiwions  like  thoao  of 
Mr.  Iluttou  and  of  Mr.  Monday  u|ion  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even 
the  Essays  of  Matthaw  Arnold,  uusaii;^ factory  h»  many  of  the 
optuiona  cxprtitscd  in  tlivin  may  be,  and  the  nnonymouii  work 
entitltNl  "  BuiKiruatural  Religion,"  which  reproduces  the  most 
extreme  theories  of  ibe  Tiibingrn  8i'hiiol,  all  indicate  tliat  the 
harreti  ngc  of  Eoglii^b  Theology,  in  the  deparuiieut  of  Critl- 
cinm,  h  fast  drawing  to  a  t'luste. 

It  reinaius  fur  me  to  make  my  grateful  acknowlcdgracnta  ' 
my  fricode.  Mr.  W.  L.  Kingsley,  and  Professor  L.  It.  Packf 
of  Vale  College,  for  the  oiisistaiice  whioli  lliey  have  givtto 
while  tliis  volume  hax  W»  pasaing  through  the  prcaa. 


Kgw  IUtks,  tjeptetab«r,  1877. 
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THE  BEGINMNGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF  TIIE  8TATK  OF  TIIE  ROMAN  WORLD 
AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   XATCRE   OP  CHRWriAKlTY  AND    ITO  RBIATIOX  TO   THH 
JEA'ISn   AND   fltlATnEB   REUGlONfl. 

Christianity  Ik  an  historical  religion.  It  is  moile  up 
of  eveutK,  or,  to  say  tho  least,  springs  out  of  cv«nt£  which, 
howevnr  peculiar  in  their  origin,  form  a  part  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  TLih  eliiiractvriKtia  of  Christiiinity  in  sug- 
gested on  the  first  page  of  tliQ  New  Testament,  xrhete  we 
tad  tho  genealogy  of  Jesus  airrieil  hack,  through  David, 
to  Ahraliam,  the  progenitor  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation.  The 
Evangelift  Luke,  a  Gentile  by  birth,  eets  his  narrative  in 
connection  with  universinl  history.  He  tells  us  thut  "in 
the  fifteenth  year  uf  the  reign  of  Tll>eriu.i  Cre^dr,  Pontius 
Pilate  beiug  governor  of  Judea."  Herod  and  otiiere  ruling 
in  Patcstini-  and  the  adjacent  districts,  Anna.<)  and  Caiaphas 
being  tlie  high  priisits  at  Jerusalem,  there  b(^n  the  series 
of  event*  which  he  prop<t»es  to  reoonl.'  He  will  deficribe 
^^^  trunjActions  that  took  place,  at  a  definite  CfKx^,  in  a  par- 
^^"^  licular  province  of  the  Kitmun  Kiupire.  A»<1  the  lineage 
I  of  Jcaua  he  follows  back  to  Adam.'     The  AiwiMtle  PanI  re- 

■  fcnt  to  Ihe  birth  of  Christ  as  having  ocx:iirred  "when  the 

I  fulncse  of  time  was  oome."'      His  Uiouglit  evidently  Isj 


>  Luke  UL  1,  8. 


■  Lako  iii.  33. 


*  0«l.  ir.  *. 
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not  only  tl)at  a  ccrtni 


iiist  niii  out,  but 


mea-snrf  of  tin 
that  It  tniiu  of  historical  event*  ami 
nvhicli  have  tlie  c-omlng  of  Christ  for  iheir  |)ropei-  «?quetice. 
Of  the  nature  of  these  anlecccleiits  la  the  previoiiH  courso 
of  history,  he  speaks  when  he  has  occasion  to  iliscuss  the 
relation  of  the  Mosaic  d)S[)eti»atioD  to  the  Christiuii,  and 
to  point  out  the  aims  of  Provideuce  in  regard  to  the  Gen- 
tile nations.     It  was  formerly  a  mistake  of  hoth  Orthodox 
uud  Rationalist  to  look  upon  Chrie>tiai3ity'  too  excUinivoty 
aa  a  system  of  doctrino  oddruwcd  to   the  iin<ler8landing. 
Rfvolattou  has  been  thought  of  as  a  coTuinitnIaittun  writ- 
ten on  high,  and  let  doivn  from  th*  skies, — deUvCTcd  to 
men  a»  the  8ibyllio«  books  were  said  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Tarquin.     Or,  it  has  been  considered,  like  the 
philosophical  sj-atcm  of  Plato,  a  creation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, busying  itself  with  the  problems  of  life  and  des- 
tiny: the  tacit  nssiimption  in  eilhcp  case  being  that  CJiris- 
tianity  is  merely  a  body  of  doctrine.     The  truth  is  that 
Revelation  is  at  the  core  historical.     It  is  embraced  in  a 
Bcriea  of  transactions  in  which  men  act  and  participate,  but 
which  arc  referable  inaDife^stly  to  an  extraordinary  ajjency 
of  God,  who  thns  discloses,  or  rc-vcoU  Himself.     The  su- 
pernatural element  does  not  exclude  the  natural  j  miracl) 
U  not  magic.    Over  and  above  teaching,  there  are  laM-a 
institutions,  providential  guidance,  deliverance,  ami  judf 
ment     Here  is  the  ground-work  of  Revelation.     For  t 
int«rprctnlinn  of  this  extraordinary  and   exceptional 
of  historical  phcnomona,  prophet*  and  apo.stlcs  nro  P 
ap, — men  t»s[>ir«.il  to  lift  Ilie  veil  and  explain  the  de 
of  heaven  with  men.     Here  is  the  doctrinal  or  the 
side  of  Revelation.     Th»4e  uidivid'aale  behold  with 
eye  the  significanee  of  the  events  of  whiMi  the 
nef»ffi,  (H-  partici|iaiitg.     TheHLctu  of  He<!iilarliistr 
to  be  illuminated  by  pliiln»ophy.     Analogous  tc 
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of  philosophy,  is  the  autlioritafivc  osposition  and  romni«nt 
wlii(;li  we  liiid  in  the  Scriptures  along  with  tli«  hiMtoricat 
record.  The  »Ioetrina!  etoment  is  not  a  thing  intleppndent, 
purely  thoorolif,  disconiifetei  from  the  realities  of  life  and 
history.  These  lie  at  the  foundation  ;  ou  them  overj-thing 
of  a  didactic  nature  is  t>:L>«ed.  This  Ihct  will  be  imprefuiivelj 
ubvious  to  one  who  will  compare  the  Bible^  aa  to  plan  and 
structure,  witli  the  Koran. 

The  character  of  Revelation  is  less  likely  to  be  raincon- 
ocivcd  when  the  disign  of  Ilevetatiou  1^  kept  hi  view.  The 
end  is  not  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  "seek  after 
wisdom,"  by  the  solution  of  mctaphyaicul  problems.  The 
good  offered  is  not  science,  but  salvation.  The  final  cause 
of  Rvvelatiou  ia  the  recovery  of  men  tn  communion  with 
Go«l ;  that  is,  to  true  religion.  Whatever  knowledge  is  com- 
inunlcat«d  is  tributary  to  this  end. 

Hence  tlie  grand  aim,  under  tlio  Old  DisiiensaLion  and 
the  New,  wa3,  not  the  production  of  a  Book,  but  the  train- 
ing of  a  people.  To  raise  up  ami  train  up  a  nation  that 
should  become  a  fit  instrument  for  the  moral  re^eueratiou 
of  mankind  was  the  aim  of  llm  «hl  i5vatcm.  A  deep  con- 
Bciousness  of  this  high  provideotial  design  coaneoted  with 
them  as  a  people,  jiervaileH  the  Hebrew  mind  from  tlie  be- 
ginniog.  In  the  darkest  houi-s  of  thbir  national  histor)-, 
this  conviction  burat^i  forth  in  the  exultant  strains  of  pro- 
phecy. The  purpoee  of  Providence  might  Uc  imperfectly 
understood,  crudely  defined,  especially  iu  tie  earlier  agesj 
it  mi  gilt  even  engender  pride  and  aarn>wneBi^,and  be  turned 
into  a  Spring  of  fanaticism ;  yet  it  was  a  great,  inspiriug; 
fiiitii,  and  has  been  justified  by  the  history  of  mankind  down 
to  the  ]iresent  hour.  The  Hebrew  people  were  in  the  end 
fitt«l  for  the  office  which,  even  iu  tJio  far-distaut  past,  they 
had  et|>ected  to  fulfill. 

Under  the  new  or  Christian  system,  the  object  wau  not 


AV^*^    '.    .uuVd  '^^  ^^"^        "  ved  W  '•''"*^'  r^.  »n  some 
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is  tlie  exposition  of  tlie  eveiitt  of  the  Gn6[)el  history — an 
unveiling  of  thdr  tnic  iiiijiort, 

TU<>  historical  basis  of  Christinnity  marks  the  distinction 
between  Cliriiitiun  theology  at»\  niotnphysicat  phllusuphy. 
The  starting-puint  of  the  ^liilosopher  l5  the  intuitions  of 
the  mind:  on  them  as  »  foundation,  wilh  the  aid  of  logic, 
he  builds  up  his  systi'oi.  His  only  postulates  arc  the  data 
of  ooDBciousiieas.  In  Christian  theology,  on  the  contrary, 
wc  begin  with  fiifts  roL-orded  in  history,  and  explore,  with 
the  aid  of  int^pired  autlior»,  their  nitiounle.  To  reverse 
tliia  »fUi-si.',  and  scL-k  to  evolve  thcCliristiun  religion  out  of 
consciousness,  to  transmute  its  contents  into  a  speculative 
ByKtciu,  after  tUc  nmiiucr  of  the  Pantheistic  thinkers  ia 
Germany,  is  not  l««  futile  than  would  be  the  pretence  to 
construiL-t  Aiucriciui  history  witii  no  reference  to  the  Puri- 
tan emigration,  the-  Revolutionary  war,  or  the  Southern 
BelxUion.  Xlic  distinctive  eaecnce  of  Christianity  evapo- 
rates ill  an  utfurt  like  that  undertaken  by  Schelling  in  Ins 
eurliei-  system,  and  hy  Hegel,  to  identify  it  with  a  process 
of  thought. 

Chriatianity  shindn  in  organic  conncclion  with  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  both  being  [Ktrta  of  a  gradually  devel- 
oping system. 

Of  the  Ifebrcw  people,  Rwald  writes:  "The  history  of 
thiti  ancient  [leople  Is,  at  the  liiuiidatiou,  the  history  of  the 
true  religion  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  pnigresa  by 
which  it  attained  to  it^  eunsuninuition;  tlie  religion  which, 
on  thifl  narrow  territory,  a<lvance8  through  ait  atrugglM  to 
complete  victor>',  and  nt  length  reveals  itjwlf  in  its  full 
glory  and  might,  to  the  end  that,  spreading  abroad  by 
il«  own  irreeistible  energv",  it  may  never  vanish  away, 
but  may  l>ooouic  the  ettrual  heritage  and  bleswng  of  all 
Dations."* 
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THE  SKOlNNINaN  OI'  CHRISTIANITV. 

Tlie  Christian  religion  diKst  iiut  profess  to  spring  from  aa 
alxiolutcl^'  new  ami  iiidrjiendent  begiiiitiug.  Thn  very 
name  ''Christ"  is  aii  OM  Testameut  title.  The  Founder 
of  Christitiiiity,  and  tii.s  icnnicxliate  fijilowt;r«,  vere  Jews, — 
earnest  believers  in  thedoctriiieorMtisp-sand  the  prophfU. 
For  all  that  iiiey  did  aiid  taught,  they  claimed  Home  kind 
ol"  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  S(:ri[itiin?s.  which  they 
winstantly  cited.  We  have  scanty  information  relative  to 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  one  book  in  liis  handn,  the  one  UjuIc  that, 
more  than  any  other  external  iniluenoe,  evoked  witliiii  him 
the  (xmscioiisiiLtw  of  hi«  jiccnliar  relation  U>  Ciiwl,  and  oFSce 
among  men,  was  the  Old  Tc^tanieiit.  .\s  he  bruotlcil  over 
its  coiitcntit,  tJii:i  coosciouaneiit!,  indistinct  in  his  earlicnt 
years,  grodnalty  a^umeti  the  eleanicss  and  certainty  of  au 
intuition.  M'hen  he  would  declare  to  his  own  townsmen 
at  Nazareth  who  he  wa»,  and  what  Wus  work  was  to  bo,  he 
took  in  Ilia  hand  the  roll  of  tlic  Prophet  I»aiah,  and  read  a 
passage  from  it.'  The  New  Testament  is  Htee|XKl  in  the 
Okl.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Tcataiucnt  is  tinged  through- 
out with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  botraj-s,  in  matter  m  well 
in  style,  on  every  page,  the  influence  of  the  ancient 

'Ixwks.     "Salvation  is  of  the  Jew?."* 

It  ia  equally  tnio,  however,  that  ChristJanit}'  is  an  ad- 
Vinoe  opon  the  Old  Testament  religion.     It  is  ft  further 
step  in  the  progress  of  Revehition.     What  mibehicf  has  re 
sidted  from  overlooking  this  truth,  and  from  treating!' 
earlier  and  later  diKpcnKitions  as  in  all  rf-s|ieet«  on  a  le' 
The  Mosaic  legislation  has  been  soinclinies  consider 
pcrfiwt  model  for  pylilienl  eomniunities  to  follow,  iu  ( 
tiau  limes.     Ileligious  intoteran<je  has  ai>poflk>d  in  / 
fance  to  Hebrew  enartments.     But  the  Old  Tcsbii 

'ligion  waa  an  imiwrfoct,  hctuiuso  an  inchoate  hyf 

'  Luko  iv.  HV-31,  •  JoliB  it.  22. 
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IS  rudiruentfll,  introdiiotory  to  noinellnng  bettor,  by  vhicli 
it  wiB  eventually  to  be  su]iersiHle<J.  The  Kjiigdoio  of  Owl 
exbitetl  at  the  outset  in  a  iiationnl  fiirni,  in  th«  form  of  a 
thfloerelic  stuto.  A  civil  coinramiity  was  eslnblinhcd,  to 
which  Ciod  assumMl  the  relalinn  of  a  Inw-giver.  Civil, 
iiionil,  nnii  roligioug  Piiuctinciite — glatute!)  fratrnt]  in  meot 
teni|)orary  needs  and  conditions,  nncl  laws  which  have  an 
uiichaii^(^abto  validity — were  mingled  iiidLsfritniiiutRlr  in 
one  code,  thu  deiiign  lieing  to  set  the  entire  life  in  a  direct 
relation  to  God,  aod  to  train  a  single  people  in  (he  elements 
of  true  n'ligiuii.  In  thin  naNcent  form  of  the  Kingtioin  of 
God,  an  externality  belonged  to  it  whicli  it  wa^i  destined  to 
outgrow,  and  fniully  to  sItuQIu  off.  Talcing  our  stAiid  back 
at  the  organi]»ti(in  of  the  theocracy,  we  can  see  how  the  two 
diverse  elements  tliut  coahvcn  in  its  structure,  niiiAt  inevi- 
tably dissolve  their  unity,  and  we  can  divine  the  struggles 
that  must  eventually  iirisv  from  the  conStcl  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  from  the  impcrfiL-ct  diwcnmicnt  of  their  niiiLiiuI 
rehitioiis.  There  was,  on  the  one  bunil,  the  |H)titi(-nl,  na- 
tional element,  Ioi»l  and  limited  in  its  very  nature;  and,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  there  wa«  tlio  clement  of  religinii  and  the 
doctrine  of  God,  in  its  iialure  uiiivcraal  and  im|>arlial. 
'When  the  time  shall  come  for  tins  elemeut  to  burst  tlio 
Imnthi  that  winfine  it,  will  the  local  and  teniporary  [mlily 
be  reudy  to  give  way?  Will  not  men  cling  to  it  as  an  end 
in  itself?  The  whole  history  of  larael  is  the  record  of  the 
expansion  of  the  germ  of  pore  r«ligion«  until  the  time 
should  come  for  it  to  separat«  completely  from  the  eataa- 
glcmente  of  the  theocratic  polity. 

It  is  plain  that  the  religious  conscioueness,  or  the  geQ&> 
ral  type  of  religious  ideas  and  Icclin^,  rises  higher  and 
higher  as  we  pass  from  one  epoch  toanothcrof  H((l>rew  his- 
tory. Only  by  degrees  did  that  which  was  latent  io  the 
relation  assumed  by  God  towards  men  cotnc  to  the  light. 


How  (Katnty  aiiJ  itidtsUoct  are  the  rervrvnccd  to  a  futura 
life  ill  tlie  earlier  books  of  tho  Old  Teetameot  I  Slieol,  the 
rculni  of  tho  dead,  is  a  durk,  gloomy,  subterranean  abode, 
at  laiKl  of  shadows  and  forgetful  new.  Advancing  toaJater 
age,  we  tiud  in  some  of  the  I'ualnis  brighter  hopes  for  tlie 
rtghk'ous,  and  retribution  Biilici|»atcd  for  tlic  wieke*!.  In 
the  canoni<^!  books  wrillcn  last,  iniinorlality  and  the  rcsur- 
recttou  are  distinctly  a*erte<l.  The  rewards  and  punUh- 
nientB  of  tbu  law  wore  t«ii[)«ra!.  The  st-nse  of  n  monil  go- 
vernment wa-t  kppt  alive  by  visible  ailutnictits  of  justice, 
within  the  circle  of  earihly  eximricnoe. 

Tho  Mfwsiaric  ex[)ectalioD,  the  great  prophetic  featnre 
of  tho  Old  TcKtaniinit,  emerges  from  a  vague  preseutinicnt 
into  a  deGiiUe  and  eonerete  form.  It  m  like  a  vai^t  obji-ct 
seen  far  off"  in  a  mUt,  which  acquires  definite  oullino  tlie 
nearer  it  is  approached.  As  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
panded before  the  imaginatinn  of  poet  and  srer,  the  mn- 
ception  of  the  Memiali,  through  whom  the  ideal  was  to  be 
realizod,  gained  a  oorret-pondliig  development. 

Every  one  f^es   tliat  the    Pmphels  stand  on  a  highe' 
mount  of  visiou  than  belonged  to  the  age  uf  MoHes.     1 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Exekiel.  a  broad  view  is  taken  of  tl 
pr^)vi<lential  plan,  in  which  the  mighty  Powers  then  on  t' 
stage — Assyria,  Babylon,  Kgypt,  Persia — play  each  an 
pointed  part.     We  liave  the  beginning  of  a  philwophv 
historr,  from  the  right  point  of  view,  where  the  Kingii 
of  God  IK  made  the  Gual  cauite  of  tlie  rise  and  tall  of 
pires.     There  is,  moreover,  a  more  vivid  disw-rnmcnt 
spiritunlily  of  rcliginn.     A  shaqi  l!nc  of  di^'riniiuati 
drawn  lietwet?n  moral  and  ceremonial  enactments.     1 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  MuhhIc  Revelation.     Cere 
and  outwani  services  are  relegatcil  to  a  mibordinal 
No  mure  soorchi ng  dci)uniHation:«  uf  furniali^m  in 
were  ever  ponra)  out  from  human  lijie.     Pure  r 
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an'l  riglitenii-t  conduct  are  vvliat  •rehovali  demands :  He  He- 
ligliLs  "  uui  iii  the  blood  yf  buUockB,  i>r  uf  lutubs,  or  uf  ho- 

glMlLS,"  * 

J II  tike  luniiiicr,  lh«  religious  eonsc;icnisii»«  of  the  MiKiaki 
period  is  |>eri%ptiUiy  in  advanve  ot'tliatuftliv  |ii'iiuitivcfra 
of  wliich  we  liave  glinijisrs  in  the  Patriarclial  tniditiong 
tlial  ibnu  tlic  Pnik-guniuna  bt  tin;  McMatc  Ii-gista.tinn.  It  is 
evident  that  a  book  having  the  ti-Unnici eristics  of  Job  must 
liuvc  been  composed  iniicli  laUrr  than  ti-c.  date  of  tlirse  tra- 
ditions. Th«  prubk-nis  which  arc  ug^itJited  in  tliia  book 
lidloiig  to  an  age  of  reflcf^tion.  It  would  Ite  an  aiiacliroiiinm 
to  put  tliciu  ill  the  priiucval  tiiiieii,^  A  book  like  I-^lc- 
niaates  evidently  falln  inwrh  later  Ihnti  Job.  It  belongs 
chrunologieadly  iu  ihc  third  uud  ftiuil  section  n(  the  Hebrew 
canon. 

The  Hebrew  8criptiin?3  themselves  point  forward  to  an 
epoch  wheu  the  Old  Ttstumtiiit  system  i^i  to  resolve  ittielf 
into  somelhiiig  higher.  The  wurds  of  Joliii  the  Bapliat, 
"ilc  mu-st  ini-ruose,  but  I  luUNt  dc<;n»u«c."^  iiHlicatelbe  leel- 
ipg  that  belonged  to  the  highest  re[»rfsent«lIvKS  of  the  Old 
Economy.  It  was  felt  lo  be  tbe  forcnniner  of  a  more  per- 
fect syrttem.  What  other  ri'ligion  ever  foretold  it*  o^vo 
disappearance?  It  is  true  thut  there  was  fett  to  be  a  per- 
manent, as  well  as  a  trausient  clement  in  the  religion  of 
IsRtel.  It  wait  never  to  he  utterly  thrown  a^iidc,  like  a 
worn-out  garment.  Th^-re  was  a  life  in  it  that  would  nev«r 
beoumc  extinet  Tbe  distinct  fon«ightof  what  was  to  fol- 
low was  not  |x)e»jihle  to  the  viHion  of  prophecy.  When  the 
prophets  depicted  the  future  dcetiny  of  the  Old  Tctameiit 
religion,  they  could  not  tm  liir  tnin»port  theniwlves  beyond 
their  ago  as  to  diseriminate  preei^ulv  between  what  wsn  lo 
endure  and  what  was  to  vaniah  a^ray.      Hetieo  Jeremiah 

>  Icn.  i.  11.  >  S««Bl4>9k,E,»Lmd.A.r.,f.tSa. 
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declares  (hnt  a  nuin  simll  never  he  vrantiii^  to  sit  oil  tlie 
tliraoe  of  Davidf  nor  Invites  U>  offer  eacrificeM  on  tLc  al- 
tar.' "The  Jew,"  observea  Dr.  Payne  Smilfi,  "«hiW  only 
use  sucli  symbolB  as  hu  ixMBj«5«cd,  and  in  tlc»cribing  the  per- 
fectnens  of  the  CbrUtJan  Cliurdi,  vion  atrnptiUud  to  rcpro- 
atmb  it  as  Uio  slate  of  tilings  under  wliich  he  tivctl,  fttivd 
from  all  imperfections."*  Nevertheless  he  beheld  in  the 
dim  Allure  a  momentous  crisis  und  revolution,  wtivn,  in  a 
mannirr  that  he  4:oiild  hut  ini|)«rref.:t1y  portray,  old  things 
were  to  pa«)  away,  ami  a  new  urtU-r  of  things  watt  to  uriau  in 
their  plaoc.  Had  it  been  grutiled  to  an  ancient  prophet 
to  foresee  th<-  rapiflity  of  mntleni  travdling,  it  i»  Uto  much 
to  cxpfc-t  of  liitu  that  he  should  describe  the  steam-engine; 
he  would  picture  to  himself  the  end  as  attainal  hy  a  proter- 
nnliirnl  perfi»:tion  givrn  to  the  stccila  and  vrliicles  with 
which  his  eyes  were  fiiTuiliar.  A  more  full  and  literal  pre- 
diction would  imply  that  the  goal  had  already  hern  ntichrid. 
The  Prophet  Jcrcmiali,  in  another  jiUon,  standing  on  (ho 
pinnacle  of  Old  Testaiueut  inspiru-tion,  predicta  a  mighty 
clionge  in  religion ;  "  Uehold,  the  days  oonie,  saith  the 
Lord,  (hat  I  will  make  n  new  covenant  with  the  houao 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  aoconling  to 
the  covctiant  thut  I  made  with  their  liithcr^  in  the  day  that 
I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  The  covenant  made  at  the  Esodus,  prnrlaimed 
st  Sinai,  ia  to  be  superseded  by  one  of  a  diSurent  nature. 
"This  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  muke  with  the 
hoose  of  Israel :  after  those daya,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
loy  law  in  tlicir  in^vanl  parls,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts; 
and  will  be  their  God,  aud  they  shall  Ite  ray  people."  This 
is  the  first  charncteriatio  of  the  new  covenant :  the  law  is  to 
bo  converteil  from  an  outward  ntitiite  into  a  transforniing 
principle.     And  the  second  clmractcristio  ia  exprunscd,  in 
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the  word;* :  "1  tvill  forgivo  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  r^ 
nicmbcr  tlieir  sin  no  mure.'"  The  free  forgiveoesa  of  sia 
M  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  infliction  of  penalty.  These  two 
canlinol  fcatiirua  arc  to  <li»tuiguiBh  tlie  nuw  charter,  in 
coiupurlson  with  the  old.  Theoutward  spread  of  the  king- 
dom is  ccjimlly  an  object  of  glowing  atiticipution.  "There 
shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  tlie  earth  upon  the  top  ufihe 
mountain!^;  Ilie  fruit  tliereof  shall  shiike  like  Ijcbanon."' 
If  the  coniitig  glory  of  the  king<lom  wu«  stiractiines  figured 
andiT  the  symbuls  of  the  Davldic  nionnrehy,  spreading  It* 
conquests  among  the  heathen,  atid  of  the  sanctuary  at  Je- 
rujinlem  at'mcting  the  most  remote  nations  to  worship 
witliiii  itA  walli^,  this,  again,  was  on  unavoidable  limitutloD 
iniiMTsed  U{K>n  the  pmplietic  mind.  It  must  frame  its  vi- 
sions out  of  materials  within  the  circle  of  expcrtencc.  It 
waa  true  of  the  mcptt  iHnrniuntod  of  the  prophets,  as  Ewald 
says,  that,  "a"*  sonn  as  they  ventured  on  more  explicit  in- 
dtcatioiiH  of  tlie  form  which  the  future  would  take,  thejr 
were  unable  to  think  of  it  except  as  linking  itself  to  that 
H[>i>t  on  which  the  suoctity  of  the  true  religion  had  already 
obtained  an  abiding  sent  and  a  di»linct  &ha[)e  for  ao  many 
centuries;  for  the  imogmatinn  of  the  true  Prophet  never 
loses  it^'lf  in  shnpelci^  and  iin-'upporled  visions."* 

That  Christianity  Is  a  higher  stage  in  a  pnicese  of  reve- 
lation, the  New  Testament  leaves  un  no  room  to  doubt. 
Christianity  did  not  confine  it*iolf  to  the  mere  reform  of  a 
traditional  system  which  had  fallen  into  degeneracy.  ]Li- 
thcr  was  it  eluiriicd  that,  in  the  Gospel,  R(^velatifm  was  car- 
tned  far  above  the  level  which  it  reached  at  the  pnrrat 
ept>rh  nf  Jiidnism.  It  wa-*  indeed  a  reform,  but  it  was 
sometUiiig  raore.  It  wnsaffirrntHl  that  while,  amongall  the 
worthies  of  the  Old  Testanient,  no  greater  pfrsonagt*  had 
a[)[>uirL>d  than  John  the  BiiptiHl,  the  least  in  the  kingdom 

'  Jer.  xxxi.  31-3Gl        ■  Ph.  Ixxii.  18,        ■  ({wHliichli^  i*.  13. 
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of  lieaveii,  which  vme  now  (o  buret  through  its  confined, 
theocraiic  form,  was  grt«l«r  th:m  he.  The  least  diwiiple 
of  J«r.U9  waa  lifted  almve  John  by  staiMling  on  »  higher 
phiiie  of  (liviiie  revflalioo.  Tlie  iiiii^eriwtiim  of  OW  T«- 
tatiiciit  law  ill  conipiirimii)  M'ith  Christian  ciliitis  U  taught 
l)y  i  hrist.  He  H't  Win  prec-ppls  iiidlm:tconlra'>t  witli  what 
hud  bt-cti  said  to  them  "ufold  tim(^"''  AVIicn  He  waa 
consnluil  on  th«  Ruhjwri  ofdivnn'p.aiKl  refl^renw-  was  mudc 
to  tlie  legislutiuii  of  Mu.-ics,  wlucli  pcnnittid  n  liu^band  to 
diw-ard  u  wife  by  going  (bn)u;;h  certain  formal itrm,  Jesus 
said  ihat  tin:  Musaii;  l»w  on  this  inatttT  had  b(M?fi  aci'onimo- 
dutt-d  to  the  liard[ies»  of  men's  lieurta.'  It  litid  been  ada[)ti-d 
to  the  obtuse  moral  pera^ptions  prevalent  at  tlie  time  whco 
it  wa»  given,  and  lhu?t  ft*ll  abort  of  llic  ideal  of  nii-rality. 
Tbis  inemorabtc  glatenierU  illuBtratesthe  reitiiivk  of  Hurdor 
that  tlic  defects  of  tlic  Old  Testament  arc  those  of  the  E>U{til 
and  not  of  tJie  teacher.  The  hv/  of  Moncs  went  as  fur  an  it 
WU8  pnietiuuhlfi  to  go,  in  view  of  the  <lftasetl  eoiidilioii  of 
the  people.  To  have  attempteil  more  would  have  bwn  to 
ftccomplLsb  nothing.  The  low  of  Mt«ea  was  a  good  begin- 
ning. It  called  for  an  improvement  U|Htii  the  existing 
pmdice.  It  la  d  a  dogreft  of  resiraint  apoii  lau'lc^  pa^lun 
and  caprice.  It  was  a  lioen'^  in  form,  but  a  rctriclion  in 
reality.  But  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  embody  the  true 
iHen  of  the  conjtigi!  rt'laiion,  a.i  that  idea  Jay  at  the  l-ogin- 
ning  in  the  Creator's  mind.  Thp  Nevr  Testament  taw  on 
this  subject  waa  the  fulfilment  of  the  Ijcvifinil  rule. 

Moral  difHcultit^  in  the  Old  Testament,  both  inits  teach- 
ing, atul  ill  llio  reeordcd  actions  of  good  nicii,  are  iu  niaiiy 
cftiw!)  removcil  by  anapptiealion  of  the  Irnlh  inrhidnl  in  Ibis 
pn'gnant  declaration  of  Jvuhh  respecting  a  eingle  l<tpi  ■  of 
d'Jty.  The  dncirifie  of  the  ethlcjil  8ii])criorily  of  the  fi(».s- 
pel  to  the  Motiaie  system  ie  u  [iluiti  infereticu  fruru  it.     The 

*  UtXL  V.  n,  37,  33,  3»,  43.       *  Malt.  xix.  8;  Murk  X.  6. 
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heroes  of  tlieOUl  Covenant  who  are  named  witli  lionor  hy 
the  autlior  of  tlie  Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews,'  are  men  whose 
conduct  was  ol^eii  rc^it^nimt  t»  tlie  staniiurd  v(  the  Gospel. 
Of  some  of  them  it  has  lK^>n  sai<l  tliat  were  tliey  living 
now,  in  a  civilised  Clirisliuii  8tute,  they  would  be  lodged  in 
the  peni  lent  iaiy.  liahab  and  ^Sam.<Mlll,  Oidcon  and  Jepb- 
tliali,  are  iittuics  that  lijok  struage  when  placed  in  the  samo 
calcgory  with  the  Evangelist  John.  It  ia  enough  to  say 
tliat  (hev  did  not  live  in  the  lij^ht  of  the  Gospel.  We  do 
not  expect  mea  t^  see  as  well  at  midnight  as  at  noonday. 
At  a  period  of  biirliariNm  and  wild  anarrhy,  I  hey  had  aiuith 
in  ihe  InviaiUle,  and  a  fiilelity  induced  by  it,  which  have 
an  imperishable  worth.  Xliey  espoused  the  right  isidc  in  a 
conflift  on  the  issue  of  which  was  striked  the  weal  of  all 
future  geiicration3.  The  historic  movement  which  they* 
often  in  u  rough  way,  but  at  llic  cost  of  peril  and  saertfioc, 
helped  forward,  was  in  the  right  direction.  Men  must  be 
judge<l  iu  relation  to  their  times.  There  are  paintings  pro- 
duced in  the  infancy  of  Art,  which  elicit  sympathy,  for  the 
intent  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  for  the  sentiment  be- 
neath them  which  struggles  for  esprcssion,  tliougli  Ilic  ma- 
terials are  crude,  and  the  exeention  very  iin|ierfect.  Thiw 
it  is  with  tho  moral  and  religious  element  that  sliines  out 
even  in  the  dark  agva  of  Hebrew  history.  The  general  aim 
may  Iw  right,  when  the  means  ehosen  to  rca-'h  it  arc  (lio 
fniie  uf  nn  uncxlumted  mond  sense.  AV'e  must  a]>proaeh 
these  ancient  records  in  a  nilholie  >ipirit,  and  with  the  same 
liislortc  sense  that  wo  apply  in  judging  Ihe  mediaeval  crn- 
sader,  or  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  When  the  liiwrt  of 
Clovis,  thochief  of  theFranks.lmd  lieen  toiiehecl  by  Chris- 
tian teachinginnd  he  listened  to  thoglury  of  the  eriieiiixionj 
as  told  to  him  by  the  venerable  Rcmii'iu'*,  the  Bisho|)  of 
Khciius,  ho  cried  out:  "Had  I  only  heen  there  with  my 
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Fronlsa,  I  wouU)  have  taught  those  Jews  a  hotter  lesson  I  " ' 
II  was  the  impuleo  of  the  Jmpeluoiia  diayijile  who  drew  his 
8woi*d  in  the  Garden.  The  act  may  be  rehukcH,  but  not 
the  warm  devotion,  the  Iioiiost  tliough  uoenlightened  zeal, 
that  proniplwl  it, 

Tlie  priiidple  of  "the  gradtialneiB  ftnd  pnrtialness"  of 
divine  R«tVL>lutiori  hct[)H  to rxplnin  events  in  Hebrew  bi»torv 
which  otherwise  are  pprplpslrig.  The  inva'<ion  and  partial 
extermination  of  the  Canaanitos  'is  one  of  these.  Let  ub 
snpptKse  for  a  moment  that  tins  bad  taken  plaee,  without  an 
explicit  eomtnaiid,  uudur  tho  ordinary  Providenew  of  God. 
Not  only  do  we  find  in  history  that  men  are  indiscrlminatoly 
destroyed  by  pestilence  and  earthtjualte ;  but  that  migration 
ami  con4iuest  are  mean!!  pnividentially  employe*!  for  bring- 
ing retribution  upon  nations  sunk  in  a)rruption,  and  for 
planting  the  seeds  of  a  better  form  of  society.  Suppose, 
tlion,  that  the  Israelites,  artcr  their  liberation  from  bondage, 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  d<'sert,  animated,  to  use  the 
language  of  Ewald,  witli  the  newly-roused  energy  of  a 
unanimous  faitli  in  fiod,  attarlicd  the  Idolatrous  tribes  of 
Palestine,  the  worshipj^rs  of  Ba:il,  Aatartc,  and  Moloch — 
names  filly  ailoptcd  by  Milton  for  tlio  chiefs  of  Pandemo- 
nium— put  a  multitude  of  them  to  the  sword,  wid  drove 
the  remainder,  with  the  "human  sacrifires  and  licciitioua 
orgies"  of  their  religion,  to  the  northern  eea-wwst  of  the 
country.  Supi>o9e  that  (he  natural  atij  rational  drmd  of 
tlie  aechictiona  of  idolatry  moved  the  best  of  tlieni — tlieii- 
leaders — to  insist  upon  a  wholesale  destruction  and  expiil- 
Bion  of  ihe  inliuhitants,  whose  iuiijuities  they  abliorivd ; 
the  intent  being  to  isolate  the  worshipiiers  of  Jehovah  from 
the  cnnta  mi  nation  of  licntheni«nj.  Two  things,  at  least, 
are  plain.  The  cruiuide  epi-ang  out  of  religious  impulses. 
It  iras  not  pergonal  vindidivoncas;  however  oaagcuial  the 
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vny  of  iiroaccutiri;;  tlie  contest  may  Iiave  bw>n  with  ttie 
barbarous  nietUcxLs  of  wiigiug  wiir  tlien  in  vogue.  And 
the  a1t«rualiv«  wu!t  rl^hlly  mitlepttuod ;  it  wan  eilhur  an 
atvrelenting  bfjstility,  or  a  coniproinise  and  a  niiiigling  of 
the  Hcliri'WH  urifl  idolatunt,  wliiirh  aituit.  have  ret)ull«tl  in  the 
extingiiiithniciit  of  the  light  of  truth,  dim  as  it  wAn,  of 
whicu  the  fbrmpp  were  pnssessed.  Had  the  world  been 
diiTcrent  iroiu  wliut  it  was,  had  the  Hebrews  been  dlffbrtnt 
-^mi>re  firm  in  their  faith,  more  enlij^htened — the  alterna* 
tive  would  qo(  have  existed.  Bnt  it  did  exint;  and  the 
preservation  of  true  R-Iijilun  in  its  genas,  our  Christina 
civilizntinn  to-tlay,  are  dependent  npoii  the  conrse  that  waa 
ai-tuulty  taUvn,  rvvulting  aa  it  wouhl  be  to  hunianu  fi.'c)- 
tng.  if  repeated  at  a  later  day,  and  under  altered  circuni- 
elatieci:.  liad  tht;  Canaunitcrt  Ix-eii  Hpareil,  the  historic 
stream,  narrow  and  tucliid  as  it  then  was,  would  have  been 
ohoked  ap,  or  turned  nut  of  it«  channel,  inetotd  of  HowiDf; 
on  in  a  broudor  and  clearer  ciirrcnt,  until,  at  a  jHiint  fiir 
remote  from  its  ^ourrc.  it  issued  in  a  pure  Christian  ihciam) 
the  life  of  oiir  civitiKation. 

All  this  is  clear  to  the  historical  Btiident,  M*hnt«ver  may 
be  his  crwd,  who  valuea  the  Christian  r^lijjion,  and  dis- 
txms  the  gvuctic  oonnectioa  of  cvcate.  'VVcmust  conclude 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitcs,  the  only  moans  by 
which  the  coDtagioii  of  their  i<lolatry  and  sensuality  could 
be  avoided — "  terrible  surgery  "  though  it  waa,  to  borrow 
language  of  Carlyle  in  si>eaking  of  another  matter — waa 
yet  a  part  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  order  of  ProvidctKW. 
Wc  most  conclude,  aleo,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  htgheat 
religious  impulses  of  the  people  who  were  charged  with  the 
seed  of  what  is  moKl  pra-ious  in  modem  religion  and  civili- 
zation. Were  this  the  whole  com,  we  shmild  have  to  eay 
that  tlic  excesses  springing  from  the  untamed  religious  zoni 
of  »a  uncivilizod  people,  were  overruled  by  Providence, 
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eilucliig  good  out  of  partial  evil,  In  siiliservietice  to  a  far- 
sighttfl  ])lau  for  tlie  salvatiou  of  the  Iiiiiuaii  iiue.  But  ji" 
wu  hriiig  ill,  ax  uii  uJdiuoiKtl  element,  tlie  nmn i R-stcd  will 
of  Qod,  as  the  warmnt  iur  their  jirtH.-t'cdiiig,  they  are  raised  to 
tlie  level  uf  exwtitloner,-',  not  metely  oi'a  perniiBsivc,  provi- 
dentiui  a|j[ioiiitnieiit,  but  of  a  tlirt-L't  couitiiaiidciictiL  It 
biHMnies  ni)  inirtaniic  wlit-re  Iiuniaii  agency  Is  employed  for 
the  iiiflictioi)  of  illvlne  jii<l^ni4>iit,  the  agent  <junisi--iuu8l^ 
acting  as  the  ii):4trumL-nt  of  divine  jiisiiix-. 

How  can  such  a  coimiiaiidiiient,  enjoining  iiidiscrimiuate 
masaacre,  beroiiHstcnt  widi  the  divine-  atCrihultm? 

As  liir  as  the  cousfqueiicta  are  coiicenit'd,  the  destruction 
of  life,  there  is  no  grrnter  ditlirulty  tliaii  exists  in  the  rase 
of  a  Imrrlcane  or  a  plague,  which  swceia  away  myriads  of 
both  sex€s  and  of  all  ages. 

As  far  Jia  the  effect  up')n  the  actors  i»  coowrncd,  there  is 
no  oflVnce  done  to  the  niornl  ."oiise;  there  U  no  auoh  de- 
parture fxtjiu  the  cutumon  iileaa,  the  accepted  lawa  of  war 
ond  coii<iuc£t  in  that  age,  as  wouhl  produce  a  moral  deteri- 
oration in  the  Israelites  themsdvcs.  Rather  is  it  true,  that 
feeling  themselves  to  be  dcputi(.«  of  the  Supreme  Power  for 
the  execution  of  penal titw,  and  for  the  rarryingoui  of  a  plan 
iiiit  their  own,  they  would  p^-rform  their  stern  woric  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  etithusiasni,  unlike  the  base  tceling  of  malice 
and  reven;^,  a'*  for  a  prlvata  injury,  and  impressed  atcvory 
step  with  their  own  exposure  to  B  like  retribution  in  cate 
they  trod  in  tint  path  of  Uiute  whom  they  were  comniandod 
to  destroy. 

If  (hoy  were  use<!  as  a  flail  and  a  sooui^,  the  victims 
of  their  hostility  suO'ltwI  ho  heavier  calamity  than  has  been 
viHitol  by  the  will  of  Provjilenoe  uiwri  riiaiiv  a  corrupt  and 
enervated  ntitiou,  which  has  been  cruhhed  uuiler  the  fimt 
of  (he  invnflcr;  while  for  the  Israelites  tliemHelves.  a  wall 
was  built  up  around  lUeiuugainattlie  ].Kjllutluiisof  beutheQ- 
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Um,  and  a  sense  of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  apoetocy  was 
gained,  wliicli  tlieir  wliole  bubsequont  lilstory  proves  that 
thoy  could  not  afford  to  spare. 

Yet  il  may  be  said  that  tlie  commatidment  took  the  form 
that  it  did  take  on  nccoutit  of  "the  hardness  of  tljcir  heart*."' 
Had  they  heeu  more  au&ceplible  to  thu  influence  of  gcotlcT 
motives,  less  inclined  to  the  debasing  rite*  of  idolatry,  and 
had  their  moral  ■eenso  bccncapablcofdisc-rimiaatioits  which 
are  easy  to  an  wlucaled  coiiscieiice — in  a  woi-d,  had  they 
stood  upon  a  higher  spiritual  plane,  the  injunction  might 
have  t^een  ditlerent.  It  might  then  have  been  an  sale  fitr 
thcni  to  mingle  with  the  hoiitticii  as  it  wai^  in  the  later  ages 
of  their  hiHtory,  whc>n  no  enii^Titients  and  no  terruni  could 
move  them  to  take  port  in  idolatry. 

When  the  I^raelile^  seized  upon  the  mmintftins  of  Ju- 
dea,  Sumarin,  and  Galilee,  and  di-ipriRsewicd  tlunr  iiihnhi' 
tants  at  the  cd;;e  of  the  eword,  the  divine  behest  by  wliidi 
they  wtTL'  ini|>elled,  evinced,  both  in  its  motive  and  in  lis 
form,  the  ini[H!rfec't  morality  of  the  ehosen  pmiple.  Tlie 
motive  was  to  fieclude  them  from  the  corruptions  of  idola- 
try; its  form  was  nwommodaled  to  that  low  slagp  i»f  moral 
discernment,  where  the  puilt  of  tlio  Inilividnal  isconwived 
of  as  extending  its  pollution  to  the  family  and  the  clnn, 
and  where  the  oldlgation  of  love  in  limited  by  the  b'Hinda- 
Ties  of  kinship.  The  evils  inflicted  wi>re  suc^h  as  G>hI  has 
a  right  to  inflict  by  human  ngeiiey,  nnd  Kurh  as  He  diieH 
thus  inflicrt  In  the  conrse  of  His  Providence  ;  tlie  agents  in 
tlie  infliction  of  them  actiM]  up  to  the  full  levi-l  of  con- 
scientltius  feeling  to  which  lliey  had  attained.  Thpy  diJ 
HO  violence  to  any  moral  instinet. '     The  NU{>eniatura1  ele- 

*Tlii*  Miliiiirtn  »r  dm  prolitom  nigf^lcd  hy  t]i«  Wni*  i)f  KctiTmiiin- 
tion,  r«vur(]et]  m  the  BiliEe  m  undertaken  by  divitii.-  uoiriiiiaii< I,  iloL-n  iivt 
differ  in  ihe  cwciitljil  iminU  from  lliut  offerod  l>y  Dr.  Matly  in  Tlie 
Billing  Idoju)  in  Knrly  Ar**^  kwI  ihi-ir  n'lntion  lo  Old  Tivtnm^nl 
^ith," — a  wuric  whirh  I  tiaru  cxnmininl  niacv  these  {m^i  wvrc  writieo. 
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nient — the  inspiration — that  anlniat'?*!  the  Inracllt^s  to 
tlivir  (iruaadv,  is  uol  more  rts(>unsiblti  tor  the  imperfect 
mi^ralit/  ai  their  cimiluRt,  than  if  that  couduct  hiul  aprung 
ttUo^'lhcr  fiTJiu  their  own  iiiidnvc:lopBil  moral  sense.  Is  it 
aakud,  what  then  is  the  ttdvuiitiigc  of  lu»|)iruticm  acul  sii- 
IHiniatural  guiilaiicc,  if  tht-y  go  no  iarthcr  in  lifting  ihe 
recipients  above  the  level  of  imtunil  con«nuiict;V  Tlie  an- 
swer is  ttutt  thv  t<23t  of  a  gradual  IWvcUcioa  is  not  its  pre- 
liioiuary  siiij^,  but  its  fiiml  oulcDniu. ' 

Ho  Myt :  "  It  teeau  (o  belong  guiubl^  to  tltc  Divine  Oorcmor  af  tlic 
varld,  to  (TX'.racl  oitL  of  wcrj  Main  of  muiikinil,  the  liifftieijl  nnd  most 
nolile  »on  to  vrhic)i  the  i<p«:ial  iMiiicoiittun^  uf  the  iLgi'  can  givt^  tl-h.-,  itud 
dircci  ih'Mi.':  rnilirt  i<le-.i*  ami  iiiodct  of  iliinking,  luwtir^  aiieh  great 
mural  ucliii-vi-uiuiilu  nn  nrv  ulik-  la  be  fuiiiidiKl  ii|Kin  them,''  {pp.  a't,  it(l). 
"  A  (liviiiu  coitiiDiuid  iQ  unilurUkc  n  wdt  of  cxicrmiiiiklJon  vouM  onlj, 
to  bc^in  iriih,  ittxenarily  have  been  a  cniiuiiuricl  bv  cunitcscciuiioti  to 
the.  defect  in  the  ■'I'M  of  mnn'A  mnml  pi^rocpciona  in  tlint  ngt^."  "  Whnt  it 
[tlie  cuiuiuuuil]  vtarin  fruia  i.-i  llic  evil  in  iimn,  uiiil  iiat  elm  [>i:rri.-i't  gucjil 
in  iliQ  divirii!  will,"  (p.  151)).  "Tlinl  diBptnumJon  Minis  willi  ibe 
Minction  of  n  c1:i4*  urM-tiuiix,  wliJcb  coulii  nol  In.-  dvnv  %  on  vi>li|;li((ini-d 
people  iriih  full  anil  mature  mural  perception,"  Ip.  170). 

"Thin  truth  is  wvl1  proicniod  bv  Dr.  MncI}'    in  iht  litKl  simpler  of  hia 
Jffrtftii  ;Jm»,  *«!.,— "The  End   the  Test  of  a  Pwgrewsn'e  ReveUlioa." 

Bi*liop  Biitler  has  the  followine  mtere*ling  'p*''''''we  : 
"  Infixed,  ihi-w  nrc  lame  [tarlicular  pr<>cepia  iii  Scripliirtf,  Riven  lo 
pnrtimliu-  pcrxntii,  ri->(iiiriiit{  actiour,  wliiili  woiild  be  iiuinorol  und  vi- 
eloii».  w*re  ii  nol  for  piiii;!!  preecpM.  Bill  it  is  itwy  lo  »i!r,  th«l  nil  iltww 
»rc  of  »ui-li  a  kind,  v  thiil  tJii  ptvcvpl  chnngts  tin-  «lii,>k-  nittuiv  ot  ilie 
rnw,  «nrl  nf  ihf  »<-ti"ii ;  wid  biiili  iwiifitiliii&t  iiiiil  sbown  iliat  nol  lo  be 
unjiiMt  or  immurtl,  wbi<^h,  prior  to  Ihe  preivpl,  miiat  hiivn  niipi-arud  nnd 
reull^  IiovL"  bctii  :ro;  Mrhicli  iimy  well  I*.  Binix  noni:  uf  thrai-  prcctpU 
aw  ei>iilt«ry  lo  immriiablo  mcimliiy.  If  il  wi-n.-  LiJiiiitmiided  lo  I'lilti- 
vMe  the  prinrtplm  •nd  act  rrom  ili*  Bpiril  of  trcacli-rv.  iti((raiitti(le. 
cruellv  ;  the  roiumand  would  not  »lu)r  the  nittiirc  of  thy  cum',  or  of  tlie 
Uiion  in  >nr  nf  th<vi7  iti'lnm^*.  Hot  it  ii  i|iiiie  uilierwiM  In  precepts 
which  injiiirc  only  thn  iloin^  an  vxtvmitl  ui^tiun  i  fur  irtDtaDco,  tuking 
twajr  lli«  property  or  life  of  xtiy.  Kor  nn-n  hnvi:  ni»  rlabl  lo  cithi-r  life 
M  prapcrlf,  bnl  what  ui*e«  Kulely  from  the  gntat  of  Qod.     Wfaco  thL* 
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Eanh  aiicceasi  ve e]>o<!li  in  the  progress  of  thoancient  Revo- 
la  was  ftttcndcfl  with  a.  twrrespondlng  devoIopniL'ut  of 
Jdipoiw  and  ethical  ideas.  Not  only  eoiidiict,  but  also 
doetriual  and  devotional  utWranoes  are  honnog(mei)U8  with 
tho  p:irlicular  era  m  whieh  they  are  found.  The  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  affords  but  a  partial  diwlosure  of  truth; 
it  i]am  not  f!tGa])e  the  limitatumH  of  ttine  and  ^ittiation.  In 
the  aloriuy  period  of  the  Judges,  Deborah  the  PropheU'ss 

gmnt  i«  Kvokeil,  U^y  ctaao  to  have  n.nf  nghu  nt  ftll  in  i-iili«t.  And 
though  a  couTvc  of  cxlcrm'  acbs  which  wilhoul  coinmunil  wunM  ho  icn- 
moral,  iiiitit  make  in  linuinml  liablt,  yei  k  few  deUchcd  conKDnmlt  hnvo 
no  moh  nmural  ttmiloncv.  I  thought  propor  lo  my  i)iii>  much  of  iha 
few  Scripliirc  prc«pt:>,  wJiich  rc^jiiirv  not  virioiw  w.-Iiuil'H  but  wllviw 
whJL'h  wuuld  hiivu  bei-n  i-ii-iuus,  had  it  nol  hwB  for  such  preoopW;  b*- 
caiiHO  llifjf  aro  Moniclinn™  woiitly  urg«4!  am  iiiiiii«rsl,  iind  groal  wdght  b 
Iniil  ii|Hin  objrr.iion.i  ilnivn  from  iltiim.  Itnt  In  me  tht^re  HHMita  iiudlfll- 
cuJiy  at  nil  in  ih«^  preGi>|jl-<,  but  what  iriAeii  from  Ihuir  being  uSotMM ; 
*■  6.,  from  thvir  being  liable  lu  bu  |n'rrui'(cil,  m  iii<li>c(l  thcf  nrv,  by 
wictwl,  <lMiiimingm*m,  toMcrirpthe  inc«l  hiirri.t  piirp'ui.K,  niiil  [wrhapi, 
lomUluaJ  the  WLiik  and  eQthu.<i&<lie."  .<(i'i%y,  Part  ii.  Cli.  iii.  Mr. 
Qr(>i«,  III  coiurut-HM  oa  this  piuHO)^,  in  a  note  in  hi§  work  oh  Plaio 
(V'[>l.  iii.  ])[).  .101,  :{9ri),  nppiiitni  [()  lliiiik  tliat  ai-iMunTvuli.-r  Uivi-k.  on  Uie 
Miau  gKunds.  might  have  dufund til  Uie  oknoxiuuiaLiiaudwmiuandii  of 
hia  diviniliu  agiinat  one  who  would  lalce  them  u  eznmplea  for  Iiih  own 
onnilnol.  But  Ur.  Onilo'it  nmnrltA  inrnlvo  fxtvpral  rnllnciwi.  Tlie  fiml 
is  ihnt  their  orcrlook  iUr.  fWt  ihul  the  revocnlion  of  tlic  gmnt  of  life  and 
projiCTiy  by  the  Di>iiy,  in  the  iswe;*  wniixinad  hy  Boilur,  is  omisiduKtl  to 
W  bttnod  onJimLicc,  and  In  lio  a  pnrt  of  »  wi»e  >whcuae  wf  gtfiiBral  govern- 
ment ;  wlicreii«  in  the  cn-ic  of  llir  tnytlm  in  qiirxtinti,  thv  god*  iiet  mani- 
fMlly  from  oipric«,  Iu3[,  nnd  other  ol>vjoi]xly<ielll>h  jvusionfu  The  in- 
(vrVDCc  to  be  driiwn  »■  Iq  ihc  charjwtor  of  the  obivct*  of  wcirH)ii|>  in  tsv.h 
caM  la  pliuii.  Thi-n,  «euiindly.  Bnller  Implies)  Uial  Itiit  prwepts  to  wlijdi 
ho  r»f«fn  nn?  gJiown  la  be  Ihtf  nole  warrant  of  tli«  parli'Ciilar  tteta  which 
they  enjoin.  They  arw  so  «hoirn  by  ihc  clrciimrttanceB  undrr  wliitl'i 
tln^y  am  givi^n,  and^whal  iii  hrfi"  npcd.illy  worthy  of  noto— -by  flubui*- 
quMil  rovclitliun)  vouLVTiiicij;  hu-inoQ  duties.  Thtm,  thoio  apcciul  com- 
monda  ftrv  on  a  lcv<;l  with  iho  injunction*  of  a  inngi«irate  luhix  di'pntim 
to  take  (trnperly  or  life.  whioJi  t)i«v>!  inilividiiala,  withciut  t1i«  autliority 
dcrivrd  from  llic  c»]uiriiind»,  would  not  lliink  ^cnuwlroi  to  hnroa  right 
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chmiteil  a  9ong  of  triumph  over  the  fallen  enemies  of  Tsrael. 
In  tliis  sang,  we  read:  "  Bles«Ml  above  women  sliall  Jae! 
the  wife  of  Ilt'bor  tfie  Koiiitcbfl."  '  Jael  hud  IretKiliorojsly 
fllaiii  SineRiwhtiiii  s\ic  hiultlmiuml  Into  her  tent.  Naur;ru- 
moiit  18  neeileil  to  shciw  the  iiiconsistenoy  of  eiich  an  act 
wilh  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  Yet  it  receives  from 
tlic  inciulh  of  a  Prophetess  the  moat  dlstiitguii^iicd  praise. 
The  motive  of  the  act  was  a  high  ami  unselfish  one;  the 
deed  which  itprjug  from  It  wan  wrong,  :hoii{jh  ignorantty 
done.  "If  wecanoverlfflik  the  treachery  anil  violente  whiiih 
belonged  to  the  murals  of  tlic  age  uiid  euuatry,  and  iKur  In 
mind  Jnet'9  anient  {sympathies  with  thi?  oppre.i3ed  people 
of  GihJ,  her  fill  I  h  in  the  right  of  Israel  to  posM'iis  the  lund 
in  wliieh  they  were  now  slaves,  her  zeiil  for  the  glory  of 
Jehov.-ih  aH  ugaiiiitl  the  g»>U  nf  ('linaan,  and  the  heroio 
courage  and  firmness  with  wliieh  she  executed  her  drnJly 
purpose,  we  sliall  be  ready  to  yield  her  the  pi'aise  which  ia 
her  due."*  "Deborah  sjieaka  of  Jael'n  di'e<l  hy  the  light 
of  ]icr  own  age,  wbiuh  diil  not  make  manifest  the  evil  of 
gaile  and  blood^ihcd;  the  light  in  onrsd{)es.'"  What  eliall 
be  mid,  iit  the  Hght  of  the  GoBpel,  of  Debondi'a  iipptatise 
of  Jael?  It  is  nteritcd  if  applied  to  the  motive;  it  in  mis- 
placetl  when  direc{e<I  to  the  act.  The  act  was  right  "ac- 
cording to  that  dispensation,"  where  "  love  your  friend  mid 
hate  your  enemy  "  was  the  hij;hest  recognized  rule  of  con- 
duct. I)el>orah  was  cognizant  of  no  broader  rule  oi'  mo- 
rality.* 

Xosvltere  do  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  religions  mind 
find  HO  |Vttbetic  an  expreM^ion  aii  in  the  Psiilma.  Yet  this 
collection  ciubnwxa,  in  addition  to  lyrics  compoaed  by  David, 
others  of  an  cariier  date,  and  many  of  later  origin,  ex- 

*Ja(lgca  T.  24.        ' "  Sjicnkcr'ii  Cummt^ntiiry,"  Jiidgiii  v.  24. 

»H)ul,  Jn.lB«.if,  21. 

•See  Dr.  Molly's   rcnurlu.  Ruling  lieaa,  *te.,  p.  133  acq. 


tentlingdown  iH-yonJ  the  Exile.  And  tliej- bear  the  traces 
of  the  eliler  di-'peiii^tioi)  out  uf  which  lUcy  were  proilutieJ. 
The  Chmtittii  rtiitlcr  oaxisionull}''  nnxts  with  Impi-ecncions 
that  gtate  u}kiu  his  ear,  from  their  siNjrning  aiiUigonUm  to 
the  hiirnani!  precc^tu  of  ihe  New  Testaraecit.  This  fcvling 
is  not  coiifitiud  to  seiitiriiciilal  religionists  who  wiMih)  sub* 
tract  righbeousruw  from  rwUgion.  It  ia  generaHj  felt. 
&(>ine  hove  suuglit  to  construe  these  jMissa;^  as  a  mere  pro- 
phtoy  of  what  is  actually  to  befall  evil-iloers;  but  this 
Untenable  iuterprctution  simply  shows  the  prc&»uru  of  Uic 
difficulty  which  it  seeka  to  avoid.  Some  would  cotistder 
them  an  ontburst  of  ri^htcoua  indignation,  free  from  all 
pergonal  vindicti  veneea,  Iib«  the  cry  of  Milton  in  the  Son- 
net upon  the  Miissacrc  of  the  Waldensee : 

*'Arpuj[n,  O  LaH.  thy  «?ft']ghterwl  utint*  wliose  bone* 
Lie  Dcattvred  on  Uil-  Alpine  m(iunuua»  cold." 

More  commonly  it  is  alleged  that  such  imprecations  were 
uttered  by  David  in  bis  eliaratter  a<5  thcxjcnitio  king,  lis  per- 
eonalitig  the  Messiah,  and  with  refcrciipe  to  the  eneiinos  of 
Christ.  But  if  imprecations  were  uttered  by  David  and  other 
authors  of  the  Hsalma,  from  what  muy  be  eylled  piibtic  eon- 
sideratioiiA  as  diHtingniithed  from  pergonal  resentment,  it 
still  reitiaiits  true  that  Jesus  hituaelf  did  not  {Hiur  out  mal- 
edictions against  his  loes,  or  against  the  enemies  of  his 
Icingdom ;  for  the  dcnunciuttcinM  uttered  with  rtfcrenee  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.),  though  expressive 
of  indignation  a.Hwell  ns  grief,  are  not  to  Ix;  thus  construed. 
On  the  contrary.  He  bade  his  disciples  pray  for  those  who 
hated  thera  and  their  canse.  They  were  rebuked  for  wish- 
iDg  to  call  <lown  (irc  from  hca%'en  to  eoiisunie  his  enemies. 
He  bimwlf  prayed  on  tlie  cross  for  the  pardon  of  lits  de- 
Btroyers.  Among  his  precepts  we  feci  oursclvd  in  a  new 
atmoflphere,  where  the  retributive  seutinieut  is  no  longer 
upiierniost. 
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But  An  all  the  maleJictiona  in  tlie  Psalma  odmit  of  bein^ 
rcfcrntl  to  a^'inpath/  with  dlvin'C  justice,  asrontrastcd  wltl 
personal  revenge?  Is  ihcre  nut  a  residue  which  do  nm 
come  under  this  category?  Who  can  suppose  the  103th 
Psnlm  to  emanate  wholl/  fn>m  this  iinpL't^onal  motive,  or 
to  Imve  bt-eii  written  by  a  Christian  disciple?  "Let  hia 
prayer  become  sin,"  "let  hia  days  bo  few,"  "let  there  be 
none  to  extend  mercy  to  him,"  "let  hia  ehildrvn  be  contin- 
ually vagiiimnda  and  be^,"  "let  UU  piMterity  bo  tut  off"'' — 
compare  these  iuvocations  with  the  ScrmoD  on  the  Mount. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rule  of  retaliation — "an  eye  for  tin 
«ye '' — had  been  given  to  them  of  old  time,  but  Christ  gave 
another  law,  the  law  of  love.  Forbearance,  and  mercy  to 
enemies  are  not  imUnown  to  the  Old  Testament;  but  ihey 
are  in  the  haokgroiind.  They  did  not  find  that  place  in 
the  Old  Testament  type  of  piety,  which  is  given  them  in 
the  teoehingand  example  of  Jesus.  If  Christ  had  nothing 
new  to  teach,  why  should  ho  teaeh  at  all  ?  To  expert  all 
the  charac eristic  gniees  of  the  Gospel  in  the  writers  of  the 
Psnlms,  and  to  complain  if  they  are  absent,  is  not  ]e«s  un- 
readonable  than  to  wonder  that  flovvont  do  not  blossom 
in  January.  "The  law  was  given  by  Moaefl,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jeans  Clirisl."*  The  revelation  of  jus- 
tice must  ppoeede  tlial  of  f(ir;;ivenes3;  and  revenge,  whieli 
Lord  Dacon  calls  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  bad  as  it  is,  is  a 
\esf  evil  than  torpidity  of  ooiiBcienee.  It  waavell  that  men 
should  learn  to  abhor  wiekeilness;  Iho  Gospel  Im^  t»u|rht 
119  (odiHeriminntc  between  tlie  evil  prineiplennd  the  person 
iu  who<*e  cliaraeler  it  mingles.  The  method  of  progrvss  in 
the  revelation  of  the  Gos|)el  in  like  that  whieh  is  to  govern 
its  spreail :  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
corn  i:i  the  ear."' 

In  the  ancient  Scriptures  there  is  one  book,  analogoiu>  in 


•  John  i.  ]7. 


'  Murk  \v.  lis. 
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ita  j^tmcturo  to  tlie  Psalms,  but  of  an  ethical  cliaractcr, — 
tbo  Book  of  Proverbs,  It  la  an  "aiitliologj*  from  tliv  fay- 
iugs  of  llie  sages  of  Israel,  takinj;  ltd  name  from  the  chief' 
est  of  llienj ;"  for  it  is  a  oompilation  wMcIi  <lid  not  sec  the 
light  in  its  present  farm  uiiti!  «!nturiet)  nftcr  tli(>  time  of 
Solomon,  It  ia  like  tlie  Psjilins,  which  arc  "an  anthology 
from  the  hymnB,  not  of  Davi<l  unly,  hut  of  the  son»  of  Ko< 
rah  ami  otliyrs,  some  uaniLtl,  ami  some  anonymous." '  The 
Provcrhs  are  (lUtiiiguUhal  from  liL'athcn  lit(>niture  of  a  si- 
milar kind  by  the  dm  rafter  istlc  elements  of  lh«  OIJ  Testa- 
ment religion  which  are  foiiml  in  thpm.  The  F«ir  of  ihe 
I^^rt]  is  raa<Ie  ihu  beginning  of  Wisdom.  Yet  tu  the  pro- 
luiiienee  given  to  prudential  motives,  in  ihc  stress  laid 
uj>'n  temporal  rewar^U,  the  dilTerenoe  of  tone  from  that  of 
the  GusjK'l  U  iimnifi'sL.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  ihe  ear- 
lier dispensation.* 

The  diflun-Hce  he^^veen  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
Disponfiatiun  Is  afHirtninl  by  Jeans  in  the  ruply  wliich  he 
made  to  the  dint^plcs  when  thf-y  weredis[)ONc>l  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  intu»piCable  Samarilann,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Prophet  Klijali.  "  Wist  ye  not,"  he  said, — 
for  the  answer  ah  >uld  probably  bo  rtad  as  a  qntation^ 
"Wist  ye  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  ?"•  The 
Spirit  of  GckI  lliat  aiiimattxl  them  vr:is  a  spirit  of  fitrbcur- 
auocand  love.     The  Spirit  of  GoJ  waa  with  Elijah;*  but 

'  "Speaker's  Commeniary,"  Imroil.  to  Proverbs 

*  WliRH  Ilio  )<i'lori«iil  «nd  proptrm«iro  ohiiMirt''r  of  Itcvi>)nli(in  in 
cirarly  up)irc)»-ii(lLil,  thu  vuIiik  tifHiifh  Ikh)I(!i,  far  exritiipli:,  iv  Ruth.  F<«- 
ther,  &nA  Cfintiolm,  U  onsil/  riiwenieii.  There  Is  na  book  in  the  Olil 
TwtnniGnt  which  don  not  ai<l  in  illiiitntin^  the  DUpeniutiion'  The 
moral  «tunilttnlt>,  the  mx'ial  nn^  rrliKioiix  M-niinM-nU,  rnjti'inli-ml  at  M 
given  ttagp  nf  tti'Tclaiion.  nn*  ri?ll««to'l  in  th«  oont«inpomneou«  litera- 
ture ihoi  fi|>h[i^  up  wiihin  iu  cJrclo.  All  of  ihiii  liiornlinv  i'  elnnipcd 
with  a  t.-hiinii.-tur  wiiicti  iJiiniigutiili>«  It  from  tlio  pruduuUi  of  Qvnula 
Ihoaglit. 

*  Lukv  IX.  b&.  *  Cuuipiirc  Luk«  i,  17. 
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tlie  retributive  sentiment — ttieslern  tone  f>f justice — ranrkoH 
the  eldt-r  Dlsjx-'tiaatluu.  It  mils  a  liigh,  but  not  tlie  highest, 
not  the  compMev  expression  of  the  princijile  nf  gofMhH-ss, 

The  BHiicriorily  of  Chrir^tianity  over  the  Judaic  system, 
ami  (he  fact  that  it  effectiMl  ranre  (ban  a.  bare  piirificalion 
of  a  corrupted  Joftriiie  and  riliiLiI,  are  invoU'ed  in  the  re- 
ply of  Jesus  to  the  qucBtion  of  his  disciples  about  festing — 
why  he  dill  not  make  thvm  to  fa^t,  as  John  mude  his  di^t- 
plea.  "  New  wine,"  beaaid,  "must  bo  |mt  into  new  bottles."' 
Institutions  must  conform,  to  the  doctrine  which  they  em- 
boily.  Titrj/  must  bo  new,  boeauw  tfiat  is  new.  A  new 
type  of  piety  must  eroato  a  now  ritual  congenial  with  it- 
self. It  will  not  brook  customs  iacongruuus  with  it. 
Closely  connected  as  his  religion  was  with  the  antecedent 
fiiith,  it  was  ycl  no  mere  reprfnluction  of  the  old.  It  was 
soiDctliing  original,  diCfcrlng  from  the  former  doctrine; 
though,  in  some  sense,  the  corapleraent  of  it.  The  "Sew 
Testament  authors  call  the  hallnwod  rites  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, shadows, — ^misubstantial  images  of  the  realities  of 
which  the  believer  in  Christ  is  possessed.'  Indignant  that 
Christian  believers  ahonld  retreat  back  to  the  Mosaic  ob- 
flCTvancea,  tlie  Apostle  Piuil  styles  them  "weak  and  beg- 
garly element.'*,"  or  rudiment*,  whidi  the  Gtwpel  has  loft 
behind.'  The  law  which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Mo^io 
Revelation  is  dcscribcil  in  its  moral  as  well  us  ceremociiul 
features,  as  a  sehool master,  taking  charge  of  the  unripe 
youth,  nnd  leading  him  to  a  place  where  this  pruvuuunal 
offioe  la  suiWM-s^ed.* 

Apart  from  all  other  defects,  tlie  Apostle  Paul  sots  furth 
the  radieni  inmi Ificiency  of  the  Old  Testament  system.  It 
was,  in  it«  preilomlnant  character,  a  law-Bystera.  Law, 
coming  fiom  without,  had  to  enctmnter  tliu  principle  of  siu 

•  Luke  T.  38,  [Mall.  ix.  17.  M»k  >i.  22.)         '  C^l.  U.  17. 

*  Gal.  IV.  9.  <Oal.  Ui.  24.  25. 
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within  the  soul ;  and  law  had  in  It  no  iM)Wpr  of  moral  re- 
generation. The  i>n)|>er  n^ult  of  tlic  Old  TeataiueiiL  s^'s* 
tent,  U!4  the  Apostle  Puul  ex|ilalns  It,  whs  to  make  t\its  Tact 
manifest  in  the  coiiiscinnsnvNS  of  men,  and  to  uwukt-n  a 
yearning  for  dclivemnca;  from  sin,  ihmiigh  a  power  work- 
ing from  within.  The  triumph  of  the  Old  Testament  form 
of  the  kinjrdon)  u-il4  in  the  demonKtmtioa  of  its  own  fail- 
ure; its  failtirc,  thut  is,  lo  do  more  than  to  pave  the  way 
for  Noraetliiiig  more  effective.  Tlic  ancient  lliww;nuvir 
wrought  it*  victor/  and  utbiincJ  its  end  when  it  moved 
"a  Hrhrew  of  the  Hebrews"  to  turn  from  it  in  despair, 
with  the  cry,  "  Who  ahull  deliver  inc?" 


Wc  proceed  a  step  fiirther  in  the  disciisflinn,  when  wa 
aay  that  Christiunilv  l^  the  perfect  form  of  religion.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  absolute  religion.  It  is  the  tinal  out* 
come  of  this  lon;^  process  of  growth.  I(  hs  not  an  inelioat^, 
defef-tive  svrttem,  di«tincd  to  vani-ih,  lilic  Judaism,  hv  bi'ing 
merged  in  a  higher  form  nfcreeti  an<l  worship.  The  interest 
that  13  taken  at  present  in  tlic  study  of  comparative  religion, 
(he  more  charitable  spirit  in  which  heathenism  and  heiitJieu 
philoiwphy  ore  jiidgwl,  niid  a  wide-spread  skepticism  in  re- 
epcct  lo  the  mtrueuloits  element  in  ClirUtianity,  predisjHiKO 
mnny  to  reduce  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  level  of  the 
Jewish  or  even  of  the  ethnic  pyatems,  .Such  plainly  is  not 
the  view  which  Christianity,  aa  presented  in  the  New  Tt«- 
tnracnt,  takes  of  its  own  rank.  Rather  itt  it  tlic  culminating; 
[Mint  in  the  progretM  of  Revelation,  fulfilling,  or  filling  out 
to  perfection,  that  which  pree«ded.  Several  con^doratioiia 
will  tend  lo  CRtahlish  this  claim. 

I.  In  Jesua  Religion  ia  actually  realized  in  it.i  per- 
fection. 

By  Rueh  mcons  alone  eonI<l  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
be  consummated.     ThU  the  I'njpttets,  and  esjjeeially  Isaiah, 


uisccnifa.  "  I  here  niiist  come  sfniic  one  who  stioiil 
j>erlM.'tly  satil^fy  all  tiie  dctiianJs  uf  ilia  true  rdigiuii,  so  aa 
to  bcctimc  the  centre  frutn  wliich  all  its  truth  and  furoa 
flliouIU  operate.''  "  Unless  there  first  comes  some  ore  wlio 
shnll  tnin.sfi-;urc  this  religion  inte  its  purest  ibrra,  it  will 
never  be  iKTiet-ted,  and  ifcs  Icingdom  will  never  eoiu$.  But 
he  will  and  niiwt  pome,  fop  olhopivi.sc  the  religion  which 
dcniuiidii  him  would  be  fulse;  he  i»tlie  fintt  true  king  of  I  he 
community  of  the  true  Goi),  mid  as  nolhinj;  uaii  In.'  eoti- 
eeived  of  aa  Hup|iltiiiting  liim,  lie  will  roign  forever  in  irre- 
eistible  [xiwer."  "BL-foru  thti  lightning  flnyJi  of  this  truth 
in  iHatali'aticiuI,  every  lower  hope  relreateil." '  This  lofty, 
iuspiroil  ideal  was  fulfilled  in  Iliin  who  made  it  his  mtut 
an-I  drink  lo  do  the  will  of  Goi],  :inil  who  dranU  the  deep- 
est eup  of  anguish  with  the  words;  " Nuverlheless,  not  my 
will,  but  Tliine,  be  ihine!*'* 

2.  In  Christ  the  Ryvelatlon  of  Ood  to  and  tlirongh  man 
reached  Itseliiuux.  Revelation  Iiad  been,  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, the  revelation  of  God.  In  the  inspiration  of  the 
propheta,  Ilebeome  "at  "undpy  limes,"  for  a  seiison,  a  liv- 
ing Power  in  the  soni,  exalting  and  prompting  ibi  natund 
activities.  Tliese  rt-velalions,  tcni|HjRiry  and  sporadic,  fore- 
sbiulow  an  abiding  Presence  of  God  in  man,  such  as  coa- 
stitiilea  the  perulinrity  of  the  ptrrson  of  Christ. 

.'J.  In  Cliristiiitiity  the  fundamental  rrlations  of  (rod  lo 
the  world  arc  completely  disclosed.  Tlie  old  diapenaatinn 
was  a  h'lig  crusiide  against  be:itlic-ni»m.  Ileathentsin  [iar> 
tialty,  if  not  wholly,  rnerge<i  Guil  in  nature.  The  first  verse 
of  (tenesiit  is  a  denial  of  an  element  of  heathcniimi  that 
clingH  to  it  even  in  its  nwwt  n-fiiiwl  forms.  The  Zoroaalrinn 
religion,  the  nearest  approaeh  to  pure  tlieisni,  divided  the 
work  of  (Teiilioii  btH-Wivn  two  eternal  Powers.  Pinto  heir] 
to  the  eternity  of  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  realm  of 

■  Lulce  zziL  41. 
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ideas.  The  OM  Testament  insistji  on  the  unity,  t!ie  pi-r- 
soiiikllly,  liiul  tlie  tratiscemleuci'  of  GihI,  He  in  alxive  tlie 
Wdflil,  aiitl  (Ii»tim:t  fnim  it  Thi-S  truth  Ix-ing  H.-ciin-d,  it 
remniiiLfl  for  llie  Xttv  Ttalarmiiit  to  bring  fbnvanl  iis  nmn- 
tcrpart,  tlir  immanenrr  of  (iotl-  I  le  13  in  llie  world,  thoiifr!) 
not,  OS  the  Puuthc-I»t  Unums,  tu  \k  iilciitiflcil  wilh  it.  Thiia 
tJio  New  TetitamcDt  rounds  out  tlw  revolution  of  Gvd'a 
essential  relailoiis  to  the  world. 

4.  Throiigli  ('hrist,  the  kingdom  of  God  actuall/  atUiins 
ita  universal  cliamctcr. 

The  heathen  relif^ions  Wlonged  each  to  a  particular  na 
tion.  The  divinities  of  every  jwoplc  were  »n])|HMcd  to  have 
appointed  the  rites  of  their  worehip  vrilhin  the  territory 
Wliieh  they  protected.  The  religion  uf  ea«;h  txiunlry  wan 
interwoven  with  lis  civil  coiitttitution.  It  wiis  pnrt  und 
pnnsjl  of  a  politi«i.l  system,  and  atronj^ly  refleele«J  the  ptcu- 
liBiitice  of  the  people  in  whieh  it  had  arisen.  Tliuii,  insteud 
of  bringing  men  toi^^'th*^'"  i"  *  common  sueiety,  tlie  heal  lion  ' 
religions  rather  tended  to  keep  tliem  a^tart-  Rctigifmlbrtued 
one  of  the  barriers  that  separated  nations  from  each  other. 
Of  necessity,  Revealed  Ilc-ligion,  at  the  oulsel,  in  its  nidi- 
mentol  stage,  was  likewi.4c  national.  Uwa.<<e<>nfiiicd  within 
the  liraita  of  a  civil  community.  Whoever  would  have  the 
benefit  of  it  must  become,  if  he  could,  a  member  of  that 
state.  The  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  aoce^iblc 
only  within  the  )tale  nf  a  Mngic  pec^plc.  Although  they 
were  ever  a.'»ured  that  they  were  duinen,  not  hecaune  they 
were  raore  iteiierving  than  otiion',  but  merely  to  healmonera 
of  a  blessing  to  mankind,  yet  their  dintinciion  might  have, 
and  did  have,  the  eflVet  eveu  ufion  them  to  engeoder  a 
proud  isolation.  Through  Christianity,  the  external  theo- 
cracy %vaii  drtippenl  an  tt  thing  outgrown.  Even,*thing  that 
was  aeeidenlal,  provisiniial,  local,  in  religion,  fi-ll  away. 
"Not  in  tliia  muuniain,  uur  yet  at  Jerusalem,"  was  the 
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Father  to  be  womlii  jipwl ;  IIU  temple  was  to  be  in  tht  ha- 
mnn  soul. '  In  the  new  kingduin,  diere  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Gi-cek,  barbariiui  nor  Scythian,  male  nor  lemiile,  kmd 
nor  fn«.*  Thiit  Js  to  say,  in  this  liigli  rellovvship  of  rehgion, 
distinctions  of  race,  of  sex,  and  of  condition — as  between 
mu^TsaiiLl  slavfs — vanish.  A  cominun  symimthy  swec[>a 
away  the  walls  of  eepnrntion  between  man  and  man.  Tha 
lieavenly  good  of  the  gosiiel  is  oi  siich  u  nature  tliat 
it  raa  be  offered  iudiflcrltuiua.t«ly  to  all.  The  sense  of  a 
common  rclution^hip  to  Christ  and  to  God  melts  away  all 
differeni-es.  The  hrotherlio<«l  of  iht;  raix>  'it  no  more  n  phil- 
osopher's drt'am;  it  has  bw^ome  a  reulize{l  fact.  Appealing 
to  a  common  religious  sciitiucnt,  a  «oniDiou  cousciou9u<^j« 
of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  help,  and  offering  a  remedy  that 
in  equally  adapted  to  all,  Christianity  shows  itself  jMWSCsscd 
of  the  attributes  of  a  universal  religion. 

Christianity  vindioaus  itselaimto  Uiisehameter,  a» being 
a  religion  of  principle-i,  not  of  rules.  The  Old  Testament 
system  was  p red uiuiiiai illy  legal.  The  dulies  of  men  were 
enumiiraUHl,  one  by  one;  worchip  in  iti*  minute  details  was 
preseribed.  Nothing  in  ihia  dopurtnient  way  left  to  ehoiL-a. 
The  law  of  human  comlunt  wbj^  splintered  into  a  nuiltitiide 
of  particulars.  Achoughlful  mind  aiivayBfeelaroIief  when 
it  ean  drseend  Iielow  rules  to  iht'ir  ground  and  srtui-ee.  In 
proportion  ua  one  penetrjtis  to  the  gnmnd-work  of  prinoi- 
ples,  ho  i.s  enabled  to  disjionse  with  rulo:.  The  eoul  be- 
comes a  law  to  ibtelf;  the  end  which  th[>»)ul  seta  before  it  Is  it- 
pel  fa  criterion  of  what  Is  to  be  Joue  and  oiullloil.  The  rational 
|>crcc|>tion  and  clioiuj  of  an  end  of  action  bring  freedom, 
enianci^ialion.  Conduet  then  flows  from  an  interior  im- 
jiiilac;  it  ia  a  product  of  spr>nt;ineiry.  Christian  life  is  not 
an  "iinitution"  of  Christ,  in  the  ordinary  coiieepllon  of  the 
term.     It  is  a  relation  like  that  of  the  branches  to  the  vine 
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that  infuaos  into  thoin  life.  The  work  of  tho  Goapcl  is  A(^- 
acribc'l  as  a  new  creation  in  humiiiiity  ;  iu  disciplfsaa  iit'w 
creatures  in  Christ;  Christ  as  aiiuUier  Adnni,  a  hocoiuI  head 
of  the  race.' 

ll  iaevi.Ient,  thata  cocto  of  rults,  howovor  jwlaptwl  to 
thi!  ronilition  nf  n  pnrtiinilar  niitioii,  in  a  «;rtaiii  state  of 
civilizatiun,  raayiiot  3nsw«r  when  circtiiustanco^  arc  att«rett. 
A  IttgTil  Rystpm,  therefore,  cannot  be  pcriimiietit ;  it  cua 
never  t>e  aualwohttc  rolij^ion  iu  thu  sense  wo  have  given  to 
the  term..  But  the  Gospel  eHtHhliKhea  a  tilial  relation  be- 
tw(«[i  mail  and  Goil,  Iliniplants  principles  that  can  never 
become  obnolele,  hecaase  they  coincide  with  rtxititude  ibwli^ 
and  can  never  need  a  supplement,  since  thi>y  involve  iu 
tlii}[iitj(!lv(«  all  specific  ohlij^atiuns.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
any  ninrennmprehensive  principle shouKI  be  brought  ibrward 
t)  BH|Jc'niLHle  love.  No  ty[W  of  gooihieas  can  ovur  bo  dis- 
covered that  excels  tlie  spirit  of  Christ.  FiwMUsc  Christian- 
ity Mintcnts  it».-ir  with  the  iiiciilcalion  of  acmiital  priiictplts, 
not  seeking  to  dictate  or  restrain  conduct  farther  tlian  tiicse 
may  proaipt.  It  shows  itself  the  ultimate  form  of  religion, 

It  may  be  adtlcil  that  tlie  inHtittitioiis  of  the  CliristJan 
religion — its  polity  and  wunhii) — arc  natcast  into  an  in- 
flexible shaiw.  They  flow  out  of  its  owu  creative  spirit, 
and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  varLition.  Kven  the  simple 
features  of  the  }:io)ity  and  cultn»,  which  have  an  aulhori- 
taiive  sanction,  are  in  direct  accord  wich  the  nature  of 
Christian  aociciy.  There  arc  thus  no  unalterable  forms  of 
cliurch  government,  and  no  unbending  riuial,  but  room  for 
that  diversity  which  is  required  by  dittercnces  in  tempcm- 
mcut,  and  by  different  grades  of  culture.  Those  who 
contend  for  a  leaden  unifonuity  in  thin(^  external,  miecon- 
ceive  the  genius  of  the  Chri-stian  relii,'ion.  Tlicy  lose  sight 
of  the  catholic  quality  that  belongs  to  it 

*  S  Oar.  T.  17,  1  Cor.  XT.  «N 
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Tlio  prepress  of  rL-ligion  witlnti  ttie  (rircle  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures is  nut  U>  bo  cmiliiimilnJ  witti  tliat  kinil  of  dcveLop- 
ment  tliruugh  which  CiirisLianity  hm  parsed  sitice  it  vaa 
first  pri>ii]ul^tt»l  by  the  Apustlis,     That  tlicn;  Ii:ib  been  a 

vi-lupiiicii t  since  that  e|)o<;h  ij^  no  more  ihun  tu  <uiy  thitt 
!lnru?tianiLy  ia  a  liviug  system.  But  Uierr  la  this  diSer- 
ciioe:  ID  the  yiviug  of  Ilevelatioa,  at  t*afb  successiv*  stage, 
and  espctiiully  at  the  o^nsuminatioii,  there  was  an  iticre- 
mcnt  of  it<5  contciits.  New  ti-utlia  were  added  to  the  pre- 
vious stock.  Thi>«  is  not  tmo  of  Christianity  fitnce  the 
Apostolic  age.  Th'wc  who  consider  thi^  Gospel  a  purely 
natural  product,  wmild  cflura  this  line  of  denuirration  be- 
tween Apo-ttolic  and  post- Apostolic  theology,  and  put  both 
on  the  same  level.  Among  the  writers  who  have  handled 
the  subjw!t  with  inarke  '.  ability  are  certain  Rimiau  ("atho- 
lic  authors,  ftg  De  Maiairo,  and  Mohler,  on  the  continent, 
and  Newman  in  Kngland.  As  Newman,  in  hi^  most  in- 
tending and  suggestive  Ksiaay,  has  shown,  political  and  re- 
ligions ideaa  arc  in  their  own  nature  fructifying.  They 
do  nut,  like  mathematiial  truth,  lie  inert  in  the  minda 
into  which  they  tall.  On  the  eontrarj",  they  procliico  a 
ferment.  Cbritiliau  tnilli  alfetrtri  in  this  living  way  tlie 
iutfillect,  the  emotions,  and  tho  will.  The  miud  receives 
these  ideas  an  inU*  .tu  alembic.  It  eserclsfts  upon  tliem  its 
analysis;  it  tbrmulalus  tliara,  iwtinecbi  tlieni  wilh  the  riist 
of  its  belief  elucidates  and  defends  them  by  blending 
with  lliera  collateral  truth  which  they  imply.  Theology, 
or  the  trnnslation  nf  Christian  truth  int«i  dogma,  is  the  rc- 
Mitt  of  this  intellectual  proa(>»4.  Christian  ideas,  likewitjc, 
and  the  objects  of  faith,  excite  the  emotional  nature.  They 
cull  into  life  sentiments  which  incnqiorate  themselves  iu 
Christian  art  and  worship.  In  the  proportion  in  which 
they  trannfitrm  the  mind  and  character,  they  transform  life. 
The  ethical  reUtious  of  Cbristiiuiity  are  by  dej^rees  uji- 
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folded.  New  obligations  arc  brotifrht  tn  conwiousnwB, 
froiQ  dny  to  dny.  Cruel  aniusetiiDtiU  of  btMitlimi  tuiliquity 
died  out  unc'iT  llic  silent  iiifluonce  of  the  Christian  RpiriL 
An  atmosphere  of  fwiing  is  pmdu(!i?d,  iu  wliieh  unrigh- 
teous ]t>gi!s1at-ion  and  brutal  punish  men  l.s  cannot  survive^ 
Lpss  ih'in  ft  wntiiiy  ago,  Ciiristlim  miiiLitens  imported' 
Blavps  from  Africa  for  donifstic  service.  Whon  the  Araeri- 
ran  Coiisiitiition  was  fliprned,  Christian  sptitiinfnt  bad  nnt 
r'm-n  to  a  slrvngth  HulGtrient  Uy  forbid  Ike  conlinuaoce  of 
the  slave  trade ;  and  it  was  allowed  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now  this  iraffif:  i?  treaU^d  us  plnury  by  llie  CEiristiati  na- 
tions. The  New  TesUimcut  did  not,  in  express  terms,  /  n 
prohibit  slavery  ;  Init  the  spirit  of  Cbristianlty  almtUhed  It,  f  , 
The  trentnurnt  of  the  poor,  of  (he  insane,  and  of  the  suf- 
Rring  ami  aflliolcd  cla-^-ies  generally,  wliiiih  failed  to  shock 
the  Christian  sutue  t)(  a  former  day,  is  now  felt  to  he  in- 
human. All  the>7e  devclopmcnta,  whether  of  thought  amJ 
belief,  of  worship  iind  devotion,  of  Christian  politics,  or 
morals,  as  far  as  they  are  eouml  or  vrholesome,  arc  due  to 
the  genius  of  ChriHtianity.  Here  is  at  once  their  Bouroe, 
and  the  touelistone  of  their  character.  As  Protestanfcii,  we 
ruu$t  demur  to  the  doctrine  tliat  an  inliillibic  tuift^uarj 
exists  against  the  inlnvJuction  of  elomentA  at  variance  wiih 
Christian  truth,  which  niijy  prove  the  germ  of  a  Jalse  de- 
velopment. But  even  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  hold 
that  the  u'hole  deposit  of  revealed  truth  was  with  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  is  oontiined  in  their  teaehiog.  So 
far  an  the  development  in  normal,  it  springs  out  of  tho 
primitive  so«d.  What  we  behold  results  from  a  clearer 
understanding,  a  more  vivid  appreeiation,  of  tho  truth  set 
fbrl.h  in  the  New  Tostamunt  To  the  sura  and  Bubstanoa 
of  this  truth,  nothing  has  been  added. 

Christian  ethies  have  t^imetiiiiefl  been  charged  with  fault, 
Mr.  J.  S.  %till,  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty,  says:  "I  believe 
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thiit  otiier  etliim  (Iiaii  that  wTiirlv  Rvii  lie  evolved  from  ei- 
clusivL'lj"  Christian  sources,  must  exist  aitlc  by  aide  with 
CtiriHtian  etlii(»  to  produce  the  moral  regeneration  of  man* 
kind."'  lie  guards  a^iitat  niisui)dcrstiiiidiiig,  hy  add- 
ing: "  I  believe  that  the  :«iyiiiga  of  Christ  are  all  I  hat  I 
CUD  !>cc  aoy  evidence  of  their  having  bcL^u  iutcudcd  tu  be; 
that  they  are  irreconcilable  with  nothing  which  a  oompre- 
hfiiwivc  mi>rality  requires  ;  that  evorythini»  which  is  cx- 
oelicitt  in  ethii»  muy  be  bnjught  williiii  them,  with  do 
greater  violence  to  their  Unguago  (hun  han  boca  done  by 
all  who  liavi!  uttemptutl  l«  duduue  from  thytn  any  praelieal 
system  of  comliict  whatever."'  If  notliing  more  were 
meant  than  tliat  the  New  Testament  does  not  pretend  to 
define  all  the  pariiculun*  of  duty,  but  loiivos  ihem  in  some 
cases  ta  be  inferred,  Mr,  Mill's  observalion  would  bo  just. 
He  refers,  iu  support  of  bix  criticism,  to  the  absence  of  any 
reoogntlion.  in  Christian  etliim,  of  duty  to  the  «tfite,  to  the 
negative  character  of  Chri^liau  precepts,  to  au  exchiBive 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  piwsive  virtues,  and  to  the  want 
of  reference  to  inagnaainiity,  [lersonal  dignity,  the  spiise  of 
honor,  and  the  like,— qualities  which,  he  says,  we  learu  to 
esteem  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources. 

The  imputatioQ  that  Christian  precepts  are  pre-emi- 
nenily  negative,  is  .surely  not  founded  in  Inilh.  It  is  not 
"a  fu{{Itive  and  olui»tered  virtue  "  which  Is  enjoined  in  the 
New  Tesiament.  To  do  good  is  made  not  less  obligatory 
than  to  ahiin  evil.  The  religion  which  ha.^  for  its  work  to 
tmiuibrm  the  world  k  not  satisfied  with  a  mocc  abatioeuce 
from  wrong- doing. 

It  is  not  iruo  that  by  insisting  on  mutual  benevolence, 
Christianity  (hereby  weakens  the  force  of  [mrtlcular  obliga- 
tions. The  G(ie|)c1  iloM  not  frc»wn  upon  patrioti.sm  any 
more  tlian  apon  the  domestic  aSTcctJoaB.     Not  the  love  of 
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coiintTy,  more  tlian  the  love  of  kinilred,  Is  eliilled  by 
Chmtian  teiictiing.  Tlie  state,  as  well  aa  titu  fainity,  is 
recugnizod  »»  a  |Kirt  of  the  divine  orcI«r.  It  was  an 
Apiiscle  who  loved  hU  inyn  nation  so  urUviidjr  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  awursed  for  tlit:ir  suite. 

If  the  passive  virturs  arc<;\alt«sl  in  the  Christian  wystem, 
it  ia  not  oA  the  suhstitule,  but  as  tlie  ooniptcinetit  of  quali- 
tiee  of  another  class.  R{'veTi^  is  unlawful;  truth  b  not 
to  \x  propagated  by  vioIi'Ihm:  ;  but  unrighteousness  in 
every  form  is  assailed  with  an  carnestiirsn  that  admits  of 
no  incraiae.  Nor  do<'ii  the  religion  of  thii  Ntw  TratariiPiit 
diacouuteiiance  the  use  of  force  for  tlie  protection  of  mxricly. 
The  ina^strato  in  the  miiii»tcr  of  God  for  the  execution  of 
justice.  Aa  for  magnanimity,  the  sense  of  honor,  and 
kiadred  feelings,  tliey  arc  included  in  the  category  of 
whataoever  thiii^  are  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  g<K)d 
report.'  Christianity  exclude*  nothing  ilint  is  adminibla 
from  its  ideal  ofcharnotcr ;  and  if  there  be  virtues  which 
have  flourished  on  heathen  grouud,  Chrislinntty  takes  Iheni 


np, 


while  at  the  winie  time  it  infu^ES  into  them  a  new 


jirit — the  leaven  of  an  unselfish  lovo. 
Robust  and  aggressive  elements  enter  into  iha  Clirisllan 
ideal  of  charac-tur;  yet  there  was  a  reason  why,  at  tha 
outlet.  cmphiL^i^  »«hoidd  be  laid  u|>on  mL-okiiese,  patience, 
resignation,  and  the  othiT  virtues  culled  jsiKsive.  The  fms 
of  a  Chrifltiau  wera  of  his  own  household.  All  the  forces 
of  Booiety,  rivil  and  ettrlesia;^tiial,  were  arrayed  against 
him.  There  wa:*  the  atroiiyest  [losaible  need  for  the  exer- 
cane  of  jnit  tliese  ({iialities.  Particular  affcrtioret,  like  the 
love  of  home  and  of  oonutry,  have  a  root  in  Clirl»t!aa 
ethics.  But  since  Christianity  came  into  a  world  where 
patrioliam,  and  other  aflcctions  HmiU-'d  in  their  ninj;c,  ex- 
ercised a  control  that  supplanted  the  broader  principle  of 

'  Phil.  ir.  8. 
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philnntlirnpy,  it  waa  rcquL-^iU;  timt  tbc  wtiler  and  otor* 
generic  pnuciple  should  l>e  iuculcalcd  with  ail  urgency,. 
Dot  with  a  view  to  extir|mt«  or  cncr\*atc,  but  to  curb  and 
puriiy  SLibordinjtC  priaciplcs  of  action.  In  Christian 
etliics,  all  the  virtues,  the  milder  and  more  Degative,  with 
tlic  bolder  and  laorc  heroic — courage  io  suflcring,  aud 
courage  ia  action,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  mother  in  her 
household,  of  the  patriot  on  the  battle- Seld.  of  the  mis- 
Bioaury  to  distAst  natiooa — fiud  a  just  rcoogDitioa. 

We  hnve  now  to  inquire  m  what  relation  Christianity 
stands  to  the  higher  foi'ios  of  licatbcn  religion. 

Independently  of  the  doctrire  net  forth,  there  13  an  un- 
deniable contrast  between  the  tone  of  prophctaand  ajKwtlea, 
and  that  of  beatbci)  poets  n,nd  sages  in  their  loftiest  mcKla. 
There  la  in  the  former  a  holy  urgency,  an  aitthoritative 
directness,  a  pungeaoy  of  rebuke,  whioh  strike  the  mind 
as  a  voice  from  within  the  veil.  As  in  no  other  literature, 
the  soul  feels  itself  in  contnrt  with  the  Rupernntural.  The 
haman  author  spKika  an  one  inspirt'd,  as  the  orgaa  of  the 
Eternal.  "  Ho  taught  them  as  one  having  authnrity  "  en- 
presjips  the  fooling  of  those  who  heard  Jimus.'  It  indicates 
a  clianii-'ter  that  bolongd  to  the  Bible,  in  distinctlou  from 
all  the  prodiintH  of  hcatlion  wisdom. 

Yet  underneath  the  6uper<4tition  of  heathenism  the 
Apostle  Paul  nvngnijsed  a  true  seeking  for  God.  He 
quoted  with  approval  a  aentenoe  from  a  heathen  pnet  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  something  in  man  nkin  to  the  divine 
nature.'  He  declares  tlmt  if  a  law  Imd  been  given  to  the 
Jews,  the  same  was  true  of  the  heathen.  They,  too,  had 
a  law  written  upon  the  heart, — a  rule  which  M^aa  implie<l 
ill  their  judgnieiita  of  one  another.  '  The  contents  of  thla 
UDwritten  mandate  of  CDiisoienee  corresponded  to  the  moral 

■  Mutt.  tU-  29 ;  Mark  I.  22.        ■  AcU  xvii  29.       *  Bom,  ii.  li,  IS, 
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precepts  of  ihe  Old  Testament.  There  were  not  wanting 
teachers,  of  whom  Socrato  was  tba  foremost,  to  inculcate 
moral  obti^tious.  There  were  iiiflueaocs  fitted  to  ctlucata 
the  conscience.  Tbo  scoso  of  sin  wus  far  from  bein^  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrews.  It  finds  a  deep  Dtteraoce  in  tli6 
literature  of  other  nations. 

Even  the  other  element  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  cle- 
ment of  prophecy,  is  not  without  its  analogon  among  tho 
heathen.     There  U  a  natural  prophecy,  the  act  of 

"  the  prophetic  »oul 
or  Ht*  «!•)«  vw\d,  dreAming  on  thingn  la  comtt." 

There  were  yearnings  that  coi)i<l  not  be  met  on  the  plane 
of  natural  religion,  and  under  the  onler  of  things  insepara- 
ble from  beatlietiism.  The  sense  of  an  unnatuml  estrange- 
ment from  one  another,  and  fmin  G<id,  sprang  up  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  were  walls  of  seiwration  which  had 
b^iin  to  chafe  the  spirit,  but  which  it  was  impossible  JbO 
surmount.  There  were  ideas  not  to  be  realized  under 
the  divUive  influentx;  of  Polytheism — *'  luminous  anticipa- 
taona  " — glimpses,  at  least,  of  something  better  for  man, 
yet  he_i"ond  his  reach.  There  was  thus  a  kind  of  proplicy, 
as  well  OS  law,  outside  of  Judaism. 

If  all  this  be  true,  and  if  the  heathen  nations,  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  were  subject  to  a  providential  training,  why  not 
awign  the  same  propicdentic  office  to  Gentile  religion  and 
philosophy  that  we  uiislgn  to  the  Judaic  system?  Some 
have  thought  that  we  should  do  thin ;  and  among  them,  the 
eminent  theologian,  SfhUiit-rmachcr.  The  ui^umcnts  for 
this  view  do  not  lack  plaiisLbillty.  Heathenism,  it  is  said, 
at  least  in  ita  bcftt  repreoentatives,  was  monotheistic     Tha 

t Gentiles  wore  equally  objects  uf  divine  favor,  and  they  were 
on  the  same  footi  ng,  as  regardB  the  offer  of  siil  vation,  aa  tha 
Jews:  "for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Ch^ek"  (lioDi.  X.  12).     Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
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ill  connection  witli  tlie  fiiMt  preaching  of  Climtisnily  that 
the  Gi-iitii(.'3  woru  fituiid,  a»  a  riilo,  more  reurly  to  receive 
it.  The  niimlwr  of  coiivertft  from  the  Jewish  side  was 
stuatt  in  comparison  with  the  luultitLde  of  hotitUen  who 
wt'lcnmeil  the  new  faith.  The  Apofitle  Paul  hiwl  been  siir- 
priwwl — wo  might  say.  perpluxecl  —  \>y  this  uitcxpet-'U^d  ami 
Mtjtrtiing  fiict.  This  feeling  in  his  lulml  wa»  at  the  root 
of  that  whole  clist-u^^ion  about  etwtion  anj  the  plan  of 
Go:),  in  tlic  Epii^tlc  tu  ths  Romnne,  which  has  been  a  liattle- 
groiinil  of  theotogians  ever  aince.  What  iiuuld  be  the 
in(.>aniiig  of  Providence  ?  That  the  chosen  people,  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  ishould  turn  a»vay  from  the  blessing 
whieh  the  Geiiulra  were  flnoking  to  gra?pl  The  immeili- 
ale  cause  which  the  Apostle  a-wigns,  was  the  nnbelief  of  the 
Jews.  A  moral  biJmliiL-ss  bad  ovL-rtakoii  llieiii.  But  if 
the  Old  Testament  [icople  had  hrw«no  degenerate,  and  if 
the  hcutbfii  were  more  open  to  the  truth  than  tlicy,  where 
lay  the  pre  eminence  of  the  Jiidain  system  a.s  a  pteihigrigic 
iustruineuL!  I.-i  not  tlii»  a  case  where  the  tree  i»  to  be 
judged  by  its  fnii's? 

But  this  ciupHtion  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by  a  cntmt  of 
hciuls.  It  remains  true  that  "  sulvaCion  is  of  the  Juwa." 
The  ftirt  of  capital  iraportanco  ia  tluit  Judaism  is  the  parent 
of  rhri:5lLanity.  Thtre  was  the  hearth-stone  of  rhe  new 
religion.  The  new  eystera  sprang  up  i»n  Ihesoil  of  the  old, 
and  could  spring  up  nowUereelae.  There  wore  ''the  ora- 
cles of  Gwi ; "  there  were  the  MoHsianic  promise,  and  the 
aspiration;  kindicd  by  them,  in  a  form  that  matle  it  po.^^ibltt 
for  the  Messiah  to  arise,  with  a  full  conBcio«8tie*i  of  his 
calling,  and  to  be  reoognize<l  by  othersi.  The  peculiarity 
Iic3  io  the  organie  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earlier  Rttvc- 
lation  to  ca«.'h  other,  and  the  collective  relation  of  the  whole 
of  theiQ  to  the  G(K<pel.  Ffenoe,  the  earliest  adherents  nf 
tlie  Chrlistian  Ciitli  by  whom  it  was  Grst  propagated  io  the 
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worifl,  its  autlioritative  expounders  for  all  time,  were  of 
Jewish  oTtrnetion.  Among  the  liealh(>n,  on  tlio  coulrary, 
the  foregleams  oi"  llio  Light  to  como  were  diswonnected, 
wntlcrcd.  There  wns  no  steady  nc]vanc«.  Wliy  was  tliera 
no  ili^fiiifHl  MyHsiauie  expectation  among  thcni?  Why  was 
not  (he  Messiah  born  of  the  Gentihps?  The  Platonic 
PhMo-iophy  has  wlucattfcl  many,  from  Auiriwtiiieto  XeandRP, 
ibr  the  lungdom  of  Christ ;  but  out  of  PlatunUni  the  Gos- 
jiel  coulj  not  corns.  The  kiugdom  of  Plato  is  presented  in 
"the  Repnhlic"  Nor  wouM  men  imbued  with  Plutonium 
have  funued  the  best  imcleua  of  the  early  ohureli.  In  the 
first  centuries,  the  attempt  to  sever  the  new  dispenaation 
from  tlic  old,  atid  to  dicgrade  or  ignore  the  Old  Testament, 
reawlted  in  the  wild  epecuhitions  of  Gnosticism.  The  fiite 
of  the  new  nystera,  thtw  torn  from  its  oi^iinic  relations,  wua 
like  that  of  a  ship,  cut  loose  from  its  moorings,  and  leA,  to 
drifl  wUitlicr  it  might. 

The  privilege  conferred  on  the  Jews,  in  the  ep«cial  train- 
ing to  which  they  were  subjeetcil,  mighty  if  abused,  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  receiving  the  GoOtt  Xcw»,  even 
io  eomparison  with  the  nations  wliicli  had  been  euCfered 
"to  walk  in  their  own  wave.'*  "It  might  be,"  Eays  Dr. 
Arnold,  '*  that  they  were  tempted  by  their  verj'  distinctncaB 
to  despise  other  nations;  still  they  did  G'kI's  work, — still 
tliey  preayrved  unhnrt  tlic  seed  of  eternal  life,  and  were  tlio 
miuistcra  of  blessing  to  atl  other  nations,  even  though 
tliera.-M>Ive3  Ihiled  to  enjoy  it,"  It  is  a  question  how  far  the 
prineiple  of  Natural  Selection  will  aeconnt  for  progress  in 
the  nnimal  kingilora.  It  is  certain  that  a  prineiple  of 
proviJentinl  aeleetion  is  oft^-n  ejcemplifiod  in  historr,  in  the 
dealings!  of  G(xl  with  mankind.  Nations  are  9ifte«I.  A 
procrasof  judgment  and  of  rejeetion  is  wilni?»wid.  There  in 
an  Bpparent  los^  and  wasrte ;  as  when  a  few  hloseonM  only, 
out  of  a  multitude,  fructify.    The  Apoetle  Paul  affirius 
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tliis  very  principle  of  selection  in  the  case  of  (lie  Jews. 
Tliere  was  an  elect  fraction  who  did  not  tura  t-heir  bm^ka 
on  the  M««si«li— juat  m,  in  tins  duys  of  Elijah,  seven  thou- 
Ban<i  were  juumi  who  had  nnt  IhiwihI  the  knee  to  Itual.' 
Moreuver,  it  iuui«t  be  rciiicmberc<l  that  in  »omc  casiti  the 
docility  which  tlie  heathen  maiiilUtetl  when  the Goser^I  was 
first  pruaehc<l,  was  due  to  an  iuflueuee  of  th«  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  upon  them. 

The  Apostle  Paul  illustrates  the  character  of  ancient 
bcatheniHiQ,  by  comparing  the  Gentile  port  of  the  churc-h 
to  the  wild  oliro  gmfteti  into  the  native  olive.'  The  wild 
olive  is  not  worthkss,  but  it  csm  not  hear  savory  fruit  uutil 
it  draws  iti  aiip  from  the  stoclt  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  Tho  brauchcti  of  thi»stoek,  tl  U  triii;, 
were  broken  off;  yet  to  the  engniftcd  bmroh,  whieh  ]mr- 
takes  of  ita  root  and  fatueti!!,  it  is  £aid;  "Thou  beareat  not 
the  ront,  but  the  root  thee,"*  In  the  same  epirit,  Sehelliiig 
has  eallei!  the  ho:ithen  religions  "  wild -growing."  They  are 
like  the  flowers  that  S|>r!ng  up  of  themsel  ves  by  the  way-side, 
— not  destitute  of  fragrance  and  beaiiiy,  yet  iiifcrioi'  to  ttie 
plants  which  Iiavv  been  watered  acid,  pruned  by  the  hand 
of  a  skilful  gardener. 

In  the  imiuiries  before  us  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  disitinctive  character  of  ChrisiIaiilLy.  It  is  a  religion. 
It  in  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  an  ethical  doctrine.  Morality 
finds  a  broader  ittatement,  a.  more  aoleinn  aanetion,  and, 
above  all,  gains  a  new  motive.  But  the  morals  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  the  fintt  or  the  main  thing.  Gibbon  pliimi'r< 
himself  on  finding  in  Isocrates  a  precept  which  he  pronuuiR-es 
the  wiuivalcnt  of  tlie  Golden  Rule.  He  might  have  col- 
lected like  sayings  from  a  variety  of  lieathcn  sources ;  al- 
though nctlhcr  Confiiriiis,  nor  any  other  of  the  authora  ia 
whom  these  eayings  arc  found,  contaiua  the  precept  in  a 

'  Bora.  xi.  4.  ■  Bom.  ai.  24-  »  Eom.  xL  18. 
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form  at  once  positive  and  universal.  But  anctliii'at  maxim 
not  very  n?raote  in  its  tenor  from  the  Golxlen  Rule,  raay 
unJoiitttydly  bo  cit«l  from  a  curabcr  of  heatfieu  ttfacliers, 
ami  also  from  the  Rabbis.  Nowhere  e\»e  indeed  does 
this  precept  have  thp  prominence  that  is  given  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  does 
not  consist  in  particular  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
however  noble  they  may  be.  The  oljllgiition  to  be 
pure,  truthful,  just,  even  the  obligatiou  to  forbearance 
and  compassion,  was  not  unknown  to  the  snges  of  an- 
tiquity. Oa  th«c  [loiuls  of  duty,  Christianity,  ta  be 
su<e,  8i>eaks  with  aa  iiiipresniveuesa  never  ti|uallt'd  liefore. 
But  ajHirt  from  the  holy  fervor  of  its  moral  injunctions, 
there  is  not.  so  mu'^h  that  id  absolutely  uew.  Christianity 
in  its  et«enco  t»  a  religion. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  s^ieclal  truth,  like  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality,  that  the  eubstance  of  Christianity  la  to  be  found, 
Faith  in  immortality  is  not  the  eiulusive  possesaioa  of 
Cbrintian  bcllevere.  Philosofjhops  arguwl  for  lliiw  doctrine, 
and  some  believed  in  il,  with  nothing  to  instruct  them  but 
tlie  light  of  nature.  They  looked  forward  to  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishraenti).  The  same  thing  might  bo 
aaid  of  various  other  propositions  which  are  considered  a 
part  of  religion. 

Christianity  has  boen  properly  atylcd  the  religion  of  re- 
dempticH).  Here  Ilea  its  peculiarity.  It  is  the  approach 
of  heaven  to  men;  the  love  of  God  taking  hold  of  men  to 
lift  them  up  lo  a  higher  fcllawship.  The  originality  of  the 
ChristitiD  religion  la  to  be  sought  in  the  character  and 
pemm  of  Chrixt  fiiinself,  and  in  the  uew  life  that  flon-a 
out£:t>ai  Him. 
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THE  IC030.N   E»PIRR  AS  A  TREIPACATIOIT    FOR  CHKIBTU!tmr. 

"TllR  rqtning  of  Jcniis  Clirlat  Is  tlio  providfQtml  jiistiS- 
cnlioii  uf  the  crtiiqiierlng  poUc/  of  the  Senate,"'  Tim  cluse 
rcliilion  ol'ttic  Rimuiii  Empire  ti»CEinatiuiiitj  lias  not  failed 
to  strike  thoii;{titri)I  mlndt^  of  whiitovcr  crfed.  A  Htern  spi- 
rit, a  liani,  u iirclcuti iig  [Kflicy,  mnrkotl  llio  9tj;p8  oflloniaii 
C4)ii(|U^t.  To  aparc  tlte  tiubmifiisivo  and  war  <io^Mi  the 
proud — -parwre  subjteiia  d  debdUire  eiipcrboa' — was  the 
roco^niMd  maxim;  but  in  praotico  the  llomaiia  not  seldom 
fell  btflow  tlie  mtik-ure  of  luiiitanit;'  dictated  by  this  rule. 
There  were  fl.x;5rfltit  crimes  ngainst  civilixation,  like  llie  de- 
Btrnction  of  the  great  commoroial  eiti.:«  of  Curttingo  ntid 
Coriiitli,  nijd  the  enslaving  of  their  iidinliitaiiti.  Vrt  in 
the  cuurse  of  events  thai  built  up  lbostu|»c*mli>U8  and  loiig- 
en<hinng  fiihrie  oC  Uoman  dominion,  even  the  Christiiin 
Kat!i(-'ra  who  reprobaltd  tliose  crimes,  diseerued  a  provi- 
dentint  piirjKwe* 

Circumstaiiws  favored  the  growth  of  Rimuin  power, 
Had  Alu'nauder  the  Great  lived  to  carry  his  urmij  wtst- 
vraril,  the  isMues  of  liistory  might  have  been  wholly  nltered. 
Had  Greece  not  fallen  politically  and  inorally,  and  liad  iho 
tiiigdomsof  the  East  not  Buiik  Into  denrepitnde.  tlip  snbju- 
gution  of  ibcsc  c<mntries  miglit  have  been  impaa^iblt'j  and 
BocQe  might  have  been  atuppcd  ia  lier  career  of  cuniju(»t. 

•  Lttiirent.  Ramt,  p.  8.  ■  Viigil,  .Jin.  VI.  483- 


But  after  Carthage,  her  great  rival,  liaJ  been  crushed,  tJiere 
was  no  other  people  tlint  had  the  encrgj'  requisite  to  wilh- 
etund  her  j)rogrPS3  to  univentat  empire. 

So  extended  was  the  sway  of  Rumc,  nitd  no  <lpop  were  its 
fuundutinns,  that  it  seemt^d  incapable  of  overthniw,  and 
carat  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  tlie  fixed  ord>-r  of  things, 
on  a  level  wilIi  the  tinaltentble  s^-sleiu  of  imtnre.  Some 
of  the  tar\y  Fathers,  therefore,  looked  forward  to  the  sub- 
veraloo  of  the  Rumun  domlniuD  as  the  precursor  of  Anti- 
christ, and  the  sigmil  for  the  final  catastnjphe  in  the  world's 
hiatnry}  The  idea  of  the  [(cqwlulty  of  the  Roman  Eiopira 
entered  deeply  into  the  Chrifitian  thinking  uf  the  middle 
ages.  Thai  Knipire  was  eonwived  of  as  the  counterpart 
of  the  Church,  seminnf;  that  unity  of  mankind  in  the  eecii- 
lar  sphere,  which  corn-Mjwndcd,  as  a  ncti-asary  cunditiim,  to 
their  unity  io  things  S|iintual.  An  imperishable  State  was 
mated  to  an  imperishable  Churoh.  IIfn«!  when  Enmpo 
crystallized  anew  under  the  auspictu  of  the  Fnink^  it  was 
the  revived  Roman  Empire  of  which  Charlemai^ne  became 
the  anointed  head;  and  the  eame  Empire  was  continued, 
in  all  its  sacred  authority,  under  the  liue  of  ticrmaa  Em- 
perops. 

While  the  ap^noy  of  Rome  in  paving  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  overlooked,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  dwell  too  exclusively  upnn  the  external  features  of  thia 
preparatory  work.  Tha  wide-sprcatl  peace  eonsequentupoo 
the  subjection  of  so  many  nations  to  a  common  govern- 
ment, (he  tjioiiities  fiir  travel  and  intercourse  which  were 
0|>cn  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Ghwpel,  the  shielil  thrown 
over  them  by  Roman  law,  and  other  advantages  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  have  justly  aUra(t«l  notice.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther side  to  the  influence  of  Rome  that  It  even  more  im- 
presuve  in  connection  with  the  anbjcct  before  us.     The  ef- 

■  XeKatilui,  Apol^  32;  LuL-UuiUiii^  InM.,  tIL  19,  23. 
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fiwt  of  tlic  consnliflation  of  so  large  a  part  of  mankind  in 
one  jjolitical  body,  ia  breaking  up  local  and  tribal  iiarrow- 
ncfifi,  and  in  awakening  what  ma.y  be  termed  a  ocismo|inlltnn 
fwling,  18  in  the  higiiust  degree  ititere&tJrig.  The  IloDiao 
dumitiion  was  the  mpansof  a  cnental  and  moral  prefiaralion 
fiir  the  Go8j>cl;  and  thia  incidc^ntal  «Quit  ia  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  prnpased  the  nnifiratinn 
of  manktwd  throu.:h  a  spiritual  bond.  Whatever  tended 
to  melt  down  the  prejudices  of  nation,  and  clan,  and  creed, 
and  instil  in  tlic  room  of  tlicm  more  tiberul  aentitnenta^ 
opened  a  path  Ibr  the  Gospel.  Now  we  find  that  under  the 
political  sj'stera  established  by  Rome,  a  variety  of  agencita 
co-optrated  to  efiect  bucH  a  reeidt.  Powerfid  fori^s  were  at 
work  whtee  eCTcct  was  not  Iimit«xl  to  the  creation  of  out- 
ward advantages  for  the  di-isemiiiatlon  of  tlie  religion  of 
Christ,  but  tended  to  produoc  a  moro  or  less  genial  soil  for 
its  reception.  We  Imvo  then  to  cinbrace  in  one  view  the 
influence  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  ia  both  of  these  relations, 
in  shaping  outward  circumstances,  and  in  favoring  a  men- 
tal habit,  wbioh  were  propitious  to  the  lutroduction  of  the 
new  &itH. 

1.  Glance  at  the  extent  and  general  chanict<?r  of  the 
Empire  established  by  the  Romans.  It  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  n  distance  of  more  than  three 
thnuiiand  mi!c9,  and  from  the  Danube  on  tlic  north,  and 
the  friths  of  Scotland,  to  the  catamrtA  of  the  Nile  and  the 
African  deftcrt.  All  the  tribca  and  natiuns  inhabiting  this 
immeose  territory  had  surrendered  their  iiid^pendeiice,  and 
were  connected  together  in  one  political  sj'stem.  The  Par- 
tliiana  in  the  far  Kawt  were  left  unauUluod  ;  and  beyond 
the  Rliine  were  the  Germans  whom  the  Romans  failed  to 
oonquer,  and  could  only  rejjel  to  their  native  forcats.  There 
have  been,  and  there  are  now,  empires  which  cover  more 
square  miles;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Borne  is 
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that  she  brought  under  her  soeptn;  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  tho  world.  And  tlie  relation  of  mast  of  Iicr  provliict-s  to 
the  JMitftrrftnenn  gave  t«  lier  dominion  a  geographical 
unity.  Of  its  entire  population  we  have  not  the  data  for 
an  exact  et^ti  mate.  It  vtms  tiomcwlicrc  intm  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  milllona, 

The  Roman  world — orhU  Romarmut,  as  the  RoroaiiB 
proudly  called  it^natumlly  divided  itself  into  two  region^ 
the  East  and  the  West."  It  was  not  a  mere  geographical 
line  that  separated  tliem,  but  diffea-neea  lying  deep  in  hia- 
>ry  and  in  the  charaoterlatics  of  their  inhnhitant^^ ;  no  that 
guliKequcutly,  when  the  Empire  was  divided,  it  was  not 
an  aocideut  tliat  drew  the  line  between  these  two  grand 
(KClions. 

The  East  comprisfd.  that  portion  of  Western  Asia  wbiob 
wan  included  between  the  Black  Sea  and  tha  Mvditerrauuan 
on  tho  west,  the  Caucoaus  on  the  uorth,  the  ^-aJley  of  th« 
Nile  on  the  south,  and  the  Caf^pian,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
dt«!rt5  of  vVrabia  ou  tho  casL  Egypt  was  placed  by  the 
ancienti  in  Ai^ia,  and  formed  a  |mrt  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  Isthmus  between  tho  Euxiue  and  the  Caspian, 
were  the  nnmerwia  tribc-s  of  the  Caiirasiis,  gronpe<J  in  con- 
federneics  or  Itingdoms  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Ko- 
mans.  Mostly  unrivilized,  and  in  perpetual  «>nfli<!t  with 
the  S&rmatianB,  Scfythians,  aiid  other  Asiatic  Lordcg  which 
were  already  in  motion,  they  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
Empire.  The  Greek  colonies  along  tho  coastof  tlio  Euxiiie 
served  as  a  oonnecting  tinic  and  a  cliannel  ofcomraorciul 
intorc'iuree  between  the  Cautrjsus  and  the  East,  and  the 
eivilliwl  eofnniiinitics  of  tho  West.  Armenia,  harassed  by 
the  AreaeidWj  tbe  Partlnan  rulers  who  held  Babylonia  and 

'  See  Amedee  Thirrry,  TMfn\t  d«  T  Enpim  Romain,.  p  8iac<j.,  «rlUi 
the  reference*.  In  ilm  briL*f  pnTnumphii  wJiisli  immudiutvly  foUuir,  I 
un  jtrincipftll;  guided  hy  M.  'tl"<ttty'»  (Icotch- 
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C'baldea,  received  ita  kings  from  the  Romans,  nud  was  ra- 
duccd  to  a  province  by  Trajan,  In  Asia  Minor  tUere  was 
a  mixture  of  various  races.  Basldea  tUe  mdigcnoua  pco- 
|i]cs,  tlic  Grcoks  had  their  ancient  and  floariahiiig  cities  on 
the  Bca~coait.  The  Tliradans  hnd  ma<lc  their  way  to  the 
coatit  of  Bithynia.  Celtic  invudcrs  had  penetrated  into 
Plir\'gia,  and  fnnndeil.  thert;  tliR  Gnlntian  kingdom.  A 
brunch  uf  the  Syrian  rat*  had  planted  itsetf  in  Cappadoria. 
And,  nftor  the  pxpedilion  of  Alcxandor,  all  th<«e  diOcrent 
nations  were  n]inglc>d  with  oMiidental  Gpeeks. 

From  the  slioros  of  llva  Halys  eastward  to  the  Tigris, 
And  from  the  nionnliiins  of  Caucasus  on  the  north  to  tho 
Arabian  gulf,  w-cre  spread  the  diflbrent  brariehc?s  of  the  Se- 
mitic race.  On  ihe  north  and  extending  (ci  the  Knphratea 
Were  the  Syriansj  In  Pulettinu  were  the  HGbreAVfi,  and  upon 
tho  Tyrian  coast  the  Phajniolaiiti;  in  Babylou  were  the 
Chaldeans;  while  the  nmnadio  Anib  trilie*  roamed  over 
the  peniiiHuIa  cif  Arabia  and  the  plains  of  Mestipotaiuia. 
From  tho  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris,  stretching  toward 
the  Eimt,  were  the  Persian  dlalectM  and  nations.  In  th» 
time  of  Atigiii^tus,  the  Roman  bcuiidary  was  the  Cuphmtea. 
Arabia  wa6  still  independent. 

The  native  Egj-ptian  race  remained  unmoved  in  it«  tra- 
dition-t,  its  »x-ial  organization,  and  Ita  religion;  but  in  a  few 
oitie«,  of  whii'h  Alexandria  was  the  chief,  under  the  auspi- 
oes  of  the  Ptolemies,  Greek  civiliicition  attained  to  a  flour- 
ishing development.  Greece,  which  was  cmisidered  to  be- 
long to  the  RasI,  where  it  eventually  fell  at  the  divisliin  of 
the  Empire,  hod  nothing  to  boast  of,  eave  its  glories  in  the 

[Mst. 

The  primitive  inhabltantjt  of  the  African  coaat  of  the 
Mcditerniiioan  hail  belonged  to  one  race,  hut  had  been  di- 
vided into  twoHgen-gatioainrtvinrMlcracies  of  tribeg.  West 
of  the  Lybisu  antions,  along  Ihc  whole  coast  aa  lur  as  the 
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ocean,  the  Moors  or  Noniidianslmil  established  themselves, 
whom  tradiliun  hitcl  traced  tn  WeHteni  Asia  ns  their  priur 
home.  Upon  theae  barUaroua  peoples  had  come  in  tlie 
Greeks,  who  pbintcJ  thcmscrlvew  aliout  C^-reoe,  and  the 
CarthajjiiiLini*  who  made  their  abcnlc  in  Cartilage  and  ita 
d?pcnden(:ies.  Malta  and  Sardinu  attached  thotn^elves  to 
Carthaginian  civtliziitioii.  but  Sicily  wiia  essentially  Greek. 
The  ficrre  ami  wvirlike  I  lierians,  the  primitive  iiihiibitants 
of  Spain,  whose  territory  waa  fringed  by  Carthaginian 
anil  Gicek  settlementJi,  after  yielding  to  the  liomaim,  not 
only  U-arneU  military  discipline  from  their  conquerors,  but 
<levelo|)e<l  a  taste  for  letters.  Over  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
spread  the  Celtic  race,  with  its  various  bninelics,  of  winch 
we  ha.'©  so  full  a  description  in  the Commentanc3ofC»aar. 
The  Romans  goncrally  included  under  the  t*Tm  Illyricum 
the  lands  situnt«d  between  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Dan- 
ube, ant!  tli«  confines  of  Greece  and  Mncedoiiia;  lands  in- 
habited by  a  multitude  of  petty  nations,  only  a  portion  of 
whom  had  adoptcil,  iu  any  eontiiJemble  measure,  the  art* 
of  eivilization.  Tliraw  felt  the  beneficial  efiwrt  of  its  oon- 
tigiiiiy  to  Asia,  and  to  the  Greek  cities,  espeeially  Byzan* 
tiiim. 

The  provinces  into  whieh  the  ^oraan  world  was  divided 
irere  scpamted  by  Augustus  (b  c.  27^  into  the  proconsu- 
lar, under  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  and  the  imperial,  whieb 
were  governed  Ly  the  lieutenants  of  the  Kmperor.  In  these 
last  were  placed  the  standing  armiea.  In  the  Senatorial 
provinces,  the  Emperor's  authority,  when  he  was  present  in 
person,  snpertedeil  that  of  the  pnKx>n»ultt.  In  truth,  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  within  its  own  provinces  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  Sp»in  was  divided  into  three  proviort-js,  of 
which  the  lai^eitt,  Tarrxgnna,  iu  the  north  and  cast,  and 
Lu!(itin!a,  »mbraciiitj  the  principal  part,  of  mnilern  Portu- 
gal, were  im|ierial,  while  Bstica,  wliiuh  com»pundct  pretty 
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nearly  to  the  present  Andalusia,  with  Seville  and  Gpannda, 
was  midcr  the  Senate.  Of  the  provtnuee  into  which  Guul 
was  divid^ed,  Gallia  Lugdiinonsi* — so  willed  from  the  flimr. 
ishii);*  folony  of  Lyons — and  BoIgR-a,  lying  bfyirnd  the 
Seine,  with  Aquitania,  wliieh  oxtt-'oded  from  the  Atlnntio 
Otvan  totheKhone,  wereinipenal,whileGalli!iNarboiiL'tisi«, 
or  Langiiedoc  and  Pmveuce,  was  sonatorinl.  Upper  and 
Ij*iw'cr  Germany,  stretjihing  from  Basic  to  Lc-yden,  on  (he 
Wist  bunk  tif  the  Rhine^  were  not  constituted  into  provincea 
until  later.  They  foil  into  the  imperial  clasa.  Britain, 
aW,  \va»  conquered,  iind  becamo  an  irnperinl  province  in 
A.  D.  43;  comprising  England,  Waleji,  and  the  Lowlund* 
of  Scotland  bs  far  as  the  Friths.  The  other  iriipprial  pro- 
vinres,  under  Angiistiis,  were  Uhtctia  and  Vindelicia, 
atrettihing  from  the  top  of  the  Ali>s  to  the  Danube,  and 
ea'itward  to  its jnnrtion  with  ihe  Inn;  Noricutn,  a  battlo- 
gruuuii  for  the  Roman  lfgion.s  and  their  Germun  eiietnlcs; 
Pannonia,  east  of  Noncum,  etnbracing  mm^eru  Hungary 
and  portions  of  Anatria;  Mceala,  whose  barbarous  trilmhi- 
tantA  occupied  the  territory  which  is  now  known  as  Servia 
and  Bulgaria,  and  which,  with  Pannonia,  Included  the 
whole  right  bauk  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  Lhe  Black 
Sea ;  and,  in  tbo  E;u)t,  Cilicia.  Syria,  Egypt.  Dacla,  on  tlie 
north  of  the  Danube,  was  not  incurponiled  among  thelmpC' 
rial  provinOM  until  its  conquest  ia  the  time  of  Trajan  [a.  D. 
107).  Under  the  sway  of  the  Senate,  bwidw  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia and  Corsica,  of  whtcrh,  howe%'er.  the  last,  together  with 
Dahnatia  on  tlje  east  of  the  Adriatic,  were  subdcqucntly 
allottcK]  to  the  Emperor,  wore  Gallia  Narbnnensis,  or 
Laaguedocand  Provence,  Bajtica  or  South  Spain.  Dulmatia, 
Afhaia,  Maoodonia,  Cyprus,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus,  or  the 
land  south-west  of  tho  Black  Soa,  Aflia — that  is,  the  iwirtion 
of  ."Vaia  Minor  to  the  we«t  of  Mt.  Taurus  and  thtt  River 
Holya,  Crete,  witli    Cj'renaicu,   or  the  uurtheru  cuast  of 
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Africa,  whicli  is  now  divided  between  Egypt  and  Tripoli ; 
Afrii!u^tliut  is,  the  miuii  part  of  l\w  auuiviil  Curtlmginiaii 
territor/  as  far  ea  tlie  houndarv  of  Maui-ctania  between 
Cirla  and  Sitifis,  uow  CunitUintine  and  Setif,  in  Algiers, 
E[i8tem  and  Southern  8|>ain,  the  oldest  of  tliosu  pro> 
vitictM,  with  tke  exception  of  Sicil)^,  Iui<I  been  con- 
quered  about  llie  middle  of  the  sixtli  centiin,-  after  tho 
foundation  of  the  city;  tlie  youngest,  Efjypt,  Moesia, 
Patiauniu,  were  nnuexvd  to  the  Empire  an  the  fruit 
of  the  victory  over  Mark  Antony  ;  Paunonia  not  tw- 
iDg  constitntwl  a  province  until  a.d.  10.  Jtaly,  of  wliieh 
AuguKtus  fixed  the  Nurthern  iHiundury  at  the  Var,  was 
governed,  not  by  a  proconsul,  but  by  the  civil  oflicers 
of  ib)  own  ooioiiies  and  municipalities;  and  wan  di\-ide(I 
for  adminifttruLive  purposes  into  eleven  regions  or  eirclc!i.  ^ 
There  were  districts  under  direct  imperial  control,  wliicli 
bad  not  a  regular  pnivineial  organ iziitlun,  but  might  l>e 
governed,  like  the  Alpine  dldtrictt,  and  Judea,  by  Pru-j 
cunit4irB,  or,  in  the  case  ofEgypt,  bya  Prefect. 

Riime  did  cot  make  the  first  expiirinient  loivnnl«  tlie 
unilimtioii  of  mankind  in  a  political  form, — the  only  form 
in  which  the  ancienfs  could  conceive  of  eueh  a  union. 
There  had  arisen  n  scries  of  grint  Eminrca,  extending  back 
to  the  diiwu  of  authentic  history.  First,  Eg>'pt,  then  tho 
earlier  kingdom  of  Babylon,  then  thfi  Assyrian  Empire, 
then  the  later  Uihylonian  kinwilom.  hod  ciicli  of  them  col- 
lected miiftitudisi  of  men  under  tho  sway  of  a  single  master. 
These  coKwsal  despotisms,  notwitliHtaiiding  the  npprewion 
and  cruelty  that  belonged  to  them,  were  accessary  to  the 
rijffi  of  civiliiGutiun.     Tlicy  put  an  end  to  the  isolatJoa  of 

'On  the  divWiin  rtfthe  Empire  into  provineet.  m«  Uu^unrdt  in  Iho 
HaadL  d.  rSm  A''crlMimfT,  Vol  !v.  (13731 ;  vnpedally  (lie  lablr,  p.  330 
•cq.  Ri'i-,  iilui,  ^^uii  RMiriroai,  CkitA.  tl  SCadt  tUim.  L  217,  and  M«rlvaK 
BaL  of  (V  Ronaiu,  i.  122. 
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warring  tribia.  Tliey  brought  men  together  in  peaoefol 
iiilen-oiirae,  within  wailed  towns.  Tliere, since  the  arts  of 
tlcfcncc  always  kept  in  atlviinoe  of  the  means  of  attack,  th« 
fniitK  of  Indiuitry  couid  be  stored  a[>,  and  the  couditiou:  oi 
BiKiiely  were  fiLteil  in  some  degi-ce  to  stimulate  ■JT'CotJai 
and  <lie;covory.  Yet  under  these  old  conquering  powers, 
men  w-re  weUed  together  in.  a  maHs ;  the  individual 
counted  fir  ]it>tliing.  With  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, dominion  M-as  transferred  from  the  Semitic  to  the 
.Aryan  fhmily.  The  Persians  in  many  things  anticipated 
the  Kumunti.  Great  roadu,  for  exam|ilcj,  buuiid  together 
the  different  |mrts  of  their  Empire.  Herodotiis  des<*rihe8 
the  grand  highway  atreichiiig  from  Susa,  the  capital, 
to  S;inl"S  He;ir  the  VTCstern  const  of  Asia  Minor;  tiiung 
wh'wo  whole  length  of  IfflOO  uiileit,  were  placed,  at  short 
intervals,  government  stations,  and  fine  caravansaries  for 
travellcru,  and  vrhleh  was  traverseii  by  the  couriers  of  the 
Gri-at  King,  riding  by  [lost,  In  five  or  six  days,' 

Hn' the  national  !i.ubjcct  to  the  Persian  dotninloii  were 
nor,  a89imilfttei.J.  It  was  a  conglomerate  of  tributary  [xio- 
jiles,  with  no  ajiproach  to  an  orgtinic  unioo  among  them. 
The  Greeks  attached  a  moral  value  to  the  itidividual ; 
through  them  a  governracnfc  of  laws  sui)ersedi'd  the  will  of 
a  deapiil,  pliihisopliy  unwf,  and  liberty  and  culture  were 
ajiprw^int^'d.  Yet  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  politi- 
cal tulcnt.  were  driven  by  circumstances  to  organize  them- 
selves in  small  communities.  Their  states  were  niiiiiicipni. 
Their  coiifalerueiea  wcr«  loosely  bound  together,  and  easily 
dissolved.  The  allies  of  Athena  were  so  harshly  treated 
thai  tliey  deserted  her  in  the  time  of  her  decfxat  distress, 
and  left  her  to  be  crushed  by  her  enemies  ;  while  the  wis- 
dom of  Roman  policy  was  manifest  in  the  continnod  fidelity 
of  tlie  Latia  allies  la  the  great  crisis  of  the  utruggle  with 

'  Hilt.  r.  52  »«i. 
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Haoaibal.  The  empire  of  tlio  Macedonia  conqueror 
fcW  ti)  piny^  at  hit)  death.  It  perUhecl  with  lU  ttiunJer. 
He  Bpreaij  the  GrcoU  Ungiiage  io  the  Eu^t,  mid  with  it  a 
tinge  of  Hellenic  (!iiltiire ;  but  he  fimiidiH]  no  iiniied 
dooiiuioH  eo-exicusive  with  his  conqutsts.  Kome,  on 
the  onntrarj,  which  propt^rly  suuceeilrnl  to  the  work  of 
Alexander,  niovt'd  fiu'ward  with  a  slower  but  sure  ndvaijoo, 
and  held  whiite\'er  she  won,  not  solely' or  oliiffl^v  hy  tlie  iron 
grasp  of  military  power,  hut  rulher  by  »  sa^ciuu^  policy 
nhii-h,  without  sweeping  awny  loeal  cUKlonui  and  tau-s, 
aimed  to  dissolve  former  politlifil  boiicb,  and  to  eslahlitth 
stronger  Hganienls  of  conneeiion  with  hertielf.  Thnmgli 
faer  colonial  i-yvtem  site  estahlislied  budieis  of  trustwnrthy 
supporters  iu  tlie  very  heart  of  tlie  comtniinities  thut  sbe 
auoL-xLt]. 

Rome  did  not  begin,  like  the  Greek  cities,  in  the  aubju- 
gntion  of  onR  rare  by  a  strongir  which  trampled  under 
Tout  the  subject  pupuhitiun.  In  the  Palatine  settlement 
thei^  waa  a  combination  oT  different  tribes  and  rjiocs  on  a 
looting  of  fqoulity,  and  it  furriishcd  an  ojicn  asylum  to 
fugitives  of  all  »irts.  A  distinction  of  dimses,  and  an  ar- 
tstoonu^  arose,  and  the  exchisiveness  of  the  Patrician  crdcr 
increased  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  within  the 
walls  of  the  eity,  the  Plobeiana  gainet!,  step  by  step,  the  con- 
eeasions  which  at;  liu<t  broke  down  all  the  harriers  of 
privilcgo.  In  the  treatment  of  allies  without,  there  was 
an  analogous  growth  of  liberality.  The  inhnbi'unts  of 
«rtain  towns — municipia — wuru  granted  the  rights  of 
Romitn  eitizcnship.  Citizonship  became  not  a  loeal  but  a 
personal  distinction.  Itcmbraccd  rertiiin  private  right.-,aiid 
certain  political  righ's;  these  la»t  being  prinoipally  the  right 
of  ituOrage,  and  eligibleness  to  office.  One  iH^ssi-ssed  of  the 
full  prcpogativey  of  a  citijsen,  wherever  hin  abode  might  be, 
euuld  present  himself  at  Roiiio  and  take  poi't  in  the  elecUoiUb 
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He  belonged  to  a  great  rralcmity — tlie  civitns — tictuated  by 
common  idvna,  and  taking  pride  in  the  povKSiiinn  of  pocu- 
liur  tinmuriities  and  powers.  The  privileges  involved  in 
ei(izeiiKlii|i  miglit  lie  cionTernK]  on  foreigners,  In  wliolip  or  in 
part.  Not  uiil'rei^iieiitly  upon  LnlJii  towns  the  private  riglits 
— for  example,  the  nglil  of  cuinmerce  or  of  marriage 
witliTltMiians — were  bestowed,  witlioiit  the  grant  of  politi- 
cal rightfi.  Thus  there  grew  up  \q  conivectJon  with  the 
Roman  hegemony  in  Ijatium,  a  legal  s^'stem — the  ju4 
Lnlii — which  dL-iiiied  tliK  nglila  unJ  privileges  of  these 
more  favored  cities ;  and  a  similar  system — thcjiie  Itciticum 
— with  rcicrem%  to  the  Italic  cnmnmnitics,  which  were 
favored,  though  in  a  lesa  degree  than  the  Latin  towns. ' 
The  struggle  for  c«piality  on  the  part  nC  the  Latins  and 
Italians  rosuLte<l,  in  the  end,  In  the  roEniiiutiicuLitni  of  the 
rights  of  citieenship  to  all  these  allies.  This  advantage 
wa«  gained  by  tlic  Latins  D.  C.  90,  by  the  Lex  Julia,  w^ 
the  fruit  of  the  Stjcial  War,  and  wua  schhi  iider  c.\U  iidfd  to 
the  Itajians.  The  territories  outside  of  Italy,  whieh  were 
subject  to  Rome,  were  cither  pnivinfxw,  free  or  eon(inIcmte<i 
cities,  or  allied  kingdnnis.  Thojtwt  lUUicnm,  and  sonietiaies 
the  jus  Lutlu  was  conferred  upon  cities,  Iiere  and  there, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  tendency  of  hi.9torieal 
changes  wu  to  ditTuiie  abroad  the  privileges  connected 
with  cltircnisliip.  This  tendency  wu«  ^t.rcngthcned  by  fcbc 
conversion  of  the  Republic  into  the  Ktnpire.  Cwwar  bad 
Kcdnlon^ty  U-friended  the  prnviwHw,  and  in  the  itivil  war 
ffinnd  in  tliem  \\i»  strc)n<.c*^^l  i^iipport.  Bv  hi^  vii^tory,  tiie 
democratic  parfy  of  which  Caius  Gracebns  may  I>e  con- 
sidered tbc  prini-iiml  founder,  and  whii^h  Marina  had  after- 
wards led,  gained  th;  asccndencj',  and  the  ruling  oligarchy 
fell  from  power.     It  lia»  been  qnestione<l  whether  Cicsar 

'Upon  ih«  /iw  LiUU  and  the  /lu  Itaiiown,  w«  Walter,  Qetch-  d-  rem 
BeeiU,  pp.  IM,  198. 
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had  dLittnotlj  in  viev  the  political  elevation  of  the  pro- 
vinots,  or  anything  Im>voih1  thoir  rescue  from  rnisgnvem- 
mcnt.  It  is  certaiu,  huwevt-r,  that  the  party  by  which  he 
was  rais^il  to  |K)wei",  had  goiicrally  stood  a^  tlie  ojipanent 
of  Komiiii  exi-lusivi?iieKs,  and  tlmt  his  own  measures  Iciidcd 
Strongly  in  thesftmcdircctiou.  Tlie  government  of  the  world 
by  a  single  ci(y  amid  not  be  jierpctiial.  Tliore  wtis  a  cnnistniit 
reaction  of  the  provinces  upon  Rome.  A  va»jt  iiiAux  of  for- 
eigners had  tilled  ttic  capital  with  a  mixed,  heterogeneous 
populace.  Thespiritandpolicy  of  Cfflsar  werenrwmopolitan. 
He  »c:itid:)lized  oonsen-ati ve  Romans  by  filling  up  the 
Senate  with  Ouuls  mid  other  foreigner.^.  He  gave  tJic  suf- 
frage to  transpadane  Gaul,  nnd  annexed  that  province  to 
Italy.  The  same  privilege  he  tmnferrcd  nn  many  eommu- 
Dttios  and  individuals  in  tran.salpine  Gaiil  and  in  8|)ain> 
With  die  ctttubliahmmt  of  the  Empire  hegan  a  wrics  of 
changes  that  led  eventnally  to  the  trraiitlng  of  the  rij^ht^  of 
dtisenHhip  to  all  of  iti  tmlyerh*.  The  tcndem-y  of  the  im- 
perial system  from  the  beginning  was  towards  administra- 
tive unilbrmity,  and  towards  the  elliicing  of  the  diKtinction* 
between  subject  and  citizen.  It  is  significant  that  the  pro- 
vinces vrere  glad  to  soe  the  rule  of  the  Senate  Rnbverl«d, 
aud  the  imperial  government  taking  it»  pEace.  Tacitu», 
speaking  of  the  oonoentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Au- 
gustus, says:  "  Neither  were  the  provinces  averse  to  that 
oondition  of  utTairs;  since  they  miHtrusted  tlie  government 
of  the  Senate  and  people,  on  (woount  of  the  otintt-ntions 
among  the  great,  and  the  avari<«  of  tlie  magistral**;  while 
the  protection  of  the  laws  was  enfeebled  aud  borno  down 
by  violence,  intrigue,  and  bribery."  ^  Even  the  worst  Em- 
perors, Nero  not  exf-epted,  were  soraetiiues  not  unpopular 
in  the  provinces,  which  felt  their  cruelty  less  than  tlie  Ro- 
mans thooiselves,  and  n^joiuul  in  their  owu  escape  from  the 

>  Annai,,  I,  2. 
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tymnny  and  extortion  of  that  oliiss  nf  Itcpubluan  magis- 
tnttes  of  whom  Verres  wa«  t>ue.  Tlie  maiu  point  is  tliat 
unrtcr  the  Em[>errtps  R,omo  Ijoonrac  merely  the  otpital,  in- 
gtwul  of  the  niistrpsK,  of  the  Wflrhl.  In  proportion  as  the 
government  was  n'solvoJ  into  an  absolute  monan-hy.  Uome 
wa*  rediieod  to  the  Ipvel  of  other  municiitalitiai.  At  length 
tlje  chiefs  of  the  Stale  came  to  be  taken  from  the  provinces, 
and  in  tliv  oud  from  the  liarhariariH  thpinselves.  The  level- 
ing influence  of  Roman  absotutisin,  a  tviulwicy  that  inhered 
in  it  from  the  start,  aided  essentially  in  producing  a  sense 
of  e(|iialit)'  among  men. 

2.  Deserving  of  special  mentioa  b  tbeunifying  inflnenoe 
of  Roman  jnrisprndcnee. 

The  gi-cat  system  of  law,  the  principal  legacy  of  Rome 
to  suljseqiieiit  age«,  was  of  gratliial  growth.  In  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.  c,  tlie  firat  written  code,  the  Lawa 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  composed.  ThJH  continued  to 
be  an  nljjcct  of  reverence  and  eulogy  long  after  many  of  itB 
provisions  hail  1>ccomc  antiquated,  and  vast  additions  bad 
'been  mnile  to  its  niea.f;re  contents.  The  annual  Edict  of 
the  Prajtor  waa  the  princijKkl  provij*ion  for  the  modificalion 
and  expansion  of  the  legal  system,  to  niectthcultercd  »tate 
of  society,  and  the  demands  of  an  advancing  morality. 
When  this  magistrate  aasnmed  his  offiw;,  he  was  required 
to  wt  forth  publicly  the  rules  on  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
oeod  in  a<ln]ini8teriiig  justice;  in  particular  the  form  and 
method  of  the  rcme<iic8  that  would  be  open  to  litigants. 
The  Edict  constituted  rcallyasiipplementto  theestablished 
code,  and  a  meana  of  Hberalidiig  m  well  as  enlarging  it. 
Beneficent  legal  fietiona  were  introclucxnl  for  the]mi-[M)se  of 
getting  rid  of  the  inconvenient  formaliam  and  unjtist  require- 
raonta  of  the  ancient  Kystcm.  The  JM  genthim  was  not 
without  its  inflaencein  effecting  this  amelioration.  This  waa 
Dot  a  system  of  iutcruatiunul  law.     The  Koinnns  had  no 
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'sach  syfrt^nrij  ami  ilid  not  ruuugiiizc  the  equality  of  StatM, 
ou  wliicli  this  bi'aticU  of  moiitirn  law  b  foiimled.  Tlie 
nearest  uppruucli  to  intcruatiuoul  rules  n-usfuriil»lic(11>y  the 
jtufeoiaU  which  dcfine<l  the  customs  t'>l>cuscdia  declaring 
ami  beginning  wars  ;  but iioiiiqiiii<icion  into  thcirjii.sticew.i8 
iavolvc<l  111  il3  itijuiictioDa.  The  old^'tM  Sfenttiim  was  nota 
rule  for  th©  intorcourso  of  nationa.  It  was  simply  the  riilfs 
of  proceeding  in  tlio  case  of  sojoiirncrs  rot  pntitlcd  to  tlie 
>rivileges  of  llumnn  law  ;  rules  tluduwd  by  Roman  officials 
>m  a  comparison  of  their  own  «ysteni  with  that  of  the 
Tiatioiig  to  which  the  cIuhb  in  question  belonged.  A  mm- 
mon  law  Wiis  atmght  for,  which  coidd  Iw  npplipd  to  the  de- 
l«'rininuti(pu  of  muses  in  which  foreigiient  were  partios.  As 
early  as  247  B.  <:.,  a  s|KX'iaI  magistrate,  the  PrKtor  Per«^ri- 
Hus,  wa»  cTualfd  to  take  ougiiizaiice  of  this  fla-ts  of  causes. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Itepnhlir,  however,  after  the  Sloio 
philosophy  waK  naturallzt'd  M  Runie.  the  lawyers  who  had 
iinbibei)  its  tenetK,  ctHineetu'd  wirh  the  Roman  Law  the  Stole 
idea  of  a  universal  law  of  nature  or  reason,  which  undei^ 
liws  all  jKirticular  codis,  and  la  exalted  above  ihem  in  rank. 
The  Jus  rffmliitm  came  to  be  identified  in  this  way  with 
l]ui  JuK  wtluraleJ  Ci(«ro,  in  tlie  "Commonwejillh"  and 
in  the  "Laws/*  frequenily  dilates  upon  the  Natural  Law, 
and  upon  the  great  community  of  gods  and  men,  of  which 
each  single  couutrv  ia  only  a  portion,  or  a  constitm-nt  [mrt. 
"This  universe,"  he  says  in  a  passage  of  the  last  named 
treatise,  "  forms  one  iiniuea&u ruble  t'oiiiinonwealth  atid 
oity,  aKnmim  alike  to  gods  and  mortals.  Aud  as  in 
earthly  States,  certain  particular  lawa,  which  we  sliall 
hcrcatW  dcsrrilie,  govern  the  particular  reIatio[)shi|)9  of 
kindred  tribus;  no  in  the  nature  of  things  doth  an  universal 
law,  &r  more  ni^nifioent  and  resplendent,  n^ulatc  the 
aOuiis  of  that  universal  city  where  gods  and  men  oompoeso 

'  See  Uodlcy,  Jntnd.  to  Itamun  Law,  p.  92. 
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one  vast  afwoctatifin.'"  Of  law  he  writes  in  another  placo 
of  tlio  same  work,  tliat  "it  was  aeither  e!icogitate<l  b»-  ilie 
goniiis  of  men,  nor  is  it  anything  <liii«>vered  in  the  progress 
of  SLwietv ;  but  a  i-ortaiii  I'ternn!  principle  wlik'b  govema 
the  entire  iiniverso,  wii*e!y  comaiaudiug  what  in  right,  and 
proliihitiiig  what  is  wrong."* 

Aswc  shall  8oe  hcPL-afler,  the  doctrineof  a  Nnttirnl  T^w, 
the  expression  of  genpral  jiistii-enntl  reason, (lid  not  remain, 
in  in){)erial  tim^,  a  Ijarrea  maxim.  It  afleeted  to  eotiie  ex- 
tent tJiB  contents  of  the  law.  For  example,  it  sofVened  the 
legislation  roliitive  to  Blavery,  and  thus  mitigated  the  rela^ 
tion  of  master  and  slave. 

Through  the  Pr»tor!an  Edirts,  there  grew  up,  by  (he 
side  of  the  old  law,  a  mure  hroad  6y»t4^m  of  Eiitilty.  The 
E<Iict  was  tennoil  pcrpi'timl,  as  not  being  unhjeet  to  altera- 
tion dnrnig  the  (GPin  of  uIHte  of  the  Praetor  who  issuetl  it 
Finally,  uiidtT  Hadrian,  a  IVrpetnal  Etlint  was  eoiniiosed 
or  rompiletl  hy  Salvias  Jtilianns,  which  was  to  be  ojien  to 
no  fiirlht-r  increase  io  the  future.*  Through  the  labon  of 
jiirisronsults  from  about  100  B.C.,  this  gr^-at  lx)dy  of  sup- 
plementary laws  WHS  reduce*!  to  a  selenlific  form. 

Tlie  Iloman  Law  was  for  Rtjinan  citizens  alone.  For 
example,  a  sojourner  at  Rome,  or  a  provincial  in  his  own 

'  — ot  jniri  iinivt'Piiiii  !iie  miindii*  una  fiwtiwfiiriiimiiiimkorLim  alijiie 
linrainnm  ^zirilimanilii;  ct  qitu't  in  civilntiliiM  rationo  qniidnm,  il«  qiin 
(liivtur  idodro  loco,  r^nutioniliurt  rnniilianim  tliaCitigiiimliir  eUl.iiii,  i<l  In 
n-niiii  nalrim  lonto  ert  tna^niftoemiuit.  laniotiiifl  pnei'liixiiia,  u:  lioaiinei 
ilcurtini  ■gnaliuiit!  vt  kuj'i-*  Ivuc&utur.     I>e  Lcgil'lia,  L.  i.  7. 

*  — lof(rm  ncque  Iiominum  inf^niit  ^xcogiuiiim,  noc  u-iiiim  n1i(]iio<I 
esaepopulonim,  Aedittvniiitnqitlildam.quod  imivci^uni  luiindutu  ri^-.rrt, 
imp«rani1i  [-rohibenil^ae  enpicnlia.     hfgvf^  !'■  U.  i. 

*  This  ii  Mr.  Miine's  view  of  (he  conirovpripil  ijnestLon  as  Io  tli*  iw 
tur«  of  Urn  w(.rlc  <lono  br  Jnlianti*.  Sfis  Atu^LfiU  Lrvt,  pjt.  01,  fi^,  n'nl 
ProC  Dirijctit'ii  reniarka.  p.  xxt.  (Am-td.,  1ST7) ;  aUo,  Pliillimnn-'ii  Hu- 
man Prifate  Late,  p.  53.  CDrnjinr*'.  Iinwpvi'r,  Wcnck'"  lliite  in  Smith'B 
Ctitilua,  i.  Qua,  aod  Mvrivblc.  HUt.  of  lite  Jiiiiaaae,  ru.  436- 
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homo,  (Tdiilil  not  have  the  aid  of  the  Roninn  inagMratc  in 
eiifurciiig    the    fiithep's   autlioi'ity  —  tho  patria   jtoteattut — 
which  wns  so   fiinclnmnntol  a  feature  of  the  R^iniaii  <«>de. 
Aud   the*  miuv  was  true  of  all  Uio  rights  ami  imm unities 
which  were  inseparable  from  citizerwliip.      But  wherever 
tiiere  was  »  ciliztni,  thi^  law  was  opL-rati ve.     Hence  in  the 
coloiiie<i  every  wlicrp,  justice  watt  ailtninihitercd  arconiing  to 
its  |)n>vt.tioiifi.     This,  however,  wns  far  from  bL-iiig  tlic  li- 
mit of  its  npcnilion.     The  govcniors  of  provinces  issued 
edicts    analogous    to    thoee   isBueil    by    tlic    prtetors.      Iq 
these,  they  proclaimed  the   niica  and  methods  by  which 
they  would  abide  in  the  a Jminist ration  of  jualice.     While 
the  local  laws  and  customs  were  left  m  force-,  cH|K»oiTiIly  in 
minor  causes,  the  Homiin  law  wa.i  not  without  a  ()odd(.il 
aiid  iacreasin^  influence  upon  tlic  programme  of  the  prefect, 
and  U[)on    tho  nbole  jitdloial  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces,'    This  was  TCoro  liltt-ly  to  bo  the  cjise  as  the  Edict 
would  often   be  prepared  at  Rome,  and  under  the  advice 
of  lawyers.     As  the  bounds  of  citizenship  were  extended, 
the  .iphere  nf  tlie  Roman  law  was,  of  eonrae,  correspond- 
ingly widened.    In  thojieriod  whtfiiChrintianity  waBspreiid- 
Ing  in  the  Roman  worhl,  iho  minds  of  men  were  boi^oniing 
moPG  aiid  more  (amiliar  with  this  legal  system.     It  was 
one  of  the  means  of  reducing  to  hnrnngennily  the  noinpiinent 
parts  of  i\w  Empire.     The  concpliorm  that  entered  luLo  tba 
wiirp  and  woof  of  thin  great  code  were  insinuating  them- 
ielvcs  into  ihe  common  thinking  of  mankind. 

3.  We  have  to  refer  to  tlie  a!<Nimilatioit  of  mankind  In 
language  and  callure. 

The  monarchy  that  wns  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Ju- 
lius CiBsar  was  liunuiDo-FIcllenic  in  its  c^tential  cbirarter. 
It  was  not  a  sudden  creation;  the  materials  of  it  had  been 
long  in  preparatloti.     The  two  nations  wliicb  the  policy  of 

»  See  Walter,  OacH.  rf.  rSm.  AcAtt,  p.  4M. 
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ttiia  great  statesman  aimed  lo  un!te  as  the  main  rnmponent 
eleinetiti  of  the  Empire,  had  long  b^eea  atititig  powerfiilljr 
U]K>Q  one  another,  as  well  as  up«»(i  llie  so-called  barltariaa 
penplcH.  Tlie  process  of  Ronianisiitg  and  IlelleTiizing  the 
nations — ifihcse  tcnus  may  be  allowed — had  begun  centu- 
ries Ix-fiire.  Tlie  Greeks,  like  the  Pli(eiiicitiiis  Ijefore  thccn^ 
were  a  maritime  and  colonizing  people.  Their  cities  on  the 
Western  noant  of  Asia  Minor  were  founded  prior  to  776 
B.C.,  when  the  authentic  history  of  Greece  bi^ina.  The 
Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  South  of  Italy,  were  Pome 
of  llicni  eoeval  with  Rome.  Cumse  prcoedwl  liiiniu  hy  se- 
veral centuriee,  Greek  scttlcnicats  were  dispersed  on  tha 
islnnda  and  along  the  9ca-«>a»t  of  the  itcditerranmn.  Mar- 
seilles was  founded  by  PhocieaQ  coloniats,  From  there 
Greek  colonies  planted  theniMlvea  in  Spain.  The  Greeka 
early  came  into  close  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  through, 
them  was  built  up  the  flourishing  city  of  Cyi-ene.  Tlic  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  extended  far  and  wide  the  Ilencnio 
influence.  The  foundation  of  (he  oily  of  Alexandria  waa 
an  event  of  vast  moment  in  thindircxttirtn.  There  a  multi- 
tude of  Greeks  were  collected,  who  made  the  place  a  great 
centre,  not  only  of  trade  and  maniifiietnres,  but  of  FloUenio 
philo^>phy  and  culture.  At  Alexandria,  the  Btreamin  of 
Jewish  and  Oriental  thought  mingled  with  the  current  of 
Greek  apoculation.  Its  population  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire  was  not  1cf«  than  one  million.  Recent  eKcavnliong 
have  ut)uuver«<l  the  seven  main  streets,  running  in  straight 
lines  through  the  city,  and  the  twcKe  other  main  streets 
tJiat  croeeied  them  at  right  angles.  Alyxaiidrca  had  an  equal 
reputation  for  industry  and  thrift  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
wit  and  learning  on  theotlier.  The  Museum,  or  .\Hidemy, 
and  the  Ijibniry,  which  were  fiiunded  by  thy  Ptolemies, 
were  brilliant  nnrwrieH  of  scientific  and  literary  study. 
Antioeb,  fouudwl  by  Scleucua  Nicator,  rivalled  ihc  Egyptian 
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«a]>itn1  iu  gran<lcur,aii<I  in  the  number  sud  tlivcrtic  natioa- 
ality  of  ita  inhiibttaiit^.  Ibj  main  street  ext'CiicIccl  in  a 
Btruight  liui!  fur  fbiir  niile*,  nii<I  liUe  tlic  mu.in  street  of  Alex- 
andria, WHS  bordered  on  b»tli  sides  by  or)Ionimdei<.  The 
rivnlK  ni»l  siicrassors  of  the  Tyriana  and  Oirtbiifiiiiiaiis,  the 
Grfpkft  t rill iFtplftti ted  tliirir  tuti^ua^  to  cvi'rv  jHirt  to  wliieb 
tliplr  H)ii|is  sailed.  But  the  Gre«ics  were  the  Ipttered 
]tt>o|ilo  of  aiitiqiiily.  Wlit-rever  a  love  of  knowlfilge  ami 
of  art  wiw  awakfiii^I,  there  Or«*lc  h^xik)*  ppriotralcd,  mid 
Gr««Ic  t^uchera  and  artisU  wore  welcotno<l.  The  dowiifkll 
of  Greek  liiierty.  and  thi-  piditinil  and  snclal  <-nl,iniili<^  that 
(blluwed,  comribuled  eiGniiiiiily  to  ditl'iise  tlieir  laiiguiige 
anil  learning.  The  phenomena,  though  on  a  vaster  hcaIc, 
may  remiml  us  of  wluit  oc-eurred  bt-fore  and  after  the  eap- 
lure  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  tiau  iifteenth  cen- 
tury. A  multitude  of  Gret'k  slavesj  os|iecially  after  the  flill 
of  Coriuth,  wert?  brought  into  Italy.  Roman  hotuschohls 
were  filled  with  tbi;ni.  The  oiriservalive  Romati  spirit  liad 
at  first  rcaisttil  the  intrcMliiotion  of  Greek  leurnin};.  Cicero 
refers  to  the  prejudioc  of  bis  gmiidfitber  against  the  study 
of  the  Greek  lari^iiujre.  Cato  waa  for  driving  the  embassy 
of  Greek  philosoplurs  out  of  Rome.  He  opined  the  worst 
results  from  the  introdiiotion  of  their  do<ttrines.  There 
waa  a  contest  like  that  between  thtr  old  learning  and  the 
new,  whieh  prevailed  at  the  Ke(mi>4<auoo  Bui  it  wa^*  vaiu 
to  attt'rapt  to  stem  the  tide  of  iiinnvation.  The  Roman 
youth,  if  at  nil  stud  ioii»,  could  not  be  wiihlield  from  a'*quiring 
tba  tongue  of  Plato  and  Soplincle-s,  from  placing  thom^^elves 
nndcr  the  tuition  nf  Gnwk  rlietorieiaus  and  philosophers, 
and  even,  as  iu  the  easo  of  Cioero.  fmm  rpsorring  to  Athfnn 
Inr  infitniclimi.  GnH-k  wsit  the  language  of  t'omiueree.  and 
the  vehiele  of  [wdite  intereourse,  far  mo  e  even  than  was 
true  of  Frenoh,  in  Europp.  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
"Greek,"  aaya  Cit.'cro,  iu  hie  Oration  for  Archias,  "is  read 
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in  almnst  all  nntions;  I^atin  is  ijoiifinyj  by  iui  own  houn- 
duriw,  whicli,  of  a  trutli,  are  iiarrowr."'  "Wherever  ihe 
Romnn  \og'\oxia.ry  went,  the  Grwlt  sdiool mailer,  uo  1«b  a 
co[ic]uc'ror  ill  his  own  way,  ii)IEowetl;  at  an  early  date  ne 
find  fiimniis  tenrhprs  of  the  Greek  laiigmigc  sfttled  on  tlie 
Gua(I:il(|iiiv-ir,  aciil  Greuk  w:is  as  well  taught  as  Ijatin  in 
the  institute  at  Osca.'"  To  a  vast  number  of  Jews  tlwdl- 
ing  out  of  Paieatiiie.  Greek  was  the  vernacular  toiij;iie. 
Two  centuries  ami  a  half  before  Christ,  the  Soptuagint  vcr- 
siou  of  the  Old  Testament  hull  hcea  matle  at  Alexandria; 
and  this  was  the  Bible  with  wliirli  they  were  chiefly  fami- 
liar. But  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  itatilf,  liUc  so  many 
other  peoples  at  that  time,  vrrre  bilingual.  Their  narrow 
strip  of  territory  was  bordered  on  the  cast  and  west  by 
Grcck-speukiiig  towns.  Ttic  disciples  of  Christ  were  doubt- 
]e»3  ocquaintcil  with  Greek  from  their  childhood.  Wheo 
the  Apostlo  Paul  was  rosciicd  from  tho  mob  at  Jerusalem 
by  A  detaclinK'itt  of  the  Roman  garrison,  ho  craved  the  priv- 
ilege of  adilre^ing  the  jwople.  When  they  found  that 
he  spnke  to  tliem  in  Hebrew — that  is,  Aramaic — "they 
were  the  more  attentive."*  It  h  implied  that  they  would 
have  understood  liim  had  he  spoken  in  Greek,  as  they 
Beemetl  to  cx|)ec!t  that  he  would;  but  their  own  dialect  was 
more  gnitefnl,  as  well  as  more  familiar,  ti>  their  ear.  An 
ilhistratiMU  of  thin  bilingual  nharaetoristie  bo  eommon  at  that 
time,  is  prPsoDtcd  in  Luke's  account  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  B.irnalKis  at  Lystra,  a  town  of  Tjycaonia  in  A^Ia 
Miuor.  *  A  aiirac^lG  wrought  by  Paul  had  sueh  an  effl-el, 
ujwin  the  people,  that  they  took  him  and  his  eompaninn  for 
gods  who  had  t«ine  down  in  the  form  of  men,  identifying 
Barnabas  with  Jupiter,  and  Puul,  an  the  principal  si>eaker, 

'  Oneca  leguutur  In  antuibuN  fcm  gi^ntibua,  Dithia  kiiLh  finibiiB,  ext- 
pi»  «mn«,  flOBlincatur. — Pao  Aficu.,  10. 

' MamiBMn,  Jlitl. ^ Romt,  ir.  041-    *Acbz3tL2.    ^AcUxIv.S-lS. 
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with  Mercury.  In  their  excitement,  they  called  out  in 
their  »wa  dialect — "  m  the  spcctrb  of  L/cauoia  " — that  the 
goda  were  with  them,  and  forthwith  made  ready  to  pay 
them  divitio  honors.  Paul  nnd  h\s  assKKi&to  hod  not  at 
first  perceivetl  what  they  wuuld  do, — oot  undertitaiiding 
their  language;  but  as  sona  as  the  Apo-tlce  found  out  what 
was  int<;adod,  the>-  rejMjIled  tlio  design  with  warmth.  The 
discourse  of  the  Aj>o5tles  had  been  in  Greek,  which  wa» 
pcnectly  intclligihic  to  their  auditors;  but  ihcec,  when 
moved  with  strong;  emotion,  fell  back  upon  their  vernacu- 
lar, which  Paul  nnd  Ctrnabas  did  not  comprehend.  Had 
the  Lycaonian<i  not  been  f.imiliar  wirh  Greek,  the  rnoo- 
sengers  of  the  Gospel  could  ni»t  have  preached  to  thMn. 
But  f»r  the  dJtT'uHion  of  the  Greek  Inngimge  generally, 
tbcy  would  have  been  Btopjwd  everywhere  by  a  like  insa- 
pcmlile  lurrier.  Under  this  check,  the  new  religion,  ex- 
posed as  il  WI18  to  hoytjiity  on  the  riglit  band  and  lo^ 
might  not  have  iivetJ  long  enough  to  take  root.  Perse- 
cuted  in  one  city,  its  preachc^rs  ujuld  flee  to  another;  and 
ibey  wens  pct»«e»«!,  wherever  llicy  went,  of  a  ready 
vehicle  of  oommunication  with  the  people.  Greek  may 
be  aaid  to  be  the  language  of  the  primitive  Church,  at 
least  beyond  the  bounds  of  I'alesiine,  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian worship  at  Rome  waa  in  that  tongue.  It  woh  the 
medium  for  the  expression  of  Christian  thought,  the  lan- 
guage of  theology  in  the  finit  age  of  Christianity,  in  the 
West  us  well  as  Kiiat.  Of  the  wide-sprt-ad  influence  of  the 
Greek  language  and  culture,  Diillinger  writts:  "The  sway 
of  Greek  custoniB,  of  the  Heltcaie  tongue,  matntainod  and 
extended  itself  continually,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Adriatic.  Like  a  mighty  stream,  ra'diin^  forwanl  in 
every  direction,  Hcllenisiu  had  there  overspread  all  things. 
Even  in  remote  Bactria,  as  liir  as  the  banks  of  tb« 
loduflj  Greek  was   understood.     Greek  culture  held  its 
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gmund  as  late  a^  the  first  oenturies  after  Christ.  Pnrthiaa 
kings  hud  the  tlramas  uf  Eiirijiides  enacted  before  theia. 
Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  the  Hellenic  prcdilectioo 
for  [>uhli(!  Bpeecbfs,  discuH^iuiis,  aud  lectures,  prevailed 
through  the  Asiatic  cities."  ' 

III  the  R  mmn  dumiriioiiH  west  nf  the  Adriatic,  the  L^fltia 
had  n  corresponding  ])revnlence.  Gaul,  eonquertd  by 
Jiiliun  Ciewir,  rapidly  ex[ierienced  the  influence  of  the  Inn- 
gua;^  and  i-ivilizatiou  of  Rome.  The  same  effect  followed 
in  Spnin,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  other 
provincts  of  ihw  West.  Sppakiiig  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
toninea,  Giblion  Bays:  "The  liingimyeof  Vrrgil  and  Cicero, 
though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  eorrtiption,  was  80 
aniversally  adoptwl  in  AfrJea.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Pannou'a,  that  the  fidnt  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Celtic 
idioins  were  present  only  ill  the  mountaiiw  or  among  the 
peasant*!.''*  As  regards  Britain  only,  the  statement  needs 
to  be  es.<«entia!ly  cnrtailed  ;  respeetiiig  the  other  coiuitric* 
named,  it  i»  well  sustained  by  proof.  Nor  was  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  Latin  restricted  to  the  Opcldent.  Roman  mng- 
istratca,  wherever  they  were,  promulgate*!  their  lawn  and 
decrees  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  the  language  of  courta 
and  of  the  camp.  In  the  year  88  b  C,  by  the  order  of 
Mithridates,  all  the  Romans  iu  the  cities  of  Asia  were 
massacred  in  a  single  day.  The  nnmher  vias  at  least  forty 
tbuiiaand  ;  it  is  made  twice  as  large  by  two  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  Plutarch's  sCatenient  is  nne  hundred  and  fifty 
thouiwnd.  The  Romans  who,  at  all  times,  were  found  in 
so  great  numbers  iu  the  countries  of  the  Eu3t.  on  errands 
of  bitfincHfi,  war,  or  pleasure,  made  the  Latin  familiar  to 
Dumcrous  natives  of  those  regions. 

4.  We  have  to  notice  brieBy  the  means  and  motives  of 
iatercounfC  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empin'.    Fried- 

'  HcidcBthum  u.  Judcailium,  p.  33.     *  Vol.  u,  p.  174,  (Umitli'i  cd.) 
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his  learned  disfmssiou  of  lliis  t'lpie,  ^  lias  poinled 
out  tliat  at  no  time  down  to  tlie  beginning  of  itie  present 
centtiiy,  lias  it  beBu   |H»«ible  to  make  jounieva  vrilb  so 
much  ea*o,  safety,  and  rapidity,  as  in  tliK  first  t»;iiturie»  of 
the  inipcTial  t-ni.     The  mulivt--i  and   cKcusiuus  of  travel 
were  quite  as  various  tlien  as  now.     Tlie  Kiiipire  lirmight 
peARC  to  the  irorld.     It  was  a  new  cuuditiuii  of  niaiikiud. 
The  coiistaiit  employment  of  nations  had  been  war.     The 
anincnt.  wriUirs  dwell  with  raptun;  upon   Uic  nrigu  of  truu- 
qtiillity  which  now  prevailed.    The  security  of  the  traveller 
and  the  facility  of  intcTTOtirac  arc  a  common  LJiL-niu  of  wm- 
gratulalioQ  in  wnler^  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the 
other.     The  inajtMty  of  Rome,  a»  Plinj  proudly  deularta, 
was  the  shield  of  the  wnyfiirer  in  every  place.     Epietelus, 
and  the  Alexandriau  Philo  are  espeeiall)-  Icrvid  in  their 
rciaurks  on   thia  »ubjctt.  *     Tbcy  dilate  ou   the  busy  ap- 
pearance of  the  ports  and   marts,     •' Ciesar,"  vrrilee  the 
Stoic  philosopher,   "  ha»  procured   U8  a  profoDud  peace; 
there  are  neither  want,  nor  battles,  nor  great  rubberies,  nor 
piracies;  but  wc  may  trave!  at  all   hours,  and  sail  from 
east  to  wGBt,"  *     The  vast  territory  3ul>iiwt  to  Kome  waa 
oovcred    with    a   not-work   of   rangnifiucnt    niads,  whiiJi 
m(»veil  in  Rtniigbt  Hnes,  crossing  inoitntaiiK  and  bridging 
rivet's,  biudiu}{  tJij^ether  th«  ifi«st  remdlc  nitics,  and  con- 
occting  them  nil  with  the  capital.     The  deep  rut^,  worn 
in  the  hard  basaltic  {lavement,  and  still   visible  evcu  in 
placcft  (av  from  the  niotrojMiliB,  show  to  what  extent  ihey 
were  iise<l.     Five  main  liucK  went  out  from  Rome  to  the 
extrenjitiea  of  the  Empire.     Tlie^e,  with    (heir  branches 
running  in  whatever  direclion  public oouvenienco  required, 
were  eonnet't«l  at  the  sea-ports  with  the  mutes  of  mari- 
time tTUvel.      A  journey  might   have   becu   made    upoo 

>6ilt«ngivGhichic  Boras  ■  ii.  1  wq.  f3d  cd.) 

*8ee  ili«  Kioiuiciat  in  Friedliiuder,  ii.  4-         '  Dm,,  iii.  13. 8> 
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Roman  highways,  intermptecl  only  by  brief  trips  n|>on  the 
seji,  from  Alexandria  t«  Carthage,  thi>i)4%  tlintugh  Spain 
«tid  France,  and  nurthwaid  to  the  Scottish  border  ;  then 
bauk  through  l^eyden,  Gologne,  Milan,  euKtwunl  by  Itind 
to  Coiislantiiiople  and  Antloch,  and  thence  to  Alexandria  j 
and  the  diwtiuicu  tnivt-rewl  would  hav«  uxceeded  7,000 
miles.  The  traveller  oould  mea<^are  his  progress  by  the 
mlle-sUmps  along  all  these  roads  ;  and  ma|i5  «»f  the  rmtte, 
giving  distances  from  place  to  place,  witli  Ktopping-placei* 
for  the  night,  facilitated  his  journey.  Augustus  established 
a  system  of  postal  conveyances,  whicli  M-ere  iiaeJ  by  officers, 
couriers,  and  other  agents  of  the  governmeiit;  but  private 
enterprise  provided  Birailar  meaiiB  of  travel  for  tlie  public 
generally.  In  the  princi|»al  streets  of  large  cities  carriagiea 
could  be  hired,  and  one  could  ari-aiifie  for  nmliiug  a  journey, 
in  Italy  at  least,  by  a  luethod  resunibliag  the  modern  post, 
or  vctturino. 

The  fact  that  so  extensive  territories  were  united  under 
oue  government  gave  rise  to  agreatdeal  of  journey  iug  from 
one  part  to  ancthi-'r.  Mugifslratcs,  and  ofScial  persons  of 
every  sort,  were  travelling  to  and  from  their  points.  There 
were  fre<iuent  embaasic*  from  the  provinces  to  Konie. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  truasfcrred  from  place  to  place, 
and  ttms  beeame  acquaintet]  with  rcgione  remote  fi-om  tlicir 
homes.  A  stream  of  travel  flowed  from  alt  directions  to 
the  capital ;  but  there  was  ulao  a  IJvcIy  iutercourse  between 
the  several  provinces,  "  Greek  scholars,"  eays  Friedlandcr, 
**  Itept  echotil  in  Spain;  the  women  of  a  Roman  cwlony  in 
Switzerland  employed  a  goldamith  from  Asia  Minor;  in 
the  citica  of  Gaul  were  Greek  painters  and  sculptora; 
Gauls  and  Germans  served  as  body-guards  of  a  Jewie^h  kiag 
at  Jerusalem ;  Jews  were  settled  in  all  the  provinces."  The 
£mpirc  gave  a  oew  impetus  to  commeroe.  There  was 
everywhere  one  eystcm  of  law,  frec-trado  with  tlio  capit«l, 
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and  uniformity  in  etnns,  measures,  and  weights.  Iq  the 
reign  of  Clamlius,  an  eraUissy  came  to  Rome  from  & 
prince  of  tlie  island  of  Ceylon,  wlio  had  l)een  stmck  with 
admiration  for  tlie  Romana  l»y  QridJng  that  tho  denarii, 
though  stamped  with  the  images  of  difTcwnt  Knitwrora, 
were  of  just  tha  same  wwgitt.  In  ancient  tim(>j(,  mcrcdritttn 
transafTtions  could  not,  as  now,  be  can-i^-d  forward  by  oor- 
rHspondence.  Hence,  rnenihants  were  commonly  tmvellere, 
visiting  fiiroign  market-*,  and  negotiating  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  in  penion.  Horaoe  frequently  refers  to 
the  unsettled,  rambling  life  chttraetcri«tic  of  merrhants. 
Pliny  dustrilwra  thi;ni  as  fmind  in  a  llirong  upon  every  ac- 
cessible sea.  In  an  epitaph  of  a  Phrygian  merchant,  acci- 
dentally prpserveil,  he  is  made  to  iKia^t  of  having  sailed  to 
Italy,  round  Cape  Malea,  seventy-two  times. 

The  pirates,  who,  hcfnre  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Cieifar, 
bad  rendered  navigation  eo  perilous,  had  been  swept  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  annexation  of  Kgypt  enabled 
AugTistiis  to  establish  a  new  route  of  «>mnierce  with  the 
Ea-<t,  by  the  way  of  tlie  Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf.  Ro- 
man menihant«  visibcd  every  land.  Tlicy  had  ihcir  ports 
for  trude  in  Britain,  and  ou  the  coa^t  of  Ireland.  Thfy 
brought  amber^  in  the  tirst  ecnturj',  from  the  shores  of  tho 
Baltic.  They  went  with  their  caravans  and  vef3sels  to 
Ethiopia  and  India.  The  increase  of  luxury  in  the  capital 
Btimutatcd  trade.  Whatever  oould  gratify  the  palate  was 
brought  from  all  quarters  to  the  market»  of  Rome;  and 
the  s&nie  wss  true  of  the  multiform  pro<liicttt  of  art  and 
mechanical  skill. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  whcro  Rome  ia  designated  as 
Babylon,  her  imporMnrc  tbns  cnunierat«l :  "The  merelian- 
disc  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  preeinus  stones,  and  of  pearls, 
and  fine  linen,  and  purple  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
thyioe  wood,  and  all  mannw  vessels  of  ivory,  and  ail  nuiu» 
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ncr  vessels  of  most  precious  woofi,  and  of  brass  antl  iron, 
and  marble,  and  eitinamon,  iiuJ  ojurs,  and  oiiitinents,  and 
franliinconsp,  and  wioe,  and  oil,  and  fiim  6imp,  and  nlieat, 
and  boasts,  and  slicop,  and  Iniixt!!!,  arid  eliariots.  and  slaves, 
and  souls  of  men  "  (Rt'V.  xviii.  lli-M)-  Except  in  winter, 
when  tilt  aT)d«nU  laid  up  tliKir  s!ii|»s,  the  sea  was  alive  witli 
vessels,  irniisporting  to  Romf  the  precious  metah  from  tlm 
mines  of  S|Kiin,  wild  aninmU  dtr  tlie  an*na  from  Afrioa, 
the  wines  of  Grewe,  the  vvtMilleM  of  Asia  Minor,  thegiimSj 
and  ailks,  ati<l  diamond*,  of  the  East.  The  great  earn  fltt-t 
frpm  %ypt  was  met  at  I'alpi»li  by  a  dypiitalioii  of  Seaatora, 
and  grwtt'd  with  priblic  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Journeys  from  scientific  mriiinity  were  not  at  all  unfre* 
qucnt.  Men  visltL'd  distant  i^untric^  in  quest uf  knowledge. 
Each  province  had  aeaU  of  e<lnratit>[i  to  which  young  men 
resorte*!.  Tn  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  «tm!i-nta  cunic 
from  all  part'*  of  the  world.  In  Rome,  and  Athens,  chairs 
of  iustriiction  were  established  by  the  Stit^",  and  thun,  like 
Constantinople  afterwanls.  they  had  what  r(»cmhled  modera 
univeiBiticn.  llhcloricai  teachers  were  aociistonied  tfl  jnup- 
ney  fi-om  eity  to  Wty.  To  the  more  BUowMful  of  tliem 
slatuen  were  ercKtctl  by  their  admiring  pupilr^  or  by  (he 
tuuiiiei|ul  autliunti<»,  in  the  various  plaivti  whrre  tliry  had 
styounn.'fi.  Arti^t^.and  manufat^'tun-n^  of  artistle  works  of 
every  kind,  led  a  wandering  life.  They  pUed  their  %'oca- 
tion  for  a  time  in  one  city,  and  then  tninKpIanbc<l  thc'maeiv<« 
to  another.  They  might  be  suninioiteil  from  remote  rom- 
muiiities  for  some  task  "f  peculiar  magnitude,  or  requiring 
extpaonlinary  gkill.  If  this  elass  of  [Kirsona  were  migratory 
in  their  habit,  much  more  was  this  true  in  the  ea.***  of  act- 
ors, miwicians,  athletes,  and  purveyors  of  amusement  of 
everj-  dcsfrriptioD.  When  we  con&idor  how  universal  was 
the  ta!*te  for  art  and  artistic  doeoralion,  and  how  insatiable 
tho  eraviu>j  for  popular  entertainments,  we  can  judge  how 
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ouinerous  were  the  itinerants  whose  ItunincsH  it  was  to  mi- 
nister to  tliEse  demands.  Great  jiiiblic  fealivuls,  lil{«  the 
Pytliian  games,  drew  together  a  couiitlcHS  throng  of  ajiecta- 
tore.  Religious  ceremonies,  lik«  tha'*e  of  the  Eicusiiiian 
m^'sten(s,  had  a.  like  attractive  power,  Ueli^iouii  pilgrim- 
agca  are  not  a  peculiar  feutur«  of  Cbristiuu  Mwictv.  Such 
visits  were  not  uncommon  to  the  shrinog  of  heathenism. 
Invalids,  in  those  days  as  at  present,  cither  of  their  own 
motion,  or  by  the  advice  of  phy!«icians,  undertook  journej-s 
by  land  and  upon  the  sea,  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
TlM-n  tourists  who  visited  different  ennnlrie!?,  from  a  eu- 
riosity  to  see  6trang«  laad)«,  and  lo  nispeot  p1u«e»i  of  histori- 
cal renown,  were  soa.rr«1y  ieaa  nuraerouA  then  thsn  now. 
Egypt  and  its  a»ti<]uitles  hud  a  pncuHiip  fasoiniuion  for  the 
Bomnns, — the  same  fiisoination  that  Romn  and  its  monu- 
ments now  have  for  lis.  Men  journeyed  from  a&r  to  be- 
hold the  etujiendoua  cdi6ees  upon  the  Nile.  Grecian  his- 
torv,  ton,  had  a  profound  interest  for  the  Romans.  To 
them  it  belonged  to  a  glorious  past,  and  they  resorted  with 
reverence  and  d«light  to  the  spots  ma<le  famous  by  Hellenio 
wisdum  and  valor.'  In  epeakingof  the  means  of  liocial  in- 
tercourse, we  eliould  nut  nnnt  to  mention  the  great  water- 
jug-plaoes, — plares  of  fjshioiiablo  resort,  like  Balw,  where 
multitudes  were  collected  at  the  pri)|»er  .'»cason,  and  which 
were  a'ntrea  of  gaiety,  dissipation,  atid  political  intrigue. 
la  tracing  the  causes  that  produced  a  minjjHug  of  man* 

'  It  is  B.  curioiw  fiiol  ihal  the  relish  for  wild  and  romiuitic  ncmcrr, 
especUil}'  lUunuiainuuiEc^aerviie  of  r«venC  origin,  ll  Mlduin  a|ipiMti!<  m 
llie  titeraturo  of  oniiqiiity,  or  of  ihe  miildle  »g^.  It  is  not  anlil  the 
cightMTith  CCTilnry  ihM  thJa  taatc  maaifesl?  lUelf  U>  boj  cuniidtniblo  de- 
gree. T[iecliiuiKu<l  Ceditig.  as  contmalctl  irltli  Uui^  I>^?v)gu^  on  this 
subject,  may  almoat  be  gnid  to  i3aU  frcini  RAunwftii.  Runkin  haii  callul 
att«nlion  lo  the  wimnrkablo  dilTorvnc^  Uulwccn  modem  unci  aniirtil  fi-cl- 
lag  tn  ihU  parlltuiar.  Tlic  lojiic  in  fully  treated  by  Fri«lliiutl<!r,  ii.  2i>4 
Mq  (3d  ed.).  But.  as  lo  U>aiuer,  u«  Shoirp,  On  iWi«  IitUrprO.  t^  No- 
run,  p  149. 
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kind,  w«  find  tliat  tlie  terrible  wsjurgps,  war  nnd  slavery, 
pla^-ed  a  couB|)icuou.'i  part.  The  Roniaii  Empire  had  i»ecn 
built  up  by  incessant  ware.  lo  war,  men  of  diffcpont  racea 
met,  though  it  vfere  ibr  the  purpoae  of  mutual  ilaitriirlioD. 
They  crosseci  their  owa  bouudaries,  and  gninod  a  better 
knowlodgf!  of  each  other.  Armies  were  caiiturwl  and  sur- 
rendered, towns  occupied  by  a  concjufring  force.  In  like 
manner,  slavery  a^  il  existed  in  the  aueient  worhl,  leading 
as  a  often  did,  Co  the  dcportutioii  of  thou.<innd8  of  people  at 
onoe  fr«m  their  liomr»  to  anew  and,  jwrhajis,  distant  abode, 
contribute  to  thu  suiut:  ruHilt.  Thu  hoHtility  and  cruelty 
of  men  were  overruled  by  Providence,  and  made  the  noca- 
sion  of  a  certain  benelit. 

We  have  staled  that  the  Roman  policy  mi«  to  break  up 
nationalities.  In  thu  case  of  the  Jews  all  eHbrts  in  this 
dirrciion  proved  futile.  They  niaiataiucd  their  ttcparatlon 
of  race,  atnl  held  together  iu  an  unbroken  niiily. 

There  were  three  nations  of  antiquity,  each  of  which  was 
entrusted  with  a  grand  providcDtial  office  iu  reference  to 
Chriiitianily.  ThcGr>ekB,  wliatcvertlicy  may  have  Irarncd 
JTOiu  Biibylon,  Eg^vpt,  and  Tyre,  excelk-d  all  other  raeea  Id 
a  self-expanding  power  of  iDtcllect — in  "the  power  of 
lighting  their  own  fire."  They  are  the  masters  in  acieooe, 
literature,  and  art.  Plato,  speaking  of  Im  owncounCr)'men, 
maile  "the  love  of  knowledge"  the  special  characteristic 
of  "our  part  of  the  world,"  aa  the  love  of  money  was 
attributed  with  equal  tnith  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyp- 
tians.' The  robust  diaracter  of  the  Kotnarm,  and  th(3ir 
sense  of  right,  qualified  them  to  rule,  and  to  origiuale  and 
transmit  their  great  syotem  of  law,  and  their  metho<]s  of 
political  organization.  Virgil  lots  Anchistw  define  tliP  func- 
tion of  the  Koman  people,  in  hia  address  to  JEaem,  a  visitor 
to  the  abodra  of  the  dead  :— 

I  B«public,  tr.  43a  (Jov«tt,  ii.  295.) 
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*  Otiien,  I  Vaom,  wore  teDdcrty  may  bMl  the  breAtUInj;  br«M, 
And  Iwtter  from  the  mubU*  blw:k  bring  livipg  loolu  lo  poM; 
Oilicre  may  IwIIor  jiU'iid  ilie  cmUHf,  itiay  (-t>iu[iiiw  lu'nvcn'ii  fftcn, 
And  mark  it  out,  nod  tell  lliv  fttara,  their  rUing  am]  tJivir  {iliuw: 
But  ihou.  O  Roman,  look  to  It  the  fiiUn  of  nrth  to  sway; 
For  ihi«  shall  In  tbiiio  linuiticruft,  peKCO  on  lli«  world  to  by, 
To  siwre  the  weak,  to  mar  tlie  proud  by  oonaUal  weight  of  wu."  ' 

Greeoe  ami  Rome  had  each  its  own  place  to  fill ;  but  true 
religion — the  spirit  in  wLicli  tniui  should  live — cornea  Iroai 
the  Hebrewa. 

The  remarkable  feet  which  we  have  to  notice,  respecting 
the  HpbrewSj  is  their  dl8£>ersioti  over  tlic  worUl  at  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  CUmU'  Among  those  who  liBteiied  to  the 
Apostles  on  the  day  of  Penlecost,  at  Jerusalem,  were  Jewa 
"out  of  every  nation  under  heaven" — Purthiaus,  aiid  Medea, 
and  Elaniites,  and  dwellers  in  Mebopotaniia,  and  in  Judea 
and  in  Cappadocia,  lu  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygiu,  and  Puai- 
phylia,  Egypt,  C>T«ne,  Crete,  Arabia,  and  Kome.'  Jo- 
aephus  nays  that  there  is  no  country  on  earth  wliere  Jews 
do  not  make  up  a  part  of  the  population.*  In  Strabo  wo 
find  almost  the  fiame  assertion.  In  Uabylon  and  the  neigh- 
boring region  a  miiUltudc  of  them  had  remained  after  the 
elose  of  the  captivity;  and,  aocoriling  to  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, tlicy  wore  u  umbered  there  by  tens  of  thousands.  A 
colony  of  them  had  been  planted  at  Alexandria  by  its 
founder;  and  there  thciy  iK-came  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
two  out  of  the  five  sections  of  the  city,  but  were  not  con- 

*  Excnd^nt  alii  spcrADtift  molliuii  ten, 
Crrtio  oiiitdvm  :  vivos  duccnt  de  manuore  valliu ; 
OtabuQt  c&ttuu  n)«lilis ;  cnliquo  mntiiii 
Dwuribfrnt  nuJia,  i>t  Kiir^nlia  xiilcra  ilicmt: 
Til  r^er*  imperio  populo»,  Roiuauu,  nivuioato ; 
H»C  libi  eriint  «r«* ;   pncJqijc  itupoovn  uiorem, 
Paittrc  llulljecli^  el  debclUre  Buperbo*. — JEn.  n.  847-853. 

•  See  Wlnet,  RealwarierhicA,  Art.  ZearrrSnimg. 

*  AcU  ii.  &-12.  *  Bdl.  Jwt.,  viL  S3;  AttL,  xtr.  7,  2. 
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fined  to  tlitsc  quarters.  They  wpre  governed  by  ma^Utrotos 
of  their  own;  ant!  while,  in  common  with  Jews  awry  wlwrre, 
they  kept  up  a  ooDnecliun  with  Lite  sanctuury  lit  Jerusalem, 
they  not  ouly  reare<]  sytiiigoguc^,  l)ut  liuti  uko  a  t<!mple  of 
tlieir  own  nt  I>eotitii|tolis.  In  Kgypt,  in  the  firet  century 
ofour  era,  tlicro  were  not  lees  llmu  a  inintou  of  Jews,  con- 
stituting an  eightli  pnrt  of  the  population  of  lliir  country. 
In  the  flouriHiiing  city  of  Cyrunw  they  formed  a  lnrge  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Xowhore,  out^ido  of  PalttNtine, 
was  the  .lewiali  population  more  numeroun  than  in  Svrta 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  Antioi'h  they  cotieliluttHl  a  jiowerful 
body,  anil  ciijnyeJ  there  privilt^ca  analogous  to  those  of 
their  brethren  at  Alexandria.  From  Syria,  Uiey  pasttt^d 
over  into  Asia  Minor,  fiirming  .tptltenients  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Bl-sIiIl'S  the  natural  emigration  from  Syila, 
Antiochus  the  Great  linri  transplanted  to  thai  region  two 
thousand  Jewish  liimilles  from  Mesopotamia.  Among  other 
piares,  Ephesils  and  Tarsus  were  noted  seals  of  Jewish  com- 
munities. In  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  there  were 
Bynagojjues  crowded  with  worshippers.  From  Asia  the 
Jews  luttl  Ibunc)  tlicir  way  into  the  cities  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  are  among 
the  places  where  were  Jewish  setlleracnta.  Jews  were  found 
in  I  Ilyricnm,  and  early  [lenetrftted  to  the  northern  coiiata  of 
the  Black  Sen.  The  Jewish  prisonera  brought  by  i'ompey 
to  Ilouie,  aflerwanls  received  (heir  freedom.  The  district 
aerasg  the  Tiber  was  principally  occupied  by  them.  An 
enilGi>sj-  of  Herod  to  Augustus  is  said  io  have  been  acrom- 
panied  by  eight  thousand  Jewish  residents  of  Korac.  Among 
other  towns  of  Italy,  CapiSo,  and  especially  Puteoli,  am 
kno(m  to  have  had  a  Jewish  population.  Apart  from  i»er- 
mancnt  residents  of  Hebrew  extracrtion,  Jewish  merchants 
made  their  way  to  every  place  in  the  Roman  Enipin:;  where 
there  was  aJiy  ho|)e  of  profit  from  trade.    Thus  the  Pnlea- 
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tiiiiflii  community,  thmigti  still  the  religious  c«utre  of  all 
the  Jew);,  comprised  within  iti^  limits  only  a  portion  of  tliis 
ubiquitous  iintion.  Ci[Kible  of  making  a  home  fur  liiinHelf 
anywliere,  the  Jew  was  aiiecially  adapted  to  the  state 
"  which  wan  to  be  buMt  on  the  ruinii  of  a  hundred  living 
polities."  "  In  the  ancient  world,  al«o,  Judaism  was  an 
eflective  leaven  of  cosmopolitan  ism  and  national  decompo* 
sitinn  ;  and  to  that  extent  sj>eciBlly  entitled  to  inembcrKhip 
in  the  Casuriari  Slate,  the  polity  of  which  was  roally  notJi- 
ing  but  a  citiiiennhip  ni'  the  world,  and  the  nntionality  of 
which  was  really  nolliiiig  but  humanity.'"  Julius  Cseaar, 
tike  Alexander  before  hiio,  granted  to  the  Jews  special  favors. 
En>erlally  was  this  theca«eat  Alexundrianml  Rome.  Yet 
the  Jews  throughout  the  West  were  reg-anled  with  a  peculiar 
antipathy.  In  Eg>'pt,  they  were  always  objects  of  a  national 
animosity.  By  the  Roman  wriiers,  in  particular  aflrr  tlie 
stubborn  and  bloody  ineiirrections  in  which  the  Jews  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  freedom,  they  were  spoken  of  with 
abhorrence.  Their  nteadfaat  assertion  that  tliey  alone  were 
po»seR?ed  of  the  true  religion,  excited  txilh  hatred  and  con- 
tempt from  those  who  could  see  nolliing  in  such  a  claim 
but  the  spirit  of  arrogance  aod  intolerance.  "  Whafcvcr," 
says  Taeitua,  "is  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  with  the  Jews 
t8  proiane;  and  what  in  other  natioitf  is  unlawful  and  im- 
pure, with  them  is  permitted."'  Nevertheltss,  the  Jcwa 
suceeed<Kl  in  making  proselytes  to  their  fnith  ami  worship 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  out  the  sarcastic  anim.idvcr«ion 
of  Roman  eatirists,  and  to  elicit  from  Seneca  the  complaint 
that  "the  conqnere<!  hud  given  laws  to  the  conquerors:" 
llcti  viHorihaa  leges  dederunt."  Wherever  thn-  went,  they 
carried  a  pure  monotheism  which  neither  brit>es  nor  tortur« 
could  move  tliem  to  surrender,  and  which  led  them  to  sparo 

I  Mc>mmn«ii,  iv.  6-13-  *  HisL  T>  ^ 

'  Af.  Augieune,  de  eto.  Da,  vi- 11. 


with  loatliing  all  participation  in  the  rites  of  heathenism. 
A*  tht  fintt  preachers  of  Christiauily  went  from  citytocit/, 
it  was  in  the  sy nagnjpics  that  they  first  gaincti  a  hearing, 
and  fouiul  a  starting-point  for  tlicir  labors.  Tlieie  the  law 
aixl  the  prophets  were  read  on  every  Sabbath  j  and  there 
would  he  found  oseemblies  cajmble  of  apprelietiding,  even 
if  ilisinclintid  to  believe,  the  proclaaiatioa  of  Jesus  as  the 
predicteil  Messiah. 

5.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  union  and  commingling 
of  natioiia  upon  the  heathen  rcligioas?  Tlie  cunsiderution 
of  the  general  state  of  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire  is 
reserved  for  subsequent  i>^es.  We  advert  here  toa  single 
ciiTtinistanc«, — the  effect  whieli  must  have  resulted,  and 
nhlcii,  as  history  tells  ii^,  did  result  fmm  the  cuiiibi nation 
of  80  many  nations  under  one  sovereignty.  There  hod 
«xi»te<l  a  multiplicity  of  local  religions.  The  grjds  of  each 
people,  it  wa^  l>clievc<),  hud  ordained  the  metiiod  of  their 
worship  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory  over  which  they 
stood  as  guardians.  Natit>nal  divinities  were  treatvd  with 
respect  by  the  RoinanH,  and  the  diversified  RVHtema  of  wor- 
ship were  k-flimtouchod  as  long  as  they  kept  wiHiin  their  own 
lirnitB.  T^is  was  the  extent  of  Itonmn  boleratloii.  For 
R«iman  (Citizens  to  bring  in  new  divinities,  or  foreign  rites 
of  worship,  waa  b«>tb  rci>ugnaut  to  the  laws,  and  abhorrent 
to  <'<)n«orvati%'c  Roman  feeling.  Clecro,  with  all  hifl  lib- 
erality ofeentimenl.  advocate?,  in  his  book  wf  "the  I-aws,'* 
the  suppresaion,  among  the  Roman  people  themsel-  es,  of 
all  departures  from  the  Ii^lly  established  ^-ullus.'  Loyalty 
(o  tlie  state  involved  a  strict  adherenoe  to  the  state- religion. 
But  polytheism  could  find  room  in  its  Panthvon  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  deities.  In  early  times,  when  the 
liAmana  attacked  afoTfign  tribe,  or  city,  they  were  at  parns 
to  invite  in  solemn  form  the  local  diviaitiea  (o  abandon 

tyt  Lcglbiu,  B.  u. 
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the  pUlc«  wliere  tiiey  were  n'on^htppeil,  aiid  to  transfer 
tlteir  hIkmIq  to  Rome.  VVhnt  oiust  liavo  been  the  effect 
upon  the  conquered  tiationn  of  tlie  iimhility  or  iitnvilling> 
uess  of  tlioir  sncestral  gcxh  to  defend  tlieir  own  temples 
and  vrorehi[>p(>T^?  it  iii  luirdly  pcewible  that  it  shock  should 
not  have  been  given,  iu  many  iastaiict's,  to  the  faith  and 
devotion  which  ex[)erieiiced  so  terrible  a  diitappointRieiit. 
But  our  main  inijuiry  hero  relates  to  the  etfuct  upon  the 
niiuda  of  men  of  a  familiar  acqaaintanoe  with  so  grput  a 
variety  of  dtsHiniilar  reliifioiis.  As  regards  a  (.'ertiitn  cla<t!i, 
the  tendency  unqnestionaltly  was  to  engender  skepticism 
lAician  may  »tand  a.**  a  reprL-seutative  of  this  class.  In  one 
of  his  diverling  dialogues,'  he  represents  Jupiter  as  pale 
and  anxious  on  anconnt  of  a  dehatc  which  had  npriing  up 
on  earth  between  Darais,  an  Epicurean  Atheist,  and  Ti- 
mocles,  who  maintained  that  tl'iere  are  gofh  and  a  provi- 
dence. To  avert  a  common  danger  all  the  divinilic-s  wi-rc 
Bumraoiied  to  a  council.  They  came  in  a  throng,  those 
with  nam»i,  and  thosn  without  a  name,  frnni  Kgypt,  and 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Thr«t:e,  and  every  country  under  the 
sui).  Mercury,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  scit  them,  could 
not  quell  their  wrangles  for  prettwicnce,  and  Jupiter  ordered 
them  t4»  be  waited  promiHcndU.-'ly  until  a  council  cnnld  lie 
convoked  to  determine  their  rank.  While  the  debate  goea 
on  below  between  Daiuis  and  Timnrleft,  the  godrt  tremble 
with  anxiety  lest  their  chumpion  nbould  he  wtirati-d,  and 
they  should  lose,  as  a  conseqneni,-e,  their  oirerings  and 
bnnora.  Titntxjlcs  appcids  tn  the  universal  belief  iu  the 
god*.  "Thank  you."  rejoins  Daniiii,  "  for  pulling  me  in 
mind  of  the  laws  and  mutincrs  of  nations,  which  iiulGciviitly 
show  how  uncertain  everything  is  which  related  to  their 
godsi  it  is  no  hi ng  but  error  and  confusion.  Stme  wor- 
ship otK,  &ad  some  another.    The  Soythiaos  eacri&oe  to  a 
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sciractar  j  the  Thracintw  to  Zamolxis,  who  aime  to  them, 
a  fujriiive  fruru  Sanios;  tlie  Plir^fgiaiis  to  Miue  [the  moon]; 
tho  Cyllonmns  to  Phales ;  tlie  Assyrians  to  a  Dove;  tho 
Persians  to  Fire;  tlie  E^yptmua  to  Water."  Tlieu  t]ie 
e|)L>oial  sorts  of  Egyptian  worship,  all  diSering  from  each 
other,  are  enumerateil ;  and  Damis  conc-ludeii  hU  lively 
8|)«t!(.-h  with  the  exclamation :  "  How  ridiculous,  ray  good 
Timocles,  is  such  variety  !"  It  would  he  an  error  to  con- 
clude that  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  of  other  passages 
ill  Luinati  of  like  tenor,  prevailed  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Yet  it  is  obvious  Limt  he  did  not  staiid  oloiie.  All 
the*e  religions  raust  have  Bcemcd  to  many  a  confused  jono- 
hle,  and  have  raoveJ  some  lo  rtjeot  all  in  common,  if  not 
to  disbelieve  in  unylhitig  divine. 

Another  large  cta-w  were  tempted  to  forsake,  in  a  degree 
at  least,  their  truditioual  creed  auJ  worship,  and  to  espouse 
aiiothtT, — it  might  be  some  older  religion  from  the  Kust, 
which  came  clothed  with  the  ta.'^inalion  of  mystery. 

A  tendency  to  syncretism — to  a  mingling  of  heteroge- 
neous religions — was  a  notable  clianicteristic  of  the  age 
contemporaiiemis  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Men  of  a  philosophical  turn,  in  whora  reverence  ibr  re- 
ligion was  still  strong,  sought  to  comhiue  in  a  catholic  sys- 
tem, and  in  harmonious  unity,  the  apparently  discordant 
creedti  of  ]ieiitheiii»[u.  Plutarch  is  a  oonHpicuous  example 
of  this  tendency.  The  effort,  futile  as  it  proved,  was  one 
of  the  si-^ns  of  the  times,  and  w;is  owing  largely  to  the 
conunitigling  of  nations,  and  of  the  multiform  religions 
which  had  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.  An  escape 
was  sought  from  the  distracting  influence  of  polytheism,  hy 
an  idvnlitii'ution  of  divinities  hearing  dilTerent  names,  and 
by  connecting  aconception  of  the  divine  unity  with  thead- 
misHioa  of  multitudinous  deities  with  suliordinate  functions. 

Old  belief  were  diasolviDg,  al  Ico^t  were  assuming  new 
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fi>rrQS,  in  the  fcnneat  of  ttie  Romao  n'orld.  But  (he  hoi>d 
thut  there  coutd  be  one  religion  fi>r  nil  miuiUitid  was 
(Jecmed  visionary.  Celaua,  the  noted  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  second  cent\iry,  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  "  if  nil  the  inhabitants  of  ^Ltiu,  Kurope,  and 
Lybia,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  all  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  «irth  "  were  to  oomc  under  one  roligioua  system  ;  hut, 
he  says,  "any  one  who  thinka  this  ])ossibIc  knows  nothing."* 
An  expeulutiuQ  of  this  sort  struck  hioiog  utterly  cliinierieal. 
The  Emperor  Julian  who  dreamed  of  restoring  pngnnism 
from  its  fall  could  notcouiiider  it  natunil  or  ptia-jible  forlliQ 
different  nation.')  to  have  a  eomnmn  religion.  Their  diver- 
flilies  were  too  radical.  Tlie  Roman  Kmpire  did  much  to  ))re- 
pare  the  way  for  a  universal  religion  ;  butsuch  a  religion  it 
liiul  no  power  to  create  fnmi  the  matp-rinls  of  [Ktlytheism. 
The  idea  of  a  common  humanity,  far  as  it  was  from  iit- 
taining  the  ft»r<«  of  a  practical  convictiim,  capable  of  neu- 
truliziug  deeply-rootai  prejudiecs  of  an  oppuaite  nature, 
was  obscurely  prewnt  in  the  minds  even  of  men  unused  to 
pUilctfophic  speculation.     The  Hue  of  Terence, 

"  Ilnino  ffum :  hiiiuani  nihil  a  mc  alimHia  ptiU) " — 
"  I  am  a  man  ;  nothing  that  affects  man  13  indifferent  to  me" 
— ai^ufied.  In  the  connection  whore  it  occurs,  that  thecalit- 
mities  which  afHirt  one  man  should  inleretit  all.*  "One 
touch  of  nature  niakua  the  whole  wurld  kin,"  A  Roman 
tlicatre,  filled  though  It  was  with  an  Ignorant  rabble^  wliea 
that  line  wa»  tieai'd,  raug  wilb  applause.' 

*  Oriecoes  f.  fiieuvt,  viii.  72, 

■  Hcauc  Act  i.  Sc.  i.  2->.  On  lh«i]m  madeorthis  paoenn^bj  dctro,  and 
fttfaotaDcicoiuidnioilcTnwrikrf,  NcfnLR;,  P.  TcrenlU OmoidM,  p.  171. 
"1  (liink,  >r<inilnic,  I  Isugb  and  wttcp. 
And  «xorctic  nil  ftinniniM  ofn  man. 
now  ttiL-n  nliimld  I  aitJ  any  iiiim  that  Uvea 
Be  elnuigcra  to  each   oilier?" 
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TBB  POFULAR  RELIGION   OF  THE  OREEKa  ASD  ROJUSB. 

The  heathen  religions  did  not  gpring  out  of  a  incro 
BCieiitific  curiosity  which,  tn  its  rude  beginning,  can  give 
no  Iwtler  a<K!ount  of  the  world  tliaii  to  attrilnite  it  to  & 
multitude  of  personal  agents.  No  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  heathenism  is  adequate,  which  faila  to  rect^nize  th«  re- 
tigioiM  fartor, — the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  the  feelings 
of  dependent  and  acxjountahlencss,  and  that  yearning  for  a 
higher  commiinvon  which  is  native  to  the  soul.  These  in- 
nate sentitncnls  lie  at  the  root  of  religion,  even  in  ito 
rnider  forms.  "  I  ennsider  it  ImpowiiWe  "^writes  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  profound  of  scliolai-a — *'  that  that  all- 
comprehending  and  all -pervading  belief  in  thedivine  essence, 
whii^h  we  find  in  the  P-arSipJit  times  among  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  other  nations,  can  be  deduced  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner from  sensible  impreaiinn)!,  and  conclusions  built 
thereon;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  historian  must  bore 
rest  satisfied  with  pre-siipixij^ing  that  the  astuniption  of  a 
liyi)cr-phj-sical  living  world  and  nature,  which  luy  at  the 
bultoni  of  every  phenomenon,  wtis  natural  and  necessary  bo 
the  raimi  of  man  rii-ldy  endnwtid  by  luiUii-o. '""  This  na- 
ti%'e  faith  waa  determined  as  to  the  particular  forniti 
it  should  assume,  by  (he  nature  and  circumntJincca  of  in- 
dividual outioDS  Olid  tril)C8 :  hence  the  variaiis  modes  of 
religion.     Under  the  prompting  of  this  latent  belief,  the 

'  K-  O.  MiUler,  PmUs.  n  einer  vMentchafil.  Myth.,  Lcitch'N  £■>£■ 
lull  Trawl.,  g,  116. 
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personifying  imagiuation,  so  rlfp  in  the  cliildlioocl  of  man- 
kinil,  cik1uc:s  all  the  separate  parts  of  nature  with  personal 
life  anil  itgcnqy.'  Xlic  various  beings  thus  created  b^ 
fancy  tliaclmrge  the  functions  Rttribnte<l  by  8cien'C«  after* 
wants  to  material  ami  mental  fomii,'  To  tEicm  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  uuture  without,  ami  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  the  mind  within,  as  u-ell  as  the  mur»e  of  events  in  the 
worlJ,  arc  rcleguted,  each  of  them  being  la  charge  of  his 
particular  province.  The  classic  religions  had  risen  above 
that  simpler  dtugc,  where  the  god  m  bhui  up  to  the  special 
natural  operation  whiuh  it  belong  to  liim  in  particular  to 
fuL6l.  'I'he  deities  of  Greece  aud  Ilomearoanttiropomorphic 
beings,  still  purforniiug,  each  in  his  place,  t)i«  various 
ofGces  ID  the  raov«ment  of  nature  and  of  human  affairs, 
which  they  had  been — so  to  speak — called  into  being  to 
execute;  but  they  are  do  longer  limited  to  these s]>ccialtiee. 
They  constitute  a  society,  and  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  ac- 
tivity. PoM-iduu  (Neptune),  in  addition  to  the  management 
of  the  was,  tabes  part,  as  a  member  of  tt»o  Olympian 
Council,  in  the  administration  of  the  worhl's  affairs.  It  la 
the  middle  stage  of  religion,  where  the  divinity  is  not  yet 
Ret  free  from  the  Ijonds  of  nature,  distinguished  from 
Datura)  agencies,  and  elevafe-d  above  them.  This  progress 
hii.1  begun,  hut  is  only  partially  atvuinpliiibed. 

But  llie  minds  of  men  demiindeil  more  in  the  object  of 
worship  than  the  imaginsitiou  could  impart.  "The  ten- 
dency to  individualize,  and  the  endeavor  to  comprelieud 
the  universality  of  Deity,"  blindly  struggled  xvith  esi^h 
other.     Hence  the  conflict  of  higher  and  lower  conceptions 

'Uponlho  j>Pui.'MiiarihedcveIopin<>nccf  mjthi  nndtlio  n^nfyoflim- 
iru«Kv In  caniit.'utioti  wtili  11,006  Max  Milller'eCSiiw/ru'rta  {German  Work- 
tbiip.  Vol.  U. 

'rpAftth*-  iiii[><)K<i))ilitv  or  monethri'in   in  llio  niicicnt  woreliip  of 
Grcrcie.  in  ronnrciion  wiih  the  |ir«?iiluit  noiluui  of  lli«  cxlciual  worU^ 
■M  K.  O.  MuUer,  p.  184. 
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— iu  tliot-aao  of  Zens,  for  example — and  that  midereurrenl 
in  tlic  direction  of  unity,  wliieli  marks  tiie  history  oi  ti\e 
Greek  religion.' 

■\Vg  shnll  have  to  nnti(>e  thr&e  phases  in  the  development 
of  lliti  Greelc  pa|jular  religion — the  Uamcric  (aith;  that 
syatem  a»  nltcrod  ntid  ennobled  in  the  age  of  the  tragic 
pot'fci,  when  Greek  life  was  at  its  highest  p<iitit  of  vigor,  and 
the  Inter  era  of  dcclioG  and.  dissolution.  We  bpglu  with 
the  Ilomppie  theology. 

1.  ITig  nature  of  the  goda  and  their  rrlntion,  to  the  world. 
The  gods  in  Munici  aro  hcuiiiLii  beings  wilh  greatly 
magnified  |>ower8.  Thoy  are  males  and  females,  each  class 
Imving' the  characteristics  of  the  corresponding  t^ex  among 
men.  Their  dwelling  is  in  the  8ky  abuve  u:^,  and  their 
abode  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Olympus,*  They  have  botlies  like 
those  of  men,  but  their  veius,  iu  the  room  of  blood,  are 
filled  with  a  celestlnl  ichor.  In  aiae  they  do  not,  generally 
»j>eaking.  sur|iaM.s  the  human  measure,  but  sometimes  they 
areatjoken  of  as  gigantic.  When  Ares  (Mars)  (II.  xxi.  407) 
is  Atriitik  down  upon  the  field  of  Troy,  he  stretches  over 
aeveu  plethnims  (nearly  two  aei-es)  of  ground.  They  ex- 
perienee  hunger,  but  feast  upon  ambrosia  and  nectar.  They 
arcovea-omg  withsleep.  They  aequire  knowledge  through 
theecnsea,  whieh  are  of  vastly  augmented  power.  Heuce 
they  niii>t  he  present  where  their  power  is  to  be  exerted. 
This,  however,  docs  not  hold  true  of  Influences  upon  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  true  of  all  external,  visible  doing-,  with  the 
cx<»pti<m  of  a  few  ini^tance8  in  the  case  of  Zeiia.  The 
cry  of  Area  and  of  Poseidm  when  they  are  wounded,  ia 
like  chut  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  meu  (II.  v.  SCO;  x.  14, 

'Sr«  MQlIer,  p.  IS-I,  anil  compur*  Nivselsbaeh,  TTom.  ThtoL  p.  11,  **<\., 
•w'lWx  ihi!  crilli-i.-4n  iijhju  lIw  viuWH  of  B.  Cttn.-ilaiit  in  his  wurk,  Dn  la 
S^lijim,  iii.  327  nwj. 

'On  the  ilislinciion  Ix-lwacn  the  I1in<j  Bad  OdyPKv  (u  to  the  sbodvof 
th«  gois,  KO  ]*n)r.  lluiv,  in  tjoiiUi'v  Diet,  q/*  Hiag,  and  SUi/lh.,  i.  p.  &L0. 
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148).  The  eye,  and  ear,  and  the  otlier  oorpopeul  organs 
have  a  Yike  (itrengtli  as  coiupurcil  witli  man.  Tliu  deities 
travel  with  miraculous  swiftinias.  Hera  flies  from  Mount 
Ida  to  OI)'in|)us  as  swift!/  as  thought.  But  some  phyaiml 
instrumentality  is  fre(|ut'ntly  introUiiccd,  as  wlit-ii  Athena 
puts  on  her  beautiful  snndals  in  prcparatiuu  for  her  jnur- 
neys.  The  divinities  mingle  in  battle  with  men.  Thoy 
cohabit  with  hutnaii  boings,  and  hcruei^  are  the  olTKjiring. 
Th«?tis  was  obliged  to  defer  presenting  the  complaint  o( 
Achillea  to  Zuus,  on  aevount  of  hie  alwenoe  from  home  on 
a  visit,  of  twelve  days  duration,  among  the  Ethiopians. 
With  regard  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  of  the 
gods,  there  ia  the  same  unBurcesafu!,  inconsistent  effort  to 
liberate  them  from  the  limitations  of  humanity.  Their 
boundless  knowledge  and  power  are  asserts!  in  terras,  but 
their  title  to  these  high  attributes  is  not  at  all  sustained  by 
what  is  narratcil  of  them.  Even  Zeus  is  the  victim  of  a 
trick  of  Hera,  and  k  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  ia  taking 
place  before  the  Trojan  walh.  It  was  only  afler  the  event 
that  Ptiseidon  hud  knowledge  of  the  blinding  of  Cyclo[J8 
by  trij*95e8.  As  to  their  power,  they  are  the  creators  neither 
of  nature,  nor  of  men.  They  can  liusteii  or  retard  the 
processes  of  nature;  they  can  heal  diflcaBCS  by  a  miracle; 
they  can  t-ransform  the  physii-al  shape  of  men,  Ulysws  is 
changed  by  Athena  into  an  old  and  shrivelled  beggar,  and 
restored  back  agaiu  lo  himself.  Moreover,  they  can  give  life 
to  things  inanimate ;  golden  etatue.s,  **  with  firm  gait," 
order  the  8t«t)«  of  Heplwestus.'  They  can  give  immor- 
tality to  whomsoever  they  dcfiire.  The  case  and  blcasediicss 
of  the  dwellers  upon  Olympns  are  oeU-brated.  Yet  this 
him  Is  far  from  being  perfect.  To  Aphrodite,  wounded 
and  distrea&ed,  Dione  says : 

>  n.  KTuI.  417-421. 
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"Siiljmit,  injr  <lai]g1)l«r,  and  cniliirc, 

Tliougti  inly  grieved;  for  many  a(  lu  who  dwelt 
Upuo  Uic  Ulyrapi&n  mount  have  pinH-ered  mucL 
From  moru.li.  auil  have  bniughl  greul  uiiiicn«S 
Cpon  Mch  olber."  ' 

The  goildess  procecU^  to  tell  of  Ar«8,  who  was  chained 
u|i  fr>r  thirLceii  months  in  a  ceil,  and  who  became  wkiicred 
:iii(i  weak  from  long  atniinetnent;  and  of  the  anguish  of 
Hera,  and  of  Pluto,  when  tiiey  were  pierced  with  arrowa. 
If  we  look  at  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Homeric  divinities, 
we  find  it  rather  hclow  than  ahovc  that  of  the  heroes  who 
figure  in  their  conapany.  They  resort  to  treachery  and 
deceit  to  compass  their  ends.  Zeus  sends  a  false  dream  to 
Agamcranon,  in  order  to  cffwl  a  slaughter  of  the  Greeks. 
Alhena  incites  the  Tmjans  to  hreak  their  truce,  to  furuish 
an  occasion  for  their  own  destruction ;  and  she  is  sent  OD 
this  nialigiiaiit  errand  by  Zeus,  who,  in  turn,  is  instigated 
by  the  pl«i3  of  Hera.  Athena,  assuming  the  form  and 
voiic  of  Deiphobus,  givca  to  Hector  a  deceitful  promise  of 
assi»uiuce,  for  the  purpoae  of  betraying  him  to  deatli. 
Ulysses,  lying  in  anibu:?h  by  night,  and  finding  himstrlf 
cold,  assumes  that  some  god  has  misled  him  into  leaving 
his  cloak  behind  in  the  camp.  It  ia  needless  to  refer  to 
examples  of  cruelty  and  aensuality  oo  the  part  of  the  Ho- 
meric divinities.  They  are  paintel  as  the  authors  of  evil, 
as  well  as  of  good.  Hera  and  Athena  never  forgave  the 
judgment  of  Paris  in  favor  of  Aphrodit**,  and  pursued  the 
Tnjjans  with  implai:ablc  wrath.  The  deities  are  caEmble 
of  being  ap|>eased  io  individual  instanccM ;  but  as  they  act 
in  this  matter  oo  no  fixed  principles,  they  may  show  ihem- 
Belves  utterly  imphicublc. 

>  TfrWi,  riKvmi  iitiv,  ttal  AfAexta.  ti/Jloijfvv  mp. 

U.  T.  382-334  (Biyuii,  v.  47a-47e). 
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Tlic  prime  distinctiou  of  the  gwla  ih  their  exemption 
from  <ieatb.  They  are  immorLal.  But  for  tliis  tliey  are 
depcntleiit  on  bodily  GiiKtenance.  There  is  a  virtue  lu  ibcir 
food  %'faicli  avails  to  keep  them  alive.  The  very  words 
" aoibrosia  aiid  nectar"  signify  this.  These,  itifuscd  into 
the  Iraily  of  PatrocluH,  keep  it  from  decay ;  "  a  rosy  and 
ftmbroaial  oil  "  saved  the  corp^tc  of  Hector  from  being  torn, 
vhea  it  was  dragged  along  tlie  earth.  The  gods  have  a 
birth  and  beginning ;  bnt  they  are  Jiflcd  above  the  lot  of 
men  by  the  one  dtsliiictlou  of  being  tmmoi-tal. 

The  gods  are  the  guides  and  rulera  of  nations.  Their 
interposition  is  potent,  tiicir  protection  and  aid  are  indi.'j- 
pensable.  But  they  act  iu  this  capacity  acconling  to  tio 
wise  and  continuous  plan.  Caprice  and  personal  favor 
plav  a  principal  part  in  their  proceedings.  The  de[>end- 
onoe  of  the  individual  upon  the  gods  is  entire.  All  physi- 
cal and  raental  advantages  arc  thoir  gift.  As  Polydatnaa 
reminds  Hector : 

''  On  one  the  (CoJ  lignt.owii 

Ptowsm  in  war,  upon  anotlier  graea 
In  (lanin^,  upon  anullivr  *kiM  to  toitcK 
Tlie  I)itr]i  uni]  ninji.     Iii  jvl  nnollicr,  Jnra 
T)iti  TliiiDclerer  implunU  (be  pnidL'm  mind, 
Sy  wUit;]i  tha  luaur  pcoili.  and  b/  wliicli 
Comuiinitiu  nre  saved." ' 

TTIysses  reminds  Laodimias  that  the  gods  make  one  mnn 
comely  in  person,  hut  may  deny  to  him  the  gift  of  genius 
and  clui)uence  which  they  b&ston*  upm:  another  less  beau- 
tiful.    Two  caHkela  of  gifts,  one  full  of  good  tliiiigs,  au<l 

I  dlAw  fiiv  yap  HoKt  8tbf  irolitH^a  tpya' 

ip9X6r.  roil  Jf  Ti  iroJJoi  irairp'OKOvr'  di^pjff*' 
Na(  re  >rV'ii<K  taauac,  wdAjo-a  6i  k  avTO^  intyvu, 

n.  xlU.  73&-73i  (Brj'uit  xuL  913-927). 
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the  Other  of  evil,  Htatid  by  llie  threshold  of  Z^us:  out  of 
these  Uie  lot  of  men  is  ninde  up.  It  is  some  god  that 
innlcoH  Achillea  brave.  Athena  inapires  DJuratide  with  valor. 
Zeus  scnda  ()aiiie  tVar  into  the  soul  of  Hector.  Athena  lie- 
reaves  ihe  Trojiiiis  nf  reason,  that  tliey  may  clioosie  to  figlit 
iu  the  u|ien  plain  iusliiul  of  bi'hind  tlioir  walls.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  the  wmroge  of  the  brave,  felicity  in  do- 
QKstie  relatioiui,  aafi'ty  and  prosperity  on  the  land  and  (he 
ttea,  flow  from  the  favor  of  the  gods ;  and  »o  infirmities  and 
calainitips  of  every  sort  are  equally  dne  to  them.  There  is 
uo  devil  in  the  Homeriu  system ;  no  one  being  who  plan* 
and  executes  evil  exclusively.  The  idea  of  such  agents 
fall-H  into  a  later  periiMl  in  the  development  of  Greek  reli- 
gion. Hence,  in  Homer,  evil  suggestions  and  doings  are 
credited  to  the  goda  generally.  The  fnnctlons  of  the  Temp- 
ter and  A<lversary  reside  in  thera.  They  mislead,  seduce, 
contrive  misi'lii<;f,  prompt  to  crime.  So  far  as  evil  pnr- 
pos*ci4  and  proceedings  are  felt  to  be  of  preternatural  origin, 
they  are  traced  to  Zeus  and  his  associates.  A  deity  is  »nid 
to  have  pn)mpted  Helen  to  the  foul  wrong  which  led  to 
the  war  of  Troy  (Od.  iv.  339-343). 

The  general  dtxrtrine  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  expressed  in  the  lines: 

"  The  great  gwln  are  nrvw  {>lofuied 

Willi  riolnnt  (Icctbi  they  hoDor  equity 
Andjiwtira."' 

But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  pages  of  Homer 
are  qnite  as  numemns  as  the  esamples.  The  actual  govern- 
ment of  Olympus  was  marked  by  the  sanie  sort  of  imuslicc, 
oppr&«ion  and  partiality  which  were  niitigled  in  tlie  con- 
duct of  human  nilers  towards  their  snhjccts. 

'  et>  M^  exM.ia  tpya  6t<A  piKoprf  fit.lm-viv, 
AUd  ii*V'  '''eiw  ""'   aloiua  t(>r'  iii-fl,wi.T<.>v. 

Oii.  xlv.  as.  »4  (Bryaat  xiv.  104-KK)* 
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2.  Tlie  relation  of  the  goda  to  eao!i  other.  Zeus  niti  m4 
a  King  iu  llie  niitUC  of  his  Cni)n<:il.  Tliuy  urv  iioL  mere 
iiiBtPume  it*  of  the  Supreme  Kuli-r.  P'widoii  nlluus  to  liin 
bpfftUor  only  a  pulriarchal  sii|)reniiiey,  not  an  abs<>!ule,  de- 
spntio  rule.  I<ikt>  n  family,  iliu  gods  consult  and  debot* 
oa  the  summit  of  Olympus,  where 


"  The  CAlm  Mh«r  in  without  %  c\t»iA ; 
A.nfl  in  tlic  j([i<IJi.-a  ligUt  tlint  Uui  uu  dl, 
D:iy  aflttr  doy  thu  bluseil  god«  r^oioi*."  ' 


But  this  high  a'wembly  is  fir  from  beinp;  clIf^lfitHl  or  har» 
moiiiou-i.  Poor  Hepliieatus,  litoping  acroes  the  fluor,  ifl 
greeted  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  dnviee  by 
which  he  entraiia  Ares  and  unfaithful  Aphn)(lita,provok€S 
the  same  deinunstralion  from  the  entire  group  of  gods,— 
the  goddesses,  for  dcccn^T's  sake,  having  stuld  away  fi-ora 
the  brazeu  palace  of  ihe  god  of  fire.*  The  converse  of  the 
deities  is  disturbed  by  harsh  mutual  crimination.  There 
is  little  domestic  coiirord  hetwct-n  Zens  and  Hera.  Some- 
times he  takes  p)ea-<ure  in  provoking  her  to  auger.  Then, 
like  a  timid  ImihLind,  he  aiJviacs  Thetis  not  to  l»e  seen  to 
tea.ve  his  prese.ice,  lest  Hera  should  raise  new  di-^putes  and 
stir  up  his  anger  with  rontiimelious  language.  The  Iliatl 
and  Odyssey  abound  in  passiigfa  in  which  the  g««Is  charge 
each  other  with  crimes  and  follies, — generally  vrllh  good 
reason.  When  the  fimil  Htrn^Ie  takes  phiw:  between  the 
(Jreekfl  and  Trojans,  the  deities  are  sent  down  by  Zeus  U> 
fight  for  whichever  side  einh  may  choose  to  favor;  and 
ffheu  he  beholds  tlicm  tn  the  fierce  contmt  witli  cucli  other, 

^^^M  ttinriirai  ivipeXof,  TMadf  i"  iirMipa/itv  atyAir 

^^^B  T^  ivt  fifinoitiu  liiiMptf  Cfrnl  ^iiarn  itAvtii. 

I^r  Oi.  vi.  41-4S  ( Bt^ntit  ri.  fi8-40}. 

r  '  But  thin  pii*i«Ki"  i*  comriflereil  an  interpnlarinn  in  tlie  Vwm.     Thera 

I  ii  aolhing  in  tho  Poem  vliicli  itlilcc  it,ln  ihu  wayof  baflwqueiipon  tha 

I        ^    ^ 
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irom  his  quiet  s<>at  ii|Kin  01ympii»,  he  U  said  "to  l&ugh  in 
hifl  secret  hwirt," 

Yet  Zcm  is  aiippcme.  None  of  the  deities  can  vio  with 
him  in  strength.  Nuno  vulture  totviiU^ml  wilh  him,  liniti] 
to  hand.  Wli«n  ho  rouses  himat'If,  lie  enforces  stl^noe  uiid 
stihiiii(«inn.  Ut-m  and  Alheiiu  amy  sulk,  but  tlicy  obey. 
Wheti  liui  anger  in  excited,  he  ev&a  fliiigs  about  the  goals 
without  eoromony,  nnd  to  their  imminent  poi'll.  There 
existed  ill  the  Gmek  nniid  u  natural  craving  for  a  nnity  ia 
the  divine  aJ ni i iii^tmtion.  The  eupiiriurity  of  Zetui  grati- 
fied, in  soiiif  licgree,  this  feeling.  When  the  Grcok  ttiinka 
of  no  other  gixl,  he  thuiks  ins^tiitetively  of  Zihis.  SliU 
more  is  the  tenrlency  lo  raon&thoisra  disiOoscJ  in  the  rehi- 
^OD  of  ZiiU»  to  his  four  children,  A]>1irn<lite,  Hermes, 
At!ien:v,  and  Apollo;  e«i««ially  lo  the  two  last.  They 
st«nd  as  his  ile|inties  to  excoiito  his  will  and  jik'Stittre.  The 
unifying  lenderitry  apfiean*,  a-lso,  In  the  conception  of  Fate 
— Moira — which  iu  Homer  hardly  alluins  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  personality.  There  were  events  which  pr(£ente<l 
thoraselves  lo  the  Greek  mind  as  the  pn«hiet  of  a  blind, 
inevitable  force.  There  were  things  which  could  not, 
without  dilHcidty,  be  aacnbu'd  to  the  will  of  the  gods; 
thln^  which  even  Zeus  deplored  btit  could  not  help. 
Hence  sro^  the  notion  of  an  all-dt^terinining  Fate.  In 
Homer,  Fate  i^  in  some  pA«snges  icleutified  with  the  will 
of  Zens.  Flsewhere  there  h  a  separation  between  the  two. 
The  idea  hovi^rs  lH>tw*'cn  a  person! ficati on  and  a  person.' 

3.  MoJeA  of  Divine  Ihvehtfion,  The  gods  made  lliein- 
selves  known  by  personal  interoonrse  with  men.  They 
viftit  the  earth,  confer  with  mortaU,  and  exhibit  their 
pr^Fernutural  altrihiiles.  But  this  communteation  between 
heavea  and  earth  helunged,  accorrling  to  the  Homeric  be- 

*On  llm  Homeric  idim  of  Muira,  mm  Weldccr,  Oriteh.  OaUerltkrt, 
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lief,  to  an  nge  prior  to  tho  Poet.  Th«  record  U  given  of  a 
HtutH  of  tilings  that  had  once  existed,  hut  liad  ouine  to  an 
«Dd.  *  Even  ill  the  epio  period,  during  the  Trojau  war, 
there  were  no  further  marriagoa  of  gods  and  men.  The 
divinities  present  themselves  invisibly,  or  visihiy  in  their 
real  form,  or — what  is  most  commoD — in  the  .sliape  of  man, 
and  frequently  of  gome  particular  hero  whose  form  and 
voice  they  simulate.  There  were  signs  by  which  they 
nia<le  known  their  will, — such  as  thunder  and  tiglituiug, 
the  sudden  passing  of  a  great  bird  of  prey.  Where  portents 
■were  of  dtmbtful  import,  it  belonged  to  the  art  of  the  seer, 
or  sootlisayer,  to  iuterpret  tbem.  Yet  auguries  were  not 
always  regarded  with  trust.  When  tlio  eugle  dropped 
from  bis  talons  the  bleeding  serpent  into  the  Trojan  army, 
Hector  refused  to  be  tamed  from  his  purpose,  eaying  to 
Pulydamaa: 

That  I  no  longer  reverenc*  ilie  decreo 

Of  Jovo,  tho  ThiindcKT  of  thu  tky,  who  g&TC 

Hi«  protnLic,  niul  cou.Aria«iI-     Tliou  dwt  Mk 

That  1  IwKovemed  by  thu  flight  afbinla; 

Wliicli  1  ivgurd  not,  wh«lh(!T  to  thorig-Kt 

An<I  t4ininh  die  momin);  nciil  llie  .iim  ilicy  Bj 

(tr  towMvi  thu  left  luul  cv<.-ning.     We  ahoulil  head 

Thu  will  u/aiigliiy  Jupilcr,  who  bcnw 

Bute  ovCT  ifnAn  nnd  nwn.     0(it>  aiijtiirT' 

Tbero  ia,  the  iiirwt  uid  the  bwt— to  light 

For  our  own  land." ' 

'K&gcUbDch,  p.  132k(i. 

'  (i  i'  hiiv  Sij  roi'Tov  i^i  (firuurf^f  AynpHitit 
if  ifHi  ifi  rot  /iTdTa  9tol  fpiva^  iAwop  a^rol, 
if  ntXrai    livbc  iiiv    ipi}Aainraio  hi'ltiadni 
ffotiPJuf,   ScTt  fioi  air'^ii  tirfojjTTB  •al  Kiirivtvetv 
riipif  S  tiiuvolm  raviiirrrpt'jrooi  m-ltdrif 
Kti&ta^af  fim  fltfi    furrafpitrnfi',  miA'  iSttyHu, 
dr'  cs'i  drfi*  ;«<!(  TTplf  'Oitr  'WiXimxt, 
til'  he'  ipiOTtpA  nijt  rrorf  C6^v  y/tpdivn. 


THE  BEoiNWiyae  op  cHaisnANirr, 

Dreanid  were  another  greatchanncl  of  divine  revelation ; 
but  tlicfic.  likcwiM,  migUt  be  of  doubtful  interpretation,  or 
iiiiglil  lie  sent  oo  purpose  to  misguide.  More  trustworthy 
tiiao  suuU  outward  vehielea  of  communication  was  th« 
vision  of  tlic  fiitiire,  granted  to  indtvidualu  at  favored 
moments,  esp^'oi^itly  the  open  vision  voiit-hsafcd  tothcdving. 
Such  A  sopprhumaii  inHight  was  the  conslnnt  gift  fn'in  the 
gods  tn  select  prophets,  like  CalohnH,  hy  whom  not  only 
the  future,  but  tlic  post  and  present  ul^^o,  wcro  clearly  be- 
held. Even  thesw  might  not,  in  every  eaue,  command 
iiDftlicit  conddence;  so  that  the  surest  mcanK  of  uhtiiining 
a  knowledge  of  thfi  gofU.anil  of  their  wilt,  was  through  tlieir 
direct  personal  manifestation,  in  viiiiUle  ttieoplianies.  Tlio 
oraelc«,  in  Homer,  are  quite  in  the  haekgrouiid. 

4.  Piety  aiid  the  erprfitMioisa  of  it  in  wnmhip  and  eon- 
dact. — No  doctrine  and  no  hiw  were  cotiiniunicuted  from 
the  gCKls.  There  was  no  hody  of  written  teaohinj;  to  serve 
ts  a  tttandjrd  of  belief  and  eonduet.  The  religious  senti- 
ment through  all  the  earlier  ages  of  Groolan  history  was 
profoundly  active.  A  sense  of  dependence  on  the  gods, 
am!  of  the  need  of  their  help,  esistLtl  in  all  eieept  the  fpw 
who  are  denounced  as  Impious.     Uector  aays  to  Ai^hillea : 

"I  know  thai  I 
la  inlglit  BRi  not  lti.v  cgtm!,  hm  iht?  event 
BteiM  [a  tlie  la[a  «f  the  grenc  got!*."  > 

Saerifioe  and  aupplieatlon,  the  two  chief  forms  of  devo- 
tion, attend  every  important  undertaking  and  cmcr^jency  of 
life.     Thauk-offerings  Ibllow    u|>oa  good    ibrtuiie.     The 

II.  xU.  493-243  (BryaaU  xll.  232-291). 
'oUb  f,  brt  eb  />lv  iit(0.6(,  fyii  At  e/^n  iro?fc  x*'P'^- 

a  II.  434-135  (.Uryant,  zx.  515-547). 
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deitieo  iiPcaAionally  vmit  their  temples  and  9lirin<8,  nbcre 
thc^se  exist ;'  snd  with  each  of  tlicru  a  priesL  i6  connected. 
But  tlit!r(i  is  DO  doiutnurit  hienirchy ;  tlie  fntlicr  is  prio«t 
iu  lii»  own  household.  Prayers  are  chiefly  petitions,  and 
Dot  nnfrequnntly  n.«i]me  the  form  of  olaiins  on  tlic  ground 
of  Bocnc  aepvioe  rendered  by  the  suppliant  to  llie  divinity. 
When  Cliryses  beseeches  Apollo  to  give  him  redrcBB  for 
the  wrong  done  by  At-liilles,  he  rests  his  nppeal  on  the 
fiiet  thiit  he  had  decked  ihe  t4.'mplG  of  llie  gud,  ant!  burned 
goafa)  and  bullocks  u|M)n  his  nltar.  Zeus  foeU  a  kiudi  of 
coinpniictioii  in  allowing  Hector  to  be  slain,  who  has 
offered  lilm  1*0  many  welcome  gift*,  and  1*0  many  vk-tims 
upon  the  altar. '  Whether  snpplieation  wjis  answered,  or 
not,  was  contingent  on  the  will  of  tlie  tlivinlties,  which 
wa-H  di'lcrminecl  not  Ro  ninrrh  by  general  grounds  of  reason, 
or  jiistire,  :is  by  peraonal  favor,  ordi»favor.  Moreover,  the 
gods  might  resist  and  biiffle  one  another,  and  so  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  tlie  Mippli:int.  Then  to  whiit  god  shoiihl  a 
man  in  tmiihle  resort?  Which  partiL-iilar  divinity  was 
frowning  upon  him  ?  The  diNtracting  eflect  of  polyllieism 
is  con.itantly  apparpnt  in  Homer.  Kpslgnailon  becomes  a 
paiwive  acquiisjoenee  la  what  la  in'pvilalily  ordaioMl.  It  ia 
ikr  removed  from  an  aetive,  eonlial  suhmift'ion  to  tl«  be- 
lt of  a  higher  wiNilnm.  Power  eclipses  the  other  attri- 
3tts  of  divinity.  Hence,  the  sufferer  hnaks  out  in  loiid 
complaints  agninnt  the  deities.  Agnmemnon  more  than 
once  aivtcrt.^  that  /run  has  cheatot  him.  Menelans,  when 
hifl  sword  breaks  in  the  duel  with  Paris,  erics: — 


"  0  FathiT  Jdvo!     llinii  art  of  nil  the  gwJe 
Tlie  lUMl  uiifriciKUjf."  * 

'6«e  K3ft«l>lMeli,  !?&■    In  «nlj'  one  puHogc  ii  nn  Srrtage  of  a  fpd  in  a 
temple  referrtJ  to,  lIL  vi.  82).  *\l  xxiv.  l)]-»j. 

447-4-iS). 
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Tills  ecdidiiig  of  the  gnds  on  the  pnrt  of  men  is  for  the 
myst  part,  il"  not  uiiifbriuly,  dtrocted  against  Ztus.' 

Id  the  Homeric  system,  niwrality  is  tnterwoveu  with  re- 
li(fioi>.  Justice  and  the  fear  of  the  gods  are  involved  iu 
cocli  other.  The  hei-oes  are  simple  and  frank  in  the  avowal 
of  their  feelings.  When  they  are  amittcn  with  sorrow, 
Ihpy  weep,  Tims  Achilles  wecpe  aloud  over  Patmcliis, 
and  Ulybses  and  Ttjieniachiis  weep  aliiud  iu  tat-li  nfhrr's 
embrace.  Trulhfuliifss  ie  prized.  Afiiilley  declares  tlial 
he  who  hides  one  thing  in  his  henrt,  ami  utters  another 
with  hiB  lipa,  iu  as  luteful  to  him  aa  the  f^tes  of  hell.'  So 
there  is  a  sen.'w  of  honor  and  of  shame,  which  ri^te  above 
the  drend.  of  ocnaure,  and  spring  from  an  ideal  of  worthy 
cbamoler-  Above  all,  ouiIm  arc  siicrod,  aii<!  oalh-breulvt^m 
detected  hy  gods  and  men.  The  ties  of  afi^ction,  where 
they  fiubsist,  are  peeitHarly  tender.  Many  pasfinges  of  the 
deepest  pathos^  5n  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  linked  to 
thia  theme.  Tlje  power  of  friendship  is  displayed  in  the 
relation  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  Monogamy  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks.  The  attaeiimcnt  of  husband  and  wife 
to  one  another  is  deep  and  fpr^'ent.  On  tho  whole  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  an  air  of  purity  and  innoceniw 
pervades  the  ITomerie  poems.  Maidenly  modesty  is  hold 
in  honor.  The  wife  must  be  faithful  to  her  husband.  The 
huslxind,  though  he  may  have  conral»ine»,  in  hound  to  the 
wifii  by  a  higher  and  au  ind!a»olubIe  tie.  Only  death 
diBHolvei^  their  conueclion.  The  wife,  though  she  may  bo 
acquired  by  purchase,  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  companion,  and, 
,with  certain  quiilifiL'ations,  an  equal.  Homer  has  muub  to 
Bav  of  the  stlenoc  and  compliance  that  bi'lit  woman  ;  but 
his  female  personages,  whether  divine  or  human,  exercise  u 
high  degree  of  practical  freedom  in  speech.  In  the  stories  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  we  have  pio 

*  ^ogutiliadi  duo  QOl  Hdiuil  Bny«xc«inian,p.l94.    •Il.ix.  38&-383. 
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lares  of  refined  domestic  love.   Ul^'sses  says  to  Naomcaa  :— 

"There  w  no  Seller,  no  tnorv  blcwcd  tilatc^ 
Tliun  wlieii  tliv  wife  unJ  liu»biiii^  ia  Btxari 
Onkr  ihuir  iiuniwlioUl  iiiviiJKly."  ' 

The  tlioughta  of  the  wounded  Sarpodon  revert  to  his 
"  deiir  wiic  and  little  son." '  Helen,  to  expreaa  the  depth 
of  her  attachment  to  Hector,  tells  him  that  he  is  "father 
and  dear  mother"  now  to  her.  Oae  of  the  raosl  pathetic 
touches  ill  the  lament  of  Andromache,  is  the  rcfleetion  that 
Hector  had  not  been  pcniiitted  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort 
to  her,  on  which  she  might  think,  day  and  night,  with 
team.*  The  lieart  of  UlyMseM  melted  within  him  as  he 
elaitpcd  his  aged  father  lo  his  breast.  The  Homeric  poems 
aljotiiid  in  kindreil  referenv^  to  the  Btretigth  mid  tender- 
nem  of  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  love.  Kveii  the  lot  of 
the  rIovc  was  »ofiene<t  in  families  where  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem prevailed  ;  although  it  is  said  that  the  day  that  makes 
a  man  a  slave  takes  nwny  halt"  of  his  worth.  The  min- 
strel, and  the  aged,  have  a  right  to  kiudneiw  and  prutec^Uon. 
As  concerns  the  treatment  of  enemies  and  the  feelings 
excite<l  by  injury,  we  find  abundant  examples  of  tinhridlcd 
anger  and  savage  retaliaiion.  On  the  battle-field  of  Tniy, 
the  heroes  rage,  mnch  in  the  temper  of  the  wolves,  and 
wild  Ikisfs,  and  ravenons  lions,  to  which  they  are  ho  often 
likened.  They  often  deny  quarler  to  the  suppliant,  and 
exult  over  his  Ihllcn  body.  Ag:a.tuemnon  advises  Mene* 
hiU8  to  epare  not  a  life  among  tlie  Trojana: — 

"The  very  babe  within  hU  motbci't  womb, 
Evtu  ihai  muat  die."  * 

'  ^^  oil  ^/ii  )<!;)  r(m  yt  utieieenii  nai  Apuov^ 

$  Btf*  ijHifpnviotTt  vo^iioBtr  nhav  txipav 

i^^fl  fjSl  jio^.— Od.  vi.  182-18*  (Bryant,  vi.  229-232). 
■  IL  ▼.  MM62.  •  11.  xxiT.  M5-II4fi. 

* Bud'  fiwiVQ  yaarlpi  ii^rtp 

Kioiipov  i&vra  ^/ku,  Avd*  tf  #''}w 

— IL  n.  6S-59  (Brruit,  vi  7S*74). 
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Yet  gentle  seutiiU'Catd  are  not  wanting;  and  it  is  a  miA- 
tafcc,  «ven  \o  K-ferenoe  to  Lhc  early  stages  of  the  Gnt'k 
roligion,  to  alHrm  tliat  ibrbearancc  and  ibrgiveness  are 
wholly  unknown.  Magnanimity  and  mercy  could  never 
be  importiMl  into  human  nature,  it'  surae  sparks  of  plnenlile 
feeling;  were  not  native  to  the  liurnnn  sniil.  F«]4.>u«  had 
wari»"d  A(-i)tllefi  that  "ganlle  ways  are  best,"  and  bidden 
him  "to  keep  aloof  from  sliarp  c*>nlciilione."^  Aganioni- 
mtn  points  to  Pluto  a.-*  the  god  who  never  relenm,  and  pro- 
iioun(«8  tiini,  on  this  account,  oral)  the  diviiiiu«8,  "meet 
hHteful  to  men."  Pntroelm  was  adniirfnl  as  a  model  of 
geiitteucss.     Even  A<.-hill(«,  iu  a  bti-ttt^r  tuoutl,  excluiuu: 

■*  Would  that  Strife 

Hig^lii  jittI'Ii  miiciiK  jukIb  and  men,  with  Wrnlh, 
Wlircli  ni:iki«  pvcii  wine  mm)  (Turt,  niiii.  ihoiigli  sweM 
At  6rM  a*ilrop|>tng  lioncy,  growing,  filla 
Tlie  licarc  with  lu  Toiil  stnokc."* 

Achilles  will  not  be  appeased,  and  never  tire»  of  iiifliet^ 
ing  vengeance,  not  sfjuring  the  dead  body  of  i\'m  foe.  and 
slaying  twelve  Trojans  upon  the  fiifiornl  pile  of  PaCrocItw. 
But  the  wrath  of  Adidit-s  is  the  aubjct:t  of  the  Iliad.  Uh 
immitigiihle  anger  i»not  held  up  tiir  appnihiitiun,  but  ratlicr 
09  an  object  of  t^insurc.  and  even  of  loathing.  The  duty 
of  forheiinince  is  made  to  n?st  ujinii  religious  motives. 
The  fini'st  illnntration  of  tliis  wlioU-  subject  w  the  esqni.siie 
speech  whiiJi  Plimnix  inadf,  *'  with  iiiuiiy  oiglis  and  tear»," 
to  Aehilles.  After  relerring  to  hia  own  tender  nurture  of 
the  hem  in  hiaeldldlmtHl^  and  U)  the  liopt^  he  liiul  ehcriHlied 
nspueting  jiiiii,  he  exhorts  him  to  subdue  h'la  spirit: — 

>  n.  is.  31SSI9. 

'  it  IfiiC  it  Tf  Crtjv.  Ik  f'  a\^Di^mar  airiXaint, 

ten  iralD  yiimliM pOjrnt  KiniJ/i/Jo/j/iwo 
ivipati  if  arl/Sl-Tgiv  aiitrtti,  ^ire  n/itti-df 

—II  xvui.  lOfi-lIO  (Bry^ttt,  xviU.  W-UO). 
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"  111  it  Wcoruw  ibw  In  ho  mnrikm; 
Tlic  jtodi  tlitin*e[vca  ure  plncnblti,  llioiigii  far 
Above  116  all  in  honur  anil  i»  |>owur 
Anil  viitiip.     We  pr»|>itiatc  tli«n  wilh  vow^ 
InueiiM!,  libntivii'i.  and  burnt  olIcriRi;)^ 
And  prnj-cra  for  ttiuM«!  vrlio  Imve  uffwided."  • 

This  may  remind  uh  of  the  eulogy  of  Morcy  which 
SliakvsjK-aro  \mlsi  into  the  mimth  of  Portia,  and  of  her 
ai^iinipiit :  *'  \Ve  dn  pray  fi)r  merc-y.'' 

The  obligatioua  of  li^tspiuility  llirin  a  part  of  the  Homrric 
code  of  duly.  The  guest  is  treated  wilh  a  chiv'alrouscour- 
tesy ;  his  name  i»  nut  ev<?n  askei]  until  he  han  sated  his 
hunger  at  ihc  table;  and  u-heii  he  departs  he  in  di^uii^ed 
with  gifts.  Tlic  stranger  and  the  [loor  man  are  under  the 
flpraid  guard iuiLship  nf  Zeus,  who  will  punish  any  who  ill 
treat  them,  or  irfuse  to  befriend  tiiein.  When  one  arrives 
on  a  foreign  shore,  his  first  nnxit-ty  ia  to  know  whether  tlie 
people  among  whom  he  is  to  be  tlirowii  are  "  girtl -fearing." 
The  duly  of  civil  loyalty  has  a  prominent  platie.  Regal 
govcmniL-nt  is  held  lo  he  the  right  form,  as  contrasted  with 
the  rule  of  the  many,  whicli  is  regarded  with  low  eatecm. 
Th«  king  receives  Iiis  authority  froeu  ZtniH ;  insidionU na- 
tion in  the  aul^cet  has  the  character  of  impiety.  Intcnio- 
tional  rightH,  any  farther  than  ih^y  are  rrcated  by  treaty, 
have  no  iTMo^nition.  The  war  of  Troy  gives  rise  U>  leagues, 
truces,  coniederacies.  But  war  14  waged  for  purposes  of 
rcvcng«,  or  fur  robbery  and  plunder;  uud  is  burban>u3  in 
its  laws  and  usages. 

6.  iSm  and  Atonement. — ^I'lie  wrath  of  the  gwU  is  lc«a 

•  iiV,  'AjiAftj,  tiiiaeiv  i9ii|«Jv  fcfrav  vt-iU  rl  at  xp^ 
infielt  fr-nf)  lx">-  OTpivTvi  Si  n  na\  flroi  avmi, 

tal  /liv  TviY  01^ ecoi  nal  tl>x<-i?.g(  (tjoi^oif, 
Aw^!)'  Ti  Kvloe^  ri,  iraparfiu-tuo'  ivSpurrot 
iigai/Jivod,  !iTi  itlir  ri(  ijTfjiJijj  Ktii  aunpry, 

— lU  ia.  406-501  iBq-ABt,  ix.  fil7-fi8S). 
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flxciteil  by  oireiioes  against  themselves  directly,  althougli 
these  bring  punishtneitt  upon  the  tmngressor,  itian  Ly  in- 
fmctiona  of  the  mural  or^ler,  siivh  as  impiety  towanls  jta- 
rents,  cruelty  to  the  stranger  urid  t<>  tlie  poor,  the  iiilidulity 
of  a  wife  to  her  liiisbaiid. '  Tb«  lawless  H«lf-asacrtioa  and 
iosolence — ti^pci — out  of  which  wrongs  of  this  charac- 
ter spring,  is  wbut  calls  down  iu  a  marked  de^^rcc  the 
divin«  displeasure.  This  tcinj>er  provukes  puni^htuctit  at 
the  hflods  of  gods  and  men.  Sin  is  an  infaloation.  The 
mind  19  deluded;  and  this  dcluuioii  of  the  understanding 
is  attributed  to  an  influence  from  the  gods  themselves.  A. 
Satanic  element  belongs  to  the  divinities,  and  tbuti  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  i^  Icsacnwl.  Among  the  rhief  motives 
to  right  conduct  are  the  iTiipulsi>s  of  oonscience,  the  sense 
of  sitame,  dread  of  public  upiniun,  the  example  of  the  gi>dB, 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  from  ihera.  A  belief  in  the 
punitive  rtghteuudiusH  nf  the  gods  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  Homeric  man.  There  \h  aa  abiding  convietion  that 
"wrong  prosjXTs  not"  (Od,  i.  165).  The  destruction  of 
Troy  ifi  tlec-reed,  becaii»e  tlie  Greeks  had  juHtioe  on  their 
side  in  the  original  quarrel,  and  because  ibo  Trojans  broke 
the  Treaty.  T!ie  ruitauloiin  and  insolent  suitora  of  Penelope 
were  slain  by  the  men  whose  rights  ibcy  bad  iuvaded. 
Then  Laertes  cries : — 

"  O  Father  Jom,  nainTMllr  th«  godii 
Dwell  on  tli«  01;iii|>iiui  hciglil,  since  we  beliold 
Tlie  arrogant  HiiHora  itunialietl  foe  ilieir  crimes."' 

The  divine  justioe  exerbt  itself  in  the  retribution  that 
alights  on  individual  eviMoers.  More  is  said  of  the  pun- 
Uhment  of  the  wickei]  than  of  tlio  reward  of  the  good. 

>  Sec  NigcklMcli,  p.  2«d. 

*  Zib   viriti,  i  Ita  It'  tart  flrol   card  /juipiji  'Oivfivov, 
ti  irtiv  /lynjar^pif  arnirflnJai/  iijipiv  frioav. 

Oil.  xxiv.  351  3A%  (Bryiuit,  xx!v.  426-428). 
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SiD  ta  confessed.  Agarneuinon  frankly  ockuowloJgcg  Ilia 
faulte.     Helen  itpeaks  of  heraelf  sa 

"  Loil  to  uliuiue,  and  cauKe  of  tiiunj'  lEU."  ' 

She  lamfints  that  she  was  not,  at  her  birth,  whirled  awity 
by  Uie  Wii8t,  or  s\vallowed  uj>  by  tlie  sea.  Slic  ulludca  lo 
the  labors  of  Hector, 

"  For  ofl-e  so  vili:  nn  I  and  for  [h«'  «aWo  of  guilty  PRrin." ' 
AgamcDiuoo  apeaks  of  her  as  having  brought  dJ&Lonor 
"  On  wonicD,  vjva  the  Etithrul  wid  ihtr  good  ,■"  • 

and  fihe  is  not  without  a  painful  ooiibimoubuqjh  of  tlie  in< 
fhmy  that  awaits  her. 

The  sense  of  sin  against  the  gods  gives  rise  to  the  need 
uf  pardon  and  r»'OiK-i]iittiuii.  Tlio  oHl'ndifi)  deity  is  ap- 
proached with  offerings,  attended  with  prayer.  Tlie  sacri- 
fices are  nut  prcstented  as  aymboHcal  of  tlie  penalty  incurred 
by  the  tniasgreasur,  as  if  this  were  tiau&ferred  to  the 
auiiaal.  They  are  rather  gifts  to  the  god,  ■wliich  gratify 
him,  and  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  and  of 
the  honor  due  to  him.  But  as  the  gods  are  aetuatcnl  by 
no  steady  aTid  impartial  love  to  men,  as  they  are  not  mcrei- 
fill  and  gracious  on  principle,  the  suppliant  has  no  cer- 
tainty tliat  his  suit  fur  pardnn  Is  effeetual.  Tlje  divinity 
may  tuni  a  deaf  ear  to  his  i)etItion,  and  s]mrn  his  ofTering. 
And  there  are  crimes  whieh  are  unpardonable,  &x>m  th« 
penjiltips  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  deliverance. 

6.  Life,  DetUh  and  ImmnrtniUy. — It  is  a  prevalent 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ancients  n^rdeJ  human  life  as  a 

« — Kwiif  Kin»fa)xavm<.  infivafeetK- — 11.  vi.  344  (Bryant,  Ti.44B). 
•  Avtii  ifttto  Jiwif  Kiii  'A^lMi-ov  Ima'  i'lK- 

IL.  vi.  »5a  (BryBiit.  vi.  4a2-4<l3). 
*  — ;ta3*»iji'  il  rt  ff/iiiv  hnaaarn 

Od.  xxip.  202-3  (Bryant,  ixjy.  262). 
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Boeue  of  joy.  The  ancient  wriww  are  full  of  rcflectioas  of 
an  oi>[)osite  character.     Zeus  himself  is  made  to  sa/,  that 

"  Tli«  ruoe  of  niorlul  niun 
or  all  lii»t  bnuUiiij  und  move  upua  the  eortli 
1»  it*;  nioBt  wtflchol."  ' 

Laments  nnd  (nrnplaLtita  relative  to  the  hanl  lot  of  mortals, 
of  various  olassea  ut'  men,  aiitl  of  individuals,  are  fre4Ut'iil 
00  the  pages  of  Homer.  Fortune  deserts  the  liero  at  llie 
moment  of  aeeiuiiig  triumph.  He  becomes  the  vlctiui  of 
his  own  success.  Xor  is  there  any  faith  in  a  wise  and 
merciful  Providence  that  orders  all  thing;;,  and  ran  make 
evil  the  OLitasiou  of  good.  Dtath  oflVra  no  Iietpe  except 
that  of  a  respite  from  anguii^h,  or  rest  from  |>ain.  Its 
blessing  Is  pnrely  negative.  The  dead  in  Jiudcs  are 
sjMKrtres— ghostly  images  of  the  b'»dtes  worn  on  earth — 
groping  ahont  in  the  dark,  with  only  a  icebic  remnant  of 
their  Ibrmcr  life  and  intelligence.  The  soul  is  so  identi- 
fieil  with  the  liody  that  there  can  be  no  conception  of  im- 
mortality withuut  iu  The  dej)nrted  herocfi,  who  converse 
with  Ulysses,  must  first  drink  liloo<t  in  order  to  exfreisfi 
the  fiiculties  of  Inlelligeace  and  memory.  Achillea  saye 
to  bim.: — 

"I  would  be 
A  laborer  on  Mtnti,  uml  ttrve  for  litre 
8nino  man  «{  mwu)  cMaU,  who  ualcM  aeant  cheer 
Rntlivr  ilian  rdgii  o'er  all  vlio  have  gone  down 
To  death," ' 

Thciv  is  00  positive    puniiihraf>nt  in    Hade'),  except    tor 

^aif  ftiv  Y^ff  tI  net'  iirrtv  hil.vftijrei>f>v  ii^^>4f 

vi»ruv,  botta  w  yalav  l-in  mr'Vi  ri  ml  lp:m, 

II.  irii.  448-447  (Bryiml.  ivii.  537  531)). 
*  poiAolmv  x'  jiro/xnj/Kn  iiii'  ■biiTtvtiiii'  dA^*,i. 

f  troaiv  Mititeet  taro/fSfpli^iWiir  ai-Anuriv. 

OA.  li.  4S9-41)1  [RryiuiU  602-fiM). 
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perjurers  ;  but  there  is,  likewise,  no  reward.  It  in  a  region 
of  Hitting  slimlows;  ud  ulxxleot'  liojiclctiGgtoom.  Meadaus, 
tJie  favorite  of  tlie  gods,  was  to  be  saved  fn>ra  Uiis  dismal 
lut,  because  liis  bod/  was  to  be  transported  alive  to  the 
Ely^iati  fields.  Death,  exi«pt  i<>r  those  vriia-v.  »u'1eriti^ 
had  lEiBilu  extaU^aoe  itself  a  bui-den,  was  dt-preuated  tut  aa 
uuinitignted  curee. 

lu  this  outline  of  the  Homeric  theology,  we  have  pointed 
out  an  incipient  tendency  t*)  monotheism,  in  the  palriureliul 
supremacy  of  Zeus  over  the  Olympian  family,  and,  further, 
i[]  the  hulf-deGncd  uotiuiiof  un  all-^^uverniiig  fate  AVe 
have  found  do  conception  of  a  Providence  whii;h  might 
serve  ai  a  warrant  for  rcaigiiatioa  uuder  calamities,  and 
for  the  hnpe  of  good  to  emerge  out  of  evil.  Nor  is  there  a 
divine  Love  to  attract  the  rilional  confidence  and  reciprocal 
affecti'm  of  men.  There  is,  however,  a  moral  govenimeut 
on  the  part  of  the  gods;  a  condcmmttioa  and  punishment 
ofinJHsiice;  but  even  this  conception  is  clotidcd  and  dis- 
figured by  stories  of  crime  and  folly  in  the  conduct  of  the 
god.-*  themselves,  an^l  by  ptirticuhtr  insmnces  of  treachery 
and  injustice  in  tlieir  dmlings  vith  individuals.  And  the 
ilomeric  religion  kiudles  no  coiuoliiig  hope  that  reaches 
beyond  the  grave. 

When  we  paag  from  Homer  to  Sophocles,  we  find  oup- 
selven  in  a  viiRtly  purtT  atDio«plicrc  of  monil  and  religious 
feeling.  How  numernu»  arc  the  pa^isagcit  in  this  inwm- 
[Hirable  poet  which  might  fitly  lie  iin»trporated  in  Christian 
teaching!  In  the  great  writers  who  flourished  in  the  glorious 
manhood  of  Greek  life,  under  Athenian  iiiKtitu(ionK,tlie  leaa 
worthy  conceptioiia  of  the  primilivo  age  retreat  into  the 
background,  while  the  nobler  features  of  the  popular  creed 
attain  to  a  full  development. 

1.  The  gods  are  still  conceived  of  as  clothed  in  corporeal 
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form.  Art  gives  to  this  form  an  ideal  perfection.  Their 
images  abidu  io  their  te[uplt>ri;  and  It  in  fcU  tliat  whea  the 
image  is  talten  awny,  the  gud  forsakes  h'la  abode.  But  the 
divinities  are  no  longer,  as  in  Ilonwr,  oUtigwI  to  be  phvsi- 
cally  present  where  tlivir  [^wjwer  U  exerted.  They  can  act 
from  afar.  There  13  n.  mnuh  more  ejcalted  notion  of  their 
might,  as  well  an  of  their  knowledge.  Teueros,  iti  tlie  .\jax 
of  iSophocleg,  say&of  the  fatal  belt  and  sword  of  Hector  :— 

"  I  niuxl  n««da  own  line  gotJx  its  working  iliif^ 
And  nil  things  cIm  that  como  to  mortal 
Meii."  ' 

Xcnophon,  in  the  Anabaais,  makes  Cleanrhiw  .say  to  Tisao- 
pheroes  tliat  lie  who  violates  an  outli  csu  ucvvr  be  liappy, 
"for  whoever  becomes  the  object  of  divine  wrath,  I  know 
no  smftncsscan  save  h'3i,  no  durkncss  hide  him,  no  strong 
place  defend  hira;  since,  in  all  pluces,  all  things  are  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  gods,  and  everywhere  they  are  equally 
lords  of  all."" 
Piudar  speaks  of 

"God  that  o'«rUkc8  tlia  caglc'e  wing 
Anil  It-nviv  ihi!  (lolphinV  hiuiti  bpliind 
In  the  mid  sen ;  vh(Me  clL.iHl^aiug  hand  liatb  bov'd 
Tlic  loky  spirit  of  the  proud, 
And  given  lu  modG&t  worUi  tlie  iuLperiithi.blc  crown."  * 

and  in  anotiitr  place : — 

1  iyii  utv  Av  aH  Toim  ml  ri  infvi'  itJ 

Ajai,  1036-1037. 
*  rdv  fip  0(Or  vii^iiov  ovK  oUa  tAn'  dirit  tcoiav  &v  Td;{mir  ^i/yiM  ri( 

aaac'aig.     AnnU  ii.  £,  7. 

'  fc^t,  h  vii   rrrpSevr'  tueriv  m'^f.  mh'  Saf-aaaiuov  vvpofui^iTm 

Pytli.  ii.,  Sir.  iL 
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"  Vain  hope,  that  giiiU  by  tlmo  or  place, 

Caa  'i>u4i]H]  the  >H.>u,ftJiiit|{  gluiice  of  lii:avi>n,"  ' 
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The  monotheifttic  tcndenc)'  is  conspicmiusly  raaiiifest  in  this 
pcritxl.  Tlie  ''  gods  "  ure  spoken  of  coMeutivcIv,  iii  relation 
tu  acts  of  divioe  govcrumcDt,  as  if  aeiiigle  agency  or  intel- 
ligence were  in  tlio  mind  of  tlm  writer.  Xhifi  is  often  ob- 
acrvcJ  in  Demoathcocs-  The  word  "god"  in  UHcd  in  the 
flingnlar  number,  when  no  particnlar  divinity  ia  meant,  as 
if  there  were  an  obscure  fienso  of  one  presiding,  governing 
miod.  These  mudui  of  speech  arc  not  unfrcq^ucut  lu  the 
dramatic  poeU,  in  momenta  of  dtiep  fe<^Iiiig.  Moreover, 
the  regal  dontination  of  Zens,  as  the  centre  of  diviuo  power 
and  authority,  receives  u  new  cmphztsiti.  He  is  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  tni^ht  reaistless,  of  wisdom,  of  fiithcN 
hood,  of  truthfuluoas,  aud  imnnicii^ate,  iin8l(M<ping  justice. 
Hermes,  id  ''Frometheua  Bound," speaks  tXias: 

"Iholips 

Of  Zeiifj  know  not  tu  eimak  a  Ivin);  »{ieech, 
But  will  [K^rfcriu  c-anh  Aiagl^  wonl."  * 

In  the  "Seven  against  Thebee,"  Justice  is  called  **  Zeus's 
Virgin  Child/'     Elsewhere,  in  .dCschylus,  he  is  styled 

"Gusirliftn  of  ihcjuBt  miu[i''K  dwelling;"* 

and,  in  the  same  drama, 

'  ''Our  Putlitr,  aathor  of  our  lifit^ 
Tha  King,  whose  right  hiuid  wurkeCli  all  hia  will."  * 

1  ^-^  ii  Otiv  av^  Ttf  Uttrrai   rt  iaHlfuv  Ipiuii,   aimpTovri, 

— Olymp.  1.,  Sir.  IL 

*  ^)niSffyopriv  yip  till  hrlaraTai  trr^na 
rd  Ataf,  &aU  niv  tsot  rcVi. — PriMueth.  ViuuL  101)3-1054. 

iitiirv  avipw. — Slip]) limits,  S0-27. 

ftujiif  itaf.ai6ppua  i^yw 

Thruv,  -ri  irui'/jf{Ji/)<(Ii^iicZ(uf-~9uppliaiits,58$-£88. 
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In    Sophocles,    Zeus    is    addressed    (ia   the    CEdipuB    at 

ColdlKMj    &6 

"Lord  oiunipoicni  ofgodfi, 

Who  all  on  eorlli  bulioldeaL"  ' 

Be^de  hia  throne  dwells 

*■  Th>e  fvternnl  Ri^ht  that  t«Xii  on  oldort  U*»."* 

The  chorufi  thus  ootisoles  Elcctrs: 

*•  Might}-  in  henmi  li«  ilwrllis 
Zetu,  tmng,  gtiullEig  tU."  * 
Tl)«l'e  is 

"nutli'mg  whtcii  Zeiia  vorki  not/'* 

In  the  Ihcotogj'  of  lliis  eri,  Fato  (Moira)  booomoa  subordi- 
nate U>  Zt  iw,  wluise  will  in  (iii|irvtiie;  hut  alWvvards,  K»Ie 
is  identified  with  Ftirtuiie,  (Tychoj,  aii<l  tlieti,  in  tlio  period 
of  decline,  this  Power  in  plai^tK)  liehind  and  ahove  all. 

The  gixlM,  es|iectall/  Zeus,  are  the  fuuulaiu  of  taw.     In 
.Ssuli^lus,  wii  read  of 

"  Law  sprang  from  Zeiu,  supreme  ApporlloDer."  * 

And  a  {lart  of  the  law  guards  the  right  of  the  sitppliac 
Here  Ix-Iongs  Uie  nieiuombio  jiasuage  in  the  Antigone 
Sophocles : 

"  Xor  did  t  d**m  thy  Hict?  »lnj)g  tnongh 
That  ihoti.  n  mortal  mnn.  i)hmt]ir«l  over-))'.'** 
TtemwrilMi  lawi  ofCod  iIlhI  Icnnvr  not  cKnngs, 
Tb^  art  not  of  lu-dur  aat  jrunLcnlaj, 

i  rwrfaTB.— <Ecl.  Col^  1085-1086. 

d&f  fhtipof  Iffit  itigaitit  viflo,c.—<EA-  Col.,  IM2-1383. 

Zni(,  if  i^ofrf  vivra  Mil  v«^*"'— ^le^trn,  174-173. 
•  aoMte  rotnif  t  n  ^  Z(i(.— Ukideiu  oTTrnchU,  127&. 
*^AMur  Ot^  >A«piiini.  — SuppliuiU,  354. 
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Bat  liT«  fi>T«Ter,  nor«an  ratn  iMiffa 
Whm  fiwi  they  ■prno^  to  bting."  ' 

Parallel  with  thw  is  the  splendid  paiwitge  in  iho  Ajnx  ii|>on 
the  80V(?reignly  of  law  over  wintyr,  aiid  nielli,  ami  stf>riii — 
over  tho  mightiest  things  in  nature,  and  by  analogy,  over 
hiiinati  (ccling  and  wnditct. '  There  are  not  wanting  an- 
serlioiis  of  the  L«ti()crncss  of  Zeus;  as  in  '*  the  Maidccis  of 
Trachis:"— 

*' — Who  hatli  known  in  Zoih  farg^irulnentt 
Of  tho«  he  childrt-n  cnlln."  ' 

It  must  be  rememhcivd  that  we  have  here  the  highest 
thiiujflibi  of  tin?  Oroyk  mitiil  upon  divine  things.  It  must 
not  be  8upj>ot>cd  that  this  lofty  modd  wn«  utiiformly  maio- 
tnined  evt-n  by  the  few  ;  niULih  li^y.  rimt  it  wan  ditliiHiHl 
anion}r  the  luuUitiidc,  on  whom  the  Homeric  theology  r&- 
taiiKH]  a  flrm  hold.  On  the  amtrnry,  the  ilnubt-t  of  the 
divine  ret'ti r tidf,  which  are  iittoRHl  in  ^Ti^syhyliiJ*  and  Sopho- 
cles, must  not  be  tiikcii  an  hubituitl  to  the  jKK'ts  themselvra. 
They  represent  the  occasional  questionings  and  perplexities 
wliirb  Bprang  up  in  view  ofllie  iiiyKterics  of  life  A  siini- 
Lir  struggle  with  doubt  lueeis  ii«  in  Job  and  in  Krctesla»l»t. 
Perha|)s  the  mo«t  striking  feature  of  the  Gri^k  popular 
fhith,  aM  reflected  in  the  clsfwic  writers,  Ik  the  rtghtt^msnew 
of  ihediviiie government,  evinced,  in  |)iirticular.  in  tliejMin- 
i»hinentof  evil-do>-Ri.  Xot  the  worst  men  aIone,a!t  in  H<h 
mer,  but  lriin.-igrusaors  generally,  are  piLniah»t  in  Hades,  aa 
ni-ll  ii>  on  earth.  Rrtn'hutioo  surely,  though  it  tnay  he  slow, 
overtakes  the  guilty.    The  idcn  that  '*if  the  luilUtuncs 

*  ut'ilt'  ollrrnii  rooi'i'T'i'' tidpiiv  ^d  ai 
Al/tiiifiaff I  Cuir'   ijfHi'tra  unmfa^  Stiiv 

t/ijjipa  ilvao9ai  A'tftov  itff'  imffpaitdii. 
A  yip  n  vvv  yt  Ki};flic,  oW  Aii  wart 

?p  mijTu,  mjii-fi'i^  'jWrv  ({  flroti  'jWk^,— Aotig.,  453-457. 

•Aj«,W8-67«. 

• — (irfl  ri'i  £>dt 

ilKimai  lip/'  i^vkav  tiitv. — Hojdeiu  of  Trwhlii,  1S9-14(V 
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of  the  gods  grind  slow,  thpj' grind  fine,"  was  phcrishwl,  long 
before  it  wa»  t'oiued  into  a  itr(}vc'rb.  The  Greek  traf^L'difs 
would  be  emxHCMilated,  were  thyy  deprived  of  this  pervading 
element.  Tliat  wliicli  t-sjuwially  calls  down  tli&  vi'iigt^amf 
of  the  gixls  isi  liaiiglit^'  splf-assertion,  brpsking  tbrougli  the 
bouuds  of  law ;  tlie  pride  aud  insoltHtw,  wliicii  are  ei- 
prewed  In  the  word  5,9^tc-  Zt'US  is  called,  in  "  the  Per* 
siana"  of  ^Esi-hylus,  "tlic!  avenger  of  o'er  lofly  lUougbta."  ' 
The  ghost  of  Darius  sends  the  aclmoDltioii  to  Xerxes, 

"  To  t'wae  )iui  daring  sacrik-ipciuii  pride^"' 

and  prediets  tliat  the  slaughter  of  Platwa  will 

"  witnew  to  ilie  eye*  of  men 

Th.tt  iiinrlnl  man  ^liuiild  not  vnx  over-|iroiii] ; 
Fur  wanlvii  pride  ttvni  blcntom  Kt^wit  to  fruit, 
The  full  com  in  ihe  car,  i  f  uller  woe. 
And  maps  ■  Umr-fmiiglit  hnrvMt."  * 

The  daring  transgressor,  who  tramples  ou  justice, 

"  UA  time  wt-ar*  on 

Will  hnvc  111  uke  iu  wtil, 
When  trouble  mukei  him  hen,  mi'd  each  ja.rd-«rm 
!« jihivered  by  llw  blast."  * 

Tbon  he  will  call  in  vain  for  help,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
*  woes  inextricable,"  '  will  taake  shipwreck  of  his  happi- 

'  Zii'c  roi  «oJa(Tr^  ruv  firfpniJ/nrui'  I'ljav 
<^l«-viifiriruv  iTTtnrn; — Pemitos,  823>  824. 

'  )4iin  9«i('Jin/?iii-:*'  i'lupuftft-iti^  Sfineci  — Pemiiinf^  837. 

*  ttTjfiiii'oiiaiV  iujiaaiv  ^fUt-riir 

*  rjy  amlrnKuov  Ai  ^ti  «iZ  sit/iaiiiiiriii/ 

Bpmnitivat  ntpaiai. — Enmi-aidcw,  623-S27i 
AwuiUl  r*  (fl>9.— Ibid.  528.  QSa. 
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neat^     Tim  feeling  orSopliocItis  on  tills  subject  ia  expressed 
la  Ute  CEdiptia  TyraQuuii,  iu  tbo  wordg : — 

"  But  pride  begets  ihe  mood 
Ur  wanton,  tyrant  power ; 
Prido  fillpil  will-i  tuuiiy  lltoiiKlili,  yvl  Oiled  lii  vtju, 
UQlitu«ly.  ill  KiJviiicx), 
Scaling  [he  lopmosi  licigUt, 
FuUn  lo  Uie  ttbj'w  ot  wiw."  ' 

The"Antigoae'' winds  up  with  the  mural  front  Lhechorua:- 

"  M&d'h  liif-Iiivt  blen^nna, 

In  wimJoiu  chiefly  alands; 
Aail  in  ihe  iWmgn  ilini  toucii  upon  the  goda, 

'Ti*  l>ciit  in  word  or  dcwJ, 

TokIiuii  unhuly  prid«; 
OtoaI  words  at  \>otuftiag  liritif;  grvat  punialiiiKuibt, 

And  nolo  grvyAiaiKd  age 

Ternsli  wiodnm  nt  thr  fast"  ' 

In  the  Ajax  the  eamc  injunction  ia  enforced  : — 

"Nor  boaal  tbyvclf,  thotigh  thoa  excel  in  xtrcnglhi 
Or  weight  of  nturtxl-iip  wi^a.ltl).     All  luimnii  tliiiiga 
A  dny  Invn  low.  n  d«_v  lift-n  up  again  ; 
But  Mill  ihv  tPxl"  love  tbtMK  Qf  grdurwl  bouU 
And  iiat«  the  evtL"  * 

'  iffptf  fvrriin  rtpavvtv 
triple,  il  miXXlje  imffrirkm^ii  /idTow, 

iAoirarav  fioautl/ioit' 

[oiirnf]  iiTiiro/iJui  iwuBarv /if  iviyKOV, 

li^  nil  fffiili    (;^n/8;'^y 

XP^a..—(SA.  Rox.,  873-870. 
'  ffoUv  ri  ^pnwiv  (Viliufini'iar 

irpwrov  i'lTrtfl  itr  xpi  ^'  If  'off  fltrwt 

/u^h-  lifftrrrdi;'  ^jf/djcu  df  XSfni 

fiiyikat  irJiDydc  t6ii  impaiiX'JV 

inorianvTit 

yfjp^  rit  ^,WFMlv  M;Hafo.._AnU|[.,  m8-lS63. 
*  fi^i'  iynn"  i(V)  fli/^ii'',  (I  uv«f  itifnv 

If  r"*"'  011'Orti:  f)  iiatpnfj  niol'rnv  ji&tlti, 

ix  iji^m  irXlvri  Tt  lAvi/ii  n-dJiip 

itavTa  uivffiiinrfa'  Tovf  ill  eit6pBvat 


-.    ,-.-,..-  ^.•^. 
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Thero  is  iio  escape  from  punishment  for  aay  form  oftni- 
qiiity.  Pindiir  ends  a  verHe  iu  a  struiu  that  rcntiitiis  ono 
of  tlie  First  Psiilm  :— 

"  Wliile  he  Ihnt  walk*  nn'a  wxnAcring  way, 
Enih  Dot  iu  Mins  Hie  changeful  dny."  ' 

The  criminul  is  followed  by 

TI>C  migtit  a!  righleoueness."' 

If  the  murderer  were  to  escape,  atliclsm  would  be  tlie 
result ; — 

"For  if  Ike  draJ,  as  duat  and  nothing  ibuad, 

Slmll  li«  lUi^re  in  liia  woe, 

And  ihcj  itlialt  (nil  In  yny 

The  pctmlty  of  blooil. 
Then  nlioiiid  nil  fwir  of  gwLi  from  enrth  dway, 
And  nil  iiit;H'»  wumlup  jiruvi:  a  iliiiig  of  naught.'*' 

Sacli  lofty  and  IiiBpiriiig  Beii(.iment.s  place  their  authore 
ikr  above  ihtf  noiniiiiilly  Chrlsliaii  writi?ra  who  have  felt 
the  enervating  l>n>atli  of  a  tnatcriulistic  nr  PnntlioJKtic 
creed.  Unliiappily  theae  eeiitiiiiente  are  euutie^itc-d  with 
oth<?r  tifltJons  which  oppRit*d  to  diminish  tlieir  ppojicr  iu- 
fluetiee.  The  doctrine  oC  an  all-eontrolling  Fate  wiis  one 
of  thcso  countcnietiog  forces.  The  idea  was  cnterlained. 
that  a  taint  might  cling  to  a  particular  family,  Like  the 
race  of  Atreua,  and  blight  one  giftioration  afler  another  of 
il8  memlwrs.  The  Honiorlo  theology  contained  the  idea 
that  thv  gods  tbetnselvea  tempt  to  sin,  and  spread  a  net  to 

*  (Ax  ifiit  'ivra  :ffi6vov  OaX^.uv-  ifiiXiL—liah.  iii.,  SLr.  L 
'  ri  )dn  i  fthi  Haviiv  ya  rt  ml  oiriiv  £/v 

urinrrn-i  rwXaf 

Ip/yi  t'  if  oi-lif 

(brdiTuP  t"  tvet^ia  fivoruw,— Eleotra,  24(-2S0. 
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Gniinare  tliG  olywta  of  tlieir  disliUe.  TIhk  iiloa  griiduiilly 
tli9;i[)I>eare(l  fritia  Greek  thoiiglit,  at  least  as  fur  u:i  its  IwkI 
rcjire-Keiitiiliveis  are  ciHicertied.  But  [xirefaicli  hi  n  iiiuriil 
governuifiit  v/m  adiUwrated  by  die  tlieory  of  Nemesis, 
which  pursues  the  prosperous  to  lh<?ir  hurt  aiitl  ruin. 
There  is  u  itrtaiii  iiieaaure  of  Iiuppintf^H  which  the  g'«Ia 
accord  to  oiorlals.  Whoever  surpasses  tliis  monxtire  iit 
dflstined  to  have  the  cup  (IujIk^J  frutii  his  lips.  The  feel- 
iujf  that  \a\ils  the  peciihar!  v  fortuuate,  at  ihe  height  of  tlielr 
lelicity,  to  be  hitunled  with  ihe  apprehension  of  a  reverse 
of  fortuue,  might  urisL-  from  the  observation  uf  life,  and 
from  ao  experience  of  the  fuct  tliat  the  lot  uf  raeo  is  mixed. 
But  the  Greeks  held  that  the  function  of  Nemesis  grjes 
btryund  the  chustiNi-ment  of  pride,  uiid  ttie  punii^huieiit  of 
prosjierous  ill-desi;rt.  The  gods  look  with  envy  add  dis- 
approval upun  the  happinesw  of  mortals,  however  innocent 
the  soiirtwa  of  it  may  he,  when  it  rises  higher  than  a,  niiHle- 
rute  limit.  JTeriKlotiis  dwells  iijiou  this  idea.  He  tells 
(h<3  tale  of  Puly<Tuti3  who,  in  coiwcyui-'nee  of  liia  uuliitcr- 
ri)|)tedgoiKl  fortune,  threw  his  ring  into  the  sea,  that  he  might 
ward  oB' greater  disasters  with  which  the  envy  of  the  gods 
might  visit  lilni.'  The  atory  of  Croesus  which  Herwlotua 
narrates  at  length,  ie  one  of  the  marked  il  luiitrntiotis  of  the 
vicissitude  of  fortune  which  U  produceil  by  the  resentment 
of  the  gods.  JK«:iiylun  Is  a,  witness  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  tenet  in  a  passage  io  which  he  cxprtsscs  his  owu  dia- 
Beot  from  it: — 

"  Then  tivM  an  old  MW,  ftvned  in  ancienl  di^ 
In  mmiunei  armen,  that  higli  nUio 
Full-pTonrn  bring"  forth  it*  young,  niir  chlldlow  dlM, 

But  llisl  rniiii  ^ooii  Hicccw 
E^Iirinipi  Io  tlio  nice  a  vtcw  innaiiable. 

But  1,  apart  (toib  nil, 

Ilold  tills  m}'  cTvcd  nlonc  i 

>Bookiii.42«xs. 
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For  impious  net  it  is  that  ofTapHng  brcols 

Like  to  Ihoir  [lurenl  iriook  : 

For  sUil  in  cvKrr  house 
Thai  lovca  Llie  riglit  llidr  Tsle  for  evn-mone 
Bcjoicfttli  in  AH  is^uo  tuit  and  ^ood." ' 

So  deoply  ftOftUjd  among  the  nnciput^  w(i3  tlie  sense  of 
the  iDStability  of  forttiiiCj  ae  springing  from  lli«  refusal  of 
the  divinities  to  tolornte  ia  morlals  a  degree  of  happiness 
that  seemed  to  «ncruaeh  on  their  peenliar  privilege,  that  a 
skeptic  like  Julius  CiEsar,  oa  the  evening  wlieii  he  tnad« 
hiH  triuinphiitit  entry  into  Rume,  as  master  of  tlie  world, 
cmwli-d  upon  his  knwa  up  tlic  8lc[je  of  the  capitol  to  make 
ft  propitiatory  offering  to  Xemesls. 

2.  The  number  of  the  divinities  ia  mtdtiplied  aa  time 
advaoccs.  The  personifying  impulac  is  not  dt^^posed  to  resL 
Every  perennial  fnra?,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  is  en- 
dowod  with  personal  agency.  Xerxes  In^lics  the  Helles- 
pont, usan  act  of  punishment.  Xenophon,  ou  his  retreat 
with  tlie  ten  thonsanil,  |>lai>«tes  Borens  who  blew  fiereulv  in 
the  faees  of  bin  men.  '  Aa  the  gcxln  beiK)me  more  exnltod, 
iutormediat*  powers  are  introdueed  aa  tlieir  agiita,  to  siian 
the  gnlf  that  separates  the  higher  divinitien  from  men. 
The  cnllua  of  tlie  herue«,children  of  the  gods  or  goddesses, 
groivs  in  ]in|)ortai]ce.  The  bnnors  paid  io  the  dead  ns>jume 
gradually  the  form  of  worshipj  the  ceremonies  of  wLi-'It  are 
performed  at  tlieir  burial  places.  Bl'Iuw  tlieguUsj  aad»»»Qg 

rrriuiru;,  /ih/av  it^iellitTii  ^jrac  i^iiov 
la  i!'ojn''nt  Ti'i,|ar  itvn 

litra  pi»  wltloivi  riKTfi.  o^trtfi^  i'  t'lKiTit  ytwg. 

KaXXlimit  irdr^ioc  al/f^^AgDJueainja.  727-737. 
■Atub.,{T.£,  i. 


with  the  hfirocs,  arc.  tliB  demoiia.  subordinate  divinities,  tlio 
inslrutueuts  of  diviiio  iiiterti)aree  with  tlie  world.  Some 
of  thoni  are  gooiT,  and  some  evil.  The  old  methods  of 
ascertaining  tliE^  will  of  tlie  gude,  sucli  as  the  move- 
ment of  liigh-Ilying  birrls,  which  are  near  tlio  sky,  and 
atmospheric  phenomena,  aa  tliiinder  H.nd  lightning,  were 
stJll  in  vogiio.  Added  to  tlieae  suiiernatunil  signs,  were 
the  omtOH  gathered  from  an  ins|ier^ion  of  the  entrails  of 
animals,  it  being  supiioswi  that  the  dt-Ity  presided  over 
the  eclection  of  them  for  aacrifioe,  and  thiia  made  known 
hiH  mind.  So,  aoi'idenlnl  occurrences,  like  the  nudden, 
uuex|>ected  meeting  of  persons,  and  the  test  of  the  lot.  had 
their  rcligrotw  interpretation.  There  was  direct  revelation, 
too,  hy  proplii-ey.  aomctlraes,  as  in  the  cascof  Cajisandra  in 
.^ischylaa,  uttered  in  the  ecstatic  raood — the  furor  divinus — 
and  ftoractimcM,  as  in  the  case  of  Calchas  and  Tireslaa, 
withoLt  this  abnormal  excilcmeut.  Oracles  m^quireda  new 
and  vast  importaiire ;  and  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
mainly  the  fruit  of  enthusiasm,  not  of  imposture.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  exercised  a  great  jtoHtical  influence,  as 
oxcmpliiietl  in  relation  to  such  evenUas  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  creation  of  th«  Athenian  marine.  Its  prestiga 
naturally  vanished  with  the  downfall  of  Greek  liberty, 
after  it  began,  an  Demosthenes  cxpres'^ed  it,  "  to  philippiae," 
or  to  yield  its  authority  to  corrupt  induecnicnld. 

3,  The  visible  objects  of  religious  regard  were  raaltiplied 
Under  the  luinglcd  impuliKS  of  art  and  piety,  and  the  rttcn 
of  worship  ramifled  in  all  directions.  The  Apostle  I'uul 
found  in  Athens,  on  every  hand,  signs  of  an  excess  of  de- 
votion. The  temples  and  households  were  filled  with 
images  of  tlie  godij.  Sacred  processions,  festivals,  amusc- 
taoots  in  which  religious  obscrvaoocs  formed  a  part,  were 
ofooastaut  oceurroncc.  There  were  prayers  in  the  family; 
tbauks  wcic  xeudercd  aflcr  meals,  and  in  couuoctioa  with 
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all  such  event?  an  marria^,  births,  and  safe  returns  from 
a  journey.  With  expiatory  Bacrifices,  cereraoniee  of  purifi- 
cation, an  liL^trationSj  are conne(?te(l, — a  step  in  advance  of 
Homer.  The  need  of  aincerity  and  spinttul  feeling  in 
ap[>ruuch(^  to  the  goila  wiA  tiQilc>r^tood  by  tliou^htful  rtiitids. 
They  understtiod,  too,  that  the  coiidunt  of  the  vvowhippor 
must  be  eou^^lst^Dt  witli  Uia  a«t  of  dovotiuu.  Says  <^li[)aK, 
in  Sophocles : — 

*■  r  jiray  fe,  by  tho  Gtnln,  as  je  tisve  rviiBwI  rae, 
So  tiov  dclircr  m«,  nar,  irilb  oiitwunl  xliuw 
Uunurlng  ilii.'  no«t<t,  th^n  cuiiui  ilie  UckJh  as  DaDght; 
But  chink  ifint  tliej-  beliokl  thn  gwlly  bhuI, 
Ik'liolcling,  t(x>,  tlic  gociicfls:  m-ver  yet 
Was  reCiige  fuuui]  fur  i[U[vitiU)t  cliild  of  man."  ' 

It  ia  oaly  in  the  case  of  humiin  sacrifices,  as  ia  tlie 
memoniblc  example  of  Ipliigencia,  or  in  otferings  substimted 
fi>r  these,  that  the  idea  of  vitarious  expiation  nppenrs. 
And  human  sacriSces,  though  they  reach  down  into  his- 
torical times,  were  more  and  more  rfcpugnaut  to  Greek 
feeling.  Glimpses  of  a  truth  not  olcnrly  di'fijuMl  to  the 
author's  owu  mind,  oroasiotially  apj)var;  as  in  tlieOilipua 
at  Colonos,  where  we  read  : — 

"For  one  will  working  in  lln?  rtr^n^th  of  love 
Li  migliticr  Lhan  icti  tlioiu'iini]  ta  ataan,"  ' 

Exwllenoe  of  character  centred  in  amfiioo'j^vi], — the  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  atid  seir-governmeni,  thraiigli  which 

*  4rf"  iiv  iicvniinn  irp4(  fItCtv  ii'iK,  P''«', 
tie-xtp  jit  naiiimZ/aoolf  udc  niionrf, 
tai  ;i^  Ocabc  Tiiiuvrt^  clra  rote  flroif 

py.ivttv  ftiv  oiroi'f  ir^^  rhv   tl-Ti^i  ftwrfiv, 
fi}jTtiv  a  rpic  n»6c  fliworSrJf,  «t;$i'  6i  row 
f4*«  fnttOai  furii  iw-o-oi.— (Ed  at  Col,  2T6-281. 
I  o^ Aril'  yllfi  nliiai   ttiirl  fiv/yuv  iiiaf 
ivx't''  fif  iirrfwwoav,  ^  ilivinT  Topo. 

<Ed.  at  Col.  499. 
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(he  individual  kee^  withiu  li mite,  both  a£  concerns  others, 
And  as  KffiTdB  the  inward  subordioatioD  of  the  parts  of  bis 
own  nature.  'J'lus  spirit  involves  temperance,  or  tlie  due 
ooutrol  of  the  appetites  of  sen»c,  and  ja^ticc  which  givcG  to 
the  neighbor  hi.t  due.  Id  the  traj^linns  nnd  otlicr  rlii-'vic 
wrilcw  of  that  perio*!,  the  stern  epiril  of  law  prevailc,  and 
the  requital  of  irijnries  is  approved.  Cursi-s  are  poured 
out  oti  enemies.     CKdipuu  exclaims: — 

"I  did  kutnuiuiu  tlie  wmngii  I  mffered,"' 

and  Crcon  suys : 

"  I  cliiim  ihf.  riRht  or  rendering  III  Tor  ill."  * 

It  was  reserved  for  philtwophy,  at  a  Inter  date,  to  bmai'h 
a  milder  doctrine.  Yet  plncablciu-M  mid  liirbeiiniiica  were 
not  nnkaown  to  the  Greeks  of  an  earlier  day.  Tims 
Ociiinus  n-ininds  Prntncthoii-f  tliat  "wise  words  are  the 
hcalera  of  wrulli."     Ul>»sia  says  of  AJax: — 

"I  Icnaw  of  nr>  man.  and  T  pky  him, 

So  wfi-Ii-hcrt  now.  itlllioiigh  rain*'  cnMny, 

So  liol  atirl  UitmiWL-iJ  Id  nn  evil  futn. 

And  i])inl[iiig  ihal  it  laudi«H  me  of  well; 

For  llii"  I  8CV  tliat  wt,  hII  wi:  tliat  Viva 

Are  liiil  viiin  ph.'iti(i>m»,  uliailuvvn  (li-rling  fa*!."  * 

At  Athens,  there  was  putilir  provislnii  fiir  nrphtiiiR  and  fot 
the  help  of  the  p<ior.  Feelings  of  eimipnesinri  ft>r  (he 
diwdnit*-,  the  ajed,  and  the  sfiflririni^,  find  hpantifiil  uX]ire8- 
sion  ill  the  best  Grwk  literature. 

•■  Joric  ftfiWw  fliv  nvrt/iiijv  — <Ed.  M  Co!  til. 

*fli'*'  cjv  vrrnt^K/t  ^'m/r  rrlfT  it-ri^iiat'. — (Ed.  U  CoL,  953> 

*  iySi  iih'  a\-&hf  olIF ,  tmiiiTtipu  M  viv 

iioitvnv  fuTflf,  Kn'-irip  iiru  <5iiiT^f  iij, 

oMiv  fii  ralTtni  naJJUui  ^  tni'iiav  imnvim. 

tUui?.'  baa'atji  iiiMiv  f)  •uf-^T"  widi-.— Ajai,  lSI-12dL 
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Stiitlcrof)  iij>  and  down  tlie  pixite  are  {mtlietic  utterances 
of  kindly  fwling.  C&lipus  is  toitclied  with  sorrow  for 
others.     He  says ; — 

— "  To  wte  owr  mentM,  our  power, 
lo  doiag  good,  is  noblceil  ««rvi(!e  owned."  ' 

Theseus  onnipassinnateH  CEclipun,  huviiig  I»een  hintnelf 
reared  uway  (rum  lioiiiti,  and  Imviri^;  gone  through  many 
struggles.  From  no  stranger  in  distress  would  he  draw 
back  ;  for,  he  says, 

'*  I  knnw  Hint  T  urn  msn,  unrt  1  oan  wnint 
No  uiori;  lliim  lln^u,  va  wJiiit  tlic  morrow  brings.'" 

CEdipua  fccla  that 

— "  Tliey  alone 
Can  feci  r<ar  nKturn^ni  who  themwlTM  have  mourned."' 

Dcianeira  iu  "The  Maidens  of  Trachis"  is  smitten  with 
compisflioQ  at  the  sight  of  captives : — 

— *'  BoJ  pity  cretT*  on  me, 
My  rriondM,  wlww  I  behold  iliwe  wr«tc1i'ed  ohm 

In  ft  ktrftn)^  1und  lu  h'Sini'lfXR,  Tilth l-H  I'm  ; 

Anil  tlipy  who  spning,  iHrrihwiiti",  frum  free-bora  aim, 

Now  ItJaii  ihe  iifu  of  boml-alavt*."  • 

txai  rt  gat  Avinura  jriWjorDt  wiivui'.— <Ed.  Rex,  315. 

<Ed.  St  Col..  &87-W8, 
'  toTr  fip  fittripon  /Jfwrtjji 
fiivait  nl&o  rt  mniraXiutioptiV  raSr. 

(Ed.  U  Col.,  ll3&-nS(]. 
*lfto{  yip  olerin  fttvif  iM^,  ^l^m, 

X^f/xtl  oojuftPt  rtfr.lrop.ff  r   nXuijfvaf^, 

JUidni*  of  Tnwhi^  208-302. 
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la  contracting  marriage,  the  female  wait  passive;  it  was 
belli  tu  lie  Ikt  duty  tu  live  in  retirement  and  iti  sulimiggioa 
to  her  Imebarid  ;  the  rule  of  divorce  was  extreraeiv  Inx,  nor 
was  tilt)  man,  like  the  woman,  lield  to  be  bound  to  oonnu- 
bial  fiJelity.  Yet  tlie  idea  of  a  higher  relation  of  fellowship 
and  equality  between  liuahanii  and  wife  is  not  whi»lly 
wautiug.  Nothing  oan  exceed  the  1>eauty  of  many  passages 
ia  2Eiichy\ua  and  Sophocles,  whidi  touch  ujKm  the  recipro- 
cal love  of  purenta  and  cbildreti,  and  brothors  and  eibtcni. 
lameoe,  la  CEJipus  at  Colonoe,  criea  out  :— 

"  My  father  tai  ra;  ateter  I 
or  all  naniM  »weetul."  ^ 

Clytemnostra  cxelnlms: — 

"Th.oiig;hi  wmn^Ml.  umolhcr  cnnnnl  hate  Iter  childrco."* 

Electra  speaks  sorrowfully  of  Orwles,  and  of 

— "  All  llienurltirtv,  novr  k  prgfitltMi 

Fortlice,  my  tiroiliei."* 

The  Bubonli nation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  merged 
every  other  duty  in  patrioti^ru.  Tho  Greek  at;l;nt)wIedjj«Hl 
the  boTid  that  united  him  to  other  braiieh(>8  of  the  Hellenic 
race;  but  bctwwn  tlie  Greek  and  the  barbarian  a  f;reat 
gulf  was  aet.  The  former^  in  the  ppoud  eoosciousni^  of 
superior  gifts  of  nature,  of  a  liiglier  caltui-e,  and  of  more 
humane  custJims,  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  oon- 
Bidcratioa  which   he  accorded   to  the  people  of  his  own 

^(TTo  itpooflM^fiS^uiff.— CEtl.  r>t  Col.,  334-325. 

n&a^ovTi,  Binof  (Jv  W«p  wpoffyiyvfrnt. — Electra.  770*7T1. 

ai-u^^i^oi',  T^  i}it  flift'  Afi6i  anl 

tr^vti  jKiMti  iTO(rfi»ji>v.— Electra.   1H3-II4-V 
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lineage-  After  the  attempt  to  enslave  Greece,  which  \((\  to 
the  Pergiau  ware,  the  hostility  of  Greeks  to  bariariana  be- 
came a  trailiUonnl  sentiment.  Greelca  miglit  lio!<l  one 
Bnntiier  in  slavery,  but  captive  Greckg  might  not  lie  sold 
to  barburinns. 

Then'  waa  a  dtefwr  appreheneinn  of  sin  in  the  post-Ho- 
meric era-  Sin  was  conceived  of,  not  only  as  an  infractioa 
of  the  mnral  order,  but  as  a  rpbellinii  u^rainst  the  grals, — aa 
practiiail  alht'lsm,  or  migtxllintiss.  Nor  do  tl>c  gods  any 
longer  lempt  the  innorent  tosin.  It  laonly  those  who  have 
sinned  n-hnm  they  entice  onward  to  the  foramission  of 
furtlier  iniquities,  by  which  tlieir  retribution  is  rendered 
more  severe.  This  agency  of  the  dciiips.,  hy  which  gin  is 
made  itself  a  divi[iejud^meiil,  aiul  the  trunsgressorig  iimde 
to  wade  deejwr  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  guilt  and  Buffer- 
ing,  is  quite  prominent  tii  the  poMl-Homeric  writers. 

4.  That  human  lile  ia  replete  with  trouble  and  sorrovr 
continues  to  be  the  auhject  of  plaintive  remark.  It  is  an 
Qodertont*  in  the  UteraLuru  of  tho  lan^t  brilliant  ]>erlod  nf 
Grecian  history.  The  chorus  in  (^H^>us  Tyraaiiiis  thua 
exclaims : — 

"  Abi  n-cc  vf  morUl  inen, 
Uow  nil  ■  thing  of  nuught 
I  count  ^e,  Lhoiigh  jre  live; 
For  who  is  ilicrc  of  men 
Thul  mon>  or  tileming  ktiov% 
Tlinn  jiirt  a  little  wliilo 
To  »eem  tu  powper  well, 
And,  baring  wptneii,  (ofall?"' 

Ajax,  ID  his  wretchedness,  looking  on  his  child,  says: 

wf  i-i>nc  ioa  tal  ri  iitfiiv  ^iioaf  imp^itii. 

rdf  rvimitaviai  ^/xi 

(  rooah'Tin  bemi  Amir 

w2  *J{4W'  OffwJi.wi.  ?— (Ed.  Rex,  llSfl-1192. 
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— "  SvM'twi  life  w  found 
Jn  tliOMP  unoanEcioua  ^coni  ere  j«t  ihou  know 
Or  joy  or  norrow."' 

Pindar  sings  :— 

"  Bui  o'er  men'ii  hcnrU  unnumbered  crrom  hnng; 
Hot  can  dim  Ri3ft>on'a  ^liinmi^ririg  ulicivv 
Thp  (inwery  p.ilh  iinti-oJ  by  w"', 
Or  iiiiil  tliv  iluy'ii  dcliijlit,  llial  linnipi  iia  normw'i  puig."* 

AiiU  aguio: — 

*'  "Ti*  not  (civen  for  nwui  to  know 
W)ie«  pn1e>]«ali)  vlmll  striku  ll)«  blow, 
Nor  c'on  if  one  ncrencr  dny. 
Th«  ■Iia'*  brief  i^liild.  ulinll  piua  aw«y 
Unclotidtid  lu  it  ruiKU.     Tlie  w4vi.-h 

Of  life  witfi  twwdonB  chnngw  flow, 
Xnd,  na  the  IcmpMt  ■Ir'i;|it  or  mvc*, 
Bring  trlumpli  or  diMitcr,  wml  or  woe."  * 

Tliat  "no  man  is  to  bethought  happy  until  aflcr  his 
death  "  was  one  of  the  tiuwt  fainiMnr  of  proverbs,  lo  illus- 
tralo  the  mutable  lot  of  Ininiiinily. 

Hades  continucil  to  be  u  rcj^lun  of  gloom.  It  came  to 
be  consirlercd  a  scene  of  trial  and  judgment,  and  of  rewards, 
as  well  as  of  auSorings.  Tlio  soul  wiis  no  longer  so  identi- 
fied with  the  bo<.Jy,  as  in  Homer.    Yet  seldom  is  any  bright 

*  Jv  T<ji  tfiortiv  yap  /iitiiv  Irimrat  fflof, 

yVJ"«.  551-555. 

■ — ^noj  ^mriii/  )t  nrn/xrtu 
Ittlpat  &u  T(  ftii'ilrnv, 
mi'  asf'j^t/un-  i/ttpnv  bwirt,  tralf  lUinv, 
impel  ow  ^jaO<!  -i^vriooueir-  i«al  i'i.Ti^.or'  i)iXai, 
tvSvfuiiu  ri  ftiri  nai  itdi-av  t'c  &pOi«t  tliav. 

Olymp-ii.    Aat.  u. 

\%ilpi9ut''^  tpfuanToi'  Tni'to  if'r^urf lOlDl-  tdfitiv, 
Art  vi/v  IV  Ml  ffiivTf/  ftpfaTov  al<^pJ  i-i'tri*. 

Olymp.  I'u.,  QU.  ii. 
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anticipation  (ainnccted  with  death.  The  cnthuHiasm  of 
CEili]>u9  Meius  to  intimate  a  hippy  hereafter;  yet  there  we 
tind  uo  dv&iiitc  eugi^cstion  of  euub  a  prospect'  Ou  ooca- 
sionft  where  we  might  look  for  some  glowing  expression  of 
hope  in  reforon(X>  to  the  departed,  oa  in  the  fuiiorat  ora- 
tion of  Pericles  for  the  fill™  patriots,  there  ia  an  ominoua 
sibnoc.*  The  consciuusiic^  of  guilt  left  a  sting  in  death. 
The  Orphic  and  Elcusinian  mysteries  were  a  means  of 
purifying  tliu  conscifiioe,  and  of  awakening  more  joyful 
ho|H>s  for  the  future.  Underlying  the  f(>rmer  was  the  Py- 
thagorean tenet  of  trananiigration.  The  aim  wafl  to  cleonsa 
the  sold  from  sin  and  guilt,  and  thus  to  give  peace  to  the 
oonseionw,  and  a  bettor  hope,  The  Kleitsinian  cereraouieSj 
ai'ting  prinripally  upon  tlic  feelings,  served  to  dispel  the 
gloomy  dryad  of  the  grave,  and  to  iiifmw  a  nioro  glad  belief 
and  antioipation  respecting  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  The 
hojtea  llms  engendered  find  expratsion  in  Pindar.  In 
pasuuges,  which  Philarch  cites  Jn  the  "  Conaolation  to  Apol- 
loid(i8,"*tlic  Poctdwcribes  the  abode  of  the  righteouft,  where 
there  ia  no  night,  wliere  grow  the  fiiirast  blossoms  and  the 
raoBt  fi-agnint  plants,  and  trees  cxhating  the  sweetest  per- 
fume: 

"  Denth  <I<)lli  iw  vDiirtu  on  ihii  boily  upend, 
Dut  ihe  n4]iiriD|}  naal  dtilh  upward  U'nd. 
Notliin^  can  damii  ih.ai  bright  am]  tiiibtlle  flftrne 
Immortal  ma  the  Otxlx  fnim  wh«!nc«  it  cnmi?."  * 

In  the  eeooml  Olympic  Ode,  the  lot  of  the  good,  whoae 
souls  have  thrice  Bto™!  a  trial  on  earth,  and  are  now  in  t\>v. 
Happy  Isle,  ainoug  gentle  hreezea  and  "  blooms  of  gold," 
is  eoDtrasled    with  the  doom  of  the  bad.     In  the  tragic 

KEd  BtCot..lC]l9«].  »  Thutry.!.,  ii. 3.'5-4tf,  *Coii«iI.adAjJo]l.  xxxv. 

floiwifv  nipinfirvil,  Z^v 
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poete,  it  is  only  the  select  few,  like  Agamemnon,  who, 
being  raised  !□  the  under  world  to  the  rank  of  heroes,  and 
even  invoked,  have  a  blessed  lot.  But  apart  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mysteries  upon  the  initiated  class,  and  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Homeric  notions  still  prevailed,  and  were  the  foundation 
of  the  popular  beliefe  respecting  the  dead.  With  the  culti- 
vated, with  the  exception  of  a  select  band  of  philosophers, 
the  desire  of  posthumous  &me  took  the  place  of  the  iaith 
in  a  future,  immortal  ezisteuoe  of  the  souL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TOE   rOPULAR    REIilOION    OF   THB    GREEES  AND    ROUAKS  k.JiJ> 

ns  DECLINE. 

It  is  natural  to  a^Ic  how  the  Greeks  ooiiH  ever  have 
given  crtHlencc  to  tWe  myth?  which  attributixt  gross  iiiimo- 
rality  to  the  gods,  aiiJ  at  the  Hutiie  time  have  ooiitimiec)  to 
venerate  them.  How  could  nioii  adore,  and  luiul  a)}  ju^t 
and  goixl,  hpiii^  to  whom  tlicy  impurei]  deeds  of  Ireiichery, 
lust,  uiid  tTii4.'lty,  sudia£,  wliuii  doiii;  by  men,  they  abhnrn.HlT 
In  the  history  of  reti;;;ioa  it  igodcii  fciund  that  incongruous 
oonceptiiiiiti  niiiy  nbidt!  in  the  mliid  without  Jostling  each 
other.  The  myths  in  cjuestioa  might  he  credited,  in  an 
unrellectiiig  age,  without  prompting  to  such  an  iuductiua 
relative  to  the  general  uharatiler  of  the  gtwls,  as  those  storiea 
would  logitaitly  warrant.  These  t-xalted  beings  might  be 
thonght  U>  HtanJ  on  a  difTereiit  jihine  n«  to  moral  respoiist- 
bility,  and  to  enjoy  a.  liueiiNU  not  the  privil^e  of  mortnU. 
Some  might  be  contpnt  lo  leave  the  crimes  and  inOrmitiea 
of  the  gcMl-1  in  tlie  twilight  of  niysttry,  not  allowing  their 
general  habit  of  reverence  to  be  diKlnrbed  by  their  in- 
itbility  to  solve  dilTiruUiGS.  The  anil)iti<m  of  the  lejiding 
families  in  Greocti  to  tnioe  their  desin-ndanta  to  the  gods 
tended  to  mntllply  the  tales  relative  to  thesmoure  of  Jove, 
and  nf  his  Olympian  rnmpanions.  The  cnmbinntion  of 
myths  having  a  8t[>aral*  origin — the  identifieatton  of  deities 
having  different  names — ^liad  the  same  cfioet.  Not  an 
lm|mrc    faiiey   chiefly,    but    circnmEtanoeD  attending  the 
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growth  of  mythology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  cost  b^ 
the  [loels,  hiul  led  tn  the  creation  ofthcfte  ofToiiaive  stories.  ' 
Out?  main  bey  to  the  Bolutitin  of  the  prohlem  jiutt  prreentod 
li<?8  In  the  pi'culiarnnthropoiDorptiii'icica  of  the  jjov-ernraent 
exercisml  bv  the  ilwdlers  upon  Olyinpiu!.  It  w:is  fashioned 
aA«r  the  nnalogy  of  city  govern  mcnts  so  fsmitiar  tn  GrM>k 
ex|)enenee.  One  dvil  adniiniittnition  might  subvert  an- 
other ;  indivlduula  clothed  with  authority  mtglit  oouasion- 
altr  abuHe  their  power,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
extraonlinary  opportunities  for  the  gratlficatloQ  of  ambition 
and  lust;  yet,  on  the  whole,  justice  was  administered, 
society  w;ia  ppi>l«cled,  gnvernment  wa'*  a  blessing,  and 
rulers  wore  to  be  loyally  and  reverently  supported.  Zeus 
and  the  members  of  hU  great  onuiicil  might  wmngle  with 
one  another,  and  the  ruling  body  might  be  torn  by  tiiction, 
anil  ita  members  do  deeil^i  of  fraud  and  Tioleiice;  yet,  in 
the  muin,  it  wua  a  righteous  and  wholesome  swuy  which 
they  exepci.-«d  over  men.  The  time  must  oome,  however, 
and  did  come,  wheu  the  mylh^  to  which  we  refer,  became 
repugnant  to  the  moral  ncnse,  and  men  were  reluctant  to 
believe  eunh  things  of  their  divhiitti-H.  Then  they  were 
rejected  as  au  invention  of  the  poets,  or  exptaioHl  away  by 
Bome  device  of  interpretation.  ThH  protest  on  moral 
groumlfi  goes  back  aa  far  as  Piudar.  He  dtxilarcs 
that  nothing  but  vhut  is  becoming  should  be  related 
of  the  heavenly  powers.  *  He  denounce*  as  blasphemons 
the  story  of  the  cannilw!  feiist  spread  for  the  goda  by  th« 
father  of  Pelopa.  '  Xenophanea  alw,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  openly  attacked  on  moral  groun<U  tho 
mythical  laics  of  Hoiucr  and  Hi^iod.  Me  also  drew  at- 
tention to  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  the  popolar 
fdigion,  as  shown  in  tho  lact  that  the  Ethinpians  males 

)  CompKr«  K-  0.  MtUlsr,  Fr<ilc$vmtwh  Eagl  ttanri,,  p.  294. 
» OI.  Od.  i.  Sir.  U.  *  ibid.  Ep.  U. 
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the  images  of  their  gods  bluck  und  with  dut  noseK,  as  the 
petiple  are  themselves;  llio  Thraoiatis.  on  the  otlier  hand, 
make  their  gods  blue-eyed  and  red  ;  and  in  general  evei^ 
nation  <»]iicfii  lu  own  [ihyatL'a]  ciiaiiicterUtics.  He  said 
that  if  beasts  were  to  draw  a  likeiireiHoi'  thegixls,  the  liorsea 
would  make  them  like  theiiiselvta,  and  m  oxen  and  lions 
wouEd  ascribe  iheir  own  fornix  tn  the  diviiiiticn,  Xeno- 
plianes  liimself  a*«Tled  the  uiuty  of  Cmd,  according  to  a 
Faothelitic  coiicepticin.  Afterwards  ihe  philosophers,  Scxi- 
ratfs  and  Plato,  and  their  (»ntcm|«jrary,  the  onitor  I.soc- 
ralefl,  deny  that  anything  is  true  of  the  gods  but  what  ie 
honorable  and  wnrthy,  utid  rujtxit  the  immunil  fublui  aa 
the  product  of  fiction. 

But  tJic  entini  fabrie  of  mythology,  being  a  creation  of 
the  fancy  of  rude  and  simple  n^es,  was  ill  fitt^tl  lo  bear  an 
examination.  It  muHt  Ix^tray  ita  weakness  the  moment  it 
i»  ex  posed  to  the  liglit  of  ratinaal  inquiry.  Tlic  expao- 
ftiua  of  the  Greek  niiitd  brought  with  it  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation. Natural  philosophy  had  ariothcr  explanation 
to  give  for  physical  phenomena  than  that  of  the  incessant 
intcrfercuce  of  a  crowd  of  personal  divinitiof!.  Historical 
Bttidy  diss-'lved  many  a  saoi-etl  legend,  tanght  men  to  call 
fbr  proo&  where  no  pn.5ofe  could  be  forthcoming^,  and  tended 
to  inspire  a  gencnil  tonipep  of  distrust  in  rcganl  to  (ho 
popnlar  creed.  As  civiliKntion  advanced,  and  m«n  in  lui^ 
numbiTB  wero  trained  to  use  their  reason  in  llio  complex 
affairs  of  peacie  ami  war,  the  weak  plnr<is  in  the  tnnlitional 
fiiith  must  become  mure  and  more  exposed  to  view.'  Al- 
legory was  n  nattimt  method  of  treating  what  eonld  not 
saiely  be  made  the  i>hje<a  of  a  direut  uHnanlt.  AnaxiM(oraB 
pronounced  the  several  deities  to  be  symbols  of  physical 
forces,  and  thus  converted  the  whole  mythology  into  a 

'For  •  dcAcripliou  of  tbis  inicUcctaEil  changii^  see  Gtutr's  Sut-  tf 
Qrteee,  L  ab.  xvi. 
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flchcnae  of  natural  pliilosophy.  Mctrodorus,  on  the  oon- 
trap)',  resolved  tlw  popular  aystein  iiitu  a  moral  philoM- 
phy,  by  identifying  the  deities  with  abstract  ctbieal  pT«- 
cepta.  These  were  iiot  isulated  individimla,  bnt  represented 
scliools,  OP  iDore  general  movements,  oropJnioD.  Anaxag- 
ora't,  a  man  of  great  ability,  a-SHerUnl  that  the  mn,  instead 
of  being  alive,  as  was  universally  supposed,  was  a  stono, 
incandescGiLt  and  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
moun,  lie  xLid,  vm  an  earth,  with  heightis  and  holh>ws. 
He  denied,  also,  destiny — Hftapfiiv^ — and  pronounced  it 
an  empty  word.  He  went  so  fur,  moreover,  as  lo  deny 
the  realily  of  the  signs  and  omens  on  which  anguncs  were 
{bonded.  When  Lntnpnn  the  diviner,  pre<licted  from 
the  eireuai8tanve  that  a  ram  with  one  horu  wax  found  on 
the  farm  of  Pericles,  that  his  party  would  triumph  over 
ttie  uppntalte  factirm  and  obtain  the  government,  the 
philoaopliLT  dissected  the  skull,  and  showed  to  the  by- 
standers the  natural  raii»e  of  the  phennnieiinn  in  the 
peculiar  shape  of  llio  animal's  bniiu.  It  is  wurth  while  to 
observe  that  Plutarch  argnea  tliat  both  the  philoeupher, 
and  tin;  diviner  were  right.  The  divine  agency  had 
shaptnl  the  brain  of  the  ram  that  it  might  serve  as  a  sigii 
of  what  was  to  narup.  Prosecuted  for  impiety,  Anaxagoras 
vm  dellvennl  only  by  (he  stn;nuotis  excrtinnit  of  Pericles.' 
Sonne,  as  Diagoras  of  Melos.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5lh 
century  n.  c,  if  the  tradition.'^  about  him  are  to  be-  ac- 
cepted, avowed  a  downright  atheism.  He  is  said  to  have 
indicated  his  general  tone  of  feeling  by  throwing  a  wooden 
image  of  Hercrnles  Into  the  fire  to  ctxik  a  di.th  of  lentils. 
Then,  in  the  time  of  Alexanvlerthe  Great,  Euemerus  arose, 
who  hroachetl  the  iloctrinc  that  the  myths  are  exaggera- 
tions of  veritable  human  hi^Lory, — natural  jH^rsoris  and 
evvnts,  rau!«d  by  iaaviy  to  the  hsight  of  the  sup<:rnatunil. 

'  Vila  PtrioUii. 
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ZcuA,  for  exnmplo,  was  onne  a  king  of  Crete,  and  a  con- 
queror. It  was  claimed  tliut  liis  grave  liad  been  found. 
His  position  aixl  ai'hievernents  «3  a  god  were  the  result  of 
a  poetio  Iratitiforniution.  It  b^lotigeti  to  historical  inquiry 
to  penetrate  to  the  renl  ntieleiia  at  the  wntrc  of  the  myllii- 
cal  aud  legendurj'  uurrativea.  Tiiis  naturalistio  theory  of- 
fibred  a  plausible  ground  for  many  to  stand  npon,  who 
slirank  fmni  a  t»tu1  ri>jeetioa  of  the  old  tmdition^. 

The  dmmos  of  Euripidi^  in  eonnoctlou  with  the  way 
in  which  they  were  reeeived,  afFurd  striking  evidenoe  that 
an  era  of  8kt'])ticli*m  was  arising  which  provoki.'d  a  reac- 
tionary hotitility  on  tlio  side  of  conservative  ami  gnperati- 
tiouM  feeling.  The  irreverent  and  unbelieving  utteranees 
which  the  poet  pnt  into  the  nmntEis  of  some  of  his  characters 
awakened  the  wrath  of  his  andilora.  A  cert:iin  dej:jree  of 
liberty  in  t'lis  dir(>ctioa  must  be  allowed  to  a  dramatist, 
and  bad  been  eiercised  here  and  there  by  Sophocles,  and, 
thiiLgh  to  a  If(*s  extent — if  we  except  the  Prometheus,  where 
there  was  jusUfiL-dtion  in  the  [neculiarlty  iif  the  theme,  and 
in  the  Sua!  part  of  the  trilogy — by  JE*.(thyIn3.  lu  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  or  in  the  "Two  Voices"  of  Tennyson,  the 
poet  is  not  to  tie  charged  with  all  the  sentiments  uttered 
in  the  dialogue.  But  there  was  a  skeptical  tone  iu  Euri- 
pides, a  betrayal  of  synijwthy  on  the  part  of  tlie  writer 
with  the  obnoxious  .<)entimenl8  expressed  by  the  jiersonagea 
of  the  drama. — which,  coupled  with  the  incrcase<l  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  audiences,  excited  their  anger  and  caused 
theiD,  on  one  ocTasinti  at  lea-^t,  to  drown  the  voice  of  the 
aotors  with  tlieir  indi^■mlll  outcries.  It  wa'i  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  and  Kuripidra  hnd  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
WlmIe\Tr  merit  may  have  Ijeloiigeil  to  individuala  among 
tlic  Sophists,  however  legitimate  and  UHcful  their  v(»i:i>tion  as 
teaf;hers  may  have  been,  there  is  no  reason,  notwitliftand- 
ing  the  defencoof  them  by  Mr.  Grote,  to  modify  essentially 
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(he  verHict  of  tho  beat  of  tli(;ir  contemporarirs  conrtrning 
their  citaracler  and  influence.  TLivir  iii«tliix1  lusLerotl  a 
skeptieiAna  n-hicli  k'mlcti  not  only  ta  iintlurmiiie  the  nij'tJio- 
logi<-al  a/8t«m,  but  to  subvert  generully  tha  fouiidalioiia  of 
religioua  truth.  Tho  maxim  of  Prutng^iras  thut  taaot 
meaniDg  each  ii)divi<lual,  id  the  nicusurc  of  all  tlitaj^,  was 
an  a&4i>rtion  of  tho  rc-lntivity  of  knowledge,  whicli  strikes 
at  the  root  of  objective  reu.1  ily,'  The  clevernega  and  logicut 
dexterity  which  their  Irsininj;  was  diruoted  to  pnxlui'c,  ia 
tho  aljsence  of  a  proportionate  development  of  moral  fceli  ttg, 
was  u nfivorable  to  positive  oonviotiona  of  any  sort.  Tho 
philosophical  service  of  the  Soplii^its  wim  of  a  negative  and 
destructive  sort.'  They  pulled  down,  hut  could  not  build 
up.  Hence  iheir  pxiatence  is  an  ipJit-ation  u(  the  change 
which  was  pussiiig  over  the  Greek  miDcl,  and  which  Ibuir 
iuSueiice  helped  to  aceeterate. 

The  influence  of  historiwil  curiosity,  and  tho  growlli  of 
a  hi.-iLoricul  wiise,  in  overturning  (he  popular  1»itli|  wero 
potent.  This  ofTt-ot  apiiears,  in  a  wrtain  degree,  in  Htro- 
dottiK,  who,  with  all  hi»  iiatnml  dcvuntncss  and  rrodulily, 
is  driven  by  hi:^  own  reflectiou  to  subtratrt  something  from 
the  legends;  for  instance,  to  nject  the  story  of  the  nnracu- 
louM  labom  of  Hercules.  In  one  remarkable  pn-s^ago  He- 
KKlotua  asserts,  on  the  j^rouud  of  wliat  be  bad  It^rnei!  at 
Dodona,  that  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  bad  given  no  dt»tinct  names  or  ap|>ellaticms  to  tlie 
gotls,  hut  had  prayed  to  them  collectively.  Tbcjr  uamea, 
the  historian  erroneously  thought,  came  from  Kg^-pt.  But 
as  for  the  special  epithets  attached  to  them,  and  the  funo 


Tha 


^^P  'Diog-  L.  ix.  61.      (Ititlvr  and  Treller,  ITwr.  Phil.,  p.  132.) 

^^^  muim  of  Protngon*  it  eanhtcd  hv  I'lato,  in  Ibc  Thtalt{u». 
I  *Kor«oImp&itU]  ntlmfti^  of  iliv  intliicn<«- nf  tUir  Si)|>liii4n  npcm  PhU 

I  Inmfhy.  BPe  Zpllpr,   Phit.  /I.  GriffArn.   \-  214,  rot).    The  vi'sw^  of  Mr. 

^^^  Orot«  Me  confuted  by  I'ruf.  BIikIuv  in  bi«  JJone  UtUattta,  f.  IW,  Be%. 
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tions  or  occupations  sevenill}'  attributed  to  tliem--sK  tSis. 
he  fiavs,  gCR-s  do  furllier  back  llian  Hoim-r  er  Hcsiod..' 
Yet  the  coiTijjamtively  recent  date  of  this  chajige  appoint 
not  Lo  liave  affected  the  credence  wliioh  Ilerodulus  guve  b? 
the  body  of  the  Homeric  and  ilc«i<Klic  system.  In  Thil- 
cj^Jides,  the  bistoricaJ  feeliug  is  much  more  ap[)areiit 
Grecian  antiquit}-  is  dfAlt  with  in  a  calm,  judicial  tone, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  particular  results  ar* 
rived  &t,  i^  lu  marked  contrast  with  the  unijuestiouing  ere* 
dulity  of  a  former  diiy.  There  ia  a  cliaracteristic  remark 
ofthi'^^eat  historioi),  witlch  folloH's  Wis  interesting  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  There  had  been  an  aucient  pre- 
diction, »o  the  old  men  said,  that  two  heavy  judgmenta 
would  come  at  once;  a  Doric  war  without,  and  a  pe:itilei)ce 
within,  the  wall-i.  There  had  been  a  dispute  whether  tiie 
correct  reading  of  the  prophecy  was  koifnii;,  a  plague,  or  Ar/i'ic, 
a  famine-  The  people  concluded  that  locfibz — a  phigiie — 
was  the  right  word;  "but,  in  my  judgment,"  says  Thucy- 
diden,  "should  they  ever  again  be  engagetl  in  a  Doric  war, 
and  a  famine  happen  at  the  same  time,  they  will  have  re* 
ooiirse  with  eqnal  probability  to  the  other  interpretation."* 
Thucydides  reconls  without  comment  the  alarm  occasioned 
in  the  army  of  Nikias  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the 
consequent  delay  of  the  commander,  acting  under  the  ad- 

J  Ofrioi  [HfMiod  and  Homer]  M  flm  ol  nni^anvrtf  Sinymilir"  'EJlw.  i"^ 

avi£,v  fli!B5i~avrec.— Lib.  ij.  63.  Grote  rec»"lB  Herorfotnii  an  hpre  "rp 
OogniRioK  llnnirr  An<)  Elmirxl  im  the  [irlmn  million)  of  Oriviitn  Wlief 
niMpedlnK  ihe  nmntu  and  t-^Heraiions  ilie  iicrrlbntM  niitl  a^iirv,  il>« 
forma  and  wnnhip,  of  the  goitH."  Hift.  n/  Orrff,  i.  483.  Uliiltcsky 
(JJfmiUttwi,  i.  £07,  a.  1-M)  conoiHcw  thii  t  too  •wcpinR  judainciil  on 
the  part  o(  OroUt,  i»nrj  woiiM  ituike  Herrxloluit  a.»cribe  w  the  Poew  the 
work  of  "ffivinfj  a  Bymmptrv  nnd  ronaoiidiitioB  to  the  popuUr  cretMl  and 
ciothinK  il  in  llie  InneunK?  of  porlry." 


vice  of  soothsayers,  to  wilbdraw  his  forces — a  delay  which 
coutributed  to  their  dcstruotiou.  The  silenc«  of  the  histo- 
rian must  be  taken  as  ecjuivaleut  to  aa  explicit coiidciuaatioD. 
Tlic  remarks  of  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nikias,  on  thia 
ev«nt,  are  worthy  of  note,  ifctore  that  time,  be  says,  com- 
mon people  had  leaniiKt  that  an  eclipse  of  the  suo  is  occo- 
Biouod  by  an  I iitcrpasi liou  of  the  niooa.  Anaxagoras  had 
explained  the  cau-so  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  also;  but 
bia  Lwok  way  kept  concealed,  aod  was  in  the  hands  of  but 
feir.  HencCf  the  fright  of  the  Athenian  army  which  looked 
npoo  such  au  oocurreuce  as  the  prognostic  of  great  ealami- 
tlBS.  "The  world,"  says  Plntanih,  "could  not  b^^a^  that 
naturalidta  and  meteor-mongers,  aa  fchey  wore  then  styled, 
should  seeiu  to  restrain  the  divine  power  by  espUiiiing 
away  it3  agency  into  the  openition  of  irrational  causes  and 
senseless  forces  acting  by  necessity,  without  anything  of 
Providence,  or  a  free  agent.'  For  such  atteio|)l8  Protago- 
ras was  banialied ;  and  Pericles,  with  miioh  ado,  pi-m^ured 
the  release  of  AiiaxagorA",  when  he  waa  thrown  into  prison. 
Nay,  Socrates,  who  never  medilled  with  any  of  those  point*, 
was.  however,  put  to  death  upon  the  charge  of  phllosofihi. 
zing."  Platarch,  himself  a  devout  heathen  of  the  first 
oenturv,  was  much  too  enlighteueil  not  to  perceive  the 
superstition  of  Nikias  and  his  troops,  as  they  had  too  much 
knowledge  to  be  dieturho*!  by  an  eelipse  of  the  mn.  which 
would  have  terrified  their  pre<Ieces8ors.  Plutareh  here  leta 
fiill  a  word  which  g^vvs  the  reni  occasion  of  tlie  dwith  of 
Socnites.  He  abjured  physical  studies  and  8|»eculations; 
he  wasa  helicverin  the  gods;  he  even  addiieetl  the  doo- 
trine  of  Anaxagoras  alwut  the  sun  as  a  pnvif  of  the  vain 
and  proStlesK  cliaracter  of  such  inquiries;'  but  bis  habit 

— XziU.16. 

'  Xonfphon,  Mtr\.,  iv.  7. 
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*f  suhjeeling  raoml  and  political  doctrine  to  the  scrntioy 
of  rea^iuti,  and  hm  lo^iiial  fttiiuing,  savonnl  of  racioimlUin, 
and  offended  the  pnpulnoe.  Aristopliaii^  classiBcd  him 
wilb  tlie  Sopliit^ls ;  Ik;  was  coad^tnined  tis  vnn  of  liie  cor- 
rupters of  youth.  Comedy  took  the  sidt'  of  conservatives, 
ttpiiDst  the  disintegrating  tetideiicy  developed  among  iat«l- 
lectnul  raen.  But  the  Comedy  itself,  by  the  ridifiuloun 
a.tj>ei;t  in  whinh  it  exhiblt«d  the  diviuitios,  not  to  s\>oaV  of 
\U  oilier  clianieteri»tic8,  Injured  the  cause  which  it  pret«Dded 
at  first  to  sfrve. 

TbucydidL'3  maktw  it  clear  that  the  Peloponnesian  war 
hiul  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  national  religion.  The 
bonds  of  morality  were  ruluKed.  The  obligation  of  an  oath, 
the  sanctity  of  which  had  ev«r  been  held  in  the  highest 
reverenee,  was  no  longer  regarded,  when  self-interest 
prompted  its  violation.  The  religion  of  Greece  fell  with 
its  liberty,  and  shared  in  its  politiual  ruin.  '*  For  tiio 
Greek  religion,"  says  Ciirtius,  "was  not  a  8n[>erdeu9uoua 
religion,  reai^htng  beyond  the  bounds  of  epaoa  and  time, 
and  inspiring  hopwi  of  a  world  liereufter;  but  it  was  inter- 
woven in  the  closest  way  with  actually  existing  conditions 
and  circtiniKlanct^;  it  wiu  a  national  and  u  state  religion, 
and  itfl  maiuteuanoe  was  the  couditiun  as  well  83  the  guar- 
anty of  the  public  weal.  The  national  goda  were  so  in- 
corjK>ratfd  with  tlie  atuti-s  in  wliieli  they  were  worshipj>fd, 
that  they  were  held  accounUible  for  the  ooiiituonwealth, 
and,  thcn-fo  «,  the  confidence  in  them  ivaa  gone,  when  the 
commoMweutth  entrusted  to  their  mre  waa  Been  tu  full."' 
The  terrible  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  under  Ni^'ias 
led  to  a  contempt  for  pro|»]iTOy,  which  iu  this  case  had  been 
tabilied,  and  for  the  religious  strictness  which  had  led  to 
defeat-  Democracy  produced  an  impatience  of  all  autho- 
rity.    Foreign  diviuitiia  were  brought  in,  and  a  struggle 

'  lliiitor^  of  Greece^  iii.  66. 
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ofsaperatition  an<t  iiiilwlief  amse,  lilcc  tliat  wliicli  attended 
the  (Ifx'aileiici!  of  tlic  rvlit^ion  of  Ilnitie.  Tlieii  re  forward, 
ciillivaled  cneD  resorted  to  ptiilwMphiml  dittciussiun  as  a 
source  of  amusemeiil  and  soJuoe,  while  the  common  herd 
adhered  to  the  aiiciciit  rites  and  riirniK,  from  wliirli  the  life 
aud  apiii't,  and  moat  of  the  jKiwcr  th<-y  had  (Xieaesised  to 
(Tiirb  the  passions,  aod  to  soothe  and  cicvato  tho  eoul,  luul 
flt;d. 


The  Romana  and  the  Greeks  were  descended  from  a  com- 
mon etock.  Tho  rudiments  of  thoir  ri-ligion,  like  tiiv  foiiu- 
dutioiu  of  th«ir  languor,  therefore,  had  beeu  the  samCi 
Thus,  in  common  with  all  the  bram^hes  of  the  Indo-Gcr* 
manic  family,  tho  progenitors  of  holh  i>oop]c3  worshipped  a 
god  of  the  etfulgeuthcavcas,  the  Shining  One,  who  thunders 
in  the  sky — Zuus,  or  Jupiter.  But  as  the  Romans  diflcrcd 
from  tb<!  Orccki^,  8o  tiieir  religious  development  was  essen- 
tially  diverse.  The  (Sreeks  were  quick,  versatile,  imagina- 
tive. Their  senses  and  feelings  were  alive  to  tho  imprca- 
sions  of  nature  in  its  manifold  forms.  The  Iloraane  lacked 
imagination,  and  oe>thctic  power  ;  but  they  hud  a  sobriety, 
a  dignity,  and  a  mural  scnaei,  whiah  we  mitia  in  the  Hellenio 
character.  The  Greeks,  moreover,  were  bo  placed,  geo- 
graphically, Uiat  their  mental  tendriieits  wore  »tinuihitcd 
by  a  maritime  life,  and  by  euntaet  with  the  |>eo|)loa  inhabit- 
ing the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  and 
Egypt.  How  mndh  their  religion  owed  to  Somiiie,  a:id 
>thcr  oriental  inflnenccTf,  is  a  [wint  not  yet  determined.  The 
Romans,  cut  off  from  the  marvels  and  adventures  of  the 
sea,  and  shut  up  to  «  simple  agricultiiml  life,  gave  to  their 
religion  no  such  jwietie  exjumflion  as  that  which  we  find 
among  the  Greeka.  In  faet,  thev  hud  no  nntional  epon. 
Heroic  figures  like  Herenles,  Ulysses  aud  jEueas,  arc  bor- 
rowed from  the  Grveka. 
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The  Roman  divinitios  were  of  diffbrent  sexee,  but  were 
commuiily  chiUlless.  There  existed  only  the  olemetils  of  a 
cosmogony  and  theogony.  Ttie  Romans  were  always  great 
fonnnlisLs,  Tdeir  woi-sliip  eonsisti?d  iti  tlie  punptilioiis  ob- 
Borvance  of  a  carefuliv  dt'SiieJ  rituul.  Tlieir  dfiiieH  Uav« 
not  tliat  ooneroltfiiL'SS,  that  vivid  pereonality,  whieli  belongs 
to  the  gods  of  Grpece.  There  w:is  a  clasa  of  beinj^ — a.i 
Genii,  Laro.'J,  Majiw,  Peiiatos — who  did  not  of  themselves 
]Htsse45  the  distinct  chanicter  of  persons,  but  acquired  it  only 
as  they  were  idciitiflLHl  w!tli  individual;^,  iia'Joaa,  cities,  and 
locatitii-s,  or  with  definite  funettons  and  occu|ratioii9af  men.' 
The  term  numen,  so  fi-equeiitiy  used  to  denote  ihc  exertion 
of  power  by  a  divinity,  ha»  a  clmracteristio  vagueness.  At 
tlic  dedication  of  temples,  uiid  on  occa-^ions  of  public  ca* 
lamity — for  in«t!tii«*,  wlim  an  earthquake  oeeiiired — the 
Romans  eitlier  invoEted  tlie  gods  in  common,  or  attached  a 
proviao  which  rendered  tlmirHUpplirations  applicable  to  any 
god  or  goddess  who  nii;rlit  be;  rnnernifcl  in  the  event. 

At  first  the  number  of  gods  whom  the  Roman.^  adored 
was  fimall.  But  three  cauwefi  ronnpirRil  to  innltlpiy  this 
number  to  aa  ulinost  indelinitt;  cttent.  '  The  first  wiis  the 
otd  custom  of  «vticatioa,  or  the  habit  of  inviting  the  divlni- 
tif«  who  protected  the  cities  which  they  were  besieging,  to 
abandon  them,  an<l  take  np  their  abwle  at  Home,  whither 
their  worjjliip  was  transplanted.  To  avoid  a  similar  act  on 
the  part  of  their  eneiniea,  the  Romans  in  early  time^i  kept 
the  names  of  their  own  gods  eecret.  S^'oondly,  the  qimli- 
tic«  originally  ascribed  to  their  divinitita  were  expr^^ied  in 
the  snlHtantive,  infltead  of  the  adj«;tive  form ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  throng  of  doittoa  extremely  nb^tnut  in  their 
dnamnter, — sach  as  JKqnitUK,  Cletnentia,  Saluts.  Voluplas. 
Thirdly,  the  appellatioud  of  the  gods  were  in  part  the  Rame 

'  BfX  Prtll*r,  R"»rt   Mylknlofjit,  p-  45l 
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aiuong  (he  Uoninng  and  the  Italiana,  wliile  the  rites  of  wor- 
eliip  were  oflcu  dissimilar.  Ileiici?,  wlieu  the  Italian  di- 
vinities were  transported  to  Rome,  this  difference  in  the 
modes  of  worship  led  to  an  eutiro  departure  from  the  origi- 
nal notion  of  the  divinity.  Thus  Juno  was  wor»hi[i]>cd 
very  diversely  in  the  various  lUilIun  towns;  and  at  Ruiuc 
she  was  worshipped  under  diiferetit  appellations  and  forma 
of  ritual.  The  Roiiuin  religion,  Ijoth  as  to  the  olycctM  of 
reti^ious  homage,  and  tlie  ceremoniee  and  iiifttttulions  of 
the  system,  niiderwenl  avast  expansion,  in  comparison  with 
the  primitive  time  when  the  dL-ities  wtrc  fiw,  and  were 
worshipped  without  the  use  of  images.  Yet  the  aUstmct 
churnctcr  of  the  Roman  gods,  each  fulfilling  a  certain  funo- 
tlon,  makee  their  religion  les6  distanlly  removed  from 
mouothoisro,  or  monism,  in  tlie  panllicifiticor  theibtic  form, 
than  thai  of  the  Greeks. 

Bnt  the  Greek  religion  had  been  undergoing,  for  several 
centuries  before  Christ,  an  amalgamation  with  the  Roman. 
Rome  was  early  bnmjjht  into  intercourse  with  the  old 
Greek  oitiea  of  Southern  Italy,  which  at  length  were  inoor- 
porated  under  her  rule.  Tn  the  time  of  the  Tarqulns,  the 
Sibylline  books,  which  explains!  the  rites  pro[>er  to  !>« 
praetised  in  exigeiwiis  not  provided  for  by  the  ordinary 
ritnal,  were  introdu<>ed  from  Cumro.  Also,  the  worship 
of  AiKillo  was  hronght  from  this  oldest  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, and  acquired  a  ranstaiitly  increasing  influenoe  until 
at  length  this  Greek  god,  whoiie  healing  power  w.is  eu{>])Oscd 
to  go  forth  upon  the  Imtly  and  the  spirit,  received  honors 
sixond  only  to  those  paid  to  Jnpitcr.  In  «irly  times,  the 
Romans  had  resorted  to  the  oraele  at  Delphi  for  counsel ; 
and  after  the  capture  of  Voii,  they  sent  there  a  votive  of- 
fering. Recognizing  the  Gret'kHn-1  kinsmen,  and  identifving 
the  Hellenic  divinities  with  their  own,  they  incorporated 
into  their  creed  tlie  myths  and  legends  of  tlie  Greek  my- 
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tbology,  and,  more-  an(l  more,  floments  of  the  ruttu«  osw- 
dated  witli  ihem.  Tliiii  ftiFiiuii  W(.Mit  on  at  a  rajilil  [laxx  tn 
the  two  or  three  centuries  that  imme<IiiiU;l}'  precwlwJ  the 
Christian  em.  To  make  tlie  mattor  wui-se,  it  v/ii&  only  ilie 
shell  of  the  old  Greek  peligiim  lliat  the  Itnmniis  received. 
Losing  their  owq  religion,  tliiy  rwieived  notliing  r«al  in 
ezcliaiigc  for  it.  The  hollnw,  iinhoHeving  spirit  of  ihe 
last  age  of  the  Repuhliu  was  a  vt-'riliiMitlou  of  Cato's  pre- 
dieLioii,  lliat  when  that  rare  gave  Home  its  lettera,  it  woiiltl 
corrupt  all  things. '  Other  cauii^  conspired  to  uciderEUiue 
and  degrade  the  Roman  religion.  The  triumph  of  the 
I*lel>eian»  broke  up  the  llieocratiial  and  patriapelml  spirit 
that  had  prevailed  In  the  community  of  Homans  and  Sa- 
bincs  which  had  grown  up  on  the  LanUs  of  the  Tiber.  Re- 
ligion, like  the  state,  imbibed  a  aeailar,  worldly  epirit. 
The  decay  and  fall  of  the  Roman  religion  date  from  the 
second  pLnic  wnr;  for  up  to  tliis  time  (lie  Helleiiislng  in- 
flut-noc  had  been  kept  wilhin  bounds,  and  the  simple, 
austere  type  of  the  national  cultuis  had  not  keen  given  up. 
From  this  time,  foreign  rit<?3,  which  had  been  repugnant 
to  the  flelingH  of  former  genenition^,  pushed  into  Itjdy  And 
Rome,  in  spite  of  tlie  resintuiiue  of  the  better  cla'^  of  citi- 
zens. The  ciiltivattHl  cl;u^,  having  caught  the  skeptical 
Spirit  from  the  Grinikd,  came  at  last  to  the  point  of  rcgard- 
iog  the  establiiilied  religion  &&  a  necessary  part  of  the  civil 
o>t)stitution,  ns  indispensable  and  valuable  for  the  vulgar, 
but  as  entitled  to  no  credcm-e.  Eiinius,  who  was  born 
23C  B.  c,  to  whom  the  Rotaaos  lowkcd  up  as  the  father 
of  their  literature,  made  hia  countrymen  ac^quainted  with 
the  theory  of  Euomerue ;  and  tins  gained  many  adherents. 
The  Roman  literature,  fnira  the  start,  was  the  virtual  ully 
of  ihc  skeptical  tendency.  Tho  intruduolton  of  the  Greek 
Btage  gave  a  liiiitiliing  .stroke  to  the  separation  of  the  liter- 

'Seo  B«ckcr  and  MurquardE,  p.  80. 
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ary  antl  enligfiiciieil  cluss  from  the  popular  creed.  The 
rcprt'deutatitiiis  in  tliu  theatre  preseutal  tJic  old  nivlhnlogy 
in  the  chanicterietic  features  wliicU  rendered  it  absurd  and 
iacredible  iu  the  eyes  of  thiiikiiij;  iiil-ii,  Tlie  priests,  in- 
steatl  of  being  choseu  hy  their  own  IjoiIv,  were  elected  by 
tljc  ptwplc.  TJie  HpiritHal  ofiiixs  bet-jime  entirely  secu- 
larizwl.  Tliey  were  fitk-d  by  wealthy  and  ambitiuufl  citj- 
ssens,  who  went  through  tlie  prescribed  ccrcraonitw,  as  a 
mutter  of  olfieial  routine,  with  an  outwai-d  decorum,  but 
without  the  smallest  degree  uf  fuitJi  or  sincerity.  The  two 
main  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman  failh  were, 
firet,  the  influence  of  the  ekcptical  speculations  of  the 
Groeks,  and,  seeondly,  the  poHticul  changes  which  robbed 
eni'lcsiftslieal  personages  of  all  the  sanctity  which  had  pre- 
viously attached  to  thcin. 

The  deification  of  the  Emperors  was  a  suitable  climax  to 
tlie  progreasivo  degmdntion  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  In 
oriental  cnnntrieii,  kings  lutd  reratived  diviiif!  honors,  under 
the  iden,  prupcr  to  dcsp<»tisn),  that  thoir  jxtwer  emanates 
directly  from  heaven.  The  hem-worHhip  with  wliioh'  th« 
Greekii  and  Romans  were  familiar,  (ho  belief  in  di^mons, 
an  order  of  divinities  oonoerned  dirently  with  the  world, 
and  tiie  old  [^>man  notion  of  genii,  representatives  of  the 
gods,  iiiU-TiHediale  beingw,  exereieing  a  divine  guardianship 
and  protection  on  earth,  prppare<l  the  mirnU  of  men  lor 
thi*  last  act  of  servility,  t!ie  apotheosis  of  their  earthly 
rulers.  Just  as  every  iiidividuiil  wits  thought  to  liave  his 
genius  who  attended  him  invisibly  from  his  birlh  through 
life,  90  there  was  a  Genius  Publicns — the  guardian  of  the 
State — whose  statue  stootl  in  the  f(»runt.  Religious  honors 
had  been  paid  to  genii;  especially  were  there  ceremunieB 
of  this  kind  on  the  birth-days  of  friends,  or  of  individuals 
held  in  honor.  HoniBge  renderwl  lo  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor  was,  tlierefore,  natural  to  the  Romans.     It  wua  a 
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simrt  step  lo  idrtitify  the  gettiiis  witli  the  lOinpei'or's  own 
pcison.  Augustus,  anil  the  Emperors  aflcr  him,  ut  Ihcir 
deatli  were  consecrated — cBnonized,  as  it  were — or  rawed 
to  the  rank  of  immnrtaU  who  were  enlitlcd  tii  divintt 
honor:*.  By  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  followed  hy  aolemii  oere- 
tniinira,  tlicy  were  eiithrom.-d  uuioug  live  gods.  Aa  caglOp 
let  loose  from  the  funeral  pile,  and  flying  upward,  synobol- 
ized  til*  ascent  of  the  deceased  to  the  skies.  A  Senator 
who  swore  that  he  saiw  AuguBlas,  on  the  wcasion  of  hia 
coiisccTfltion,  mount  to  heaven,  Just  ns  Ruiruilus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a>30(>iirl(?d,  was  rywardeil  by  Llvia  with  a 
gill  of  money.  Divine  lionois  begtxn  to  lie  rendered 
to  Julius  Cn>sar  during  his  Hie  lime.  Hiti  birth-day 
and  Iu9  victories  were  tNnnniemonited  wiih  religions 
wrviees,  a  nmntli  wom  'lariKHl  fnr  hiia,  hi«  bust  was  wor- 
sliipppd  in  the  temple.  After  his  death,  saerifices  wore 
offered  tip  to  luiu  upon  the  altar.  He  wsis  made  a  g(«i, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Divus  Julius.  The  same  kind  of 
adulation  was  paid  in  larger  measure  to  Augustus.  A 
mulfilude  of  altars  and  tL'iuplea  arose  Jti  his  liutior  in  atl 
pans  of  the  Roman  world.  Es|»ecially  in  Greece  and  in  the 
Ex-tt,  where  the  spirit  of  sycophancy  wa>*  mnsl  rife,  did  the 
new  cultus  spread.  Other  members  of  the  iniperiid  family, 
women  ns  well  as  men,  rL-ceived  a  like  dci(i>i»tion.  The 
basest  tyrants,  like  Nero  and  ComnKi*Ins,  were  enthroned 
as  olyects  of  reItgiou»  worship.  To  this  depth  of  drgnidii- 
tliin  the  Roman  religion  had  sunk.  The  worship  of  .savage 
human  tyranta  wan  requirec]  by  law.  Thin  was  in  keeping 
with  tlie  spirit  which  prompted  trlie  Senate,  as  Tacitus  bit- 
terly narratut,  to  decree  oflcriugs  at  the  tijtnplcs  on  uc;count 
of  brutal  murders  iKTpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Nero.' 
A  deep  scosc  of  justice  and  of  the  obligatiouB  of  law,  \va» 
native  to  the  Bomau  ta\a<\.     Hcucc  there   bad  beea  a 
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Bolema  faith  in  r  mornl  gnvernntent  of  the  world.  Tli« 
Trojaiw  in  Virgil  gave  utterance  to  the  sound  Roraati 
feoliii)^,  when  tht>y  enfirrced  thuir  appeal  ior  hospitality 
with  the  words  : — 

"Si  gHuio  liTifnimitm,  p(  moMslin.  ictmiiti?  srtnn, 
At»lKiitti:dt:oa  uictaosea  iiuliii  ulC|iic  iii'runiti,'' 

^D.  i.  M2-544.  ' 

The  ponishmcnt  of  evil-doers  was  sure,  whatever  might 
be  true  of  the  ruwards  i>f  the  virtuiiun.  These,  the  Greeks 
too  had  felt,  were  less  certain  thuii  ibe  ]MinHtlic«  of  wrong. 
Tncittisgoesso  far  as  to  consider  it  proved  by  ex^iertencethat 
the  gwls  ai-e  in»t  eoiieepiifiJ  about  the  protection  of  the  lu no- 
cent,  but  only  about  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.*  The 
powcrof  coiisoiericeiaiiianifestal  in  numerous  example*;  as 
in  what  the  same  historian  says  of  the  atignlsh  of  Tiberius.' 
"We  talk,"  »aya  Cieero,  "  a«  if  all  the  luiseritw  of  man 
were  oon![>rehendetl  in  deatli,  ])ain  of  body,  sorrow  of  mind, 
orjudii-lal  punl-^hnienl ;  wliic-h  1  gninCare  ealamilous  acci> 
dents  tti-il  have  befallen  many  good  men ;  but  the  sting  of 
eoDscieiice,  the  remorse  nf  guilt,  is  Id  itself  the  greatest 
evil,  even  exclusive  of  the  external  punishments  that 
att<?nd  it."  *  But  Cicrro  expressed  the  fL-ar  that  the  htm 
of  religious  faith  would  so  wraikcn  conscience  as  to  sap  the 
foundntionn  ofetliifol  justice  between  man  and  man.' 

The  Roman  stutcsnieii  and  ntrholnrs,  In  the  nge  wbca 

'  "Biilif  lactifoljt  snH  wars  of  men,  n-  whollv  wl  al  nanght. 
YutdiM-ni  llij:fJU(J>ilin.vutncnioryatiI]  of  good  wid  vvil  wrunglit." 
«  Hi-f.  i.  4.  S.  •  Ann.  vi.  S.         I 

•Murtc,  ml  rlflli>n>  corporw,  nut  luctii  nnimi.  nut  ofleniione  fiiiitnl, 
Iiomiriiim  mineriii-  i-finik-rattnw ;  ijiin  fiili.-«rliiiiiiunn  t^ccl  niu]li»  bonia 
virw  nciiJiwo:  wckri*  al  pa:na.  irimK  «  prvter  eci«  evenhut  qui  ne- 
(|iih[iir.  ti«r  te  ipu  ninxima  ml.— De  l.i'Kiliiia,  ii.  18. 

•  Al(^ll<^  liaud  ■H-iuBD,  |)ietulc  iiHiin-iii  D.tis  mililatn,  fiiJw  ctlnm.  ct 
■K)ci(-[nfi  liiininiii  frt-nvris  ct  una  exgtIlciitiMinu  Tirtlu,  jiulitia,  loUatUl. 
-De  Nat.  Deorum,  I.  i. 
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Oimtiatiily  was  inlroduwd,  looked  on  tlie  popular  relipon 
aa  a  potilical  necessity,  ami  tlt^fetitlMl,  m  well  as  practiced, 
the  "  [itouti  fraud"  in  dealing  willi  tlif>  niiilcitmie  on  this 
sulgect.  Varro,  a  con  temporary  and  itiliniate  friend  of 
CiL-eit),  and  called  by  liiin  the  must  ni-utv  and  learneil  of 
men,  in  his  great  work,  the  ATttiquitie*,  entered  very  fully 
iuio  the  lii^tury  and  dfscrlption  of  the  Roman  religion. 
AugUHttne,  who  re-echoes  tite  laudation  whith  Cicero  be- 
fttotvri  on  his  erudition  and  ucuteness.  givca  an  uccinint  of 
his  bw>k,  with  copious  extracts.  '  Vnrro  diAting^iishcd 
three  kinds  of  religion,  ''  myiVu'cd/,  which  the  p<»ctR  eliii-Hy 
use;  physical,  which  Ihephiloaophcni  use  ;  and  cict^  which 
pcoplts  use."  He  did  not  scruple  to  comment  on  the 
nnworthy  and  absurd  charact«r  of  mytlia  and  legends 
<^  tho  popular  &ith.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could; 
AngUi^tiric  says,  as  far  as  "  he  dared/'  in  this  dirwtion. 
The  second  kind  of  theology,  the  natural  philosophy 
lit  its  various  schools,  he  describes  without  cciieurc. 
Whatever  scots  it  may  give  rise  to,  it  lends  no  cre- 
detioe  to  fables.  Civil  thet)Iogy  t»  that  whiuli  the  stat« 
ordains,  the  worship  w!ii<U  the  laws  preserihe.  This  is 
deseriUoil  by  Vurro  in  all  its  minute  rami ficiil ions.  By 
this  pyetem  citizens  are  lo  abide.  Yet,  aa  Augustine  shows, 
the  cont«iita  of  the  l«gal  religion  are,  to  a  lar^  extent, 
identical  with  those  of  the  religion  of  the  tlieatre,  us  Varro 
aptly  designates  the  vulgar  laith.  Objot-tlons  that  lie 
ag!iin.st  the  cme  are  ei^nally  valid  ngninst  the  other.  Varro 
himself,  in  eonimon  with  many  others,  believed  in  one 
deity,  an  imiM>rs«nal  spirit  immanent  in  the  world,  and  not 
separable  frum  it.  Scholars  like  him,  Augustine  truly 
obscrvTO,  set  forth,  side  by  side,  the  fahulnuB  and  the  civil 
siystem  of  religion.  The  "  fitrincr  they  dared  to  rrjeit,  the 
latter  thoy  dared  not;  the  former  they  «t  forth  t«  be  oen- 

*  Dc  Cir.  Dd.  Lib.  TiL 


Burfd  the  latter  they  flhowcj  to  be  very  like  it ;  not  tliat 
it  might  bechogen  to  be  held  in  prc-ft'rencc  to  the  other, 
but  thai  it  ini^ht  be  anderstcMxl  to  be  wonliy  of  ht'ing  po- 
jectod  togctljcr  with  it."  Seiiocn  who  wan  bom  a  cpntiiry 
after  the  birth  of  Varro,  avowuj  in  the  phiifiosl  tL-niis  his 
ctnitempt  for  the  civil  thoolo;4y.  His  exjirtssinns  on  this 
Rubjeet  we  owe  also  to  Augustine,  a»  the  work  on  SniM?r- 
stitioti,  from  which  thi^y  upr  cite*),  is  not  extant. '  Of  ihe 
rit*w  ajk|Miti]ttiJ  by  law,  Seiii>ca  suy«:  "All  whlt'h  tiling  a. 
wise  mnn  will  observe  as  being  cotnniancled  by  the  Inws, 
btitiHitnj;  being  plobiiii^  to  tlia  giHls."  "Ami  what  of 
this,  that  we  unite  llie  gods  in  marriage,  and  that  not  even 
naturally,  fur  we  ji>in  brothers  and  sisters?  We  luarry 
Betloiia  to  Mars,  Veiuia  to  Vuk-aii,  Salana  to  Nejitune, 
Some  of  them  we  luave  unmarrinl,  as  though  there  were 
no  match  for  them,  which  is  surely  needless,  es|»ei;dly 
when  there  are  aTtiiin  iiiunnrricd  g«Hlde«,sc»,  o.^  Popiilonia, 
or  Fiilgom,  or  the  goddes,t  Riiiuiun,  fur  wlioni  1  am  not 
a»U>nishat  that  suitont  have  Ikh;ii  wanting."  To  this  Se- 
neca add»:  "all  thut  ij^noble  rabble  of  gods  whieli  tlie  su- 
peretitJon  of  ages  tuw  heape<l  iip^  we  shall  adore  in  sueh  » 
way  as  to  reniemlter  that  llmir  worship  belongs  rather  to 
custom  than  to  reality."  The  writings  of  Cieero  are  fruit- 
ful in  illustrations  of  ihc  prevalent  skeptiriwn.  He  twice 
rcfcns  to  the  witticism  of  Cato,  who  said  that  he  did  not  see 
how  the  soothsayers  could  avoid  laughing  each  other  in 
tlio  fiiee.  In  Cieero'a  trcatltc  de  Natura  Vcorum,  Cotta, 
who  in  intriHluwd  n»  one  of  the  interlocutors,  au  omtor  and 
magistrate  of  emiuenl  standing,  distinguishes  in  himself 
Ihe  eharaeter  of  a  pliilowphor,  and  that  of  a  priest.  He 
say*,  that  beliire  inqiiiriiig  into  llie  nature  of  the  gwls,  it  is 
best  to  inqnire  whether  rliere  are  gotl.i  or  nnt;  and  (in  this 
point  he  aays:  "It  woald  be  dangerous,  I  believe,  to  take 
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the  negative  side  before  a  public  auditory  (iu  concione); 
but  it  U  verj-  safe  in  a  coiiryreTioe  of  this  kind  and  in  ttiia 
oonip:ii]y."'  ]  n  tli^^  (irst  of  the  Tiisoulaii  Disctu^ioos  ocQurs 
tlie  diiitugiie  between  M,  which  stmiUs  either  for  Marcuft, 
or  Mugi«tMP,  und  his  Auditor:  "  M.  Tell  me,  I  b»*eech 
you,  are  you  iifniid  of  the  ttiree-headed  CBrix?pi.is  in  the 
fliadcj  below,  and  the  roaring  waves  of  Coc-ytus,  and  the 
pasduge  over  Aehi^ruii,  and  Tuiitaiii.s.  expiring  ivitli  thirst, 
while  the  water  toui-he:^  his  chlti,  aud  SiMyi>Uufl 

*■  WlioHwcatB  wltli  Bnluoiititoi)  in  rain 
The  a[w\iy  »uiuinii  of  ilie  mouat  lo  gnln." 

Prrhap;*,  too,  you  dreud  tlic  inexorable  judges,  Minog  and 
KbatLiiiiandiLiSi  before  whom  neither  L.  Cnuev^us  nur  M. 
Antonius  can  defend  you;  and  where,  nincc  the  naa%  lies 
bcfifri!  Grecian  jiidf^es,  you  will  not  even  be  able  to  eni|iloy 
Dcniotithencs;  but  you  must  plead  for  yonritelf  before  a 
very  great  atwenibly-  Tlicfie  things,  pcrhatf,  you  dread, 
and,  tliercfore,  look  on  death  as  an  eternal  evil,  A.  Do 
YOU  take  me  lo  l>e  ^  imbedle  as  to  give  eredlt  to  mtcli 
(hing:«?  M.  What?  Do  you  not  believe  them?  A. 
Not  in  the  least.  M..  I  ata  sorry  to  hear  that.  A.  Why, 
I  beg?  M.  Bceauso  I  wnild  have  been  very  eloquent  in 
upeakiag  against  them."'     Those  who  are  familiar  with 

*  Qiwriltir  primnm  in  m  qiiwlinne,  qiiw  t^l  de  nnliira  Deoniiti,  ninliie 
Dei.  nttuc  mdI-  Piffieilo  cut  ncgnri*,  vvylo.  m  in  •Kincioim  (|iij?rniiir', 
iwlinliiijiwinoiliacnu<ine«con»c»iu  fiwilliniiirii. — IhNal.  /JcumiuLii, 

»  M.  IMo,  tjiuBito,  nwTn  in  ilU  brrrvDlt  Trieep*  sprnJ  Lnferw  CerlwnisT 
CtKjti  frcnulua?  UiiTiflio  AthcrunliH? 

'  Menio  Hitntimm  nqiinm  iMiint^ns  cdccUu  Bili/ 
TuitAlim,  htm  illiid  Qtiorf, 

'SWpbllfl  TOTWlt 

Saxuni  timtam  nitpntlu  nei|iie  proficil  hilum,' 

forlaMC  «li»in  incsonilVJi?-  jiidiw*  Minn*  el  Rhadttm&nlhiin?  apiid 
qiKBinecte  1>.  CriMio  ilrfii-ntli-t,  lui:  M  ADioniux;  ntv,  t|iJoniiLiii  apud 
(«n(>C(MijiMli<.>v«  rtwayelur,  |)o(eriti  lulUitwreUtriiiuMtiiuieD;  Ubi  i]Mi  iiruto 
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SnlluRt  mny  rpcmll  the  Hw-diint  wliirli  he  gives  of  the  ckWte 
in  llie  Kmiiaii  Senale  on  llie  qiiKsrion  how  Catiline  should 
be  puniRhed.  JuUun  C»M;ir  opposed  ihe  infliction  of  capi- 
tal puiusbmeiit,  on  the  gronnd  that  death  puis  an  end  to 
pain,  siiiw  beyond  il  tht-re  is  no  room  cither  for  anguish  or 
joy.'  Both  Cato  n,nd  Cicero,  In  their  sjiecches,  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  retriiiiitiou  as  an  opiuion  held  by  tli« 
ancients,  without  attempting  to  defend  it. 

It  must  bt-  observed  tlwt  ekcpticiam  frcqui-'iilly  did  not 
fitop  short  with  the  denlU  of  the  mythical  divinities,  and 
of  the  fablt-s  relating  to  tht-ni.  It  extended  to  the  founda- 
tions of  imtiii'al  reh^rion,  the  truth  of  the  being  of  God  and 
of  a  Providence  The  sneer  of  Pilate — wliat  is  Tnitli  ? — 
expressed  a  prevalent  feeling  of  cultivated  men,  that  the 
attempt  to  awertiiiii  anythiug  c^irtain  on  these  things  is 
vain — the  fit  pursuit  of  visiouanos.  There  were  those  who  | 
mingled  with  their  scorn  for  the  popular  credulity  tho 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  whom,  liowevcr,  they  stripped 
of  pcrsoaal  attributes.  It  wu.<;  a  sort  of  materialistic  Ptin- 
tlicism.  The  cider  Pliny,  whatever  may  be  his  defects  u 
a  natumlt-tt,  and  however  inferior  hiH  work  may  be  to  kin- 
drod  writings  of  Aristotle,  was  not  only  a  man  of  unex- 
ampled industry,  but  also  of  a  vigorous  understanding. 
Near  the  bf^inning  of  tm  Natural  Historj',  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  *'Go<l.''  "  \Vhatever  God  be,*'  h© 
aay<t,  "  if  there  be  any  other  God  [than  the  world],  and 
wherever  he  exists,  he  is  all  sense,  alt  sight,  all  hearing, 
all  life  [totns  ariimir]  all  mind  [lotus  animi],  and  all 
within  himself'**     He  assertu  the  folly  of  believing  iu 

«rit  masinia  corona  cnura  dicendn.  nice  foTtuse  tnettiia.  et  idciroo 
monoin  wniw*  e«ie  scTiUJitcmiim  nialuni.  VI  A.  Adeane  me  (Irlfrnn 
wiwos,  ut  i«U  iw-f  i.TfJaiu?  M.  An  Iu  lijeo  odd  credU?  A.  Miotm* 
vim,  MMnti- herculc  narrH".  A. Cur,  qiii^Mo.  M.Quia  diwrtux  cm* 
poewm,  Hi  Mtvim  isU  dicercm,      Tiucl.  L  t.  vi. 

■  Sftlliut,  *.  a  50.  >  NtU  Hut,  u.  5. 
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fpd»,  who  are  personifiwl  virtues,  ninl  vices,  and  even  per- 
soiiint'O  (liM^ases,  ami  in  the  marriages,  quarrolf,  fniljles,  and 
crimps  wlilcli  are  awribeil  to  divinities)  The  deifiuatioii 
of  mt-ri  i*  the  l«wt  kind  of  worehip,  "  But,"  he  proceocU 
to  say,  "  it  i^  ridiruhjiis  to  suppose,  that  the  great  heaJ  of 
all  things,  whatever  it  be,  piiys  anv  rugiinl  to  Iiuraan  af- 
fiiifs.  Can  we  believe — or  mther  cati  there  be  any  douU, 
that  It  is  not  pollutc^I  hy  *<iirli  a  dida^rt-c-uhle  atiil  conipll- 
oateil  ortiit«?"  It  is  diirifult  to  (leterniiiie,  he  thlnlts, 
which  opinion,  Ihut  which  mlniita  a  divine  agency  with 
refurcttce  to  huinun  aRairs^  or  the  utter  denial  uf  it,  ts 
nosL  advantageous,  ao  jnultiplied  and  focilish  are  tin:  ex- 
travagaiicc-H  of  superstition.  Our  skeptinism  reH|>Fctin<;  Clod 
ie  increased  hy  ilie  deifii^llon  of  Fortune,  who  has  become 
Ihe  raoai  popular  of  divinities,  "  whom  every  one  invokes." 
"  We  are  so  much  iji  the  p  -wcr  of  chance,  that  diaiice  ^^ 
self  is  considered  as  a  Gtxl,  uod  tlic  cxiHtene©  of  Go'I  be- 
eoniw  doubtful,"  "  There  are  others,"  Pliuy  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  whrnfjec't  tliia  principle,  and  assign  events  to 
tbo  influence  of  the  stars,  and  to  the  Inwg  of  our  nativity ; 
they  suppose  that  God,  once  for  nil,  issue*  His  deercos.  and 
nev«r  aftLTwanU  interferes.  This  upinion  by^ina  to  gain 
ground,  atid  both  the  tenrnetl  and  unh'arned  vul<^r  aro 
falling  into  it.  Hence  we  liave  lh«  adnionitions  of  ihundep, 
the  warnings  of  oracles,  the  predictions  of  soothsayers,  &m[ 
things  ton  triHinji;  to  be  mentioned,  as  nneezln^  and  stumb- 
ling witli  the  feet,  reckoned  among  onions.  The  kto  Em- 
peror Augustus  pelatftf  that  he  put  the  left  shoe  on  the 
wrong  foot,  the  day  when  he  was  nair  being  a.-aaulte*!  by 
hia  soldiers."  "Such  things  as  these,"  enncludes  IMiny, 
"tto  omimrmss  improvident  m-Ttals,  that  among  all  of  them 
this  altme  is  certain,  thai  there  is  nothing  more  proml  or 
more  wretehed  than  man."  The  lower  animals  never 
think  aI>out  glorj-j  or  money,or  ambition,  and,  above  all, 
they  never  reflect  on  death. 
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Skepticism,  in  the  alwence  oC  a  ruling  casto,  such  as 
maititiLiii»  an  <»>t(>rlc-  syi^tein  in  Oriental  countries,  cmld 
not  be  confiiiwl  to  offici.tls  anJ  eclucal^jd  perMniia.  Il  luiiat 
betrnv  ita  exii^Mnce,  anti  to  some  extent  atmTiiiiiiicate  itself 
to  other  classes,  in  l!ie  slir  and  ferment  of  Grajco- Roman 
society.  To  what  extent  liail  the  leaven  of  unbelief  tlnia 
worked  iU  wa/ downward  into  the  lower  ranks  ofBocJcty? 
This  is  a  <]ue3iion  illfficult  to  answer.  Uiulonbteilly  there 
is  s  striking  contrast  lietwc^en  the  imprewton  made  by  the 
literature,  which  reflL-cta  the  tone  of  the  cultivated  claas^ 
and  that  pniilm^rd  by  the  sepulihral  and  votive  inscrip- 
tions which  eiiunatc  from  all  ordcra  of  meu,'  If  there  bo 
the  epirit  of  incredulity  in  the  one,  there  is,  on  the  whole^ 
in  the  other,  tlic  nianira-<lation  of  an  uncpimtiuniiig  faith. 
Yet,  espei.-ially  at  the  close  of  the  Uepiiblicau  era,  and 
prior  to  the  recoaatructioii  of  society  under  the  EiHi>eror3, 
sitcplicisio  had  widely  spread.  Superstition  followed  io 
the  wake  of  infidelity  as  itd  natural  companion.  Tl>e 
void  left  in  the  soul  by  the  departure  of  the  old  faith  was 
filEed  by  now  object*  of  belief,  often  more  dGgra<le(l  than 
the  old,  which  rushed  in  to  fill  its  pinoo.  The  Ciij,'crne88 
of  K'imanB  for  fyrei}»ii  rites,  an  the  eultuaof  Isia  and  Sera- 
pia,  which  was  partly  due  to  this  oaufw,  prevailed  in  spite 
of  efforts  at  h^l  suppression.  Devotional  pntelieca  and 
ceremonies,  such  o^  the  old  Konmna  wuuEd  have  di->(iipi^ed, 
were  imported  from  the  }^t,  end  mine  into  vogue.  Ma* 
fricians,  sorecrers,  and  neeromancera,  ewarnied  in  every 
)«irt  of  the  empire,  ami  drove  a  hterative  trade.  They 
stood  in  the  jwth  uf  the  first  prea<;hers  of  Christianitv,  as 
we  see  in  the  Inxik  of  .4et9,  and  in  the  early  FatherB.  At 
the  Kaine  time,  a  oonaeiousness,  ^-aguc  and  iindotlned  it 
mi^hthe,  tliattheohl  religion  wa*i  gradually  losing  grournl, 
ioipat-tcd  a.  lUiialicul  tinge  to  the  strnggks  that  were  mado 

»Sm  FriwUdndtr,  SillennetehiehU  ftww.,  iii.  423,  431. 
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to  Dpbold  it.  It  vriin  the  bitterness  tluit  attandii  the  defence 
of  a  sinking  caii»c  winch  is  kept  froiu  dowufuU  by  urtiS- 
cial  props. 

The  mUchioft  «nd  extravagances  of  superstition  are  de- 
picted by  i'lularcli,  iti  liis  tUruous  E^iiy  oil  this  subject. 
Phitiroh,  iinlikc  Pliny,  was  a  religioua  man.  By  moans 
of  iii;^  rialoiiiv  ecteutiL-iam,  hmuuld  bi^liovc  in  one  sn{>roiiie 
Deity,  iviid  yet  find  room  for  god-s  and  dcnmns  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  siibnrdinnte  B^(^i)ts.  Tlie  traot,  to  wliieli  we  refer, 
openH  Iiy  atliriuiiig  tluit  frura  our  ignorance  uf  divine  tliiRg8 
there  flow  out  two  streiims;  *'  wliereof  tlie  one  in  harsh  and 
(marse  tornpcTs,  as  lu  dry  and  stubborn  soiU,  produLta 
atheism,  and  the  other  in  the  more  tender  and  flexible,  as 
in  moist  and  yielding  gi-oiinds,  protliRres  bU]H.TatItioii." 
Suporslition  lia-s  one  disadv-antage  compared  with  athelsra, 
that  the  latter  is  not  attended  with  any  pa&slon  or  jiertur- 
bation  of  mind.  Its  effect  is  rather  frigidity  and  indlfTer- 
eiiee.  The  superalitioLis  man  is  undt^r  the  distracting  In* 
flnence  of  fear,  und  of  a  sort  of  fear  that  is  attended  with  the 
dread  of  everything.  It  haunts  hirn  everywlieru,  whether 
he  is  awake  or  asleep,  on  the  laud  op  the  sea.  He  flies  to 
the  next  fortune- ttdler,  or  vagrant  interpreter  ofdrearas. 
He  cannot  uae  his  reason  when  awake,  nor  dismiss  hi.**  fimnt 
when  snleep.  Dreading  the  divine  governnietit  as  an  in- 
exorable and  iniplacabJe  tyranny,  he  is  yet  nnnble  to  escape 
from  ita  presence.  He  quivers  at  his  preaervem  and  benign 
benetactors.  Even  at  the  altars,  to  which  men  belalie 
themselves  to  revive  their  courage,  he  is  full  of  trembling. 
The  atheist  is  blind,  nr  sees  amiss,  bnt  he  is  not  subject  to 
a  frightful  ]KiiaIon.  He  sees  not  the  gnds  at  all,  while  the 
superstitious  man  mistakes  "  their  lietiignity  fnr  terror, 
their  paternal  aOectioii  fur  tyranny.  Uieir  providenee  for 
cruelty,  and  their  frank  simphVity  for  savageness  and  bru- 
tality."    Afraid  of  the  gods,  he  still  fia.wiiB  u]X)a  tliem, 
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and  runs  after  tliera.  He  revile?  himself  as  an  ohjeat  of 
deWetalioQ  lo  heaven.  "  GoJ,"  8aj-s  PluUiroh,  "  is  the  brave 
man's  hope,  anJ  oat  tlie  a)ward*s  excuse."  Triiat  in  him 
U  inspiration  to  valor.  A  man  would  rather  liave  his  ex- 
istence deiiiet]  altogether,  thuu  to  be  thonght  of  m  v'm- 
dii-'tive.  fickle  and  uiiBtable.  It  U  the  foul  aniJ  scnsele-ss 
excesses  ofsHpersfitioD  that  breed  ntheiara  in  the  beholders. 
We  sliould  flee  from  su|x;rstLt!o[),  ^vct  ilut  rashly,  "  as  people 
run  from  the  iJiciirsions  of  i-ol>l>ers  or  from  fire,  and  fall 
into  bewildered  and  uutroddeu  paths  full  of  pits  and  preci- 
pices- For  90  Bome,  while  they  wonid  avoid  siipersdtion, 
loiip  over  the  golden  mean  of  true  pivty  into  the  harsh  and 
coarse  extreme  of  atheism.''  '■ 

Plutiirch  19  one  of  the  earllefit  representatives  of  that 
movement  which  alnial  to  find  u  via  j/udia  betwix-u  ^u[>or- 
etition  and  unbelief,  aud  to  rcn^iiHtniet  pagnnit^m  by  placing 
under  it  a  monotheistic,  ur  pauthcistic  foundation.  A  be- 
liever himself  In  the  unity  and  jwrsojiality  of  God,  he  ei- 
plninwl  what  was  repulsive  in  the  mythological  txilcs  by  tho 
supposition  of  inferior  demona,  to  whom  much  that  had 
been  attributed  to  the  Bupcrior  diviuitics  wnsawribod.  In 
the  sceond  and  thini  centuries^  this  general  philiwophical 
movement,  which  aimed  at  the  rescue  and  elevation  of  the 
popular  fiiith,  seeiircd  many  adhercDU  among  tlic  edm^twi 
heatlicn,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  reaction  against  the 
Spread  of  Christianity. 

Augustus  had  undertaken  religious  reforms  m  a  part  of 
his  general  scheme  for  the  renovation  of  society  and  tho 
restoration  of  order.  His  efforts  were  nntnmlly  directed  in 
the  main  towanJs  the  re-e«tabli»hment  of  religious  ob- 
scrvancea.  If  this  movement  gaiuetl  little  sympathy  in 
that  frivolous  and  skeptieal  aociety,  there  were  some,  of 
whom  Virgil  may  stand  as  an  example,  of  a  graver  and 

■  D«  Supcnlit.,  1,  3,  S,  14. 
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more  eerions  turn,  who  sincerely  destreii  to  infuse  a  frcsli 
life  into  tlic  »ucit;iit  forms,  lu  tbc  accimd  century,  the  in- 
fluotioe  of  philoeophy,  which  incul«at«(l  in  some  fiirni  tlio 
divine  unity,  and  (lie  iiifluciifc  iluc  t«  the  i til.n«Uirtion  of 
other,  especially  oriental,  ohjccts  and  methods  of  worship, 
cooBpired  lo  pn^uco  in  the  cultivatwi  elsissts  an  idea  of  the 
e^ODtial  identity  of  the  various  reliffioiis,  God  was  cou- 
ccivcd  of  fl3  one  being  under  various  immcs,  and  tlio  mul- 
titude of  divinities  below  the  Supreme  were  taken  as  repre- 
BOnting  the  variety  of  HU  functions,  or  as  subordinate  in- 
atrumenta  of  His  Providenw,  The  old  rites  were  left  uti- 
nlUtii^,  but  a  now  laoaniiig  wa^  attached  U*  thtm.  This 
Iftte  revival  of  Paganism  in  a  philo.sophical  form,  noconipa- 
nioil  SIS  il  oAiLMi  WOB  with  a  real  devoutiieaH,  (.'oiiHitittitcd  a 
fi>rniidable  ol)stanlc  to  the  pro;j7'e38  of  ihc  Christian  fitith. 
Attliesame  tJiue,  however,  the  failure  of  heathcniHin  un- 
der its  improved  »fi|K'et  to  nffitnl  precise  and  stttisftietory 
8nhit.ion»  to  the  iinxft  imjM»rtmiL  pniblems,  operntwl  (o  pre- 
{Hire  many  thitu^litful  iniitiU  fur  tlio  reoeplion  of  the  Oufi- 
pel.  The  change  in  the  apprehension  of  the  ohi  syslein 
acted  in  opposite  directions,  now  ais  an  obstaole,  uiid  now  an 
a  help,  to  the  R-li<;ion  of  Christ, 

At  no  tJtne  was  it  a  slight  thing  to  break  away  from  the 
oIJ  religion.  To  quote  the  langiinge  of  Qibbour  "The  in- 
numerable deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  ehwiy  inter- 
woven with  every  drcuraatanee  of  business  or  ideKsure,  uf 
public  or  private  lifi-;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  estajie 
the  olwcrvance  of  tlieni  wlthinit,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
□ouocia^  the  romineree  of  mankind,  and  all  the  uHit^es  and 
amusements  of  stH-iety." '  Hut  the  spread  of  skeptidsrn 
rcndere<l  (lie  abamloEiiiient  of  the  old  system  easier.  It  n 
possible  to  exairgerate,  and,  a»  we  liave  said  beii^re,  it  is 
dilBuuU  to  istiuuitu  exaetly,  Clie  cxtvut  of  this  tbuling  lu  the 
>  CU.  XT.    (Kmilli'a  od.,  ii.  166.) 
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Rge  of  Cicero,  and  in  that  of  Pliny.  But  tliw  is  clear,  tliat 
the  mj^liohigioit  religiuii  Usui  vntcrvil  uiioii  n  proatw  »f  *le' 
cay  ami  diHHdlutioti.  which  mi^it,  tu  bu  siiru,  ba  retarded 
by  cffortii  on  the  eitld  of  conservatism,  t>y  iiigonious  cum- 
birmtionti  and  artificial  cxplnnation-s,  but  which  must  c%'i>q- 
tually  run  its  course.  The  suj>er»titioa  and  uiitwiier  to 
whidi  wc  have  rcforrcil  arc  not  indications  of  dii^^ase 
wholly;  tlicy  are,  hkcwise,  inditntions  of  health.  SiipL-r- 
fltition  might,  it  is  (ruv,  anM!  from  an  evil  c'onM.-ienc«,  and 
unlielief  might  rtstilt  from  the  inncnsibiliry  engendert^d  by 
a  profligiit^  life.  But,  as  they  oxiKted  in  the  Roman  world, 
tliey  sprang,  in  griat  part,  /rum  the  fart  that  thp  hiimnn 
mind  had  outgrown  the  jMilytiieiKtic  religion  whit'h  tlie  ima- 
giimtion  of  funner  age*  had  creatwl.  ami  was  uniting  for 
aoinethiug  belier.  Su|x*rHtiiion  te^itiflcd  to  the  newl  of  ob- 
jccta  of  luitli,  wliidi  ll«B  deep  in  tlie  heiirt,  and  wlndi 
Cliriittianity  alone  cnnld  satisfy.  Skvptroism  aroce  frnna 
the  iniiuSidenc-y  of  the  tradilioaal  b<.']iL>f!i  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  spirit,  ever  rt-aching  fnrth  for  8om«  cniinoc- 
tion  with  the  supernatural  world.  Chrisiianily  could  never 
Ite  evolved  out  of  this  unsalialitil  yearning  of  tlie  »oul ;  hnt 
it  wflj*  a  hunger  and  thirst  which  prvpured  many  uiiuda  to 
receive  with  o\)cn  bands  the  lirt-ail  of  life. 

In  bringing  to  ti  cliiac  ttip  two  clmpltT*  in  whlcli  we  Sav© 
conaidertd  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  brief 
space  may  be  given  for  nn  an»wcr  to  the  question  :  What 
relation  of  Bympathy  or  affinity  to  Cliriatian  JlcvelaUon  can 
the  mythological  religion  su-laln? 

1.  It  was  religion.  The  subjective  sentiments  which 
enter  into  religion,  nn  fisir,  revercnoe,  gratitude,  dependenee, 
adoration,  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  anpplination  to  Deity, 
were  there.  TlitTie  spntlmcnts  might  lai-k  purity,  the  ob- 
ject on  which  they  Hhtxild  fasten  minlit  he.  and  was,  very 
ddbotivdy  oooceiveU;  "yet  tliere  was  woialuj),  in  its  kind 
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oft*n  very  eorocst."  Plntn,  in  llie  coiirw  of  Iiis  fervent 
protest  a}^in^t  Atheietn,  iiiutden tally  briiijp  out  itiie  fact 
with  imprwiaive  force.  "  I  sjwaik,"  he  siiya,  "  of  tlnwe  who 
will  not  bolicv«  tho  woixls  wIultIi  thvy  huvL'  lieard  as  l>iil>c« 
ami  !^U(.-k lings  fnitii  their  mutherH  and  iiiirsipH,  who  uspJ 
tltem  as  charms,  both  in  jest  and  oari:ost,  whom  also  they 
have  hiuird  ant!  wwti  olTHnnir  u;!  sarrificc^  nnd  pniyprs — 
sights  niid  aotituU  ilt;liglitfut  to  uhildrL-ti — ^f  tliL'ir  p:ircnts 
Bac-rificing  in  the  hkmI  earne!4t  manner  on  behalf  of  them 
and  of  thrinsei ves,  and  with  fagtr  iiitttresl  talking  to  the 
giMln,  nml  iMsecchiiig  tliem,  as  though  th«'y  were  firmly 
cotiviuctd  of  their  exiatcniie;  moreover,  they  se*  and  hear 
the  genuflexions  and  prostrations  which  are  made  by  HeU 
ItincK  and  barbarians  to  the  rising  nmi  setting  snn  and 
moon,  in  all  the  viirioiis  turii.'j  of  good  ami  evil  fortune, 
not  as  if  tlnry  tboiiglib  that  there  were  no  gods,  but  as  if 
there  were  no  mm]>itiion  of  their  non-vxiBtcnce." '  In  the 
light  of  euch  a  desoriplion,  who  can  doubt  that  an  anient 
and  genuine  dvvutinii,  for  ages  tong,  ia  the  case  of  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen,  entered  into  their  religious  services? 
The  myths  not  unfrcqufntly  embodicil  truth  of  the  moat 
exalted  character.  A  gifled  Chrielian  ei-bolar,  speaking  of 
the  "bvautiful  and  sublimi-  fable  in  the  Theogony,  of  the 
cspouBal  by  Zcas  of  Themis,  the  moral  and  physical  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  by  whom  he  begot  tho  Destinies; 
ftnd  of  Eurynomc,  of  whom  were  born  the  Cliarites,  "who 
lead  a  grace  and  charm  to  every  form  of  Ufc,"  says :  "  He 
who  does  not  here  lyxrognize  religion,  genuine,  true  religion, 
for  him  have  Mosea  and  the  prnphrtH  written  in  viiiu."  ' 

2.  There  wa«  a  peeking  aft'?r  God  in  tho  henthoii  devti- 
tious.*     The  subjective  sentiments  whieh  belong  to  religion, 

»  L«w«,  X.  888  (JowHt,  iT.  3S7). 

■  K.  O.  Hiilkr,  iW^^oinoin,  «tc.  (Engl.  Trcmtl.),  p.  18S. 

■  Acb  xTii.  ST. 


oould  not  reach  their  perfection  of  development,  or  meet 
with  satiafaction,  until  the  one  object,  wortliy  of  tlietn,  who 
might  be  *'ignomntly  worBhi|>pG(l,"  wa**  revealed  in  Iiis 
true  attributes.  There  was  thus  aii  unfulCllud  demand  iu 
the  rotigioug  nature,  wiiicli  irapeUed  the  eoul  of  the  earnfst 
'womhlp|>er  on  the  path  towards  a  go»I  that  was  bidden 
from  Iiis  sight,  prinr  to  the  Christian  Hev^lation. 

l\.  The  drift  towards  luotio theism,  whii-h  wiw  due  to  the 
iieoes8itii?8  of  moral  and  religions  feeling,  sn  well  as  lo  in- 
tellectual progress,  is  discerned  fmm  the  Homeric  days. 
If  Zens  mingled  in  human  aflhirs,  often  diaplaj'Ing  weak- 
ness and  fidly,  there  was  another  coneeptinii  of  him,  as  one 
who  dwells  in  ^^ther,  the  father  of  gods  aud  men,  who 
flashes  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  gnverne  all,  and  ac- 
fomplishes  all  Iilswlll.^  More  anrl  mare,  as  we  advance 
towards  the  Christian  era,  the  monotEicistic  tendency  grows 
iu  titreugth. 

>  Compare  K.  O.  MOller,  p.  186. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OBEEK   PHILOSOPHy  IN   ITS  RELATIOH  TO  CBEISTIAXITT. 

The  Greek  Philosophy  was  a  prejiaration  for  Christi- 
liiiity  it)  tlircc  ways.  It  diissi  |taU.'(I,  or  temlu-J  to  dis»i[iate, 
the  su[)ei^titioii8  of  polytliuitim ;  it  awakened  a  sense  of 
nvv\\  wliidi  jiiiiloMophy  of  ilai'lf  fuiLil  to  meet;  and  it  ho 
cduuLUKl  the  intellect  and  c«u!<ui«iice  aa  to  render  the 
Gospel  ii]>preliaisiblej  and,  in  many  caiwfl,  oongenial  to 
the  mind.  It  did  more  tli:in  rt'movB  ob^tuclss  out  of  thd 
way;  its  work  was  pitsitivc  as  well  m  iiegutive.  It  orij^i- 
uatcd  ide.-i3  and  habits  of  thought  which  had  more  or  le^s 
direct  affinity  with  the  religion  of  tlio  Gospel,  and  which 
fouud  in  this  religion  their  proper  cotint^Tpart.  The  pi'o- 
photic  clement  of  the  Greek  pliiioy^phy  lay  in  the  giimpsea 
of  truth  wliiflhit  could  not  fully  diswrn,  and  in  the  ol)6eure 
and  ntironsnious  puisutt  of  a  good  which  it  could  not  defi- 
nitely graap. 

Socrates  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  ranvemcnt.  The 
pn«eding  ])hilwopliy  had  been  pretloniiimntly  phyKical. 
It  sought  iop  an  explanation  of  nature.  The  mystic, 
PythagonLt,  bloiidtxl  with  hi»  natural  phi1o»nphy  moral 
and  religious  doctrine  ;  hut  that  ditx^trine,  vvhati-'vor  il  was, 
appears  to  have  restt^l  on  no  scicntilic  hiuiK.  Siwratei  is 
tlie  founder  of  moral  Bcience  ■  and  the  whole  &ubHi:qiient 
course  of  Greek  phiIo8f»pliy  is  traeeabic  to  the  impulse 
whii'li  en)Hnat(!d  fnim  thiK  sublime  man.  A  pandlid  Iiaa 
more  than  once  been  dniwii  between  Socrates  and  Ji-siia 
limsplf;  nor  are  there  wanting  pointii  of  receoiblance, 
which  readily  suggest  themselves.     More  aptly  was  So- 


ctaiHi  »ly\vd  by  Marsiliuft  Ficiims,  the  Florentine  Platonist 
of  the  lit;uaibsiu)(.*e,tlK'Juhi)theBa[>tUtfurtJicaiiuicnt  world. 
Rvspei^tiiif;  the  rvlation  of  Siniral^  uiid  of  \m  U>achiDg  to 
Cbriittiaiiity,  the  (btlovviiig  poiiiU  are  worthy  of  nuticc: — 
1.  The  tun!  and  it^  moral  iiuproveiueitt  was  tli«  grt'at 
subject  timt  ompluyed  his  altention.  He  turned  away  from 
the  study  of  mjilprinl  nature.  He  t-ouUl  uot  spare  time  for 
fiH(.'h  iiii|uiriifi) ;  ihtiy  Heeioed  to  him  unpractical, — which 
wa**  not  s*)  stniiige  a  ju<tgtneiit,  considering  the  pliyslcal 
theuriis  tliut  pruvaileil ;  and  they  meddled  vvith  a  province 
which  it  belonged  to  the  gtids  t^i  pegukte.  '*  As  for  hira- 
seir,"  writ««  hU  loving  disciple.  Xenophon,  "  man,  and 
what  related  to  mau,  were  the  imty  nuhjrotH  on  which  he 
chose  to  eiuploy  himself  To  this  cud,  all  hiu  iiuguirieK  and 
ounaideratioa  turned  u|x>n  what  was  pioiiH,  what  impicius; 
what  honorable,  what  base;  what  just,  wtiat  urijiut;  what 
wimIoiu,  what  folly;  what  couragi',  what  cowardice;  what 
a  Mute  or  political  ooinrnunity,"  niid  the  litce.  '  His  great 
majiina— "  know  thyself"— culled  the  individual  to  look 
within  himself  in  order  to  become  acqiiainteil  with  his  de- 
iieiemneK,  diititsi,  and  reHponsiliilitieti.  To  probe  the  oon- 
oeited  and  fiballow,  ex[)o«e  them  to  themselves,  and  by  that 
proTpRs  of  intirrogHtion  whirh  he  called  ''midwifery,'* 
to  elicit  clear  and  tenable  thinking,  was  his  daily  employ- 
ment. Euthyderau8,an  ambitiouH  young  man,  who  thought 
himself  fitted  for  the  highest  public  office,  after  being 
examined  by  Socrates,  *'  withdrew,"  Xemiphon  says,  "  full 
of  confusion  and  contempt  of  himself,  as  beginning  to 
pensive  his  own    inHignificance."  '     "  Many,"  Xenoph-in 

ti  ita?/6v,  ri  aiii(itisi-  fl  Jinninv^  tI  iAixoii-  rf  tnj^pofinif,  rl  /invia-  rl  kviprJa, 
ml  «riil  Tuv  iihjv.  rtc^Mem.,  1. 1.  18. 
iuTt  ivSpdiroiov  tlvai.-~i/ltJo.,  IV.  I'l.  S9. 
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adds,  "  wlio  wppo  onco  his  folIoworB,  hiul  forsaken  him*" 
for  this  very  reason  that  lie  lalJ  bare  llioir  self  sulBciency, 
and  tlieir  otiier  faults.  Wlin  can  fa!!  Ui  he  reminded  «f  tlie 
fisrduoia — llie  neU'-judgment  and  rciorrii — wliich  were  re- 
cjuircJ  at  tli«  very  first  preaching  of  tlie  tinspel? 

2.  Socrates  as-iert«l  tlie  doc-trine  of  Tiieiitiii,  and  (auglit 
and  exeiuplifieil  the  spirltnal  nature  of  r<?liginn.  It  is 
true  that  he  believrd  So  "'goJs  many  and  hirJs  many." 
But  be  believed  in  one  supreme,  persoaal  being,  to  whom 
the  dee|ie9t  reverenw;  was  to  be  piiiJ,  He  presents  the 
argument  from  design  for  ttie  exiBten**  of  Gud,  appeal- 
ing to  tlie  structure  of  the  tinman  biHly,  and  of  the  eye  in 
particular,  and  to  the  various  Jnstane^^  of  adajttutioii  in 
natnre,  preoisely  in  the  manner  of  Paley  and  otlier  ("hris- 
tian  writers-  He  argii'^  with  Aristodeinus  to  slmw  him 
the  folly,  being  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence  hirn- 
eelf,  of  gupposing  that  there  is  no  iLtcIligence  elsewhere. 
How  irmtioiial  to  ditthvlicve  in  the  gods,  because  he  cun- 
not  see  thvm,  when  lie  admitd  the  reality  of  his  owa  eoul, 
whit:h  a  invisible  I  *  In  looking  at  a  booh  ofAnaxagoriw, 
Socrates  had  been  struck  with  pleasure  in  finding  that  he 
admitted  asnpreme  inlclligenee — voi>-;  but  he  was  pro- 
portionat<?ly  disappointed  in  discovering  that  nothing  was 
said  to  hff  dme  by  this  being,  except  to  give  the  initial 
motion  to  matter.'  He  taught  the  truth  of  a  univer^d 
Providi'neo.  "He  was  perswidwi/'  eays  Xenopfioii,  "that 
the  giMls  waU'h  over  the  actions  and  nfTair*  of  men  in  a 
way  alt'igether  different  from  what  the  vulgar  imagined  ; 
for  while  these  limit^^  their  knowledge  toeorae  particularB 
only,  Sunrates,  on  tiiv  contrary,  ojctendod  it  to  all  ;  firmly 
persuadi'd   that  every  word,  every  aoliuu,  nay,  even    our 

■  IIoUd}  uty  <Av  rwk  «lru  imnfflrrutr  itti  StM^roiif  oiisirt  aitr^  nfi04> 
i^Mof.— [bill.,  i  40. 

■  Mm,  I.  W.  2 Mq.  •ttid. 
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mottt  ratirod  deliberations,  are  ogtea  to  their  view;  thai 
they  are  everywheiK  prMinit,  and  aimmu nicatc  to  miiiikiiid 
all  »uch  k iiowleilge  as  relates  to  the  conduct  of  humaa 
life" '  He  liad  only  oik;  prayer,  tliat  thi;  jjiid-i  would  give 
Iiiiii  tliose  tliiii<i:s  that  were  gi^xl,  of  which  ihoy  nioiie  were 
the  competent  judgiM.  To  ask  for  gold,  silver,  or  power, 
vma  to  jRt'k  frjr  a  doiibtfid  ndvaiitugc.  The  poor  luan'a 
girt  was  as  arccptiilile  Ut  heaven,  as  the  olTeringa  of  the 
wealthy.  "  Tlie8ervice,"hcsaid,")Hiid  to  the  Deity  hy  the 
pure  and  pious  soul,  is  the  most  gmtefiil  sacrifiee."  * 
Not  only  us  to  offerings,  Lut  iilao  ns  to  ull  other  things, 
he  had  no  better  a<lvice  to  give  to  hi^  fiiendi<,  than 
that  "they  i-huuld  <lo  all  things  accoiiliii^;  to  their  abil- 
ity." '  He  counseled  absolute  obedience  to  the  Deity, 
and  acted  on  this  priuciple.  It  vvs  no  more  possible  to 
induce  him  to  go  counter  to  any  intimation  from  the  Deity 
respecting  what  should  or  should  not  be  done,  than  to 
nuilce  him  desert  a  olcnr,  wcU-irstrueted  guide  for  one 
who  ia  ignorant  and  blind.'  Ue  looked  with  eontcmpt, 
write?  his  Htithful  disciple,  upon  "ull  the  little  arts  of 
Imman  prudenee,"  wliU'ii  plneed  in  compariwu  with  di- 
vine counsels  and  admonitions.^  He  chose  his  career  in 
compliaiioe  with  an  inward  rail  from  G*k1,  wliit-h  he  did 
nut  fetl  at  liberty  to  disregard.  He  abHtaineil  from  any 
proposal  nctioD  when  he  felt  himself  checked  by  a  feeling 
within,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  voice  of  the  demon,  or 

'  (til  ya/i  tTtiinirleflai  rfrotf   IvSiii^n'  at-fffKJjnjp,  oi'X   l>v  tiAirav  ol  tiMoi 

SLwpdfirt  ^  "d'Ta  fjiv  iitiro  fldn'f  iWvti',  ri  tt  JtjiJ^rvn  *ni  itparrAitrva 
JUl  ru  !Ti)5)Jf>i0.ivii/irpa,  TniTocoi-  H  narniviti^  uil  mtitaivtiv  roif  ii<)pim«f 
irrjii  fLU-  ttiSfruftriui^ ^Avruv, — Mcttt.,  T,  1.  I9» 

•'AS'.'  Mi'tCt  To6c  fltiAf  Tuif  itapi  tCiv  rifvifftoriruv  T//jaI{  fiiXom 
Xaipiiv.—iiem.,  1.  iii.  3. 


*iXrm.,  I.  iii.S. 


*  \feiii..  r.  lii.  4. 


•  Airriic  M  iraiirn  ToudpiintiKt  ittfMiific  npdf  rijv  irnpa  ruv  *i<ji'  lifi^au- 
XJ«>.-~M«m.,  I.  iii.  4. 
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npirit,  that  attended  liim.  These  things  belong  to  the  clia- 
ruc'iLT  of  Socrates;  but,  in  tliis  cam,  character  and  conduct  are 
not  to  bes^piiratcd  from  teaching.  Ella  spirit  is  well  sliowu 
in  tlie  beautiful  etory  of  the  Choice  of  Hi'n;iilcs,  which  he 
narnitaw  to  AristijipUH,  whom  he  would  persuiide  to  lead  a 
manly  and  virtuous  lifc.'  There  la  reason  to  thitiU  that 
the  "Apology"  reports  with  Bubsfantial  truth  what  So- 
cratta  wiiil  to  lua  judge*.  Aflcr  explaining  how  his  plain 
dealings  in  oxposiug  to  men  their  detects,  and  in  unveiling 
fiilse  pret«nsion5,  made  him  many  enemies,  he  »iy>^  that  he 
lamented  this  fact;  "but,"  be  adds,  " neocsaity  was  laid 
upon  me,— the  wonl  of  Go<l,  I  thought,  ought  to  Iw  consi- 
dered tirst."*  His  immovable  fidelity  to  hia  coiivictious 
of  right  was  cnnne<'letl  wirh  his  profound  foitli  in  the  mo- 
ral govemmaut  «if  the  world,  and  in  the  enre  of  God  for 
Hia  servants.  "A  niaa" — so  he  epoke  to  hU  judge»  — 
"a  man  who  is  pood  for  any  thing  oiigSit  not  to  cjilenldta 
the  ohanee  of  living  or  dying;  lie  onglit  only  to  i-onsider 
whetlior  io  doing  any  thing,  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong — 
luiing  the  part  of  a  ffmii  man,  or  of  a  liad."*  "lie  of  good 
cheer  about  deittli,  ami  know  this  of  a  truth-^thnt  no  evil 
can  happen  to  a.  good  mnn,  either  in  life,  or  afler  death, 
He  and  liis  are  not  negleetetl  by  the  gods  ;  nor  lm«  my  own 
approaching  end  happonetl  by  mere  ehance.  But  I  see 
clenrly  that  to  die  and  l>e  released  was  better  for  nie;  and 
therefore  llie  oraole" — that  is,  the  demon  who  im^nirted 
only  n<^.itive  monitions — '-gave  no  sign."* 

1  Mem.,  II.  i. 

*  duuK  6i  aiiaymlov  Uitri  rlvoi  rd  roC  ^tov  rtfll  vXctarau  iroititr&at.  21 
E.— (Jowdt,  i.  338). 

■  Oi>  tai£i(  Xiyii;,  ii  ivH/itiwt,  tl  tin  dnv  xiiiiwov  viTo}j>}'iQfe^at  nit  C^ 

ottattir,  bratr  irpirrj  ti,  ndvtjiov  AiKoia  t)  idwa  HfidrTCi,  mi  ayipof  a}a9oi 
Ipfc  $  uMot-.  28  B.— (Jowvtt,  i.  343). 

*  'AJUd  nU  Ifia^  XP^'  "  ^>^^t  iueaofai.  tvi>in3ac  iImu  iT/ifr  tin  iivarwi. 
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3.  SocratCii  had  a  belief,  though  not  a  oonfideDt  Iwlief, 
in  tho  futiiro  lU'o  and  in  the  iiumorbtiity  ofthosoiil.  Iiitho 
"  Apology,"  he  rpfrains  from  any  pnftitivc,  dogmatic  otter- 
anre  on  this  subjwt.  Tlie  foar  of  dcith  U  uinvieo,  "since 
no  ooe  knows  whether  death,"  which  is  «p|»rflhi»nile<l  tm 
the  greatest  evil,  '*  may  not  W  tlie  jfrpateiit  good."  *  Sut'h 
a  drcod  impHo^  r  ooneeit  of  knowlwlge.  He  nrgnrs  timt 
either  dvnth  in  uacoiiHciousiieiM  and  a  Ktate  of  notiiiiigiiC'M^ 
all  eternal  sleep,  or,  for  the  go'xl,  a  cornpanionsliip  with 
noble  and  gloricmn  beingii  who  liave  gone  before  ua  ;  and 
that,  in  either  event,  it  is  no  evil.  The  last  word  in  his 
flddres-s  is  :  "The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go 
our  waya — I  to  die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  bettor, 
(Joil  only  knows." '  But  hw  \mt  words  to  hia  fiiends  were 
— for  an  this  poiut  we  may  trust  the  Plia'^lo — a  dirLt:tiuo 
to  make  an  ofTcring  for  him  to  the  god  of  healing,  which 
iroplies  an  exiK.-vtutioi)  of  a  blessing  in>store  for  Lim  ia 
anotlier  state  of  being.' 

4.  In  the  othieal  doctrine  of  Socrates,  virtue  ia  idenli- 
fiwl  with  knowledge,  with  the  di.ioernment  of  the  highest 
good.  This  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  Xeriophon, 
as  well  as  from  Plato.  \o  iirtion  was  tnilv  righteoua 
that  wna  not  conseiously  so, — done,  not  from  mechanical 

mJ  Ii>  rt  Tohro  iliavocio'''M  i}.r/9i{,  irt  ainc  lariv  ovrlpl  a}a^(  nanii'  oiiSiw 
lA-Tt  CwiTi  irfiTf  TtJ-nriienn',  oHi  a/ititiTai  £ffli  tfriv  rJ  rndov  wpAy/iara- 
ep5}  Tti  ifia  vvv  iT(l  nnj  rn'ro/iilrm'  yi}iivni,  aX%i  /i/tt  Sli}iv  ten  rotro,  Brt 
IjAit  fc&v^i'ai  KoX  kvjiyXA x9ai  rrfiayfiiruu  H'^'i'iv  iiv  juM.  Sii  Toim  mti  ifli 
abia/toi  airirpr^ie  'o  mrjiiMv — 11  C,  D  (Jowelt,  i.  355>. 

'  OtSi  fjtv  y&p  ai^cic  tAb  ASvonn'  oviP  il  rvj^;cAva  t(>  ai'BptiTrif  irdvnuf  pty- 
i*nv  tv  Tim  a^mi^rji',  ArMnitt  i'  itf  tv  ilitTt^,  Jr»  fijurrw  rim  t«K&ii  tan. 
Apol.  29  A.  (Juwctt,  i.  S-iS). 

'  'AAA™  jip  ^r/  iipt  aTiirai,  ((lol  /i^i'  drToStimtiCi/lV,  twv  il  dtuff-fil^^nt 
iiKiuio:  fit  ^Cn  linotiriu  Ini  ^miiauv  ir^d^;ia,  idi/ioii  rravrl  nJ-lpr  Ij  rf  Ot^*. 
42.  (Jowolt,  i.  31C}. 

•Pliwl.,  118. 
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of  its  moml 


,,  u..^  witli  a  percept' 
ovtr,  tile  ]«>rception  of  virtue  oould 


lity.  More, 
not  fjtil  to  be  at- 
tende<t  with  t)m  practice  of  it.  Koiie  who  saw  the  highest 
gtMHl,  vrouM  Ciil  to  flioosc  it.  It  is  probiible  that  SuKTraU-H 
had  in  laitid  a  tlieory  like  that  of  l>»cke  whi»  nmltcs  the 
will  follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  ui)dt->rstaiidii>g,  nr  like 
tliat  of  Juiiuthuu  Edwards,  that  th«  will  is  as  tlie  groati.'Mt 
apjiareiit  good.  Whatever  is  prolerriHl  is  looked  iipdii 
in  the  light  of  a  good.  Xoiiophou,  in  oq«  jdiiL-o,  states 
tlic  dueti'iiie  in  tliis  way:  "Socrates  made  no  distinctiuu 
botw€ioii  wisdom  and  a  virtiintis  temper ;  for  W  judged 
that  h«  who  so  diMC«v«r«!  wiiat  tilings  aro  laudable  and 
good,  as  to  vhoose  them,  wliat  evil  and  base,  as  to  avoid 
tliem.  was  lioth  wine  and  virtuously  tempered."  '  Never- 
Ur-Il-sSj  th«  doctrine  of  Soeriik«,  wliieh  Aristotle,  aUo, 
attribute}  to  him,  would,  if  IngiiTaliv*  earned  out,  ivsolve 
virtue  into  an  intellectual  elate,  and  siibvort  the  ground 
of  morjl  aeooLinlabtL-neas  for  evil-doing.  It  is  plain  that 
Socrates,  notwitht^tanding  crounter  elements  in  hiji  teanhlng, 
and  his  practical  ea rites tnuss,  unwittingly  laid  the  fomida- 
tion  of  that  iut«llectuniUm  which  miide  the  highest 
Hpiritual  attainmenls  a(x«3i!>ilile  only  to  the  gifted  few, — ■ 
a  ^irit  whluh  jwrvatled  the  schools  of  Greek  phil(jm]>liy 
afterwards,  llis  aim  was  a  worthy  one,  to  impart  to 
ethics  a  scientific  diameter;  as  it  wiw  his  aim.  generally, 
to  rescue  objective  truth  from  the  skepticism  that  would 
convert  nil   verities  into  .suhjective  notions  or  feclingH. 

Yet  Socrates  was  i)ersonally  fiir  from  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate the  intellectual  powers  of  mail,  or  to  overlook  the 
limits  of  human  reason.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  dia- 


ttal a6^>M-a  Itpirtv. — M.-m..  lit. is.  i.    For  funlier  Uliwlrative  passage^ 
wtB  UeUnrcs,  UU.  oj  PhU.,  \.  83. 
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raeterized  by  a  genuine  humilit}'.  The  Pytlimn  proplictcsa 
hiitl  callod  tiiiu  tlio  wiatst  of  men.  He  coaUl  explnin  thi.4 
lauilatiou  only  by  the  reflct'tton  thnt  he  whs  oonscious  of 
his  ignomncs.  AfU'p  talUiujf  wiUi  a  iiolitidiiii,  lit?  Raid  to 
himself:  "He  kiiow3  notliing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows. 
I  Dcithor  know  nor  Uiink  that  I  know.  In  tliis  lattc-r 
particular,  then,  T  spcm  to  havt'  slightly  the  ntlvantago  of 
hlni."  '  After  plying  othere  with  qui%t!on»,  be  was  leJ  lo 
the  same  cnnclusion.  Siniinlu;;,  in  the  JMiiedo,  says  that 
one  who  raiiiiot  loam  the  truth  aljout  the  great  nialtcm 
connect€<l  with  the  iioul  and  the  future  life,  mnht  take  the 
bt'iit  of  hiimnu  notions  09  a  rafl  on  vvliich  to  sail  through 
life,  "if  he  cannot  find  some  word  of  Got]  which  will  more 
Burely  and  safrly  curry  hini." '  This  rcffrenco  lu  a  postiU 
ble  divine  revelation  in  <]^iiite  in  the  bocratic  ojjirit. 


Tn  pawing  to  Plato,  we  do  not  leave  Socrates  ;  but  it  ia 
not  [Kvwible  to  draw  tho  line,  in  the  Platonic  Dialoguefi,  he- 
tween  the  tencliing  of  the  master,  and  the  idms  and  opinions 
of  the  raoreBpeculativc  di»ci|>lc  The  tlcvatt-d  tone  of  (he 
Platonic  system,  and  its  many  points  of  congeniality  with 
Christian  truth,  have  always  been  recoguized  in  the  Church. 
Men  like  Origeu  and  Augustine,  among  the  Fathers,  were 
imbued  with  the  IMatoiiio  spirit.  Not  a  few,  as  far  l)ack 
as  Juatin  Martyr  and  as  late  as  Ncundcr,  have  found  in  the 
pure  and  lofiy  teaching  of  Plato  a  bridge  over  which  they 
have  passed  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Turn  where  we  will 
in  theec  immortal  jiroductiona,  we  are  in  the  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  a  flpiritual  philosophy.  We  toneh  on  some  of 
the  mopt  important  puintii  which  iuvite  oomjiarisoa  with 
Christian  doctrine. 

>  ApoU  21  [Jowdt,  t  835). 

bxtf^ruf  ff  ^■ojov  Oclev  u\.i{  thaifointfi^i.     l*\uti}^>i$  (Jowcll,  I.  434), 
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1.  Plato's  conception  of  God  a[)proaf^eB  but  does  not 
attaiu  to  that  ol'  CfiriBtianity.  Hih  sense  of  tlie  inystciy 
tliat  niirrounds  tb«  diviiic  lieing  is  cxpraned  in  the 
TiiiiBfUS,  wbcrc  Hp  anks  :  "  How  tsiii  we  find  out  ilie  Fatlicr 
and  Miikor  of  ail  the  uuiversc?  Or  when  we  have  found 
htm.  how  shnll  wc  he  able  to  Rpeak  of  him  to  all  men?'*  * 
Plato  t^ikches  that  God  m  a  Person,  a  eolf-ooMsoioiis  iiitcl- 
ligt'oee.  No  other  interpretation  of  his  dontrino  can  \x 
cnnsiatently  applii^d  to  liia  varioiis  ntlttrantn^  on  the  »ubj«ct. 
Whun,  iu  the  Ropuhlic,  he  refers  to  the  idea  of  the  good 
as  '■  that  whiirh  impurts  truth  to  the  olijeet  and  knowledge 
to  the  fiubjfct,"  '  lue  is  sotting  forth  tlie  final  cause,  uhtoh 
is  al.<to  th(>  moving  upring.  of  divine  action,  and  of  liiimnn 
action  no  far  as  it  U  ralioual.  In  the  Philcbu;^,  he*  H{>eaka 
of  Zens  as  possessed  of  the  mind  and  sold  of  a  king,  and 
alHrmH  that  mind  rule^  the  universe.  '  It  in  impoiMiMeto 
doubt  hia  profuund  earnestness,  when,  in  the  t^nlh  book 
of  the  Imwh,  he  Hpeaks  of  the  "  lost  and  ptirverted  natures  '* 
who  have  adnpti-d  atheism,  and  describes  it  as  a  notion 
which  superficial  youth  may  take  up,  hat  which,  as  tnea 
advance  in  life,  tlicy  almndon.  It  Is  witli  moral  indigna- 
tion that  he  comment  on  this  disbelief  Jii  tlie  existence  of 
Deity,  and  oti  the  dkcptlciara  whitrh  dreams  that  the  goda 
Bbiiid  aloof  from  Imtiiau  alTairs,  or  ean  be  brilied  by  olTer- 
inga  to  withhold  the  retribution  that  is  due  to  siu — as  If  they 

'  f**  iihi  tff*  nntifTifv  ml  iraTtpa  nii^  toB  imin^  niprlv  ti  Ipf-nv  cat  ti- 
p6vra  rif  ffiiiTof  idJivrroc  i^jmi  — TimtMw,  28  (JowcH,  ii-  624). 

*Tot'ro  rnlyrv  rl'i^v  iiiSiinv  '-iifi/j'iiv  rWf  jiyfijoto/iJvai^iiiii  ry  yiyvimiaivTt 
rpc  iK'tmiifii  a»o<1('5*ii  n^v  rav  iiyatioii  iSiav  ijiif'i  r'lviu, — V'l.  608  (Jowclt.  li. 
3H).  The  inlrrprvlntron  Kxrva  iibov«  tir^ inii  Xn  W  rnont  uoimiBlctit  willi 
PIali/«  oiher  lenclilngH.  By  wime  ihc  idi-a  of  ilu-  hoxI  i«  iilmiiriiil  nli»o. 
hitcly  Willi  (iwl.  8m  Biiil»r's  iwiunrj  on  AifUni  PhS.,  11.  C2,  but  nlno 
Tl>oinp-on'»  JJnlc.  8m,  u\*ik  Killer,  J7(V.  vf  ,|nr.  IViU..  Ii.  234.  l"or 
cii}i«T  vitrWH  of  the  poangfi,  ice  ZcIIct,  Otach.  d.  Oriefh.  FJiH^  ii.  208, 
30«,  310. 

*  Pluleb.,  30. 
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wnre  reaily  to  share  with  a  robbtT  bis  spoils.  His  clortrine 
U  tlmt  an  iinvanl  afliiiitjr  between  ua  and  the  guda  Iruds 
us  to  believe  in  tlium  etid  lionur  tbetii.'  Itiit  I'luUt  did  not 
<3(9tpe  frotu  tbe  dualieiu  wliicli  duiigtu  Greek  as  well  aa  to 
Oriental  ihiokiiig.  Matter  is  ctcrnul,  and  is  un  iudejictideat 
and  a  jiartiiilLy  iiitmctublc  rimU-rial.  God  fushiuiid,  He  dots 
not  (Tcato,  the  world.  Then,  side  by  side  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  ia  the  realm  of  xdeofi,  the  patterns  and  archetypw?  of 
whatever  coiuea  lo  be,  and  which,  it  is  clenr  not  only  from 
Plato  himself,  but  also  fnim  the  {H>leniical  attitudeof  Aris- 
totle, are  conceived  of  a3  substantial  euttlies.  By  thus  assign- 
ing to  the  idea^a  kind  of  separate  existence,  IMiitogave  ritom 
and  oceasiou  for  the  pantlieiatic  turn  which  liis  system  as- 
sumed ill  the  handa  of  professed  PlutonislB  of  a  later  day. 

Rcpoj»nizing  the  gmls  of  the  popnlnr  ereod,  Pinto  dis- 
carded as  (nUe  and  impldUH  the  niyth»i  wlii(--h  attributed  to 
tliem  in&rmitiefl  and  eriiiios,  and  lie  would  banish  from  the 
ideal  liepublio  the  poets  M'ho  related  these  revoltinj;;  stortea. 
In  the  beautiful  dialogue  at  the  o|]enin);  of  the  Phiedrus, 
Si^craies,  who  reeliueti  upon  the  eloping  g^^^*  >"  the 
shadow  rif  "a  lofty  and  spreading  plane-tree,"  on  the 
margin  of  the  Ilii«U!-',  and  with  hU  feet  resting  in  its  eool 
water,  explains  to  bis  companions  his  reoHonti  for  rejecting 
the  rational iittic  siiliitiong  of  Euemerus. 

Of  divine  Pn)vidence,ao  far  as  theeare  of  the  individual 
ia  concerned,  it  ia  enowgli  to  quote  this  paseagc  from  the 
Ri'imblic,  whit^h  snnndi^  like  Apostolic  teaching:  "This 
Riui^t  be  our  notion  of  the  just  man,  tliat  even  when  he  is 
in  poverty,  or  slckiie;^,  or  any  other  MTminp  miflfortnue, 
all  lliings  will  in  the  end  work  together  for  pood  to  him, 
in  lift  and  death :  for  the  gnds  have  a  rare  of  aoy  one 
whoee  deuire  la  to  become  jiiitt  and  to  be  likeGod,  ns  far  as 

■  Legem,  x.  m  (Jowrtl,  it.  411). 
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mail  an  attniii  liis  liliciic^,  by  the  parsuit  of  virtue."* 
TliU  &itli  ill  Pruvideuce  IfJ  LuthouuiiUtiuiiiition  of  suicide. 
Man  lias  a  [lo^t  s-otigncit  him  by  lioavon,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  iltwcrt  it  on  itccuunt  of  any  hardMliip  that  he  siiffcre. 
"  The  gods  are  our  guard  ians,"  says  Socralcs,  "  and  we  are 
a  [HHwniHiim  of  theini."'  When  one  remembers  how  the 
opposite  doctriue  prevailed  among  the  Scoit»,  uii<!  is  struck 
with  the  de(.'p  religious  feeling  of  Plato.  Ilut  we  mW  ia 
him,  ns  m  ihe  ancient  philoaophers  genemHy,  any  concep- 
tion of  tlic  iinul  uiutsc  of  history,  of  a  goal  to  which  the 
aiursc  of  history  tends,  such  as  we  have  in  tliL'  ChriKtian 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  (jcxl  on  earth  ;  and  hence  there  is 
wanting  a  hi-oadand  ^llitfying  cuince|>tIoii  of  the  Providence 
of  Goil  as  relatetl  to  nianUind.  Helleriifi  |)ri(le,  the  Greek 
feeling  of  auijeriority  to  ttu-  hHrbiirian,  was  one  thing  M*hiuh 
(Stood  in  the  way  of  an  ampler  idea  of  the  plan  of  God  re- 
specting the  hiiniAn  race.  Plato  wna  not  cmaiicipated  from 
ihia  feelirig.*  Itut,  Indciwiidcntly  ofnll  pnjiulice,  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  larger  view  were  not  pre-eent  on  the  plane 
of  ancient  heatheniem.  Here  wu«  a  limitation  which  Plato 
coultl  not  surmount;  but  as  to  the  moral  government  of 
Gu<l,  under  which  the  good  are  rewarded  and  the  evil 
clta^tised  and  piini»httl,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world 
to  come — thi»i  is  a  conviction  with  which  his  mind  is  pro- 
fonndlv  impressed.  The  rcwnrds  and  punishments  which 
we  receive  here,  he  Bays,  are  nothing  "  in  eomiiarisyii  with 

'  OCruf  ina  vnakginiov  r»(ii  roE  iJmalfli'  liuflji^.  Mi'  •■'  iv  irmig  yiyi'V- 
ra/  iir   rt   iv  HJom;  fy  m-i  H^-j,/  tuv   S'litoUvruv   kukCh'.    if  Toi't^  ravrn   itf 

mirt  Dfitluiriii  if  kv  irpd'ltvfitiirifni  t^Pii)  (itaiac:  yiyviis<3ai  khX  ifrirti/klijw 
ifirrilvtlc  hamr  SvvQTiviv^fiainv  &f">i"!i<f^ai  Sey, — ^X.  Cl^lJowetl,  ii.  465). 

I  — ri  tttni  rt  thni  tMt ivi)ii?ol'fitvtft  i)/niv  uni  fj/iuj  (uti'xiti  iiTf;^rtTa  <ivai. 
Ph>?'U62(Juwolt.i.  4M1. 

•  Plato's  ohjeclion  lr»  tlii;  iliMlndion  of  fTtllcncn  nnrl  Barbariaius  lo 
thf  1'''>I irioiK  f'JK'J  I.  U  on  ■  lo'^rni  jiriitinci ;  jiiHl  M,  in  the  coatexi,  li» 
objecU)  to  liis  (ImIIhcUmi  »t  laeu  au  J  animalg. 


tTiom  otiier  n.T(>m]ieiisea  wliicb  uwaJt  botb  the  just  aud  tlie 
UDJuaL  after  death."  ' 

2.  Plato  teaclics  the  su|i«r-terrcstrial  properties  and  des- 
tiny of  tlie  aouU  Man  is  possessed  of  a  principle  of 
intelligence — >o'j; — and  ia  thus  in  the  image  of  God, 
In  a  beautiful  passogo  of  the  Phaxto,  the  notion  is  confuted 
that  tlvG  soul  is  a  mere  harmony  of  iKirfc*  op  element's,  ."iib- 
ject  to  the  aflbctioiia  of  th«  body.  Rather  is  it  a  nature 
vhioh  leads  and  masters  tlipni — "' herself  a  diviner  thing 
thaji  any  liarimmy."'  The  soul  it;  iuimortal.  The  inward 
lifa  ia  "the  true  self  «nd  mnoemmentol'a  man."  *  '"Let 
each  one  of  us,"  siys  Plato,  "  leave  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  seek  and  follow  ono  thing  only,  if  pepad- 
venture  lie  may  he  able  to  learn  and  find  also  who  tliere  is 
that  can  and  will  (eafh  liiin  to  distinguish  the  life  of  good 
and  evil,  and  to  choose  always  and  everywhere  the  better 
]ifo  as  fiir  as  prK^ibU.'"  There  are  two  patterns  before 
men,  the  one  bletHod  aud  divine,  llm  other  godless  and 
wretched.  It  is  utter  folly  and  inlhtnation  to  grow  like 
the  last.  W(i  are  to  ding  to  nghteoimnmH  at  whatever 
Bacriflce.  ''  No  man,"  says  Plato,  "  bnt  an  utter  fool  and 
coward  Ik  afraid  uf  death  ilHcIf,  but  tie  U  afraid  of  doing 
wrong.  For,  to  go  to  the  world  below,  having  a  aoul 
which  18  like  a  vcs^:!  fall  of  injustice,  is  the  lust  and  worst 

'  TniTa  roirtn',  ^J"  ijii,  evSiv  itnt  v?4^ti  fniift  fif)h1ri  rrfiBr  iaiva  A 
■f»Anir/|<KinM  luirtfiov  irtfii/tlvtt. — R*p;  T.  CI4  (Jow«lt,  ii.  456}. 

*  ^ii.M  vtjil  rvv  hrbt  £>(  oHl^BOq,  vtpt  lavriv  uA  rd  ftuTot. — Rep. 
iv.4i3|Jow<:lt,ii.  271). 

• — itHf-iara  ixiiitlifrinv  Srruf  fnaeroc iiJiJu  tuv  i\Xuv  iuidi)itirui/iti(},iotc 

ro&fW)  rou  jiaitjujiTo;  itaJ  CijrTf/C  ""i  *ioiJirT^f  lorm.  iiv  woOrv  o!oc  r'  p 

erdir  aai  itnvjirifii'  ^inyiivuntioi-To.  ruji  fltXrlu  in  rOv  ivvarCiv  t^l  ttavmx^ 
oi^iffi9ai.— IU|>.  X.  S18  (Joirell,  11461]. 
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of  all  pviIm,"*  He  gom  so  far,  iii  a  roniarkaWo  passage  in 
tJie  Gorgias,  aa  to  say  that  a  riglitcoiis  man,  if  he  has  done 
wrong,  will  prefor  to  Ut  punislied  rallier  tliaii  deprive  jiislice 
of  lior  due.  '"Tlie  next  best  tiling  bo  a  man  being  just, 
is  that  ho  should  bcanue  just,  and  hv  t-liastisid  and 
punished."'  No  Christian  prcai-her  ran  Ije  more  sidenin 
and  enrncat  than  Socrutca  ia  what  he  is  represented  in  the 
Pliitdo  as  saying  rrliitive  to  tho  duty  of  raring  for  the 
Bpiritiml  part  of  our  heinj^.  *'0  my  friend^,''  he  said,  "  if 
thcsoul  is  really  iramortul,  what  care  shouM  tie  taken  of 
her,  not  only  in  ri-spct  of  the  portion  of  time  whicih  is 
colleil  life,  but  of  eternity!  And  the  danger  of  negle-tiiig 
her  from  this  point  of  view  docs  indeed  ap^Kar  to  be 
awful."*  The  soul,  it  is  urged,  takea  nothing  with  her  into 
the  other  world  but  hor  nurture  and  educattoa.  The 
thought  ia  like  that  of  the  Apostle — we  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  and  take  nuthing  out.*  No  Christian  mo- 
ralist can  be  more  eevcre  in  his  robiikes  of  ihe  sensual,  who 
"fatten,  and  feed  and  hrwfd,"  and  "fill  themiMjlvai  with 
that  which  is  not  substantial."* 

3.  Plato  insists  on  the  need  of  redemption.  In  one 
pliee  he  compares  the  bihiI,  in  itw  prownL  WHidition,  "di»- 
Sgared  by  a  thousand  ills,"  to  the  sea-god  Glaiteua,  "  whose 

re  Koi  ivavioiii  iari,  ri  ii  aJurl't  ^aiJii-ai'  rro'l.^wi'  ydft  ailf«q/M~wv  yl/iovra 
H)v  inxl^v  (ic  'A160V  i^tfifaSai  irdi^ui'  iejiaruv  jaiKiiy  iarcv. — Gorgia*,  522 
£.  (JwweU,  Iii.  121). 

*  iii-  Si  uf  «nrd  rt  auAf  }-(}vnTiu,  wAurrJiic  terl^  ml  rni-na  trbrtftitv  ayo- 
ti»  /uTtt  ri  fJwK  dlnaiov.  ri  )  l}vi!«9ai  mil  KoXaCi/'tyoi'  Mivai  iiKipr. — Gop- 
gtM,  637,  B.  (Juwctl.  iii.  12rS). 

49iivaT<>(  i<niv,  Ivipt^iat  0;  iliinif  iii>x  i'tip  roL  ^f/ii-oti  ttii'itou  pSt^iv  hf  w 
■oAitiyur  TO  Cil>'i  bU'  i'tiip  rcn  iroiTjf.  mil  i  mv'hmc  iw  i$   niii  Jdjnrf  Ji» 
intic  '"■Of.  ii  'If  avrit  i/i*?.^ti.-—PhiBd.,  197  (Jowetl,  i-  458). 
•ir.m..  Ti.  7. 

*  Bep..  Iz.  Aaa  (Jowtii,  II.  428). 
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original  image  caa  Iiarillv  be  dwi-LTuwl  liemiisi'  Iiw  rmtural 
aivmbcrs  arc  linttccn  i>lt',  ami  cruiilictl,  ami  in  mnny  waya 
damaged  by  tttc  waves,  uiid  JiMTUstutioii^t  liuvc  grawn  over 
them  of  KCJi-UTLf],  and  nlicll:^,  and  sUmv,  mi  tluit  he  is  liker 
to  tKuiiiti  8«a-muu»k-r  than  t')  liis  iiatund  fibrin  '*  *  Btit 
Plain's  idea  of  tlie  iiatupf  of  ridi'mption  is  faulty  fi-om  (lie 
d^-J<rt  t'ldt  Ix-longs  t<}  Ills  notion  of  aiii.  Redemption  is 
not  fitrii'tly  mural,  the  ctuaucipation  of  tlio  will  from  the 
control  of  evil,  although  this  elonieiit  is  not  ignored;  but 
it  U  th«  purifi(»ition  of  tlie  80ul  from  tho  |>otliitiun  sup- 
prisod  to  he  inevitable  fr»ni  is  ennncctinn  with  matter. 
Tho  gpirlt  is  to  be  waslii'd  fn>m  the  elTfct  of  il«  abode  in 
tlie  body,  its  cimtnet  with  a  Hirt-i^n,  nnln;;»nistic  element 
that  di.-fil(!H  it.  And  wliut  is  the  metliud  ol'  rtdifiiiption? 
Sin  being  com'eivod  of  ns  ignontnee,  it'*  nil  iiifiiliiiitioii  of 
the  und<>rHtaiid[n}r,  dt-livemuee  is  through  iustruction, 
tlirough  8  ienco.  Ilcne'c  the  cliidy  nf  AritliniPiie  and 
Geometry  is  among  the  remetlii-!!  prefit-rilwd  fur  ihe  disorder 
of  hunmii  nature.  Tlia  Jiit^'lli-et  in  to  he  nirrecled  in  its 
at-tion.  The  relianee  i«  pntloiiuniintly  ii|Km  teaching. 
Thw^,  Plato,  through  liia  dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  exaggerate*!  part  wlivt-h  he  nivra  to  ihe  undrrstinding 
in  ronnetTtion  with  mnnd  aetion,  ou  tli«  othiT,  fails  to 
appreliimd  exaetly  both  the  na'ure  of  sin,  and  of  silvalinn. 
4  Then*  is  a  Christian  idea  at  lUc  butUt'ii  uf  Plato's 
ethieal  system.  Virtue  he  defines  as  resembianoe  to  God 
areorcjing  to  tlie  mcwsiire  of  our  ability.  *  Tu  be  like  Gi>d 
Christianity  dcelan^i  to  be  the  iwrfcctioii  of  human  eha- 
moter.  But  there  was  minting  to  the  heutlivii  mind,  even 
in  its  higliL'rtt  fllglit,  that  true  and  full  |)creeption  of  the 
divine  exiflleiice  wliii-h  is  reijnLsile  for  the  adequalc  reall- 
catinn  of  thiti  etliiiul  maxim.     We  cannot  but  wonder  at 

I  — A.iuiuo«  (tiy  unra  ti  ilwnrtv.— TTiMM.,  ITS  A  (Jowotl,  iii.  400>. 
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bearing  Pluto  say,  almost  by  inspirntinn  :  "In  God  is  no 
unrighteou^nEss  at  all — He  is  altngctlier  riglitcous ;  and 
there  la  Dotliiug  more  like  Him  than  he  of  us  who  ia  most 
righteous."  "To  brt^ome  like  Him  is  to  become  holy.jiiHt, 
and  wise."  '  Yi't,  with  Plat(.»,  Justice  is  the  crowning  vir- 
tue, the  liighest  attribute  of  charactur.  It  ia  Justice  which 
kcc|)8  uU  the  pDWcrs  of  the  soul  in  harmony,  and  conDcctod 
with  thia  regnant  virtue  are  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  Tem- 
perance, corresponding  respectively  to  the  several  functions, 
reason,  the  will  with  the  higher  impulses  of  thct  gpirit, 
and  the  appetitive  nnttire.  Plato  haa  only  nn  oenwional 
glimpse  of  tilt'  hi^iior  prineipltt  of  Love,  wliiuh  C'hris- 
tianity  mnlcts  the  sum  and  source  of  moral  exccllenoe;  it 
docs  not  enter  aa  an  vsHcritial  link  in  tiirt  syatem.* 

Moreover,  the  puancasiou  of  virtue  in  the  highest  Bense 
is  pfxsibte  only  to  the  philoBoplier.  And  Plato  says 
thai  the  pliilosojthic  nature  is  &  plant  that  rarely  grows 
among  rnoii.*  In  the  idral  enmmonwoalth,  it  is  only  tho  lew 
who  are  endowetl  with  pliilusoplua  reason.  It  iKtlu'ir  pre- 
positive to  rule  the  raniiy ;  ami  it  is  only  the  few  who  ara 
capable  of  i-KilinIiig  the  mora!  ideal  in  itsperfwrtlon.  How 
opposed  is  this  to  the  (rospel,  wliidi  olTers  thfl  heavenly 
good  to  all !  The  Idea  of  an  intelletrtiial  aristwraoy,  with 
res{)ect  to  which  Plato  stands  on  thecomiuoti  level  of  ancient 
ttiought,  i"i  made  aumewhat  less  repulsive  by  the  duty  whii-h 
is  laid  upon  the  philo^pher  of  descending  ''into  the  den,"* 
and  working  among  men,  laboring  "  to  make  their  ways  as 
fjr  as  poasible  agrwablo  to  the  wuya  of  God."  * 

^Ibid.  (Jowcti.  Ui.  400). 

•TIi«  Sympodum.  whidi,  iTioirirli  dilTiniU  of  mnalrKi*.  cnntnin*  puft- 
age«  of  great  bmnl^,  Bhomhow  fir  liu  wLiit  in  ihH  dircclion. 

*&'publi(-,  U.  vi.  (JoTTctt,ii.  321>. 

t  —^07.19  MTa^aivtn  niiii'  iniimx  rut*  itufUiTac.  Rep-  ?ii.  51D  (Jow 
etl,)i.  3J>3]. 

iUfuh.,  vi.  501  lJ«wcll.ii-335J. 
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Pinto's  Republic  offers  the  finMl  illustrntion  of  the  lofti- 
n«86  uf  liis  a^piralioiiii,  and,  at  tlie^ame  timt-,  uftlie  liarricrs 
whirli  it  *.vas  impDMible  for  liim  to  overpass.  Tliis  work 
gives  cvidpnoe  of  the  yearning  of  hii  miiid  lor  a  more  io- 
tiinate  iinlon  iind  feUowsIilp  of  racn  than  had  hillierto 
exinteJ.  IIuw  could  this  aspiration  be  roaliz«Kl  ?  The  oitly 
form  of  society  in  which  he  conid  conceive  it  passible  for 
nuclt  B  community  Ui  come  into  being,  was  tlie  State.  And, 
iu  order  to  give  efiect  to  his  conception,  individuality  inu.^t 
be  lost  in  the  all-cuntrolling  inHuence  and  sway  of  the 
Bocial  whole.  Plalo  says  that  in  the  beat  ordered  htat«  th'-re 
wilt  bo  a  common  feeling,  hucU  as  pcrvadentha  ]mrU  of  tiie 
hmnao  body ;  lie  uses  the  very  figure  of  St.  Paul  when  h« 
savH  nf  Cbristlanfl  that  tliey  arc  members  nno  of  another. 
But  thia  relation  ci>iild  never  be  prtnluoed  by  any  form  of 
political  Bocipty.  IJcflides  thin  influrmountablc  difficulty, 
Plato  docs  not  escape^  from  tlie  pride  of  race.  It  is  aa 
Hellenio  slate,  which  he  will  fuund,  and  the  Uellcnesare 
not  to  treat  the  barbarians  a»  they  treat  one  anotikcr,  th« 
Hellcaiv  race  being  ''alien  and  strange  to  the  barbarians,"  ' 
The  vInioQ  of  the  liepubllo  mii^it,  therefore,  stand  aa  ao 
unconseioiis  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Tho 
ancient  heathen  world  oould  not  supply  the  conditions  de- 
manded for  ibs  fulfilment. 

^^f  Aristotle,  when  compared  with  PlatOj  bis  great  teacher 

V  and  friend,  prcsenta  fewer  points  of  )«lmilnrlcy  to  ClirLitian 

H  teaching,  for  the  rca^^on  that  hia  mind  is  lesB  religious,  and 

H  that  he  confinu)    hirnscif  more  closely  to  this    mundnno 

I  sphere,  and  Co  the  [iheiiomena  that  fall  directly  under  hu- 

I  man  observation.     Artstotk  was  a  Theiet.     Heundortakes 

^^^  a  seientiGo  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  aupreine  intelligent 

I. 


\ 


'  — ^ui  )4ii  rS  utv  'B?Jljji(«ii'  yt*o(  olrrd  ofrr**  oletiov  ilvm  sai  (vryt- 
tit,r^ii  ^p3afl.KYienu6rttt,ai  eUdrpuw,  Kep^  v. 470  ( Jowott. ii.  303). 
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Dclu^,  wlio  must  bo  preauppoflcd  a3  the  first  catiHc  «f  mo- 
tion, G<hl  is,  in  His  nature,  pure  energy,  not  a  mere  poUjii- 
tialttj;  He  is  eternal,  immatcriul,  uncliaiigt'ablc,  Incapable 
of  motion  ;  Ho  is  one  being,  a  pure  intelligence,  leading  a 
life  uf  M-rene  and  hleased  contemplatian. '  Hisconccption, 
thoa^!i  lofky,  is  (lefeotive  from  a  Ctiristian  point  of  view, 
Binc?«  Oud  h  brouglit  into  no  cotiutunt,  living  relation  to  the 
world,  as  its  Crcaror  and  Ruler,  and,  especially,  no  place  is 
(uund  fuT  His  ni'tral  government. 

Ari)*t  itle  Iiolik,  likewise,  to  an  immaterial,  intelligent 
principle  in  man;  but  lie  leaves  it  dciiibtfid  wliollicr  this 
cloioent  of  tlie  soul  is  inve«ti?J  «-itIi  IndiviJualily,  nn  1  th«9 
whether  our  penfonal  life  oontnium  after  deatli.  EUiics, 
aoconling  to  Aristotle,  relates  to  hiiniikii  cotidm;t,  and  does 
not  oontxTO  ttJK-lf  with  the  end  or  rule  of  action  wliiuli  tlio 
goda  adopt  for  themselves.  He  8et»  fortli  no  general  prin- 
ciple like  that  of  I'lato,  that  we  arc  to  iiiiiCate  God  a»  far 
as  possible.  And  as  the  lilglieil  bund  tifnnity  is  jinlitical, 
Ethics  is  treated  as  a  snimrdinate  branch  of  Pulilics,  But 
witltiii  hii  own  Iiorlzon.  the  [Jcrspicmnty  of  this  pitwerful 
ihinkt^r  meriUi  the  admiratioa  which  haa  genentlly  been 
lK»tuwetl  npon  it.  He  disocrn^  and  opposi^^  the  error  of 
Socrates  in  confounding  virtue  with  knowledge.  He  as.signa 
to  the  volniitacy  faculty  ita  projier  place.  If  passion 
were  (■aiiscul  by  ignora'ice.  he  sava,  then  ignoran™  unglitto 
precede  the  passion,  which  is  not  the  case — for  example^ 
when  a  man  allow*  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  anger. 
Moni>vtT,  if  sill  were  mei-ely  ignoranee,  there  would  be  DO 
ground  for  blame  or  puni-^hmoot.  As  far  as  men  are  the 
ttuthora  of  their  cUuraoter,  they  are  responsildc  for  the  at- 
traction which,  in  consequence  of  tliat  cliaraeter,  evil  as- 
Bumes.     Our  vice^  are  voluntary,  and  are  not  the  leas 

'ArtAlotle.  ifttaphyi.,  B.  xii.,  vhcrv  iha  whoI«  doctrine  of  0<»<1  u  ayel^ 
maucallf  uarol<]i;il. 
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jjracUyj  becaii!<e  ihvy  have  b«>ome,  throii{rh  loop  indulgence 
aii<l  tliB  ]KJWor  of  liiibtt,  Iiicuraltlu.  Ltithcr  attiickcJ  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  that  n  virtuous  [irlnr^iple  la  created  by 
the  doing  of  virtiioiui  UL-is.  Tlie  Rcrornier  a.sscrrt«d  thut 
Buch  acta  presuppose  a  virtnoiia  principle,  and  spring  from 
it.  It  is  trut  that  Aristotle  is  ucq^unintcd  with  no  tmiu- 
fbrming  principle  whiuh  may  dtctnteeomluct  the  reverse  of 
what  has  exi^^tcd  hithci-to;  hut,  as  Noandcr  has  pointed  out, 
the  (luctriiK!  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  effet't  of  moral  action 
hiild-^  ^txl  when  applied  to  the  fortilying  of  a  principle  al- 
naiily  iinpIuiilt^tJ.  Om;  innat  he  gooil  in  urdir  to  do  git»i\ ; 
but  it  is  a  case  whcru  th«  fauolaio  is  dwpomxl  by  the  outflow 
of  ltd  waters. 

PafHiof^bythe  discussion  of  the  particular  virtnca,  where 
much  is  said  in  harmony  with  Christian  moraU,  wc  advert 
to  the  interesting  passa;,'*,  in  the  i'ourth  Bool:  of  the 
Nicomaeli(>aii  Ethics,  wh<'pc  Aristotle  describes  the  ninn  of 
magnaniiYiity,  or  noble  pride.  Thia  portraiture  of  the  ideal 
man  contain);  nmny  feature!:!  which  deserve  a]ij»rovaI.  fmm 
a  Cliristinn  point  of  view.  Yet  when  8uch  a  man  is  rcprc- 
wnted  aa  eajjor  to  da  favors,  but  as  afiliained  to  receive  1 
them.,  unwilling  to  »itnii<l  in  a  rchitinn  of  dependence  on  liisi 
fellow-men,  and  therefivre  soorning  to  be  the  recipient  «f  I 
bonefitj^  from  them,  we  have  n  type  of  chnrueter  at  varianee 
with  the  Inimilily  ami  fnitcrnall  felhiwiihip  which  belong  to 
Christiaa  excellenec.  The  ehariicter  whieh  is  ticpietcd 
by  Ar!.stnt!e  in  thin  remarkable  pn*sage,  is  grand  in  iwout- 
tineK,  but  it  hwlts  an  esKcntlal  elpnusnt,  the  very  leaven  of 
CbriHtian  gondnea^.  ihe  spirit  of  love. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  dfKS  not  rise  above  the  Intel- 
lectiialUm,  which  exeludts  the  mitsn  of  mankind,  oriac-count 
of  an  allpgi'd  ineapaeity,  from  awt«4  to  th«  Idglieet  gooil. 
Id  his  treatise  on  Politlcd  hp  makeft  slavery  to  Iw  of  twn 
kinds,  oaa  of  wliiuh  springs  from  violeueCj  and  the  law  of 
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war,  und  the  other  from  the  inferior  mentu.1  pow(;rs  of  thn 
enslaved.  '  Tliis  last  spiinies  of  servitude  he  defeiida,  un 
the  ground  that  the  cnsluvcd  an;  oot  fittetl  hy  nature  lor 
any  higher  lot.  Some  arc  born  to  command  ;  uthers  arc 
fittal  only  to  ol)ry.  To  these  last,  servitude  is  a  beiielit. 
As  reason  in  the  iadividiial  is  to  the  lower  fiicnltie*.  and 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  so  is  Uic  enlighlcned  cUiss  in 
ecx^ety  to  thoac  licnettLh  them.  Tlic  latter  perform  the  part 
ofauimuted  implements,  guided  and  maitagcil  hy  the  su- 
perior inteiligont.'C  vf  their  owuerS.  *  Bat  in  his  Ethics, 
when  h<:  undertakes  to  explain  tlie  nature  and  foundatioii 
oi'  frientWhip,  ho  raises  the  question  whether  a  man  can 
have  a.  slave  for  a  frieod,  and  betrays  some  perplexity  iu 
answering  it.  As  being  a  mere  animated  tool,  st  slave  can- 
not stand  in  the  reliitior  of  friend  ;  but,  aa  n  man,  he  mny  ; 
and  as  such,  may  be  the  object  of  sincere  attachment.  *  In 
this  distinction,  Aristotle  shows  a  ]Mirtial  disecrnment  of  the 
incompatibility  of  slavery  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which, 
nevertheless,  fnm  the  ancient  [)oint  of  view,  ho  denied.* 
At  tlie  close  of  hia  principal  ethical  trpHtise,  Aristotle 
di(at«9  witii  genuine  ehiq uuni-'e  on  the  hiflry  delight  which 
belongs  to  intellcetiinl  enntempUtion,  wherein  man  eiills 
into  exercise  tlmt  ]uirt  of  \m  heing  in  whieli  he  re*emble» 
the  gixlf,  and  in  this  net  must,  ihereforo,  bo  most  plcu^iu}; 
to  them.  This  is  to  liv*o  (Ninformnhly  tn  thnt  M-hii-li  is 
highest  in  ui^  which  is,  to  be  sure,  in  bulk  small,  but  in 
dignity  and  power  !»  ineumjurBhly  sujwrior  to  all  thingn 

■  a  I.  3,  wq. 

fMifdrnij,  ahv  tu^ii^v  n  rofi  aitfarof  ic/jwpin/j/iiii>  ii  /if inf. — Lib,,  j,  7. 

*  '111  fov  ui'i'  i<fii.aj,  dSik  tan  pMa  irpa^  ni^riiy,  (I  iTiuiJ/xjirof  Aatii  ^ifi 
rival  n  JiKOtov  irorri  irdpuzv  ic^  terra  loif  iminpivoi'  nimavriaiv  vOpjo 
<oi  omMhiwiff  mil  ^Xiof  Si^.  Knfl"  baov  Mpu^nt. — Elli.  Xii?.,  viii.  22. 

'  Willi  n-fcrenw  lo  ocmilonal  p mU-ulB,  in  Anlifjull^r.  ajpilnal  Blnvcry, 
•ec  J.  Barthelem/  tteint  iliUire,  PolitiifM  iTvlrUfofr,  i.  ii.  1  3  n. 
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ides.  So  doing,  we,  tliough  mortiil,  pQi  on,  a»  far  as 
may  be,  immorUiIity.  The  exultalioii  of  this  kiii<l  of  in- 
tellccliiat  activity  and  joy  above  gnitifieittiotis  of  au  wirtlily 
Bort  IS  most  imprewivuly  set  forth.  Wliat  Arifttolle  hens 
dcecribes,  with  »o  niiirh  depth  of  feeling,  o^  die  higliesL 
state  of  man,  was  iieoKsarily  conoeivetl  of,  however,  as  tJic 
privilege  of  only  a  select  few,  while  Cliristiaiiity  opetia  the 
diwir  of  accpss  to  the  highest  spiritual  g<H»(i,  to  all  mankind. 
N'T  iliws  Aristotle  connwt  this  elevated  fuaiu  of  a(-tiviiy,  an 
it  exists  either  in  God  or  men,  with  a  principle  of  benefi- 
cent* wliidi  is  &  fountain  of  bhswing,  not  tn  the  suhjctrt 
alone,  but  to  imtversnl  society.  On  the  question  whctlier 
per<M.)naI  consciuuHiiL-ssaurvivca  death,  the  great  cjuextiun  of 
the  immnrtiility  of  tlie  Houl.the  writings  of  lhif«  I*Ui  loBOpher» 
an  wv  have  saiil,  coutuiu  uo  clear  and  dcfluite  expreasiou  of 
opinion. 

From  th©  tim«  of  Arwtotlo,  tho  gpoonlative  tendency 
declined,  and  Philosophy  assumed  u  practieal  «a»t. '  Its 
themes  were  virtne  and  hni|>piiie><H ;  its  proMens  rohifpil  to 
human  life  on  earth.  Thi>  later  ueliook,  lor  the  iiiu»tt  part, 
borrowed  their  metaphyaicH  from  their  pn*<leecs9ors.  Re- 
ligiuui^  (jiw^tiuns,  such  as  (he  relation  of  Divine  Providence 
to  hiinmii  agency,  and  to  the  existence  of  evil,  became  pro- 
minent. The  individual  was  thrown  Irawk  upon  himself, 
and  bocame  an  object  of  c«>u)4l deration,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  state,  but  as  a  man,  a  member  of  the  liuman  rat^.  The 
catists  of  this  great  phihtKopliJcal  t-haiige  were  various. 
The  fall  of  the  Greek  political  commiinitiei^,  witli  the  loss 
of  freedom,  the  conqne^t^i  of  Alexander,  and  the  interfonnie 
of  nations,  Ea;*t  and  West,  willi  ojieh  other,  the  fuaidU  of 
nnmproiw  peoples  in  the  Roman  Empire,  were  event*  which 
compelled  iIuh  intellttetual  revolution.  The  old  [Htlilical 
organ iaations,  in  which  the  life  of  the  individnal  rentrwi, 
>  8m  Z«Iler.  Pha.  d.  OnecAcn,  iii.  1  mhi. 
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were  broken  up.  He  wiis  clriveti,  almnst,  to  IcK>k  upon 
hiiuself  in  a  bruiRler  relation,  as  a  ciiijM-ii  of  llm  worM. 
Moreover,  the  impulse  wtiit-h  Socrates  gave  to  ethical  in- 
quiry, altliough  it  vios  coiubiued  in  him  willi  u  »p>Liua- 
l&tive  element,  and  still  more  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  o>n« 
tinned  to  bo  potent,  and  Ijecame  prevailing.  The  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  svBteins,  antagonistic  to  each  other  att  tliey 
aftiwar  (ji  be,  and  w,  in  their  pnrticiilar  features,  they  really 
are,  inanilest  thp  same  Mubjeetive  cliaracter.  Traiiqciillily 
and  serenity  of  the  hiiier  life  is  the  end  and  aim  of  both. 
SUt;pliris(n  was  tlie  imtiinil  wtpiL-nce  of  the  Ktagnatioii  of 
philosophical  I  9|^icculation,  afler  the  productive  ptriud  wua 
over,  and  of  the  mutuni  confli(^  of  the  various  syt^teui:^. 
Skeplicittni  passed,  by  a  nutiiral  traEiaitiuii,  into  eelectici^tiii, 
whitOi  aclei'led  from  eat'li  of  the  rival  ByBtcnia  whatever 
might  aixMjrd  with  individual  pralileetion.  Finally,  the 
New  I'lutonisni  was  a  form  of  my&tivimii  uJl'urding  rcru<^e  to 
the  believing  but  jierplcxcd  inquirer. 

The  two  ^yB(^■lus  wltleh,  on  aeeonnt  of  llieir  influence, 
we  have  occasion  here  to  conaidcr,  are  tlie  Ej>icurcan  and 
the  Sloie.     We  U'gin  with  LIir  former. 

The  tlieolggy  of  Kj^ieiirus  was  a  .■scheme  of  practical 
otliciitni.  The  adhcrenbi  of  this  strhool  did  not  deny  the 
cxialence  of  the  gods,  but  they  denied  to  them  any  interest, 
or  conifcni,  i<i  the  alfuirD  of  the  world.  The  current  ideas 
of  this  pdilosopliy  are  embodied,  with  wonderful  skill  and 
beauty,  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  which  has  for  it!<  sulyect 
the  Nature  of  Things.  Reganling  anperstition  as  the  great 
bane  of  mankind,  iic  flcts  out  to  diiuliu^c  tho  mind  of  tlio 
beliefs  that  give  rise  to  It.  He  adopts  the  atomic  lh<i>ry 
of  Demoeriliw,  inaceounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world: — 

"For  never,  iJijiib(l«m,  frmn  iwnit  nf  llniiirht, 
Or  nntiiral  oiiijiuct,  cviilil  f in itiut (ii.il  "v«<Jii 
Pirat  Juiriuanixc,  or  move  wilh  |M)w«ni  p^rttciM; 
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But  vvvT  Hinngintt.  rvpx  Khiinxml  nnrl  vest 

From  earliiai  time,  iliiuugh  nvi-r-^iiiring  opooei 

Frueo  ceu.iele»»  r).'|ien:iiMiiion  every  luoile 

Oi  motion,  mngTiitudi.'  mid  slmpf  i^wiivekI  ; 

At  Icn^Lh  the  iinwicldj  miiM  ibv  funii  ■eBumed 

Of  Lhings  CTCftted."^ 

The  flame  jwwcr  tliut  liegdn  these  movernenb  carries 
tlierii  tbrwaixl.  Tlic  livaveiis  atid  the  earlli,  as  lliey  hiui  a 
l^cginiiing,  approach  tlie  epoch  of  de<-ay  Liid  dissolution. 
Tliti  soul  is  material,  and  Diurtal ;  heocc  tlie  dread  of  any- 
thing hereafter  is  needless  and  vain.  All  fi-ar  of  tlie  gods, 
with  which  men  torment  thciu^lvcs,  is  irrational,  since  the 
goda  stand  aloof  from  men,  and  ai-e  af>sorin-d  in  their  own 
enjoyment*.  Such  is  the  gloomy  cruid  of  tho  great  l*oet 
of  the  Epicurpiin  arot.  The  *nd  and  aim  of  existence, 
according  to  tliis  school,  is  pleasure.  So«'ralcti  hud  held 
that  mun  is  made  for  virtue  and  for  happiiwws,  without  de- 
fining accurately  the  relation  of  these  two  ends  of  our 
being.  Plato,  though  not  with  entire  conststenoy,  gives 
the  proe«lencc  to  virtne,  find  tenohes  the  dtK'trinc  of  in- 
tuitive m»rilH.  Aristotle  holds  that  happincHs  iH  the  i^hief 
gchxl,  but  dtstinguifilies  between  liiglier  and  lower  kinds  of 
happiness.  To  aseertnin  what  happiness  man  is  m»de  f  ir, 
we  must  ascertain  the  fuiietiun — the  ifij-ov — itf  &  Iwing  en- 
dowed with  n'Ofion.  Virtue  is  the  action  which  prnchicvs 
the  highest  happiness,  the  happiness  proper  to  mau;  but 

'  "  Nam  ccTlc  ne<|iic  cimimIio  priiminlia  rcruru 
Ordlne  k  duo  quwquo  ^Ag&oi  a)«nie  locariutt 
^ec  i»tm  qnH<|i,io  Higwi  in«i)tv  locarunt 
Jiec  quo"  qiiiwjiK^  difcnt  motim  pepigwro  profccUii 
Bed  quia  mtillU  modia  multi*  ninum  per  omne 
Ex  indiiiiu  v<Kiiniur  }>rn-iiur  pIiKi-ii 
Oiiin«i  g^ntia  mollis  <^  ooetuii  exficnundo 
Tandem  dcvcnemnt  i-n  luli*  lii^'poiluriUi 
QuiUJbux  lueo  nimm  omiwitit  kiiiuiua  cn-Mn,  efr. 

B.  I.  i02i-:oa8. 
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tlien  llie  higlieat  happiness  is  defined  as  that  >r}iich 
springs  from  virtue;  uor  duea  tlie  Slagyrik*  cxtritaitc  him- 
ficir  from  thia  circle.  The  Epicureans  resolved  all  good 
into  pleasure.  All  special  desires  are  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  desire  of  happiness;  and  io  thia  notion  of 
happiness,  tlie  approbation  of  conHcience  is  not  included. 
Virtue,  Ihcrcfure,  is  a  solf-n^garding  prudence  which  bo 
re;;u1ates  the  various  propenfiitioe  and  craving  of  human 
nature  as  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  io  the  aggregate. 
It  is  the  control  of  a  far  sighted  expediency  by  whieh 
unruly  instincts  arc  kept  in  subjection.  The  founders  of 
this  school  led  virtuoiw  lives,  but  the  doctrine  contftinod 
00  inotivos  of  siilficiotit  power  to  reslrain  the  passions  of 
men  generally,  aud,  iu  the  progress  of  tJnic,  thowed  its  real 
lendeneifs. 

Stoicism  exi&t<^  in  two  fnnan ;  Brst,  the  original  system 
of  Zcno  and  Chrj-aippus,  andj  secondly,  th«  mudifiod  RoinaQ 
Stoicism  of  the  first  and  .second  centuries  of  the  Christiftn 
era.  If  we  looked  at  tho  metaphystca  of  Stoicism,  wo 
should  infer  that  thigphilo9opliyeotitaine<l  little  or  nothing 
in  harmony  with  Christianity.  It  wa.i  a  revival  of  the 
IIoracHtic,  or  llylnzoiat,  Punchci^m.  Nulhing  cxistfl  hut 
matter.  The  »ml  itself  is  a  corporcnl  entity.  The  imiversc 
18  one,  nnd  is  governed  by  one,  all-ruling  law.  Maltt-r  and 
the  Deity  are  identical — ^the  same  principle  in  ilifTerent 
aspects.  The  Deity,  that  ia  to  aay,  is  the  immanent,  crea- 
tive force  in  matter,  vhirh  tu'ts  ever  aiicording  to  Inw.  Thia 
principle,  develojied  in  the  totality  of  things,  is  Zi'us.  It 
is  Ppjvidence,  or  Destiny.  Tba  universal  force  works 
bllodly,  but  afler  the  analogy  of  a  nitioual  agency.  The 
world,  proceeding  by  ev<ilution  from  the  primitive  fire, 
eventually  returns  to  its  source  through  a  univor«al  con- 
flagration, and  the  Hame  prooem  is  to  be  renewed  In  an 
endless  series  of  cycles.     Fate  rules  all.     The  world  ia  ai> 


organic  unity  ;  conaidcn-tl  lut  a  whole,  it  is  |)L'rfect.  Evil, 
vlivii  iooliL-d  at  iu  ivlation  to  the  entire  syHtero,  is  ^ood. 
The  deuial  of  free  agency,  and  of  immortality,  was  n  corol- 
lary. As  to  the  piprsonality  of  the  minor  gotJs,  the  olij 
Stoim  were  vacillating.  Now  tlicy  arc  spoken  of  as  fmic- 
tioLiB  of  nature,  and  now  as  persons.  But  if  personal,  they 
ehare  the  fate  of  men  ;  thuy  disappear  ia  the  fiual  oooSa- 
f^ratlon. 

It  peems  strange  that  any  system  of  morals  worthy  of 
tho  name  could  co-cxiat  with  these  ideas.  The  truth  is, 
however,  thut  the  Stuics  did  not  derive  their  Etliics  from 
their  physical  and  metaphysical  theories,  but  borrowed  these 
luat  from  tlifi  prc-Socratic  schools,  without  svlting  them  in 
a  vital  eonnectioo  with  their  ethical  doctrine.  Self- 
preservation,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  desire  of  bai>pi- 
nesa,  thuy  hold  to  ho  tho  original,  fundanieutal  impulse  of 
all  beiugs.  The  essential  thing  is  to  live  at'cording  to  nn- 
ture.  This  in  the  great  maxim  of  the  Stoic  Kthicr.  '  By 
"nature"  ia  meant  the  universal  fivatom  in  which  tho  indi- 
vidual ia  one  link  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  constitution  of 
th>c  individual  is  denoted;  and  soinetimc^  the  term  is  ue^ 
in  a  more  rcetrictcd  way  still,  to  denote  the  rational  faculty 
by  itself.  But  to  live  according  to  nature  ia  the  one  su- 
preme, coraprchensive  duty.  Virtue  aprings  from  rational 
sctf-dctermiuation,  where  reason  alone  guides  tlio  will,  and 
the  influence  of  the  aOeutionM  and  emotions  is  tsmothcn^. 
These  are  contrary  to  reason ;  they  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  8out.  No  anger,  no  pity,  no  lenity,  no  indul- 
gence— this  was  the  pure  creed  of  St4>iciflm.  Apatiiy  is  the 
right  condition  of  the  soul,  whieli  should  be  moved  only 
by  reason.     Knowledge  ia  neoeasary  to  virtue,  siuce  right 

'  — T^^forlri  ifiaAoyvvuh'Uf  fj  •frtri  'Ifv.  Tmcning  of  Clean  ill  i», 
»p.  Ktnb.,  Efl.  ii.,  p.  132  ( RiirtT  and  ProlJcr,  p.  380,  wlii:iv  are  tin;  namJ- 
Itjl  autraicnti  oi  Chiyupgim). 
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doin^  without  rational  innlglit  doeti  not  lill  out  tlie  coQoep- 
tion  of  virtue  Hence  tlie  virtuous  man  is  tlic  vagc,  the 
wise  man ;  every  other  is  a  fool.  Virtue,  too,  if  it  exist 
at  nil,  must  exist  a^  a  whole.  It  U  a  siugle  principle  ;  and 
BO,  too,  the  vices  are  united.  Hence  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  or  wise,  and  the  wicked  or 
foolish. 

This  stern  ideal  of  primitive  Stoifiiam  was  softened  by  the 
doctrine  of  pn>ftfml>les.  Virtne  is  the  sole  thing  which  is 
good  in  itaelf.  But  there  are  external  things  which  nrc 
auxiliary  to  virtue,  and  these  mny  be  called  good,  in  a 
seoomlary  sense;  ami  W)  ext«Tnnl  things  which  are  u»- 
fovorulilo  to  virtue,  may  bo  termed  evil.  There  is,  also, 
a  thin!  cla.'w  of  neutral  things,  not  being  either  advantage- 
ous or  hurtful  in  tliis  relation.  Tlius  the  Stni^-s  di'wiisscd 
the  question  whether  fame  is  a  prefemblc.  Chr^'sippus  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  and  so  did  Marcus  Aurelius  In  one 
of  the  moat  inUTusting  pa*si»ge«  of  his  *'  Mwlitaiions."  '  A 
claw  of  cnmlitional  duties,  or  middle  duties,  ri?siilted  from 
the  doctrine  of  preferablen.  Then  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
afU'iHions  was  softened.  Their  first  Wginnings  were  al- 
lowed; and  certain  ciuutlunst  were  admitted  to  lie  deslra- 
h\e.  So,  diflerent  grades,  or  stages  in  the  attainment  of 
virtue,  were  conceded  to  exist. 

Stoicism  was  cosnioiHilitau.  It  brought  in  the  idea  of  a 
citizciii-liip  of  the  world.  There  is  one  coniniunily,  oue 
state,  one  set  of  laws.  To  this  one  stale,  all  |»articular 
atalca  arc  related,  as  arc  tlic  houses  In  a  city  lo  oue  unoliicr. 
The  sage  labors  that  all  may  recognixe  tJiemHclvea  as  one 
fltM-k,  and  dwell  together  under  the  cwmmoii  rule  of  rtai- 
8on.  "  ity  iialurc,"  says  Mureixs  Aurelius,  "  ia  rational 
and  social  ;  and  my  city  and  country,  so  liir  tut  I  am  An- 
toninus, 13  Rome ;  but  so  fur  as   I   am  a  miiu,  it  is  the 

Wl  Ifi,  18  (Long's  TnuikUtion,  pp.  160,  1ST]. 
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world.'"  A  Stoic,  wriica  Epictetua,  "  wlien  beaten  must 
love  those  who  beat  him,  as  the  iaUier,  as  the  brother,  of 
all."*  One  must  give  liimsotf  up  with  perfect  resignation 
to  the  course  of  the  world.  There  is  a  rationality  and  wis- 
dom in  it;  hence  the  duty  of  perfect,  uncomplaining  eub- 
mission  to  things  as  they  occur.  All  things  are  dividi-d 
into  two  classes,  the  things  that  arc  within  our  power,  and 
the  things  that  are  beyond  onr  power.  AVith  regard  to 
everything  that  falls  under  tJie  latter  category,  "Be  pre- 
pared," says  Epictctus,  "to  say  that  it  is  nothing  to  you."  " 
**  You  must  aoQuse  neither  God  nor  man.  You  must 
altogether  control  desire;  and  you  must  transfer  aversion 
to  such  things  only  as  are  controllahle  hy  will."  '  "  That," 
says  M.  Anrelina,  "is  for  the  good  of  eai-h  thing,  whieh 
the  univenjal  nature  hriitga  to  each.  And  it  is  fur  its  good 
at  the  time  when  nature  brings  it."  *  "I  say  then  to  th« 
universe,  that  I  love  as  ihou  lovr«t."* 

The  Roman  Stnicisra  departed  in  certain  particulars 
from  the  rigid  Bystem  of  the  fouiideni  of  the  sect.  There 
IS  a  recognition,  though  not  distinct  and  uniform,  of  ttie 
persobaltty  of  God,  of  the  reality  of  the  soul  n»  diHtiiK't 
from  tile  b(^y,  and  of  tlie  conlinuaueuof  jiersoual  life  afW 
death.  In  Sen«<»,  the  Stnie  philosophy  ap^Kwrs  in  a  very 
mitigated  form.  St'If  sufficiency  gives  way  l<>  a  sense  of 
tvi'ukneiis  aud  im[)erfectionj  which  is  not  fiir  removed  from 

'Ji  Jit  (|i4  9ivi{  J^yiKi  ttii  nn^niif,  ir^(  imI  tttrrpif,  tn  uiv  Avrmtvifl, 
jttH  4  Tii/m,  "C  ''*  upfl/HJTi^,  &  <ifiijoc.    Mcdiiaiianv,  v'l.  41  (I^ng,  j»,  173). 

DlacDiirwn,  III,  ixii.M  ((^irirKatnLnKliiUoii.  Bwlnn  Ed,.  IfiQH.p,  250). 

*—irit6_ttipm  tiTTtt  Ti  iiou  ai'itfv  Jipo^ifif.   Kn^hdri<l.  i.  (Carter,  p.  370), 

•oil  fl*v  iyKakohiTtt,  wd  at*/-iirv  iotfif  ifnU  at  <Ifi  irarrr^,  lM>jirm 
M  fi6va  iieraSiiiKu  ra  Tftoatfinaa.  DI«cou»c«,  III  xxii.  13  (C«rUr,  p. 
S44}. 

*Iv,M«f|in  iaUrv.i^/oft  fKAifrv  4  Ttjv  Kumfbaif,  ICa>  t6ti  sv)iflfMU, 
brr  i<uvv  »iiiri.     Mnlici.  X-  20  (Long.  p.  i.%9). 

*M)u</^  Ti>iUctivi'^t«ciavftfiu.    Klcdiu,  X.  21  [Long,  p.  259). 
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Chriatian  ft*ling.  Ho  dcclarefl  Uiat  there  is  no  poe- 
Blhili^  of  n  wnless  nliaracter  among  men  ;  wo  are  to 
follow  the  gods  as  &r  as  human  iufirmity  will  allon-. 
TTo  patnis  the  stniggle  nf  the  soul,  aspiring  h(^veii- 
wrtixl,  with  the  flesli  which  clogs  and  cnchttius  it.  ' 
There  is  a  parflgraph  in  his  treatise  on  Clomency,  in  whiub 
he  deH('.rib(!!>  the  sinfultiesa  of  iDiinkind  in  language  whiuli 
recniuds  oine  of  the  Apoatle  Paul.  Hl*  calla  upon  us  to 
imagine  a  populous,  crowded  city,  thrmigh  the  streets  of 
which  the  multitudes  are  hurrying.  What  a  solitude  and 
desolation  would  be  there,  if  none  were  left  execpt  thmie 
whom  a  strict  judge  could  acquit  of  guilt!  Tliu- judge  and 
the  accuser  themselves  are  involved  in  condemoatioQ. 
We  have  all  sinned.  Not  only  so,  hut  we  shall  sin  lo  the 
end  of  life,  *  Like  Plat'i,  he  ascribes  the  creation  to  the 
goudneas  of  Ood.  The  first  essential  of  womdiip  is  to  he- 
lieve  in  the  gfxls,  and  to  imitate  their  excellent^.  Men  are 
the  children  of  fiod.^  The  sufferings  of  good  men  are 
the  fiithcrly  chastisement  inflicted  by  Him.  It  is  (jood  for 
men  to  be  afflieUxl ;  those  who  have  not  ex[inrietioeil  ad- 
versity are  objtxrla  of  pity.  A  lUvinc  spirit  dwelU  within 
the  soul  us  a  watchman  aiul  protector.  From  Gud  nothing' 
can  be  concealed.  Soneta  nays  that  when  he  retires  to  his 
bed  at  night,  he  reviews  his  words  and  conduct  for  the  en- 
tire day.'     Meditation  and  self  examination  arc  incuhated 

'OnineilliCTini  tine  c«me  grav i  Mrlnmva  eel,  ne  alwtnihsliir  •!  tidct; 
ntliuiT  iUo  unde  dimiMm  cM :  ibi  itium  tclrrnn  rei]iii<?H  m&nel.  C  con- 
ftlBi>enM>iw]ii*  pura  et  liijiiidft  viu'nti'rii.     [nil  Milfc,  xxiv  ) 

* rcccavimUN  oiniiiw:  iilii  (;nivin.  nlii  It-vlurn,  ulii  vs  <k-4linnlo,  alii 
rorle  imt)ul«i.  aut  ati^nn  n«|uilia  abUii ;  alii  in  iKini*  con«ilii*  |>nriiiit 
raT<itt>r  etnlmnx,  ct  innoctmiiam  invili  ac  rcniKMili^  pordlitimiM.  HfO 
dclinqiiimiiH  Unluru,  sud  limine  md  cxtrvmum  mvi  ilclinijiiuintiH.       C.  vi. 

'dc  Pniv.  L  Qiinninm  iiiiideiD  bonu*  ip«e  tempore  Isntum  a  Dm  dif^ 
ttri,  iliivipiilun  ijua.  Kiuululonjuc,  vl  vera  progvaie*.  CT.  de  Htnef.  U> 
29:  Coftila  (junnia  t»jl'i«Iriljiirrii  |winii«  niwU-r. 

*-]«tnL,Ul.  36.    "Klliil  in Uil  tpM' ab*coiido,  nihil  iratueo." 
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with  all  the  urgency  of  a  Christian  preacher.  It  is  well 
for  MuAi  one  to  lmv«  n  faithfiil  eonfiilant  ami  counsellor  to 
wliorn  ho  can  unburden  tlio  seeiHjls  or  his  huirt,  "  Pmy 
and  live,"  \w.  says,  "  as  if  the  eyo  of  God  wure  upnu  you."' 
*'  LIvo  every  day  as  If  it  wurc  the  last,"  ' 

The  ohligation  to  cherish  just  and  human  fiwliugs  is  fre- 
quently oaaorted  by  Sctieca.  "  You  rau»l  3ive  (or  anothpr," 
he  says,  "  if  you  would  live  for  yourself.'"  "Nature,"' 
he  nays,  "  biiU  me  a-iHisl  men  ;  and  nrhetltcr  they  be  slavett 
or  Iree,  whether  of  gentle  blood  or  freednien,  whetlier  they 
enjoy  lilicrty  as  a  right  nr  a  friendly  gill,  what  matter? 
Wherever  a  man  ia,  there  is  room  for  doing  goofl."  '  He 
oondemns  gladiahinal  tthows.*  Ho  say»:  "live  with  an 
iuferiur,  ua  you  would  have  a  superior  live  with  you.'*' 
He  declarts  that  "slaves  are  our  feltow-servaots,"  aad  arc 
to  be  kindly  treated.' 

The  eoincidencea  between  the  moral  teaching  of  Seneca 
ami  that  of  the  New  Teslanieut  are  niimeroiw  and  striking.* 
That  only  a  |)ure  mind  can  eomprehcnd  God  ;  that  in  the 
intent  of  the  heart  guilt  lien;  that  a  wine  man,  when  he  is 
bnlleted,  will  imit:vtu  Citto,  who,  when  he  ^vas  smitten  nn 
the  luoMth,  refused  to  avenge  blm^>If;  that  we  should  be 

'  Sic  v\x<!  eyttti  hominihiw,  tiin(]iiiim  Dt-tii*  videaU     Ep.  x. 

*.Sic  ordiiiiuiiliM  eti  ilitit  omaiis  tauquam  c«%at  agiacn,  tX  Cdnsumet 
idi]iiei-ipluuL  vkajD.     E|<.  sii. 

*  Ep.  xlriii.    AlUri  finw  opcrl«l,  "i  vin  tihi  vi  i-trc. 

'de  Vila  beau.  24.  IluniliiiliiK  ))roilcE«>c  niitura  jiibct:  avrvt  Uberitie 
eiiil,  ingi'iiiii  «a  Ubcrtini,  junln  litwrtiai*,  an  intur  utniMui  <liiliv,  <[uiii 
rrfcri  ?  iiliii'iirnmie  homo  «!,  ibi  Wncriciu  locos  iwl. 

<E|iLA,  vit. 

•Sic  cufn  infi-riorc  riTii*,  qufmadmodnm  tcciim  aiiporioiMa  vdlet 
viverv.     Ep.   xlvii. 

^Scrviiunt?  iinnio  (lon'^rvi.  ni  cagiuivcfU  Uuilimideiu  !n  uiriww]ii<9 
lircn-  ftirluiuc     IC|)iM.,  xlvti- 

'  Sw  Dr.  I.ighlffioi'fl  hJ««iy,  Philippinnii.  p.  2S1  »rf\.,  whrrp  [liu  rvfit^ 
BDcra  art  sivcn,  and  tin-  i>urnll<-l  tfii-rvDce*  ta  Ihe  New  TcnUmvat 
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^ntle  to  enemies ;  thtit  we  should  follow  the  exuni[)le  of 
tlio  gods  who  "sohon  the  groiiiid  willi  sliowers,"  and  do 
good  with«ut  the  hope  of  rcwai-d ;  that  we  i*hoii1d  ftvoid 
tlic  muiiiiPW  and  dross  of  nn  aswtlr,  and  do  nothing  to  at- 
tract praise;  tliat  we  lihould  sofk  ttft<*p  Iruu  rivlios,  and  in- 
vest our  good  deeds  as  a  treasure  burled  in  the  ground; 
tliiit  we  should  not  ninrk  the  pimples  of  olhere  wlieu  wo 
arc  covered  with  cumnlless  ulcere;  timt  wc  diould  expect 
from  others  what  w«  liave  done  toothers;  that  we  eliould 
gi  ve  as  we  should  wish  to  receive  ;  tliut  good  docs  not  grow 
out  of  evil^  more  than  a  fig  from  an  olive-tree;  tliat  liypo- 
criles  are  misL-rablB  and  filthy  witlilu,  though  adorned 
without,  like  their  own  walls;  that  words  must  he  sown 
like  strd,  which,  though  sumll  at  first,  uiifoidd  its  strciigch 
and  dprLiid.s  inio  the  Largest  growth;  thai  it  b  madness  to 
embark  on  distant  hoiies.  and  to  say:  "I  will  buy,"  "I 
will  build,''  "  I  will  lend  out,*'  "  I  will  demand  payment," 
"1  will  bear  honors;"  that  the  gods  are  not  honored  by 
fat  victims,  but  by  the  |iioua  and  upright  intent  of  the 
worshipper;  that  love  canuot  be  mingled  with  fear;  that 
our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  In  a  strange  land,  and  our  bodies 
labcruuclcs  of  the  soul ;  that  gorxl  men  toil,  they  spend  and 
are  spent;  that  the  evil  man  turus  all  tilings  to  evil ;  tlmt 
t«  ohey  God  is  lilicrty ;  tlmt  the  whole  wurid  ia  the  temple 
of  the  immortal  gi>ds ;  tliat  G<m1  nnwt  be  conserraird  in 
the  heart  of  each  luan ;  that  God  is  near  thee,  with  thee, 
within  thee ;  that  He  shonld  not  be  framed  out  of  silver 
and  gold, — these  are  among  tiie  sayings  of  iliu  Roman 
Philosopher  which  recall  parallel  statemeota  in  tlie  New 
TeslamenL 

The  personal  character  of  Seneca  fell  uliort  of  his  own 
exalted  Mandard  nf  independence  and  excellence.  But  in 
£piclelua  and  MarciiH  Aiin-liuH,  the  iii>bli'st  prineiph-e  were 
oxemplitied  as  t^'ell  as  taught.    The  former  excels  all  other 
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Stoic  vrtt«rs  in  the  terseness  mid  vij^for  of  his  utterances, 
which  often  slartle  the  rpador  Irom  thL'ir  refi<!niblaiioe  to 
^cw  Testament  teaching.  T)io  mixlitafians  of  Miircua 
Auroliiia  likewise  obi»un<l  in  pnsaagrs  whi<'h  a  Cliristinii 
believer  can  read  wUU  earnest  sy iiijMithy.  In  theee  writt'r^, 
&toi(.'it:m,  while  it  rctnins  its  fumlamcntnl  tdens,  hns  lost 
much  of  its  ntisterity,  and  hrtnitlies  a  gentler  spirit. 

The  rGscrablaii(!a  between  ccrLaiii  sentiments  in  tlie  later 
Stoics,  ftntl  pawuiges  in  tins  \ew  Testament,  has  given  rise 
tu  the  -luggostiou  of  an  infliieuee  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  acconiaoTO,  ns  rogordg  phmieolngy  ns  wpII  as  thoiiyht, 
is  most  striking  in  the  ease  of  Seneca.  A  G«tItiou3  eorres- 
poiideuce.  cousteting  of  fourteen  letters,  between  Paul  ami 
tlie  Romnn  Pliilosopher,  wan  composed,  jirubably  in  the 
fourtb  century,  tithcr  Jljr  the  pnrjiOfie  of  recommending 
Suneca  to  the  e&leera  of  ChriHtiaiiR,  nr  uf  exciting  them  to  a 
study  of  liijt  writiiijjs.  By  some,  Seneca  is  thought  to  have 
been  flcr|uaint«i  with  Paul,  and  to  have  derived  from  hiin^ 
and  from  other  New  Tefltaineut  autliors,  eentitnenta  and 
expressions  of  the  kind  already  qiiotcih  But  tiie  earlier 
writings  of  Beneca  must  have  antcnhited  the  circulation  of 
the  Gu6|)cl8  in  Riwae,  and  the  Epistle  to  ilie  Hebrews,  to 
which  the  passage  respecting  the  chastisement  of  God's 
chihlrcn  bears  the  closest  rescmhlann'-.  '  Home  of  the  sen- 
tences which  remind  us  of  Christian  teaching  arc  drawn 
by  the  Roman  Stoic  from  Plato,  and  other  earlier  writera. 
Morover,  the-'*e  choice  doctrines,  which  we  have  cit^-d,  ^tand 
in  eonnccrtiori  wIili  piiiiciples  at  vurianoi  with  Christian 
trutli,  which  pmvc  incuntt-slably  that  ScrK-ca  was  not  a 
Christian  disci[)le.  The  phrasi's  which  are  jiarallel  in  form 
to  Htatements  in  the  New  Testjnnent,  often  have  in  Sfnet-a 
an  entirely  difTcrcdt  setting.  They  rest  upon  nietaphvfiinil 
and  theological  dogmas  widely  diverse  frotn  the  doctrines 
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of  Clirifitianity.  We  raay  iwoHonably  assume  a  fomiliarity 
on  tlic  pnrt  of  Paul  witli  Stuic  ideiu  and  phrHsos,  since 
Tai«U8  waa  a  ]iroiuiueiit  seat  of  Stoic  teaching.  The  quo 
tation  in  Acts  xvii.  28,  is  frofu  tii^liyiimof  Cleaiithc^,  atid 
from  tlieSiwic-Pnc'i,  Aratiis,  wlio  wasconnt'Ctod  willi  Tarsus. 
The  Stoic  description  of  the  8age,tlie  Aptwtte  ap|ilieci  in  a 
IiI^liLT  and  trutT  senae  to  the  Christian  bolievor.  In  the 
believer  aloiie  were  true  libL-rly,  kingstiip,  and  tlio  other 
lofty  attrihutfs  imputed  to  tlie  Sage,  realizt'd.  The  fthitial 
terms  ami  conceptions  of  Stoicism  were  witlely  diffused. 
While  it  is  not  !miK>ssible,  therefore,  thut  Si-nec-a,  it  raay  be 
thnmgh  intercourse  with  ('liristian  slaves,  had  gained  Home 
knowledge  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  GiMi«il,  we  are  not 
jtiHtified  in  afBrming  witli  any  confidence  that  this  \vaa  the 
tsisc,  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  po  few  alUisions  to 
ChrijntJans  in  the  hfallii-n  writers  of  thii  tirst  and  swond 
centuries.  There  is  no  mention  of  llicm  whatever  in  PIj- 
(aroh,  but  one  reference  to  them  in  Epictelus,  and  but  one 
in  Marcus  Aureliu*.  It  is  thought  \>y  some  scholars,  how- 
ever, that  Stoicwm  was  aflci^ted  indirectly  hv  t'hristian 
teaching,  and  caught  up  friim  the  atmo!')>h<Tc  indii<-cd  by 
tlie  Gusj>cl,  peculiuriLiea  mntst  accordant  with  Chri;^cian 
iocliog.  It  is  iindi'niahic  thut,  from  the  second  n-ntury 
onward,  there  vtoa  an  amelioration  of  aentimcnt,  and  a  cor- 
responding Hoflcnlng  of  the  rigor  of  laws,  on  the  lieiithcii 
Bide,    Tbaa,  the  lawa  bearing  on  domestic  relatione,  ou  tlic 

'  The  Bfomritjr  of  «it]p|><wi»)C  <ui  ncrinninlnnoe  wiili  t.'lirid(iiinity  on  llie 
|>ari  of  Seneca,  aa  thL*  nolniinn  ufllu'  |Mx.'ijluritiu<ii]liif<l<.'--iL-Ling  tu  wliidi 
mv.  hnvp  ivfcrmi,  is  oiipow"!  by  Banr  in  hin  hMc  <i«hj'.  Sf.nfni  k.  fnutm, 
iu  IlilBvufcl'-re  Zfil»-Jir. /.  iBU—nt/^fil.  Theot.  i  IsM,  ami  bv  Dtnin, 
But.iia  THAnie*  fl  liitu  nvn-aln  Juwi  f  AtHi^.  Tin-  upixjHitco])iiiiiMi  in 
ftilmiciliit  lijrSi-liiiiiJl,  Ktini  llift.  mirlii  iSV,  Ctvilf  diiunle  Mnrulf  Rimimn 
Wc  p.  373,  anil  by  Trwplorg,  lie  I'Jnfluenet  du  ChriUtaniiirK  «ur  te  DrvH 
Ou!*l  ita  Ronuwu,  p.  77- 
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pwrogatives  of  Imslmnds,  fatliers,  and  masters,  became  mora 
neirly  ctinfonueci  to  Cbrisliau  ideas.  Tlierc  was,  luore- 
ovpp,  a  gpneral  proigreaa  of  liutuuric  fi.i;Iitig.  Epictctus  con- 
demns slavtnr  U9  gi'uwiiig  out  of  a  liiglii-r  regard  fjr  "the 
unju^it  kw3  of  men  long  dead  "  tiiiin  for  "  tlic  divine  laws."' 
Nerva,  Trajun,  and  other  Erupcnirs,  and  subordinut*;  tua- 
giatratva  in  cities,  provided  funilt^  for  the  Hust«nancc  of  poor 
children,  Unqnt>«tinnubiv',  Stoiuixiu  hud  iin  inilnrnoc  m 
prothidiig  this  improvLfl  tone  of  fwliiig,  wliidi  ia  seen  in 
laws  and  social  customs.  A  learnwL  French  writer  ob- 
serves: '*Th«  Jurlskt  who  fluurisliud  after  Ciojro  WL-rt;  in 
general  inspired  by  Stoicism,  which  gave  tbem  severe  and 
precise  rulra  Air  the  conduct  of  men  to  cActi  other.  The 
whole  moral  aiid  philodophical  part  of  Roman  I^w,  fnitij 
J^I>eon  that  Stoic  innovator,  toCaiiu  and  Ul|>ian,  ts  drawn 
fn)m  thiK  echool,  the  {mrtialitv  to  wliieli  groni)  from  day  bo 
da)-  among  tho  choice  meu  who  shine  forth  hen;  and  there 
in  the  imperial  period.'"  Mr.  Maine  has  remarks  of  a  like 
tenor.'  The  question  is,  how  fur  this  widening  of  eympa- 
thy,  which  w©  see  id  Stoicism,  sprang  from  the  iudiroet 
cflect  of  Go3pcl  teaching  upon  the  general  currents  of 
thought  outside  of  the  pale  of  tho  Church.  That  a 
party  may  be  thus  afle'.'tcd  by  its  antagonists  is  a  iiimi- 
liar  experience.  For  example,  none  will  dt-nv  that 
the  English  Church  was  materially  influenced  by  the 
Methodist  movement  which  it  so  generally  opposed. 
Without  denying  that  an  influence  of  the  character  de- 
norilted  may  have  rwiohcd,  to  some  extent,  rultiv-ntcd  men 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  who  knew  little  directly  of  tlie 
Gospel,  OP  knew  it  only  to  oppose  it,  we  must  guard 
against  attributing  too  much  to  such  a  moditying  agency. 
It  is  an  t'viJent  fact  that  tic  teiidcnc)*  of  political  events 
and  of  philosophic  thought — wc  might  say,  of  the  whole 

'  Diw.,  i.  18.       *  Tnplonft,  p.  S3.        *  Aucictu  Law,  cfa.  iU. 
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course  of  IiUtory,  lia<i  boai  to  engender  a  more  oo«aio)>o1i- 
tao  vitw,  n  more  cntholic  Bympntliy.  The  early  niaskrs 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  none  more  decidedly  than  Aris- 
totle, had  inculcattvi  the  obligation  of  mutual  love  among 
citizcna  of  the  »imG  community.  With  the  fhll  of  these 
ootnmunities,  tht-re  come  in  the  Stoic  conception  of  tho  uni- 
versal city,  ooterminnua  with  maiikinil.  As  the  priviltgee 
that  betonged  to  Itnine  wtre  mora  and  more  iropart(Hl  to 
tile  nations  subject  to  her,  Rome  was  conceived  of  by  many 
as  »  n?fl1i7^tinn  of  tho  univennl  city,  astheoommoii  cnnntry 
of  the  raw.  We  find  theBci  oonwptiona  in  Roman  writers 
from  the  time  of  Ciooro  ;  and  along  with  this  general  notion 
of  a  univertial  alate,  wo  find,  in  theory  nt  least,  n  wider 
spirit  of  haiuatiily.  It  ift  not  from  atty  Christian  iiifluc>m« 
that  Luctin,  who  died,  A.  D.  05,  calls  U[K)I1  mankind  to 
lay  down  the  weapons  of  war  and  to  l(»ve  one  anotlicr. ' 
and  that  PluUircli  nffirnis  that  iiiaii  has  h\s  country  ia 
whatever  part  ol'  the  earth  ho  may  find  himself.  * 

The  letttTH  of  tho  younger  Pliny  afltml  fine  illu-strationa 
of  this  more  benevolent  and  refined  tone  of  senlim«nL' 
We  can  aeeotint,  tht?n,  (or  tlio  eli>vated,  philanthropic  ex- 
preiwioim  of  men  like  Seneca,  and  fur  the  bmader  spirit  of 
the  Stoic  lawycrB,  by  a  providential  devclopiueut  within 
the  limits  of  lie:ithpiii*im  itself. 

When  we  Ijriii;^  (lit-  Sloieal  Philosophy  into  comparison 
with  Christinnity,  we  diseern  Bome  marked  chnracteristiea 
of  a  general  nature  whit-h  tliey  have  in  «>mmon.  First, 
Stoicism  was  an  eminently  practical  system.     It  Bought  to 


'Tunc  genu*  humanuRi  puiNtin  'ibl  cohbiiIri  oriui^ 
Inqiio  viccm  £ciis  otuuu  aucU     Pliun.  i.  00. 
'  da  lilxil. 

*  Soe^  for  Cjwmplu,  bin  Lt-irer  nn  the  iWlti  of  hl«  nlavm,  to  PntcrnuR 
(viii.  Ifi).  or  hi«  Lciier ocCMoned  by  tie  death  of  the  daughter  of  Fua- 
duttM  (t.  16J. 
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determiQC  how  mon  »hoiiIcl  Hvp,  anJ  how  tJiey  eoultl  he 
prepared  to  bear  tn>uhlt',  and  to  dio,  witli  eoiii[iosnre. 
Socondlj-,  liko  Christianity,  it  cxalUfil  inwaivl,  or  spiritunl 
exwlloiiffi*.  All  outward  tliinge  are  couiitoil  mt  nothing. 
The  Stoitt  lifltJ  power,  fame,  wealth,  pvcn  hpalt-h  niid  life, 
as  possesjiions  to  be  rosigncni  wltUoiit  a  inuniaur.  Inde- 
pendence, inward  frttidoin,  was  deemed  the  pearl  of  gr(?ai 
price.'  Ami  thirdly,  there  are  spcfial  iiijiinctioiiH,  in 
which  the  Stole  teaehcrs  approach  near  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Cliriuliau  religion. 

The  dtfTernnccs  between  Btolcasm  and  the  Gospel  are 
equally  apparent : — 

1.  Stoicism  luakiH  virtue  the  clliical  end.  But  Chris- 
tianity, while  giving  the  firBt  jdaet;  t»  holiness,  is  not  indiC- 
iorent  to  happiness.  Love,  ihc  essential  principle  In  Chria- 
tiau  morale,  is  itself  a  aoiiree  of  jm',  and  seeks  the  Imppi- 
nesA  of  its  object.  The  Cynics  were  the  precursors  of  tlie 
StoivH,  and  tlie  lenven  of  Cyiileisni  was  never  wholly  ex- 
pelled from  the  Stoio  teaching.  We  find  when  we  firmti- 
ni/e  lli«  Stoieal  idea  of  virtue  that  it  ia  practiixilly  self- 
regarding.  It  is  not  the  gooil  nf  others,  but  a  Biibjective 
nerfnity,  which  is  rciilly  wiuglit  for.  There  is  a  more 
benevolent  feeling  in  liie  later  type  of  Stoltnism,  Imt  thia 
inx'olvcs  a  i^artlal  desertion  of  the  chamrteristica  of  the 
itch<Kil. 

2.  The  Stoic  definition  of  virtue  w  formal,  not  material. 
It  gives  a  certain  relation  of  virtue,  but  not  its  contents. 
What  that  life  Is  Avlilch  iHootiffinncrl  toniiture,  andxwayed 
by  reason,  Is  not  contained  in  the  defiiMtion. 

3.  We  arc  furnished  with  no  concrete  or  exact  concejv 
tiun  of  "nature."  "  liive  acrording  tn  nature,"  we  are  told; 
biit  no  criterion  in  affiirded  fnr  diNtlnginshing  lK;tween  the 
original  natun-.  ofman,  and  tlie  inrruptlou  resulting  from 

I  Ptocdottt,  DiM.  (T.  1. 
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hiiiiijia  perversity  ami  am.  It  is  runmrkabln  tliat  Seneca 
acknowlttlges  tlie  need  ol'a  moral  id«ul, a i^attcrii  by  wliicji 
we  cnn  sliape  our  oniKhict.  He  advine^  us  to  revolve  the 
cxanijilcs  of  gijod  men  and  heroes,  Ii1tu  Cuto,  in  onler  to 
draw  from  thcin  guidance ;  tlinii^li  lie  ndmtte  their  iiniKjr- 
fcctitin,  mid  cou9C(|iient  iriaufBdeiicy  for  this  cud.  Cliria- 
tJunity,  alone>  mipiiUcs  thio  need,  by  presenting  liumau 
nature  m  ite  purity  uiid  [Kirfwitioii ,  in  the  person  nfChrist. 

4.  Stoioiani  siippiwos  a  possible  incniiijMitihIlity  bt'twoun 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  course  of  the  world. 
It  iinplioa  a  discordance  in  nature,  whieli  is  in  viulaiion  uf 
a  primary  itisiimpti(»ti  tliiit  tlic  Hj'stem  is  harmoulmis.  For 
theSuti(»  Ju:it!f1od  suicide.  Zt^iin  ami  CIvautliet  dtstniyol 
their  own  lives.  Seneca  praises  Calo  for  killing  himself. 
"If  the  house  smokes,  go  out  of  it,"  '  is  tin;  laconic  mode 
of  advising  suicide  in  cvse  one  finds  his  eonditioo  unbear- 
able,— a  phrase  which  we  find  in  Ejiictetns  and  Manuts 
Anrclins.  There  might  he  situations,  it  was  lu'ld,  when  it 
is  undignified  or  dirthrtnorable  to  coiitiniie  to  live.  Poverty, 
chronic  illncas,  or  Incipient  wcukiK'ss  of  mind,  wcrcdet'mcd 
a  NnlTlcifiit  reasuo  ior  tcriniimting  one's  life.  It  M'as  the 
means  of  halHing  a  tyrant,  which  nature  had  given  to  the 
weak  ;  sr  (!'aaiin»  i»  made  to  ray  : 

— "Lifc,  being  wea^  oflhw*  wcirlitly  bur". 
Nov«r  l«clc8  poircr  to  diamiai  ibwlC  * 

ScneoQ  Mys  that  a  man  may  choose  the  mode  of  his  death, 
as  one  chooses  a  eliip  for  a  journey,  or  a  lumsc  to  live  in. 
Life  and  death  are  amonj;  the  miiapAorri — things  indifferent, 
which  may  l«phoeeu  or  rojeetod  according  to  einjuinataucca. 


'{'/•W"-— Epict,,  PisiMiirnni,  1.  txv.  18  (Carter,  p.  72|.     Ttit!  «inie 
iiiniUb  frwjucnllv-  iiwhI.     r..m)Kir<-  S-'ih^mi,  Kpp.  xrii.,  riir.,  xjtvi. 
*  Sliaka[)am,  Jul   (irMr,  .\a  i.  Sc.  i. 
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low  oontrary  ia  aU  tlila  to  the  Cliristian  feeling!  The 
Clirislian  bellevrs  iii  a  Providence  wlikli  makes  all  tilings 
work  togetliitr  f<jr  liidguud,  auil  l)eli«vea  tliat  there  arc  no 
circumstances  in  whHi  he  is  Htithorlznl  tn  lay  violent  hands 
upon  hItnMolf.  Tlicre  m  no  Hiliiaimn  in  wliu-h  lie  cannot 
live  with  honor,  and  with  advaiilage  to  himself  as  long  as 
Oocl  choases  to  continue  him  in  being.  Hence,  in  the 
Scriptiirts  tlicre  is  no  express  prohibition  of  suicide,  and  no 
ueod  of  one. 

5.  Stoicidm  exhibits  no  rational  ground  for  the  jiosaivo 
virtues,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Sinic  morala.  There 
is  no  rations,!  en<l  of  the  coHmos  ;  no  grand  ami  worthy 
oonsummalion  triwurds  which  the  course  of  the  world  ia 
tending.  Evil  is  not  oveirnled  to  pubserve  n  higher  good 
to  emerge  at  the  lost.  Tlivrc  is  no  insj^iring  future  un 
which  the  cj-c  of  llie  sufierer  can  he  fix«t.  The  goal  that 
bounds  his  vision  is  tlic  rouAagration  of  &U  things  Honve 
there  is  no  ha-^is  for  reconciliation  to  sorrow  and  cvtl, 
Christianity,  in  the  diHrtrine  of  the  king<Iom  of  God,  titr- 
nishes  tliv  clement  which  Stoicittm  tacked,  and  provides 
thux  a  ground  for  reaignutiou  under  all  the  ills  of  life,  and 
amid  the  oonfusioa  ami  wickeduo^  of  the  worlil.  For  tlie 
same  reason,  the  diaracter  of  Christian  resignation  la 
dttlcrcnt  from  the  Stoic  cumponure.  It  is  snbniificion  to  & 
wide  and  laercifiil  Father,  wlio  hkoa  the  end  fmm  the  be- 
ginning. Ucncc,  there  Is  no  represFtinn  of  natural  eniolion?, 
as  of  grief  in  coac  of  U^rvavement ;  but  theae  are  toni|>ered, 
and  prevented  from  overinaKtcring  the  spirit,  by  trust  in 
the  Heavenly  Fiitlier.  In  the  ronm  of  an  impossible 
serenity,  an  apathy  secured  by  sliding  natural  Mrnaibllity, 
there  is  tiie  (Trarc  wiiich  flows  from  Glial  confidence. 

6.  Much  less  does  Stoicism  afford  a  logiial  foundation 
for  the  active  virtues.  The  doctrine  of  latalism,  if  con- 
wstently  caiTied  out,  jjoralyzis  exertion.     And  how  is  the 
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lootivo  fur  aggresMve  virtiir  weakened,  wlieii  the  ultimata 
rcBtilt  of  all  eHiirt  «  aiiuiiiilatioii — tlie  destruction  of  jicr- 
Boiial  lifi?,  and  the  return  of  the  universe  to  cliaoBl 

7.  The  coHiTiopol itan  quality  of  Stoiclsmi  was  negative. 
Zcno'a  id«a  uf  a  uuiversul  cooimunity,  traneceudJiig  the 
barriers  irii|)cwed  by  ac|)arate  nationalities,  sliowu  tbut  tlic 
ancient  onlur  of  tiling  fiiile<f  to  satisfy  tbe  spirit,  aspiring 
afttT  u  wider  comniuiuon.  Scncco  says:  '*  Wo  arc  mem- 
bers of  a  vast  botiy.  Kature  made  us  kin,  when  she  pi-o- 
diK-cd  us  from  the  same  things,  and  to  the  samo  ends." 
"The  world  is  my  country,  and  the  gi'd.'*  its  rulers."  Tliore 
18  a  vast  common wpai til,  in  whidi  are  fonipriiwd  gwla  and 
men,  and  wJiich  is  coextensive  with  the  world.  "  Virtue," 
lie  says,  "  is  barrwl  to  none ;  she  is  oi>en  to  nil,  she  rct-civcs 
all,  ahc  invites  nil,  gi>ntlefcdk,  frccdtnen,  Hlnvei^,  kings, 
e:cile&  alike.'"'  Sontciiccs  like  these  indicate  that  the  hmita- 
tions  €«tscntja1  to  ancient  thought,  which  knew  no  tcUowcliip 
broader  than  that  of  the  stale,  were  broken  through.  But 
euc-l)  a  cdinniunity  as  Zeno  and  Seneca  dreamed  of,  did  not 
and  could  not  arise,  until  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  cstab- 
liHhed  on  earth.  Then  tlipse  obei-ure  aHpirationti,  and  grand 
but  imjKissiblc  viMione,  became  a  rt-ality. 

8.  The  ppwlnminant  moiive  which  the  Stnie  moralirts 
present  (nr  the  exereise  of  fi)rhearance  and  the  kindred  vir- 
tues, is  not  love,  but  rather  fi^alty  to  an  ideal  of  character, 
the  theory  that  sin  Is  from  ignorance,  and  is  involuntary, 
which  (urna  nsentment  into  pity,  and  the  consideration 
that  evep\'thing  is  fated,  and,  in  its  place,  useful.  The 
offender  is  ofien  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  diBtlain. 
The  ten  reasons  which  M.  Aurelins  addresses  to  himself  as 
mottvcB  to  forbearanoe  arc,  that  it  is  nature  that  orders!  all 
tinnga;  that  men  are  under  oompultiinn  in  reejHH^t  of 
opinions;  that  men  do  wrong  involuntarily,  and  in  igno- 

)  De  B«iief  iU.  IS. 
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ranee;  thnt  tliou,  almi — iuMrci^eing  himaeir — iloefit  many 
tilings  wrung,  atiJ  urt  i)m|HxHHl  to  otlii-r  liiiiltK,  but  art 
witliheld  from  timitlily  ur  ?ome  other  unworthy  motive; 
that  one  inuat  know  iuik-Ii  in  order  tu  |)iiss  u  rorreot  jii<lg- 
luent  on  atiutlici;  tliut,  wlieu  vexed,  one  hliouM  rcitiuinbtr 
that  "  Qittu's  lite  h  ou]y  fur  a  iiiuuicnt,  an<l  alter  a  thott 
time  W6  are  all  laid  out  doaU;"'  tliat  no  wroiitd'u'  »*:t  of 
aiiotber  brings  gliame  on  tliec;  that  auger  and  vexation 
give  more  pain  ihnu  ilie  at'tious  that  provoke  them ; 
that  benevolence  is  inviiu-iblc,  and  that  evil  is  overcome  by 
|)a[ionL>e  and  kindnc»-t;  und  thnt  to  expect  bud  men  not  to 
do  wrong  is  unwUiefeS,  Aniuii^  these  oonsidcmiions  are 
some ou  which  the  New TuetamenI  also  insists.  The swe^p- 
iiig  remark,  whieli  is  sometimes  heaM  fr-im  the  pulpit,  that 
till*  dnty  of  Ibrgiving  injuries  vas  not  knonn  to  the  hea- 
then moralists,  is  not  true.  The  younger  Pliny  rrrom- 
niend.li  forbearancv  and  forgiveness.  Plutarch,  in  Iiih  ImioIc 
on  the  delay  of  Providcn<>e  in  pnniHJiiiig  the  wivked.  atisignis 
among  the  reasons  for  this  eoui'se,  the  desire  on  tlie  piirl  of 
Gtxl  to  give  room  for  rqienlniiee.  and  to  fnrnifh  an  esaniple 
ofafi»rbenringnnd  pkcahlcdiHpiKiition,  C'lumeney  iaaii  im- 
pulse of  human  nature  aa  truly  as  rescntnienf.  Christ innity 
introdueed  no  opw  element  into  the  cimBtitution  of  llie  9onl. 
It  gave  new  motives  for  the  extreise  of  ((irbwirnni'e,  and,  by 
ito  power  to  conquer  .telfishni'ss,  impart^'d  to  itie  U-nevuleiit 
Bculimcnts  a  ooiiti-ol  which  had  not  belonged  to  thom  be- 
fore. It  is  evident  tliat  the  false  nietaphysicj*  of  the  Stiiio 
Bchfiol  played  an  imptirtant  pari  in  produ'  ing  ihc  temper 
of  fiirbearance  whi«h  tliey  inenUaited.  Sin  is  ignorance,  sin 
is  feted,  sin  is  for  the  be!*t,  anger  diBturlis  the  peaiv  i>f  the 
goiil, — these  are  proininenl  aninng  the  motives  for  the  exer- 
Mse  offijplKJitmn.p.     "  If  a  right  chuiw,"  siys  Epicteliw, 

18  (Lonir.  p.  2S1). 
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"  be  the  only  good,  and  a  wrong  one  the  only  evH,  wfiat 
further  room  is  thure  Ibr  quarreling,  for  rovlling?  About 
wbat  can  it  be?  About  what  is  uothiag  to  us.  Agiiinst 
wlioiQ  ?  Against  tlic  ignorant,  against  tlic  unhappy,  agiitnat 
tlioae  who  arc  <lecclveil  ia  the  most  lEUportatit  re9|)crt»i." '' 

9.  The  self-smfflRienoy  of  Stoicisra  statif^s  in  dlreut  o[»p«)- 
sition  lo  Christian  humility.  The  indepenileMco  of  the 
iiiiltviiJLUil,  the  power  to  ntand  alunc  as  regards  mpn  uiid 
the  gods,  is  ttie  ucrac  of  Stoical  nttaiiimciit.  The  Stoic  felt 
himself  on  the  level  of  Zeus,  both  being  subject  to  fate;  and 
be  aimed  to  find  the  soui'eos  of  strength  and  jieace  within 
himaelf.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  finds  the  highest 
good  in  the  complete  fellowship  of  man,  sen«;ihle  of  his 
absolute  deEMmdenw,  with  God.  The  starting-point  is 
humility,  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  Stoical  pride  and 
Belf-<lf[iendenn#,  It  is  a  noteworthy  but  not  inexplirablfi 
(ju'tj  that  wliile  many  from  the  Platonic  school,  In  the  fii-st 
centuries,  Viecanie  Christian  disciples,  very  few  Stoics  em- 
braifd  the  OoNpel.  Notwithstanding  the  many  |M)ints  of 
rewmbhuKw  and  affinity,  there  was  a  radica.1  autagooism 
between  the  two  Bystema. 

Tlie  Greek  Philoaopliy  reached  the  limit  of  its  develo|»- 
ment  in  Xew  Platonism,  as  taught  in  the  first  oenturles  nf 
the  Christian  era  by  Plotinu*,  and  \m  8ur^re**^r»,  Porphyry 
and  Janiblithus.  and  by  ProcluB.  ilic  last  enuiient  rrprracnta- 
tive  of  this  school.*  Skepticism,  the  oon-'roquenoe  of  the 
l)o\vildering  (^inflict  <if  phihtsophical  theories,  left  no 
resting-plaoe  for  minds  of  a  religious  turn.     Their  natural 

'  Ei  Jf  lAn  ilrl  wonalpwtjtt,  Tniim  a6vmi  hyuMv  rnu,  nizt  ril-a  ill)  ^'i.  rniiTo 
liitw  «n*iK  nnvlr,  oA^ii ;   ™i'  3l«*fl".vi;  w»fl'  'ivcM ;  ftO'  ♦*"'  i^'^fi'  "lA 

^rariD't*-^  '"'/'i  »■£»■  usyttnut.     Pin.'otinii'*.  IV  .  v.  32     (OwOir,  p.  333). 
•  PlblinuB  ffaaboni  A    D.204,  nnd  died  A.  D   269. 
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Infi^  was  in  mj-stioism,  whore  feeling  and  intDition  siipcr- 
Bedethesli)wai]d(Iuul>lfHtpruae8se8oftheiDtelIeL-t.  Plotmus 
fuimd  ill  Platonism  the  eUirtiiig- point  and  prtndpal 
materials  for  his  sjiwulations ;  although  tlic  reeoneiliation 
of  philoauphics,  add  especially  of  the  two  masters,  Plato  and 
Arlstutlo,  waj^  a  proiuitieiit  part  of  his  ellbrt. 

With  Plotinijs,  the  absolute  Being,  the  antecedent  of 
all  that  exisU),  is  imporiwaal,  the  iiieffiblc  unity,  exalted 
above  all  vicJsaituilu  and  change.  The  idea  of  a  creative 
activity  on  the  part  of  God  is  thus  excluded.  Emanation, 
aAur  a  Pantheistic  conception,  wcmld  soeni  to  be  the  ii)cth<Hl 
by  whidi  the  universe  originates  from  the  primary  being; 
yet  this  iiotioQ  is  diacui'dod,  Bince  it  would  imply  division 
in  tilts  being,  and  the  imparting  of  a  portion  of  its  contenla. 
Matter  w  evil,  and  the  original  fountain  of  evil.  The  hn- 
mau  Houl  finda  its  purlficati<^n  only  in  separating  itself  from 
the  material  part  with  whieh  here  it  atands  in  connection. 
The  highest  attainment  nnd  perfect  blewfldne*'*  lie  in  th* 
etstalio  condition,  in  which  the  soul  rises  to  the  intuition 
and  embrace  of  the  Supreme  Entity,  sinking  for  the  time 
its  own  individuality  in  thiR  rapturous  union  with  tho 
Infinite 

While  the  Platonic  idea  of  rescmblonoe  ta  God,  as  (ho 
life  and  soul  of  virtac,  is  held  in  form,  its  practical  value 
18  lost  by  this  sacrifiw  of  [wrwMuiIity  in  the  object  towarda 
Y-liich  wo  are  to  aspire.  Tho  civil  virtual '—wisdom,  cou- 
rage, temperance  and  justice — are  petaine<i ;  but  higher 
tban  these  are  placed  the  purifying  or  cathartic  virtuea,  by 
which  the  aoul  eraaucipates  itself  from  subjeclloa  to  senM; 
while  the  highest  achievement  is  the  elevation  to  God, 
where  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity  is  drowned  In 
Lhe  beatific  contcmplatiou  of  the  Supreme. 
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Tliia  kind  of  rapture  is  ptBsible  only  to  elect  spirits,  who 
arc  (jtialified  by  superior  endowinfnts  for  bo  lofty  an  aiwent. 
Tbe  supcreilious  tone  of  tlie  nncient  philosophy,  the  notion 
of  na  oligappby  of  pIiilunophprB,  to  whom  tlio  common  herd 
are  subi^rvietit,  is  thus  maintained  to  the  full  in  tliia  final 
phuH  of  Gpeelc  tlinu^hc.  "  The  life  of  worthy  men,"  says 
Plotiiins,  "  lends  to  ihe  wumniit  and  that  whidi  is  on  hi^h," 
The  life  which  U  murely  human  is  two-fiild,  "the  one 
being  uiitidful  of  virtue  and  partaking  of  a  cerlalu  gimd  \ 
but  the  other  pert-iining  to  the  vile  rabble,  and  to  iirtificers 
who  mlriisti^r  to  the  neoessltleg  of  more  worthy  men," ' 
Asceticism  waq  the  natural  offspring  of  a  system  i»  which 
all  tlutt  \i  corporeal  is  evil.  Siipen^tition,  especially  In  the 
form  of  magic  and  sorcery,  was  likewise  conspicuous  in 
Jamblichus,  and  !ti  the  otticr  later  devotres  of  thin  Hchnnl. 

Cbriatianity  bolda  to  a  possible  iUuminuiiou  of  the 
human  miml,  and  to  a  hte^wed  cnrnmiinlon  with  Got!. 
But  tlii.s  is  not  a  l>oon  open  only  to  a  lew  who  are  raised 
intclle't-ually  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  egnistio 
dbsorption  of  the  individual  in  his  own  mcntnl  states, 
wlicre  the  idea  uf  doing  good  is  bimished  from  thought,  or 
sapplanted  by  »  contempt  for  innukiud  generally,  is  an- 
tagonistie  tj)  tlie  spirit  of  the  Gos[)el.  Self-purification  h 
an  end  which  the  Christian  eets  belbre  biru  ;  but  lift  pur- 
sues it,  not  in  the  way  of  mystic  contemplation,  but  by 
the  daily  pnwjtioc  of  all  tlio  virtues  of  character.* 

What  were  the  actual  resources  of  Pfiilosophy?  What 
I»ower  had  it  to  mauagc  grief,  and  to  qualify  ttic  soul  fi)r 
tlie  exigencies  of  life,  and  to  deliver  it  from  tba  fear  of 

*  — roif  liiv  a^ovinSoit  np^  rA  AnpSriirrn/  wat   ri  6nj,  toJf  H  ivOflurriKU- 
ttpott,  Jtrrij  OB  iiu.   i  jiir  pcfivjuitor  ujicrijf  /ifn'opi   Sjuftii   nroj,    1  it 

ii.  9. 
■  Compuv  N«andcr,  Wiaenteha/tL  AhkaaMl;  p-  213., 
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death?  An  inatruetivo  answer  to  thli  inquiT/  m(iy  b« 
gnthcrcd  from  the  worlts  of  Cicoro.  AVhatever  wcro  Uia 
faults  as  a  mnn,  in  the  writings  of  no  Roman  of  that  ago 
does  there  bnmtlm  a  more  enliglil^ned  spirit.  Tlie  Stoio 
conception  of  the  universal  city  is  a  familiar  thou;;ht  to 
him.  That  the  individual  19  to  live  for  mankind,  and  to 
restrict  his  syii)[iuthios  by  no  narrower  limit,  ha  expressly 
afHrms.  Humanity,  in  the  sense  of  a  philanthropic  rcg:inl 
for  the  ra«!,  ia  a  word  frequently  upon  his  Iip3.  Anti- 
thpSL«  like  that  of  GreuU  uhJ  Barbarian,  he  declares  to  ha 
oontmry  to  truth  and  nature.  A  ^od  man  ia  ant  even  to 
roquito  injuries,  hut  to  confine  himaelf  to  the  restraint  of 
the  flggrnssor.  lo  his  p<jlitii!a]  oourae,  however,  and  in 
dialing  with  ethic!;il  cjnwtions  in  the  eonorote,  Cicoro  toi> 
often  r^iilod  to  exempHfv  lh(?sp  liberal  maxims.  There  i»  a 
like  (:vlhirc  to  realizfl  practieilly  Ida  roli'^iotis  theorieg.  In 
hiH  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  and  in  that  on 
Divination,  lie  shows  the  folly  of  pulythelara,  and  of  the 
cidtiiB  coiuieeted  with  it.  He  wishes  that  it  were  as  easy 
to  diseover  the  truth  as  lo  confute  error.^  He  is  a  Tlieist, 
preferring  to  follow  Plato  in  the  belief  in  a  (wrsonal  God, 
rather  than  the  Stoirs  ia  their  dogma  of  the  impersonal 
Bpirlt  of  nature.  He  finds  in  the  wonderful  order  of  the 
world  irrestslible  evidence  of  the  supreme  M!nd.  He  sees  a 
ci>rrol>oration  of  this  faith  in  the  concurrent  judgments  of 
raeOj  as  evinced  In  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion. 
l'>jiially  stretmons  ia  he  in  m:iiDlaining  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial  and  immortal.'  But  we  have  the  o])portunity 
of  testing  the  character  of  Ida  convictions  when  he  ia 
brought  into  circumstances  of  keen  liiatress.  What  was 
the  ])raotic;il  force  and  value  of  these  opinions?  He  com- 
pa-*cd  the  Tusculan  DIscuastODS  when    he  was  sixty-two 

^Aa  Nnt.  Dmnirn,  i.  32. 

■E.  g.  Dwp.  Tiwc.  I.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
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years  nfage,  atler  the  death  of  hin  beloved  flaiiglitor  Tullia. 
Jml  afh^r  tliU  hvavy  bereaveru«iil,  lie  wrote  a  trentise  on 
Cunscilaticm,  for  ihe  purpciT<e  of  iil]t.'viutin^  liis  surmw, — a 
trKiliiM  tvliiuli  is  lost,  but  ibe  geiiL^ral  vimmcter  of  \vliii'h 
he  d«ic:nb(jH,  Tiie  topiet  of  llic  XiisituIsh  Di^cui^iotis  art; 
the  Coiiteiupt  of  Dt-aili,  on  licaiiiig  Pain,  on  Grief  of 
Mind,  OH  other  Pert-urbtitions  of  MiiiJ,  on  tlie  Sufficiency 
of  Virtiiu  to  taakc  a  mau  happy.  In  the  [>eruml  of  tlic«c 
writings,  we  are  etmok  with  the  distlrtetiiess  witli  which 
the  problems  of  life — the  practical  necessities  of  the  soul. 
exiK»>c(l  as  it  is  U}  affliction,  and  locking  fomartl  to  death 
— are  disoeriiei!  anil  slittetl.  We  are  ec|iially  iinprestud 
with  the  effort  that  is  put  fortli  to  Sod  a  ground  of  rest. 
Ingenious  refleetions  are  brought  forward,  rcmetliea  against 
grief,  whieh  io  Chrifitianity  are  oullaleral  and  tjuile  sec* 
oadary  to  tlie  main  souroea  of  coa-wktion.  He  says: 
"There  arc  aoino  who  think  with  Cieanthes  that  the  only 
diUv  of  a  comlurter  is  to  prove  tliiit  what  one  i»  lament- 
inz  ii  by  uo  means  an  evih  Others,  as  the  Pcripatctirs, 
prefer  saying  that  the  evil  ie  not  great.  Others,  with 
Ejweurus,  seek  U>  divert  your  attention  from  the  evil  to 
goiid.  Some  think  it  tuQicieikt  to  show  that  nothing  ha» 
happened  but  what  yuu  had  reason  to  ex|>ect ;  and  this  is 
the  pract.i<«  nf  the  Cyrenaits.  But  Chrysippua  thinks  that 
the  raiiiu  tiling  in  ramfurting  in  to  remove  the  opinion 
from  the  person  who  is  grieving,  ihat  to  grieve  is  his 
bouudeu  duly.  There  are  others  who  bring  together 
all  these  various  kinds  of  ronsolaliim,  as  I  have  done 
m^-self  in  mv  book  on  Conaolation ;  for  as  my  own  mind 
waa  mueh  disordered,  I  have  attempted  in  that  book  to 
discover  everj-  tuethod  of  cure.'"  "The  principal  roe<ii- 
cine  to  be  applied  in  consolation  is  to  maintain  cither 
that  it  is  no  evil  ut  all,  or  a  verj-  inconsiderable  onej  the 
>  B.  ii..  It  31,  32, 


next  bpfit  to  Uiat  is  (o  speak  of  the  common  condition 
of  life,  having  a  view,  ifpossibli-,  to  the  slate  of  the  person 
whom  ^oti  comfort  parti ciiUrly.  The  thini  ie  tliat  it  is  folly 
to  wear  yourself  out  with  grief  which  can  avail  nothing." 
H«  «iys  io  another  plaue:  "  In  order  to  persuade  those  lo 
whom  any  misfortune  has  happened  that  they  can  and  ou^ht 
t<i  bcur  it,  it  ifl  very  usefnl  to  set  before  them  an  entimera- 
t-'ni  of  other  pei-aons  who  have  borne  similar  calamities."  ' 
To  Ik;  sure,  Cicero  argues  eloquently  for  the  exib-lence  of 
God,  and  for  tiio  immortality  of  the  soal.  But  when  he  is 
himself  plungetl  into  aifliction,  wc  find  that  neither  ho,  nor 
his  intimate  friends  who  strive  to  conwtEe  iiim,  rei'iir  to 
triitlin  of  this  nature.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  diseoiirs&j  coinpueed  for  the  public  eye,  and  the  familiar 
letters  whieh  pa-ssed  between  hiin  nnd  these  friends.  His 
cornwpnndeneo  with  Servius  Sulpieiiiti,  after  Tullia's  death, 
is  au  inipres&ive  illustration  of  the  sin:ill  degrp«  of  practical 
power  which  these  relrgitins  opininnH  or  Hpectjlntinn^t  had 
over  llie  minds  of  stieh  men.  The  Letter  ufCondoIeinw 
which  Siilpicius  writes  to  Cicero  h  marked  by  refinement 
and  tenderne»*i.  He  adverts  to  the  lull  of  ihe  Uppuhlie,  an 
event  which  had  tilled  the  cup  of  grief  to  the  brim,  so  that 
no  new  event  amid  iucrea.«e  the  weight  of  calamily  that  had 
filleo  ou  his  friend;  to  the  ruioaof  four  ronownei!  Oreeian 
cities,  of  which  Corinth  was  one,  which  had  met  his  eyes 
upon  u  recent  voyage,  avd  which  brought  to  mind  dis- 
aster* compared  with  which  any  Ines  that  an  individual 
could  suiTer  is  smull ;'  to  the  fiict  that  TnlHa  had  Iive«l  to 
witness  her  father's  public  honors  and  fame;  lo  ihe  cir- 
eumtjtancc  that  Ciccru,  who  liad  eoug'ht  to  console  others, 

■  B.  iii.  29. 

•  Ctrpi  rfEomcl  inccnm  wc  mgilare:  IleoH!  no«  lioiuiinuit!  Int^lgns- 
mUT,  "I  fjuw  Awtriim  iiilrrni  aut  ■kx-wu*  wI,  (|iioriiio  viin  liwvior  ««•• 
debet;  fiijumuniilurn  tol  D|i[iiili>riim  radnTcra  prDji'cta jsceni  T-&rtv  JSui- 
})iriia  CtwroJii,  ]'".,  IV.  5. 
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would  bf  chnrg«l  with  iwrnnHist^ncy  if  be  himself  gave 
way  to  sorrow.  These  aro  among  iho  prominent  tli'Ki^-lits 
ill  this  rpniarkalilo  letter.  Cioero,  iti  his  Kpply,  ililutm 
upon  the  ji^ciiliar  circutiigt&iieos  of  aggravntioii  that  be- 
longed to  Iiis  nfflirtion,  being  deprive*!,  an  he  was,  of  the 
oc:<>ii|)ati<)ii  !iiii.1  ilivi'i^toii  wliieh  arit^e  froiu  ofHcinl  pnijilnv- 
raeiit,  ami  lefl  without  a  solat^e  at  bonie.  *  In  iielUier  of 
ttie^  h'tters  la  theit'  th«  slightest  rofeienoe  to  Gml,  or  to  a 
future  lilb.  Oieoro's  treatise  on  Okl  Age  is  another  momi- 
ment  of  the  vain  attempt  lo  elevate  eouaiJeratioiii*  wlilt'h, 
wliL*n  mrrL-ly  ealwrcltnate  and  auxiliary,  have  their  Viiliie, 
into  prime  Hoiirix's  of  euHsulatloii.  Huw  current  the  con- 
solatory refleotioiw  w«re,  which  are  recited  by  Cicero,  in 
his  moRil  treatises,  is  cvid«Mit  from  tlicir  familiar  use  bjr 
other  writers.  Plutarch,  in  his  Letter  of  din.'iolation  to 
ApnlloniiLs  who  liud  lost  a  son,  and  in  his  Ijetter  to  his 
own  wife  after  iJie  Ji-ath  of  Ins  daui^liter,  a  child  two  years 
of  age,  inixjrpomifs  stmie  of  the?e  ri  fltilions.  As  usnal, 
he  inveighs  a^faiiist  ihitt  Sloinil  apnthy  wliicli  "tun  never 
happoh  to  a  man  without  detriment ;  fur  oa  now  the  body, 
en  snnii  (he  very  miiul  would  be  wild  and  Bavage."  "A 
wise  and  wi-ll  itlucated  nian/'hcitlKHTVcs,  inthetirstofthctw 
Tetters,  "must  keep  liia  emotions  witliin  proper bouiida." 
It  i.s  no  tinii<uid  thing  f>r  a  man  to  he  atHietud  ;  Socrattii 
vfiMi  right  in  saying  that  if  all  of  our  miifortunos  were  laid 
in  one  eomnion  heap,  mont  people  would  l>e  content,  in»<tcad 
of  taking  an  equal  ehare,  to  take  tlicir  own  and  dcpurt;  tho 
StlfTertT  endures  iiotliiiig  hut  what  h  common  to  hiin  with 
Other  men ;  how  irrational  to  wonder  when  tlmt  [icrishcs 
vhk'h  by  nature  is  pcriiihaldr;  wn  must  call  to  mind  the 
reasons  which  we  linve  urged  to  nnr  Uinsmfii  when  tlnr^y  wore 
in  trouble,  ami  apply  them  to  ourselves — these  ihouglila  have 

*  W]ien  In  exilv,  Clevra  roncrived  of  hii  cilMiiitie«  u  itiogtiher  «z- 
ccptienal.— Sm  EpUu.  oJ  Aiftfvn,  iu.  10,  !&■ 
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a.  pporaineiit  place  in  PIntarch'a  Epistle.  Ho  intermingles 
refi-renees  to  the  Pmvideri«c  of  God  wliicli  miiy  Iinve  or- 
dained for  lis  what  iii  best,  and  to  llie  possible  felicity  of 
aootlier  state  of  being.  But  the  doctrine  of  tlie  future  Iif«, 
even  in  Plmapoli,  is  not  wt  forth  as  a  firm  conviction,  but 
only  asa  prob^ibilily  ;  and  he  iiiakt^au  arguminit  in  l>ehiilf 
of  serenity,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  is  odiuitlcd  to  be  not  ab- 
«oIiit<?ly  diR|inive(l,  that  dtuth  is  the  dissiiKitinn  of  onr  bping, 
and  the  tcrrai nation,  therefore,  of  jmin  as  well  as  ufjoy.  Even 
outside  oftliti  limitei  of  the  Stuioal  school,  there  was  a  ten* 
dency  to  m^ke  niiioh  of  natural  fortitude  and  manliness  as 
a  me;ui8  of  c-rmnteiiwrting  sorrow.  Pluljiruh  hir»*elf  says, 
that  when  evil  comes  "one  must  put  on  a  niiisc^ntiiTe  bnive 
spirit,  and  go  resolve  to  endure  it."  '  Plato  says  that  the 
principle  which  inrrline^  ns  to  recnllpction  ofour  trnnbleA 
and  to  lamentation,  ts  "  irrational,  indolent,  and  cowardly." 
Weare  not,  •'  Hkechildren  who  have  had  a  fall,  to  be  keep- 
ing hold  of  the  part  striiclc  and  wa.*ting  tinip  in  SPltln^  up 
a  howl."  Henre  the  emntinnal  nature  niUHt  not  be  in- 
dulged. For  this  reason  the  dramatic  poets  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Re|iublia  This  poetry  "  feeds  and  waters 
the  |His<<ii>n9  instead  of  withering  and  starving  tlicni."  It 
evokes  pity  by  showing  us  the  calamities  of  others,  and  the 
result  is  that  when  weare  uiHi(rte<l  we  pity  oursrlvca,  '  The 
Stnic  element  which  entereil  into  the  elmrncter  of  Socnites, 
an  element  which  is  quite  discernible  in  Platu'n  anrount  of 
his  ajiotogy  to  his  judges,  crops  out  o«?nisionally  in  the 
Platonic:  <lialngu«'s,  thonj;h  wumccted  with  other  tenets  nut 
consonant  with  tliH  Slnica'  system. 

In  Cicero's  time,  and  in  the  century  that  followed,  faith 
in  the  immortality  of  ihcsfml  is  mostly  eonfineil  to  minds 
imbued  with  the  Platonic  inflnenc%.     Wc  iiavc  adverted  to 
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tlie  gloomy  dlfibeliortbat  prevailed  in  a  clat-s  uf  wliom  the 
clJor  Pliny  is  an  exiimjde. '  The  K|ii(;iiPPaiis  were  avnwed 
free-thinkcra,  oad  at  tlio  close  of  the  civil  ware,  the  Epi- 
curean cpi*d  woJ!  [HJimiar  at  Romi.'.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  tht!  ftirt  thai  JiiHub  C'Ksar,  iu  an  addrt«8 
to  the  Senate  against  the  infliction  of  capital  piinisli- 
meiit  upnii  tlie  aesuciates  of  Cutiiioc,  niuiiitaiucil  that 
death  would  be  n  li«s  severe  penalty,  hIiicb  it  wmild  end 
iitl  life  anil  sensation  ;  tlie  idua  of  a  aurvival  of  the  aoul  he 
triaited  as  a  chimera.*  Tacitns,  who  was  not  widiout  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  tJie  gods,  pad  in  iheir  providLutttal 
agency,  gliuwg  hiiu^elf  to  be  a  doubting  adherent  of  the 
opinion  of  Chrysippus  that  the  souls  of  tlte  muKt  worthy 
mirvive  until  the  final  coriflagi-ation.  Iu  the  beautiful 
apostrophe  with  which  heclttses  the  Life  of  Agricola,  he  de* 
.■tires  that  "  if  there  be  any  habitation  for  the  tihadea  of  the 
virluou!^;  if,  as  philosophers  siip^Ki<ie,  exalted  eouls  do  not 
perish  with  the  body  ;"  the  illustrious  dead  may  repose  '\a 
[>eace,  and  rec^all  his  lcindri:d  from  vain  lameatA  to  the 
ouutccnplutiou  of  his  virtues. 

In  the  second  century,  along  with  the  revival  of  the 
atietent  religion,  and  Uw  rt^turatinn  of  political  on.lcr,  phi- 
losophy played  a  more  important  part  as  an  educator  aiuong 
the  Uuiuanu  than  it  had  ever  done  l^'fore.*  There  had  been 
not  only  a  popular  dielikc  of  pliilu^opher^,  hut  alFioa  strong 
prfjudicc  Bgaiiist  any  absorbing  devotion  to  philosophical 
Biudy,  wliivh  was  felt  by  |>erMon»  likeTacilH«,  on  the  ground 
that  it  diverted  men's  miiidii  from  tlie  afiaira  of  state,  and 
made  them  poor  citizens.  For  [lolitical  reasons  |)aitly, 
from  a  seuse  of  the  dan);eruii>i  tendetiey  of  pliilosophicwl 
thinking,  philosophers  bad  bc«u  repeatedly  banished  from 
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Rome  in  the  oourseof  llie  Hr&t  cuntury  ;  ))ut,  after  tlic  dcatb 
of  Doniitian,  philosophy  not  oiil)'  gaiueJ  a  tuleratJun,  but 
often  received  an  effective  personal  patronage  from  the 
Eluiierors.  Thvre  was  etill  a  popular  iiiitijKtthy  from  the 
suppot^ed  uselessne-ss  of  studies  and  discussions  nf  this  na- 
ture, and  from  the  PhiLrisainil  ohnracter  of  many  who  were 
dev'Jted  to  tlieui.  There  vma,  al»o,  a  vehement  opptisitinn 
from  the  rht'loricians  like  Quiutilian,  who  had  to  defend 
thieinselves  agttitist  ceoBorious  oriticisru,  and  who  olaiiiiod 
tbat  ethi<s  was  embraced  in  their  own  &rt,  sinae  virtue  was 
an  e^seulial  quality  of  a  true  omtar.  A  great  number  of 
the  noblesc  minds  embraoed  Stoicism,  though  the  systems 
of  Epi(?nru9,  anil  the  Erlpcilip  si-hool  were  not  without 
numerous  aiUmrentJi.  PbiloeiO|iher8  tauj^ht  in  schools,  deli- 
vering lectures  which  were  often  received  with  great  ap- 
plaase,  and  tnking  under  their  oversight  the  entire  eonduct 
of  iJie  young  men  who  adopted  them  as  guides  in  the  for- 
mation of  eharaeter.  Their  exaction*  were  sometimes  severe, 
and  their  rebukea  faitliful.  Besides  the  work  of  philcso- 
phei«  in  this  public  copacity  as  the  heads  of  sl-IiooIs,  they 
exerted  their  inflnenre  in  n  more  private  relation.  They 
were  sometimee  received  into  the  families  of  the  great  in  the 
character  of  spiritual  adviiwn^.  As  a  paRtor  or  confessor, 
tlie  philosopher  solved  qne^tions  of  duty,  ^nve  counsel,  and 
admtnisteri'd  eoimolation,  iu  tlio  household  where  he  took 
up  his  abode.  In  certain  cases,  he  accompanied  lo  the  place 
of  execution,  and  aootlie<l  in  the  lant  moments  of  llle.  per- 
sona sentenced  tn  death,  ostensilily  (or  political  oflVncps, 
If  tlieee  houHeliold  instructors,  like  chaplains  in  great  iami- 
liGS  in  more  modem  times,  were,  aceordin);  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  Lucian,  occaslonnlly  sulject  to  indignities,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  not  unfretjuently  tiny  held  a  dignified  and 
useful  jMisition.  Prince*  associated  with  these  philuso* 
phera  for  tlie  sake  of  their  instructive  companionship. 


There  was  a  certain  class  of  philosophera,  tlie  Cynics, 
who  engaged  in  a  diatinctivclf  missionary  work.  Like 
men  divan  t  i'rlars,  they  perambulated  the  etreeta  and  high- 
ways, ofleritig  tlicir  doctrine  and  their  rebuke*  to  whomso- 
ever they  ehose  Ut  addrc^u.  Hated  and  dospiscd  as  the)' 
were,  not  unfrKjueiilly  with  good  caii>ic,  there  were  not 
wanting  among  them  individual:^  oC  a  mild  spirit,  and  of 
diHinterested,  noble  aims.  Epicletus,  in  oue  of  his  Dis- 
ojursos,  has  sketched  ilie  ideal  of  the  Cynic  Missionary.' 
He  who  takes  upon  hini  this  work,  it  is  said,  must  not  do 
it  without  divine  guiihmne.  He  must  not  presumptuously 
tuke  this  ufiice  upon  hiiii^ulf.  He  must  divest  himself  of 
discontent,  and  of  nil  the  excitements  of  passion.  He  must 
purify  his  mind;  learn  to  despi^^e  the  body,  and  give  up 
all  dread  of  death.  He  rausi  be,  and  feel  himself  to  he,  a 
me-sisenger  from  ZeiiH  to  men,  and  must  tell  them  the  truth 
at  all  haxanls.  He  mu.<4t  give  up  house,  knd.  prQi>erty, 
and  esternul  eomfurts  uf  all  Borta.  and  take  up  with  the 
hardest  fare.  He  must  not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  as  a 
brother  love  those  who  be&t  him.  He  must,  as  the  ser- 
vaiit  of  Zeu8,  be  indifferent  to  Csesar  r>r  to  Proconsul.  He 
must  1)6  without  t\n'.  distraction  of  worldly  I'are — Epictetua 
uses  the  same  word  {■i.tspKrndaTta;}  with  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii, 
35)  — that  he  may  be  entirely  attentive  to  the  service  of 
God ;  and  for  this  rea-snu  he  must  abstain  from  marriage 
He  must  have  a  sound  hiKltly  c4>netitntion,  so  that  hU 
pure  doetrine  and  exalted  stunitard  may  not  be  attributed 
to  ihu  accident  of  bodily  infirmity.  He  must  be  endowed 
with  natuml  tact  and  aouteuL'ss.  He  must,  above  all,  l>e 
frt-c  from  every  vice,  with  his  reawon  clearer  than  the  sua. 
Few,  if  any,  fulfilled  tlie  Itifty  ideal  wlilcli  the  Stoic  .sage 
presents  of  one  who  undertakes  te  reform  and  guide  hia 
itillow-men.     Yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  euch  aa 

•  i>i».,  iii.  lU. 
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ideal 


(hibitt'J,  an'I  that,  here  and  lli 


was  cxliiinttfd,  an'l  tliat,  Here  and  lliere,  an  iailivKlual 
yfas  fuuijij  wlio  made  some  near  approach  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  it. 

PhiIfMM)pliy  yielJed  a  certain  amount  of  strength  and 
solace  U)  ubie  aud  cultivated  men;  an  increased  aiuoutit, 
we  mav  say,  among  the  Ruman»,  in  l!u'  aecund  century,  aa 
cx>ni]»ircd  with  the  a^e  that  witnessed  the  introduction  uf 
Cliristiunity.  The  Stoics  looked  forward  to  a  cuiitintiuiicc 
for  an  indefinite,  though  limited  period,  of  jwrsonu!  life 
Ijeyond  the  grave.  Platonists  may  not  unfrequeiitly  have 
ehemhed  a  larger  hope.  But  it  muat  be  renietnhercd  that 
ph{lo<;ophy  exerted  no  appreciable  indueiice  on  the  muss 
of  mankind,  either  iti  the  way  of  rcatraint  or  of  inspira- 
tion. They  were  left  in  the  adversities  of  life,  in  sicknesa, 
in  be'eavement.  and  in  death,  to  .>juch  consolation  as  waa 
to  be  drawn  from  the  old  niythologicul  system.  The  epi- 
taphs in  memory  of  the  dead  in  some  caaes  betray  a  craaa 
materialism,  in  other  cases  a  bitter  and  refientfnl  despair; 
while  many  exprcrw  u  hope  in  Iwhalf  of  the  liulovcil  who 
are  gone,  which  is  slow  to  be  extingimlied  in  the  faumaa 
heart. 


When  we  lonk  baek  upon  the  ancient  philosophy  in  its 
entire  course,  w«  lind  in  it  nothing  iieurer  to  Chrtetianity 
than  the  .saying  uf  Pluto  that  man  ia  to  rcsenihle  Gml. 
But,  on  the  path  of  Bpcculation,  bow  dc-ftxitive  and  dis- 
cordant are  the  conocptioua  of  God  [  And  if  G(h1  wf  re 
adeijuatcly  known,  how  shall  the  fetters  of  evil  be  broken, 
and  the  soul  altalo  to  its  ideal?  It  is  jnst  thesp  qurations 
that  Christianity  meets  through  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Jisu«  Chriat.  Gi)d.  ihe  Heai!  of  that  universal  w)cip(y  on 
which  Cicero  delighted  In  dwell.  U  bnmjrht  near,  in  all 
His  purity  and  love,  to  the  apprehension,  not  of  a  coterie 
of  phi]oM)plicrs  merely,  but  of  the  humble  and  ignoraat. 
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There  is  a  real  deliverance  from  tin*  bunion  of  evil, 
achiev«l  thrnugli  Christ,  actually  for  Ilinisclf,  and  jkj- 
tenttally  for  iiiiiiikiiid.  Hovr  altered  in  their  whole  cha- 
racter are  the  elliical  maxims  whichj  iii  form,  may  not  ho 
wiihuut  a2>iirant-i  iii  healbi.'ii  sugta  !  Forgiveness,  f()ibea.r- 
anw,  pity  for  tlie  poor,  univfirsal  comjKissioii,  are  no  longer 
aI>.sli*actioii5,  derived  fruiu  sgicc illation  on  the  ntlnbiites  of 
Ddly.  They  arc  a  part  of  Uie  exampli;  of  God.  He  haa 
so  dealt  with  tis  in  ttie  mitiidon  aad  death  of  H\a  Son, ' 
The  Croea  of  Christ  was  the  practical  power  that  annlhl- 
lai«d  artificial  distinctions  among  luuokind,  uod  made 
huaiau  brothtrliood  a  reality.  In  this  new  fictting,  ethiiail 
precepts  gain  a  depth  of  earnfstncas  and  a  force  of  irapri-^- 
sion  which  heathen  philosophy  could  never  imp:u-t.  We 
lul^ht  as  well  claim  for  starlight  tlie  brightness  and  warmth 
of  a  noon-day  sua. 

'Sm  Col.  iii  12;  I!j.Ii.  Iv.  M;  1  Pet  H.  18 :  2  Oor.  x.  !  ;  Ulto  xxIL 
27;  Johniiii.U;  IJohn  tii.  1«;  2  Cor.  «ii.  ft;  EpL  v.  2;  Pliil.  li. '/ j 
ua  Uifl  New  Tmumcnt  jMunia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  STATE  OF   MOKAW   IS   ASCIENT   HGATIIRN   SOCIETT. 

Bekeath  Uie  tranquillity  that  prevailed  under  the  rule 
of  Augtistus  C^iCAur,  t-ltcrc  appeared  api>atUng  i\gm  of  ex- 
haustion and  de«iy  in  tJic  oeutral  portiotie  of  the  Unman 
£inpire.  'L'lw  vrnrUl  waa  woary  of  strife,  and  resigned 
itaelf  to  the  sway  of  a  master  who  was  PUpportwl  by  a 
Btamling  army  uf  3-10,000  men,  and  who,  by  uljsorbing  the 
various  magistracies  in  his  own  person,  knew  how  to  corn- 
bin©  the  substance  of  absolute  power  with  the  forms  of 
republican  government.  But  the  iJcmv  of  thiit  virile  ener- 
gy, the  loss  of  tlmt  virtue,  wliieh  had  carriwl  Rome  forward 
on  ita  career  of  conquest,  were  visible  ou  every  hand.  The 
civil  wars,  from  the  ttriie  of  Sylla,  had  desolated  the  moet 
flourisliing  rcgiona  of  the  Empire.  The  wars  in  Gaul  had 
been  attendwl  with  an  enormuiiB  dn^truction  of  life  in  that 
countrj'.  Of  tlipso  wan*  Plutarch  says  that  Casar  had  not 
pursued  tli*^m  for  ten  ymm  "when  ht'  had  taken  by  storm 
800  tiiwua,  sulidued  300  elates,  and  of  the  3,000,000  of 
men  who  ma<)e  up  the  gross  sum  of  tJio^e  with  whom  at 
several  limes  he  engajiwi,  he  liad  killwl  1,000,000,  and 
taken  ea|>tive  ascseoud."'  This  loss  of  pnpnlation  was  [mr- 
tially  made  up  hy  the  lar^  influx  uf  Roman  coluniflts. 
There  were  countries,  like  Sicily  and  Ejypt,  wbuso  extra- 
ordiuapy  fertility  eualiletl  them  bi  reoovipr  nipidly  from  the 
devastatiii(r  effects  of  war,  atsd  to  furulsh  supplies  of  food 
to  proviuccs  whose  flgrirnttiire  was  blighted.  Greece,  as  a 
'  ViuCfflMuis. 
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conspf]  iience  of  the  Macetloiilan  and  liotnan  wara,  was 
covered  with  rains.  The  nioetof  her  renowned  cities  were 
reduce*!  to  villages.  Corhith  only,  favored  hy  its  sitoa- 
tioi),  rose  from  ils  ashes,  and  gained  njiidly  in  jinpulation 
and  woillh — llie  imiiHrnse  of  luxury  and  jirofligacy  keeping 
puce  willi  Its  gn)Mlli.  Thi;  iiubler  qualities  of  ihe  Hellenic 
race  had  vanished.  Still  proud  of  their  blood,  dexterous, 
supple,  uiiprinciptiM),  mid  acconipUsIied  in  the  art  of  cater- 
ing ti)  the  apiM-tite  (or  amusement  and  sensual  indiili^nttt, 
they  swarmed  in  Italy  and  Rome,  and  infected  thu  whole 
atmot«pIit.-rc  of  doini^tticniid  Koclnl  life  with  their  pestiferous 
influence,  Juvenal  pours  out  hia  wrath  at  seeing  "  a  Gi^ 
oiau  capital  in  Italy," '  and  his  t>com  at 

'"Tlie  lUtU-ring,  crin:;irig,  trcat^licrous,  artful  noa, 
Orflupot  lon^ap,  an']  never-lilusliing  inx-it, 
A  Pr«(?ftii  IriUr,  gnc  know^  not  what  lo  calf, 
Tliat  ■lilfU  to  every  totm,  and  Maun  in  all."  * 

**  Greeoe."  he  says.  "  U  a  theatre  where  all  areplayen*;" 
Uiia  versatile,  iiisinoere,  sensual  ra^e  "  make  all  jiarts  tlieir 


*  — "non  pomiim  fprre.  Quiritefl, 
Gnccftm  iirbeia,"    SaU  lii. 

'  Tbtn  linei  of  OilTon]  arc  n  free  pnrnphntf^e  of  (he  ongtnal ;  — 
*'  Inptiiiiiui  Tvlox,  audaiin  iwnlilii,  si^nuo 
ProiiiI'lUfi  vt  J*ai>ci  tunvittivr:  «de  (jutii  ilium 
ISmc  putco  ?    qiicmvic  homiaem  Bccitm  nUulU  aJ  do»  : 
Gfantmaticiui,  RheMr,  (i-MimeirM,  Piclor,  Attpliu, 
Aiiti'ur,  SdiusuobaltBi  UnltciiA,  Mtuiui:  ociiuIa  novlt: 
OnecuIusvMirieiM  in  CotIuid,  juwcrin,  ibil."    SaL  iii.  73-78. 
A  more  limHl  rcndi-rinir  ii  llinl  of  ^ada.D. : — 
"A  (|iiiclt  wii.  (ti«per»ie  impiilencc,  ojioccli 
Bouljr,  and  mora  rapid  itisn  Ihciio.    6a}r— what  do  vnu 
Tliink  lilm  lo  be?    Ilu  bnn  bronglilua  willi  lilmscir  wliat 
R)>n  7VU  pl«a*e : 
Onmmarian.  Rlictorician,  G«oiuelrK'inn.  Painier,  Anointer, 
Angur,  Rop»-d<in«er.  Phvaioian,  Witnnt :  ha  knf>ir«  •!!  ihinga. 
A  faungr;  tin«k  will  ro  iniu  bcaTdii,  If  iruu  vumoiand." 
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OMm ;"  they  caat  aa  eDchautmcut  over  all,  aud  defile  wHftt- 
ever  they  touch. 

Tbc  population  of  Italy,  like  tliat  of  Greece,  was 
diminishing.  The  slaughter  of  mcu  in  battle  was  n  coiwe, 
but  not  the  chief  cause,  of  this  reniarUahk*  fat't.  Tlie  country 
■was  blightc<i  by  slavcrj*,  to  which  more  than  to  any  other 
ngoccy  tbc  fall  of  Rome  was  eventually  due.  In  the  room 
of  the  furmers  who  tiail  otico  owned  the  soil  whieh  thoy 
tilled,  and  who  had  filled  the  Roman  armiea  with  hardy 
goliliers,  were  the  few  great  proprictfirs,  eacih  with  hit)  tliroiig 
ofbondm&n  who  toiled  in  the  fit'lda  with  fettera  ou  their 
limbs.  Tlius  tLo  mc«  of  iiido]>eiident  Italian  yeomen  was 
extirpated.  It.  was  one  conrntjurnn'  of  thi.1  calamitous 
change,  that  imnierous  acr«8,  whieh  had  previously  been 
cultivated  with  the  plough  nad  the  spade,  were  tnrned  into 
grazing  land.  The  grain  and  the  wine  which  had  once 
been  prodiu-wl  at  home  were  now  imported  from  abroad. 
Moreover^  the  small  land-owm-rs  who  had  bt*n  ItJt,  were 
expellM  from  their  homes,  in  largo  numbers,  to  give 
place  to  the  disbanded  Koldiers  of  the  legions  of  Angiis- 
tua.  The«?,  disluclined  to  labor,  and  having  no  relish  for 
their  new  abodes,  jiarted  with  (heir  properly — thus  en- 
larging further  the  estates  of  tlie  great  alave-hnlders— 
and  reported  to  Rome,  to  swell  the  multitude  of  vaga- 
bonds whd  rushed  to  the  Capital  from  all  quarters,  for 
purposes  of  plG:isure  or  crime,  or  in  order  to  feed  at 
the  publio  crib.  The  population  of  Home  exceeded 
1,000,000,  anil,  in  the  6rst  half  of  the  second  century,  pro 
bably  rone  t4>  double  lids  nunil>er."'  In  the  vast  throng 
tli.U  crowded  its  naiTow  streets,  which  ran  between  housies 
built  higher  than  In  other  ancient  cities,  were  mingled  rhe 
ooetumeii  of  every  nation,  and  the  confu^d  atx^nta  of  a 

•  fii'i;  Fried laniler.  Stttfn'jrvhiehie  Ratui.,  i.  54  »*q.,  wtiere  the  caJcola* 
tiuaa  iif  Biinwo,  KumpC,  Mnniiiardt,  «ik1  otlien  »rv  ooniuilcrcil, 
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Iiuii(lr(?d  dialects.  No  small  fraction  of  tUis  motlej*  popu- 
lace was  inatlc  up  of  ttit;  scum  of  ull  tlie  proviuces.  Juve- 
nal complains  tliat 

"  IfDng  since  Uic  KLreora  that  w&nton  Syrin  lave?, 
Hart  dweuiboguwl  itn  lUlh  in  Tiber'ii  w»v«l"  ' 

A  hoyt  of  ftdveaturcra  had  eomo  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  ooHficleace  of  the  grtait,  and  to  Htep  into  their  slioes.' 
Not  Ie*8  than  200,000  per&oiis  were  supported  by  domitlons 
of  money  and  provisions  froiu  the  goveriinienl.  To  these 
we  are  to  add  leijious  of  meudltsinls,  wbo  pickeJ  up  their 
living  hy  Ix-ggary  or  theft,  and  lodjjed  at  night  in  the  por- 
tiooea  of  teinplex  and  of  other  public  edifices.  There  was 
never  a  more  terrible  coiitra.-^t  between  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  opulence  ami  luxury  of  ihe  few, 
mid  the  dcititution  of  the  many.  Slavery  had  rendered 
all  manual  industry  disreputable.  Even  Cicero  takes  lhi« 
view,  making  an  exception  only  in  favor  of  the  fine  aria, 
where  money  is  not  the  sole  object  of  pursuit.  Ordinary 
trade  Is  stigmatizerl  as  unworthy  ;  teaching,  and  cumuierce 
on  a  large  stale,  he  regards  as  not  nnbecoming. 

Of  course,  iu  forming  au  estl]aate  of  the  state  of  morals 
at  any  given  time,  caution  is  retpiisite.  The  vehement  re- 
bukes of  an  austere  phihicjopher^  and  tlie  humorous  exag- 
gerations of  a  satirist,  cunnot  be  litcrully  tukeu.  Wc  mu»t 
guard  agnlnst  generalizing  from  exceptional  iiistano<«  of 
depravity.  In  the  worst  limciof  Home,  lliere  were  men 
of  probity,  and  women  of  unsullied  virtue.  There  were 
families  bound  together  by  tender  aRVTlion,  There  were 
brave  and  geaerous  actions,  and  examples  of  high  couragff 

*  *'  Jnia  |»iil»iu  SjrriiK  in  Tilxiriiu  defliixit  Oronlea 
Et  lingtiarn  «t  more*  ei  cum  tibicinr  chfiriJiw 
Obliquib)  nee  doii  i^nnlift  tymtinnn  ntrciim 
Teiit  CI  ad  C^m-iu  jiiHatpgTKluKr  )iiii-lLu"     Sal   lii.  8Z-6& 

I  Vbocrft  lua^aium  dodiuiini  tUMuiniqiie  futun."  Juvenal,  Sai.  lU.  7& 
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ftnd  self-safipifice  for  the  jmblio  good.  There  were  not  want- 
ing iadivitluuU  to  proUwt  again»^t  tlie  bmeiivBS  and  corrup- 
tioo  of  tlicip  ago.  And  we  must  not  overtook  the  extent 
of  profligacry  that  may  exist  m  our  own  day,  in  Cfarb^tian 
oountric?,  luid  (specialty  in  populous  dtica.  But  when  all 
ullowanoe^  nre  made,  there  enn  be  no  doubt  that  ftuiicut 
society,  at  tho  partit-ulur  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
presented  a  scene  of  unexampled  demoralization.  "  To  see 
the  world  in  its  worst  estate  we  turn  to  the  ag«  of  tho  saU- 
riats  and  of  Tacitt»,  when  atl  the  different  stre-ams  of  evil, 
coming  from  ea'*t,  west,  north,  tionth,  the  vices  of  barbarism 
and  the  vices  of  oivilizaUon,  pemiiants  of  ancient  cutts,  and 
the  latest  refinement  of  limury  and  impurity,  met  and 
mingled  on  the  banka  of  the  Tiber."  ^  Some  scholars  Imvd 
bei^u  dis}}OSLHl  to  deny  that  tlie  niytluilu(;iftat  religion, 
throngb  the  wtorics  of  vice  and  crime  (wrpetmted  by  the 
objects  of  worship,  tended  to  corrupt  thei)')|)ular  mind.  It 
hii9  been  claimcil  that  the  noble  and  b(>autiful  forms  which 
art  gave  to  the  divinities  maat  have  exerted  on  their  be- 
holders an  elevnting  influence.  But  thcso  same  divinities 
were  believed  to  be  napabis  of  tho  worst  forma  of  iniquity. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  (his  belief  on  the  young? 
It  in  idle  to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  Aristytle  ond 
Plato  on  this  point.  Tho  latter,  speaking  of  the  Blories  in 
Homer  about  ttie  heroefl,  ai  well  iw  the  deities,  eays!  "They 
are  likely  to  have  a  bad  efiect  on  those  who  hear  them  ;  for 
everybody  will  begin  to  excuse  hta  own  vioea  wh™  he  is 
convinced  that  similar  wickednesses  are  alwava  being  per- 
petmtcd  by  the  kindred  of  the  gods."  *     But  Homer  was  tha 

'  ProfcMor  JowpU.  Epa'let  of  Si.  PniJ.  p,  76. 
SU  U^  fd;  )(  onmitMii  ftXaliipii-  Td[  yap  iavr^  (vyyvinifv  lf(j  ■«4' 
t^■Tl,  nri/T^ili;  .it  &/n  roiafrn  ifjirtrrowrf  «  ital  h'fUi'Tnv  Kal  oi  Stiiu  ayx^a- 
To;™,  T.ii'lx  *^f,f,  ct&     Rnp  iii.  391  (Jcrwcte  ii.  2l«).     See,  *1»0.  Aiii- 
totk,  l\iii.  rii.  17. 
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one  school-book  of  Grecinn  youth,  Euthypiiro  justifies  hU 
tr<«tinimt  of  his  own  lutlitr  by  appealing  to  thci^xinnpln  of 
Zl'Us;  auii  !Soer'»tes,  denying  thut  tlie  story  is  true,  aays  that 
his  ivj taction  of  Hiese  impious  uiytlm  was  at  the  huttoin  of  ttic 
cliiirgt'ufiiupiety  which  wascommonly  brought  against  him.^ 
The  cauHtis  of  6Ut;ial  dcnioratizalioii  in  the  age  of  Augustu9 
were  lusnifokl;  of  the  fuct  there  ia  abundant  evidence. 
When  the  Apucitle  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  hi»  Letter  to  the 
Ramans,  deseribcs  the  hideous  vices  that  pri'vaikMl  among 
the  heathen,  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.'  That  terrible 
inilictmeiit  is  not  mure  wjvere  tlian  ihe  indignant  afisertiona 
of  Sfiiofa.  !Ie  compares  society,  where  every  one  niakea 
his  profit  by  injuring  sumebiKly  else,  to  the  life  of  gladiators, 
■who  live  toj»ether  to  figlit  each  otiier.  "All  things,"  he 
aays,  "are  full  of  crime-s  and  vices.  More  is  perpetrated 
than  csin  l>e  removed  hy  fona*.  There  Is  a  struggle  to  see 
whic^h  trill  excel  in  iniquity.  Daily  the  appetite  for  sin 
incrcaBes,  the  sense  of  shame  diminiclies.  Casllng  away 
all  respert  for  right  and  justice,  Inst  hnrries  whithersoever 
it  will.  Crimes  arc  no  longer  secret  j  thvy  stalk  bt>fbre  the 
eyes  of  men.  Ijiiijnity  has*  so  free  a  course  in  public,  it  so 
clcirainatc-i  in  alt  hearts,  that  innocence  is  not  only  rare'^ — it 
does  not  L-xlat  at  all.  It  is  not  a  case  of  violations  of  law 
ill  individual  cases,  few  in  number.  From  all  sides,  as  at 
B  given  signal,  men  rush  togetticr,  confounding  grjod  and 
evil."*  He  then  proceeds  to  specify,  in  a  long  catalogue,  the 

*  Etiibyph.,  0.    (Jovett,  L  305.) 

•  EoiD.  i.  M-as. 

'  "Nitnt|unni  invid  Jwinct  «lpicn^  n  «rricl  mpppnt ;  omnia  see! vri- 
W  fl  villi"  iilcim  sunt ;  pin*  (ymiitiillihir.  i|t»iiin  ([iio  I  po**it  coen-iliono 
Ninnri.  C'crtnliir  injfcnti  qutxSnni  D«t|Milia'  wrlaniinp:  msjor  ((iiMidie 
pctvanili  cnpiiliux  nitmir  inereL-jiiilia  e>t.  Erptilto  mclioHji  niiiiiriri»i)ii« 
Kwpcctti,  qiiocnnin*  ri->iim  ««t.  libido  «*  impingitj  bcc  fDrtira  jam 
■anient  «iim:  pnHcr  oculMeiinl;  wl-jon'ie  in  piiMimiin  iiiis^n  DC(|iiiiia 
«(,  M  in  omnibuB  ptvturiltu^  evitluit,  til  iniiucentu  coa  ritra,  kmI  Bulla 
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forms  of  iniquity,  some  nf  them  revolting  and  unnatural 
crimps,  which  exhibited  iheruselves  on  every  han<l.  Wb 
must  alluw  something  for  tlic  Bj>irit  of  declamation  tliut 
Iwlongs  to  the  Roman  philoaoplwr;  yet  his  tMtinjony  is 
borue  out  iu  itii  general  l«nor  by  othor  evidpnw.  The 
contrast  between  ihe  Romv  of  an  «irlier  ago,  and  Rome 
an  it  liad  tlienoome  to  he,  througii  these  sooJal  cvUs,  was 
a  tliGLue  of  indignant  and  HDrnnvriil  remark.  Jt  is  tnie 
that  the  RiHnan  community  at  the  outset  was  virtiioua. 
The  iieople  were  terajwrate,  industrious,  and,  after  a  mao- 
ner,  oonscieutioiu.  The  JoiueKtic,  as  well  as  the  public 
virtues,  prevailed.  But  after  the  power  of  Rome  had 
sprcm),  afler  the  conquest  of  Carthago  and  Corinth,  followed 
by  the  Kuhjugutioii  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt ;  after  the 
incoming  of  wealth,  the  ai-<^uain Lance  with  Asiatic  luxury 
and  vice,  the  committAl  of  the  young  to  Qret'k  pedagogues, 
the  spread  of  Greek  mythology  and  art,  and  the  iutroditc- 
tion  of  the  Grwk  Kliige,  the  old  Roman  charaeU'r  was 
broken  down.  The  ab^-ence  of  a  certain  refinement,  wliicb 
belonged  to  the  Greeks  even  when  they  were  steeped  in 
wnsnality,  led  to  an  indulgenfe  in  loathsome  exees'sej',  siioh 
as  gluttony,  to  which  we  lind  the  I^imaiis  addicted. 

In  cwnsidering  the  state  of  morals  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions, wc  single  out  certain  topics  for  8|)eeial  remark.' 

aU.  Nnmqnid  enim  Mogull  et  pntid  rnperc  It^niT  ITniliqne,  rdul 
mgno  (Into,  jul  to*  refii.*iue,  miaoentJum  otMirti  »iunt."     lit  fro,  ii.  i. 

'  On  the  ToanU  of  l!i*  niifiml  limfHcn  nxiety,  tee  nioIiicltV  Ewaya 
in  NMnder""  Ih-nkminU^krim,  vol.  i.  fl823>;  tmmljUisJ  in  llii'  WiC:. 
Rfj)oii!tonr.  t»1.  ii,  TbmpcfKiirv  lliniijtli  pieecul ing  n  nia-a  or  unquc*- 
tioimlilp  rurta.  worn  di^aignfil  u>  pxliilill  the  Hark  "itlp  of  lieuilieniam. 
The  more  pIciwiilT  fcalnfiii  of  ^iiH-ion'  -Doii-tv  NcBndor  Wb«  to  prwent  in 
unnlhi>r  hwjiv.  wtiit'li,  liowpser,  van  nril  wrillrn.  A  plPB  fo-r  llie  bcoffl* 
ciivl  inllneniw  nf  fJrwk  nil  wrw  moflp  liy  K  Jncnli,  In  liJ*  eouv  Uehndit 
KrtWliiin;  d.  TTrilen.cn  «iir  SMlirhlr'l,  Iriin^Itil-Ml  in  the  Ct'on'raf  Sbtdtm 
publUkctl  b}pS«uts,  tulwuniM,  und  Fcllun  i  IIiitoD,  1S43J.     Scv,  hotvavir, 
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I.  TmmoralUiea  oojinec/wf  u^ilh  ti>orsliip.  Amdng  variona 
nationu  orantiiiuity,  Luraan  sacriliL'es  were  in  vojfiic.  Tlio 
Tyrian«  hikI  C-artliogiiiiinifl  threw  children  intjn  liii^  fire  m 
an  <itf«ring  to  Moloch.  Tb«  Bruidiuil  prie^tte  in  Oaul 
BlaiiyhU'pLHi  huinnn  victims.  In  prp-hifttorio  timcj;,  hitmnii 
saorifipcs  lind  Imh-'h  pnuitispcl  liy  the  Greeks  and  Koiuanti. 
Tlie  far-lumod  otury  of  Iphigeiiia  U  ao  illiistrfitiitii  of  this 
primitive  custom.  Tii  lat«r  agos  ihe  Greek  amT  Rinnan 
f(%lin^  did  uot  coiiDt^iianco  this  sort  of  brutality.  Yet 
isolated  examples  are  recordwl  of  the  revival  of  tli«  hor- 
rible <nistom.  III  the  year  227  B.  c ,  when  it  wiu*  fuiiiid 
in  the  SiE>ylline  books  that  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  destined 
to  overpower  the  city,  the  llomans,  in  onler  to  verify  the 
prediction  and  tlm.^  to  save  themselves  fi-om  ruin,  caused  a 
man  and  woman  of  tht-se  nations  to  l>e  bnritHl  alive  in  the 
foruni.  It  is  said  that  Sexltis  Purn|)elus,  at  a  tim«  when 
a  storm  htid  shattered  the  fleet  of  his  enemy,  caused  living 
men.  sn  well  ai  liornfs,  to  lie  cast  into  the  s^aaRan  offeriiig 
to  Neptune,  A  decree  of  the  Setuite,  n.  c.  &5,  liad  abo- 
lished human  snrrifices ;  but  the  elder  l*liny  tells  lis  that 
10  his  time  they  were  still  uttswiunally  eiiadr.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  to  Iwtieve,  although  the  fart  hits  been  doniitwl 
by  some,  that  Augustus,  after  the  siirrendfr  nrPerusia, 
canned  300  captives  to  lie  aacrificed  oii  the  altar  of  trulins,  ' 

Lier.ntion5aiss  entered  into  the  rites  ofheathcn  worship. 
Prostitution  was  not  made  a  part  of  rcHgious  ecrvice 
among  the  Babylonians  and  other  Semitic  peoples  alone. 

Gimelct'*  critioiam  npon  Jacob'*  view,  ^reAmpMci.  I.  29,  n.  1.  Ther« 
u  n  fill!  diiwnwiiun  of  ititt  MultjrcC  by  Dr.  DMIinger  in  his  Jltidrnthum  ii. 
Jiulrnthum.  But  the  fiicW  nditmf^  Ity  tlii*  Icnrn.ii  wrilcr  life  rot  nlirnvii 
•iricll)^  vfrilluMe.  Ijiniimoiw  nml  ftcww!])  wen?  nol  mitnr  Inwliv-Drlliv  in 
anck'iil  liinni  than  llic;?  an?  nnw.  Comparo  (li«  aneoilolee  of  JiiliiiH  Vte- 
*iir  takvn  >ip  hj  D^ilinsi'T  'p  "13)  fr>>rn  Sueionlufl.  with  tli«  rcitiurka  of 
Mcnviile.  Itiil'iry  0/  thr  Rnnann.  ii.  390. 
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It  wtw  practisw],  likewise,  in  honor  of  Aphrodite  at 
Corintli.  TJio  iniitt.H.'iit  soiigs,  gymiiol^,  tinil  rt-velr)-,  wliioh 
Btt^'ndcd  the  Biuwhiinaliftn  and  otlier  fpRtivnls,  cannot  bo 
ntentioiH'J  ill  tiotail.  Tlit-  Ilaiviiic  orgies  were  c-arrlal  I»y 
the  Groolis  to  Einiriii,  and  Ix'iiig  thpncc  traiisftrrcd  to 
Rcimo,  led  to  must  inJewiit  and  Iniquitous  excuses;  so 
thul  tho  consuls,  in  the  year  189  n,  C,  inlerforod  lo  8ii|v 
press  ocrenioniis  that  Involved  munlpr.  as  well  us  gross 
dvlmuchory.  At  timt  time,  seven  tlioiiKSLnd  pt-rsoiw  in 
Rome  were  nnilxMl  in  llie  pmctioeof  tlin«e  friglitfiil  ni^ios. 
Livy  Mutes  ihat  8iiliK<?qut'ntly  a  Prietor  c-oiiderunL-d  tci 
d«at}i,  in  one  year,  3,000  jiersons  on  (he  charge  of  poison- 
ing, where  crime  wan  mixed  up  with  religion.*  The 
Rormns,  notwitlislanding  their  enrlier  regard  for  deeeucy, 
adiiiitte<l  rites  of  an  opptisile  cJiaracter.  Mythological 
storied,  which  were  adapted  toexnte  the  baser  propensities, 
were  represented  in  piilurfB  snd  statne",  and  swelled  the 
tide  of  corruption  which  heat  with  ever  inrmuiing  force 
agaiiiJ^t  the  aiK'ient  barriere  of  tliastity  and  order. 

2.  Tltr,  chtirafirr  am!  pmition  of  women.  In  Greece, 
women  tiijtiyfd  relatively  lt«*  fn-edoin,  and  less  infliicnea 
in  tlieir  families,  in  the  age  ofPerloles  than  in  die  Flumertc 
|)criod.  Llttlo  pains  were  taken  with  their  p<lmatioD. 
Before  their  luorringe,  tliey  were  kept  in  seclusion,  and 
iiniler  watrh.  After  their  marriage,  they  manageil  tlieir 
houf«.-Intlds,  governed  their  children  and  slaves;  but  thej 
had  their  own  apartments,  sogmralc  from  iJie  husband, 
and  si-hloni  left  their  dwellings.  They  ate  at  the  same 
(able  with  their  hiinbands,  but  did  not  do  this  when  hu 
had  giifst«,  nor  did  ihey  go  out  with  him  when  he  took 
menia  with  his  frii-mlH  abroad.  The  purity  of  the  wife 
and  mother  was  guarded  by  strict  laws;  but  tlie  atmoat 
lasity  ia  Hue  r«»[>ect  was  atlowf^  to  males.     Higher  idou 

■Liv^uxi.  »-19.    So  IKIliDKcr,  p.  482. 
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iu  rqjanl  to  the  education  of  females,  and  tlie  telntion  of 
the  wifp  ti>  the  hiulwnd,  arc  fouiui  iii  Plato  and  P]mar<;h,' 
But  Plato  waa  so  fur  governed  b/  tiw  prevalent  view 
tliat  the  prime  obiL-ct  of  the  marnage  relation  M*as  t^>  raise 
up  citljKfiis,  strong  in  body  as  well  as  of  sound  niiiid, 
and  was  8o  obiiviima  of  the  spiritual  uature  of  marriage, 
that  he  mnhes  a  community  of  wives  one  characterirtic 
of  tlie  idwil  rcinibhc,  Cullivutwl  Gr^^ks  made  com- 
panions of  the  betwra',  or  cnurtmana,  who  were  somelirnes 
willy  and  efhicntcd.  So  iniiou-nt  wuh  the  ocrnpation  of 
this  duaa  of  ]KT8oris  di?cmc<t  to  be  that  we  find  Sucralea 
making  a  visit  to  Theo<U)ta,  who  was  one  of  them,  and 
giving  bcr  advice  on  the  best  means  of  proseeating  ber 
business  of  winning  and  keeping  '*  friRods."  '  The  pro- 
fligacy that  reigned  in  ttie  declining  uge  of  Grecian  liis- 
tory  18  ilhifitratcd  in  the  st^^ry  of  Phryne.  This  foniotia 
courtesan  amassed  such  wmlth  that  abc  could  olfcr  to  bnild 
the  walla  of  Tbt-bea.  Pruxitelea  and  Hyjieridps  were 
among  ber  adorers;  and  when  she  was  charged  with  Athe- 
ism, the  latter  enjoun-d  ber  aeqnittal  by  btdjiug  her  unveil 
her  bosom  to  the  ey€s  of  the  judges,  finally  at  Eleusis, 
IQ  the  presence  of  myriads  of  spectators  from  all  Greece, 
5b«  personated  Venus  by  entering  naked  into  the  waves. 

In  Rome,  tb*»  wifr  from  the  first  bad  a  higher  poHition 
ID  the  household.  Xoi withstanding  the  absolntc  nuthoi"ity 
in  the  family,  which  was  wneedetl  to  the  butband,  she  waa 
more  his  companion.  Matronfl  of  the  type  of  C'orn*'Iia 
were  a  subject  of  (>atriotic  pride.  Mntrimonial  fidelity  was 
for  a  long  period  remarbnbly  observed.  The  Komnno 
boasted  that  for  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  their  his- 
tory, there  was  no  instanoc  of  divorce.  But  the  old  .wnti- 
ments  rapidly  passed  iiway  under  tlie  infliienee  of  Hellen- 
ism,  and  in  the  general  dccliue  of  Roman  cliaracter.     As 

*  Flmucli,  de  Amort,  24,  2&  '  Xenoplwo,  Mem.,  iii.  II. 
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fiarly  as  131  b.  c,  Mot«lIu9  Maoodonipua,  who  was  held  in 
gcnt^rul  adiiiiratiuri  for  Ills  homirablo  ilumi^stio  lift',  in  a 
sjie^cli  descrihix!  marringo  as  an  op|)re«<i^ive  biutlcn  which 
citiwns  would  gladly  be  vlnar  of,  but  whlcJt  tliej  were 
bound  to  ttiidL-rtHkc  from  a  sense  of  diuy. '  Divoix*  be- 
came more  and  more  voininoti.  Marcufi  Calo  did  not 
Iif«iL:iU?  lo  part  from  hid  wife,  willi  the  consent  nf  her 
father,  and  lit  hand  her  uvtr  to  his  frieiiil,  HiHrlrnsinsj 
and  tlicn,  alVcr  liia  dfuth,  in  nmrr/  her  again.'  The  lonn 
of  marriage  wIiirK  inviilved  the  stricter  ii-giil  and  religious 
surictitinii,  graduail/  di9up|i(.-ari!il,  and  niuri'iiLgvs  without 
the  mami»,  admitting  of  easy  seiKimtJim,  Ifeiuinii--  uiiiviTnal. 
DivorcTS  «inip  to  bo  events  of  every -day  iKiurretiL'c.  Cicero 
divort'<.'<i  iiis  wifo,  with  wboiii  he  ha*i  lived  fur  lliiriy  years, 
and  married  a  young  woiniin  of  wealih.  iler,  abo,  lie 
80OI1  divoreoil.  Seneca  speaka  of  "  illusiritms  and  luiblc" 
women  who  reckoned  time  not  by  the  nnfnl>er  of  the  0)n- 
euls,  but  by  the  number  of  their  successive  husbands,  • 
Meantime,  geduction  and  adultery  sjireud  until  Rofuau  so- 
ciety had  beninie  a  sftik  of  polhitinn.  "  Ijial-ions  in  tha 
first  hounes,"  says  Mominacnj  "had  l)eeonie  so  frttjuent, 
tliat  only  a  swindaJ  altoijrtherpxwplional  cnnlrt  make  iJiem 
the  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  jijdiirial  interferenoe  scemrd 
now  almost  ridiunloiia. '  *  The  Knniflsi  aristocrary.  in  the 
warm  season,  fi(icked  to  the  wattring-plares  of  Baioe  and 
I'utoili,  where  women  rn'meti  in  political  intrigues,  and, 
with  young  eBTcraiuate  Roman  fops  at  their  side,  dev«»ted 
tlirniselvijs  to  the  amusftment^  and  vi<?e3  pc'viiliar  to  these 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  The  stage  ac(|uired  a.a  irru- 
eiHtible  fuauinattoti,  and  women  belonging  tn  high  families 
appeared  upon  it  as  dancers.     It  was  one  fixture  of  tliiti 


'  Sm  MiMDimcn,  ill.  502. 
•  Vv  BtnHidU.  iii.  18. 


*  Plularcli,  Otlo  .Vin.,  jit.  M. 
*  MontmKii,  iv.  610. 
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clemoraHzed  condition  of  aoclety  that  men  reruaerl  to  mnrry. 
Tlivy  (ircierrL-d  uii  illicit  gmtiflaitLau  of  tlic  seiiscft,  and 
ebntnk  from  the  burdens  incident  bo  a  rannection  with 
Huch  wonieu  as  were  open  to  their  cliolt-c.  aildietod  as 
tUey  were  to  habits  of  profuse  expenditure.  The  effijrts 
of  AitguatuH  to  promote  marriages  by  legal  enactments, 
which  oifered  bounties  to  those  who  would  take  wives,  had 
little  eifi«"t.  Whore  marriagta  took  place,  the  chddron 
were  few  in  number,  ajid  [larenta  prt-ferred,  for  pecu- 
niary reuaons,  to  remain  alu)o$l  or  altogether  chihlleffi. 
Bnch  puri^nts  could  quote  the  authority  of  Cato  who  said, 
that  it  M*as  the  "duty  of  a  wtizeii  to  keep  groat  wealth 
together,  and  llwrefyre  not  to  beget  too  many  children."' 
If  a  tithe  of  what  Juvenal  and  conleniporary  writers  say 
on  this  matter  in  true,  licentiousness  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  Kotnun  society.  The  example  was  furnished  in  the 
imperial  family.  One  has  only  to  remember  tho  almost 
iucredihie  wickedness  of  Me^slina,  the  wite  of  Claudius  I., 
as  she  i*  described  by  Tacitus,  to  learn  to  what  an  onex- 
amplet]  ahy^s  of  profligafy  a  Roman  woman  of  the  highest 
rank  mnid  tiescciid.'  The  multiludea  of  slaves  presented 
an  ever  prf-scnt  temptation  to  sensual  indulgence.  This 
degradation  of  woman,  that  all-pervading  impurity,  be- 
longed to  the  provinces  as  well  ai  the  capital. 

3  lAtrnry  and  Extravagawt.  Frii-^ll linder  maintains 
that  the  common  representations  on  this  point  are  exagger- 
ated." Too  much  has  been  built  upon  exneptional  inci- 
dents of  wild  estmvaganre,  ai,  fi»r  exara|ile,  the  stories  of 
costly  pt-arls  dixM>1ve<l,  and  ewidlowcd  from  the  gnblpt,  in 
some  fit  of  road  caprice.  The  monstrous  proiligality  of 
certain  cmperore,  as  Nero  and  Caligula,  is  not  to  be  attri- 

'  MoRifDMen,  ir.  613. 

■  Tflritiifl,  Annnl.  si.  2G,  27;  Dio  Cwdiu,  Iz.  18,  31. 

'  See  Die  SuU»gtacA.  Boms.,  lii.  1  ten- 
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bated  to  their  subjects,  nor  even  to  oth<?r  emperore,  some  of 
whom,  like  Vesjiasiaii,  were  noted  for  frugality.  If  the 
RomaiiH  (lought  for  ciew  ileli(!a(-iee  for  tlie  table,  one  oodgo- 
quenee  waa  thul  they  were  led  to  naturalize  in  Italy  a  great 
variety  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  uat'ful  for  food. 
£ven  the  vine,  with  theartofcuUivating  it,  had  been  trans- 
planted at  an  earlier  day  from  Greece.  What  was  censured  by 
the  men  of  austere  views  is  often  something  connected  with 
food  or  dress  wliich  uo  one  objects  to  at  present.  For  ex- 
ample, Pliny  and  SeiLCca  inveigh  agalo»t  the  use  of  snow 
for  cooling  drinks,  ad  an  unnatural  luxury.  It  was  then 
something  new  ;  but  so  far  from  being  considered  a  supet^ 
fluily,  iuc  \ws  become  an  article  of  indtapcnsable  coa- 
veoieoce,  especially  in  sontlierii  latitudes.  The  entertain- 
ments of  the  higher  class  of  Uoninns,  their  wardrobes, 
their  silver,  and  jewels,  when  comjjared  with  what  ia  wit- 
nessed now  among  the  rich,  hardly  justify  the  ordinary 
judgment.  Neither  were  the  inromea  of  rich  persona  in 
private  lifc  then  larger  than  llie  luoomoa  of  individuals  of 
the  aame  clast  in  Europe  and  America  now.  Anecdotes 
relating  to  lioman  habits  may  crvate  astonishment,  when 
in  truth  due  c;[aminntion  will  show  that  they  are  not 
vithont  n  panilJel  in  rao<lern  sneiety.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  thnt  the  Romaiie  had  been  a  frugal  {leopte* 
living  upon  the  protlui-t»  of  their  own  soil.  The  influx 
of  commodities  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  through 
onnqucxl  and  oommeroe,  produce*!  a  voBt  and  rather  awl- 
den  revolution  in  their  habite.  It  may  be  true  that  bills 
of  &re  of  grand  feaxta  at  Rome  do  not  display  a  more  pro- 
iu9C  variety  of  meats  and  viands  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  dio- 
uer.  But  unleHM  all  tratimnnies  arc  false,  there  waa  a 
ooarde  up|K>tit<*  for  food,  a  gluttony,  which  Hailn  no  analogy 
in  the  higher  circles  of  modern  society.  To  pay  two  huD- 
dred  and  tiHy  dolUtrs  for  a  single  fish — the  tnullet — waa 
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no  doubt  unusual ;  yet  nccosional  iustaoces  of  this  Ifind 
throw  liglit  ii[ion  tl)c  ilrlPb  of  social  Iinliits  at  tlic  time 
wlien  tltcy  oucurrud.  The  humoruua  pa^-uge  In  which 
Javeual  describes  the  assembling  of  the  chiefs  of  state,  at 
the  call  of  Dumi^iaii,  t<>  determiiie  how  a  turl}ot  sliould  be 
cooked,  is  equally  significant.'  The  reader  of  Cicero's 
letters  will  rciucmbtr  the  deacription  of  his  reception  of 
Julius  Cessar  at  his  country  villa,  where  it  I3  iucidcutall^ 
mentioned  tliat  the  Dictator  took  ati  emebio  in  couneo- 
tton  with  his  (Jinner.  '  It  was  no  uncomraou  thing  for 
Roman  gentlemen  to  take  this  method  of  relieving  the 
stomach  of  its  contents,  in  order  that  they  miglit  indulge 
the  appetite  with  impiinit>',  or  prolong  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  beyond  the  u^nts  or  mpaoity  of  nature.*  There 
id  no  evidence  thnt  tills  loiitli!^oiuc  cui^toin  was,  usually 
nt  least,  from  a  annitary  motive,  not  connected  with  in- 
temperance in  eatinj^.  Suppers  were  extended  far  into  the 
night  Feinale«lave9  waited  on  the  tiblea,  attired  in  a  way 
to  excite  the  j»a?sioii8  of  the  guests  whom  they  served  ;  and 
when  tliey  were  inflamed  with  wine,  dnnoing-girla  wei-o 
introduced,  and  a  soene  nf  coan^e  revelry  en^^ued.  The 
eunrmoua  expenditure  in  baths,  in  villas  wi'h  their  gardens 
and  (ish-ponds,  in  magiiifioent  Bepiilchres,  and  in  worliB  of 
art  of  every  description,  nccda  no  illustration.  The 
Bomptuary  laws  which  were  frequently  ifwucd,  but  which 
were  violated  by  those  who  made  them,  testify  to  a  general 
sense  of  the  fiict  that  a  headlong  passion  for  luxurious  living 
was  breaking  throuj^h  the  boumli^  of  propriL-ty  and  of  tra- 
ditional custom.  Sjieaking  of  the  later  days  of  ihe  Re- 
public, Mommsen  sajs  :*  *'  Extravagant  prices^  an  much  aa 

•  6*t.  It. 

•  TniK  [iMMUff  imi'TOteil  In  Fonyili'*  Libert/  Orer«,ii.  IftT. 

'  Coinpnre  Son^ciu,  ad  llcivuun .-  "  Vomtuu  ul  odnni,  cdunt  at  Totnint." 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  Ml. 


JOO.OOO  sesterces  (;C1,000)  were  paid  for  an  exquisite 
cook.  Hyuses  wpro  eonstnintcd  witb  sj>e«i«l  rofcrciKso  lo 
thia  object."  "  A  dinnrr  vrm  alrfiuly  tlrstribi'd  ns  poor,  at 
which  the  fowla  wpfg  served  up  to  the  gueeta  entire,  and 
not  merely  tho  ehoice  portions."  "  At  Imnqticts,  above  alK 
the  RiHiiiui.'i  flisfihiyed  tlioir  Imals  of  slavu^  luitiiulcring  to 
luxury,  their  batiila  of  musiciniis,  their  dnriciiig  girU,  their 
elei»aiit  furniture,  tlioir  enritete  glittering  with  gold,  nr  pie- 
toria.Ily  erabniidered,  tticir  ricli  fiilver  plate."  Lujtury 
wont  on  increasing  in  defiiin™  of  all  law*  <lesignpd  to  curb 
it.  It  should  l>e  oIiSLTved  that  the  perioJ  when  luxury  and 
extravagance  were  at  their  height  inchides  the  latter  days 
of  the  Republic;,  and  the  century  that  followed  the  Wttleof 
Actliio),  extending  to  iKa  roi-^n  of  Vespasian. 

4  Unnnturrd  T'lee  awl  Pofhilion,  In  any  romparison  of 
ancient  aociiety  with  Christian  times,  It  Is  inipusMiblo  to  [laaa 
over  in  absolate  silenoe  practices  too  revolting  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  pairing  allusion.'  The  unnatural  sensuality 
on  whieli  the  Ap')stle  Paul  poured  out  hJM  indignant  repro- 
bation, in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans, 
prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  among  the  Greeks,  and  wa-s 
tAiight  by  tlieui  t>)  the  Romans.  In  Qrct-c-c  tlie  [lasnion  fur 
beautiful  hoy*  {TiaiSzpaaTia.)  was  relieved,  in  some  slight 
degree,  of  itsgniMncss,  by  an  infusion  of  aslhetic  sentiment. 
Tliia  kind  of  love,  springing  in  part  frotn  the  adoration  of 
beauty,  a-i-iumcd  all  the  eharart^ristira  of  a  sentimental 
attachment  between  pereons  of  dilTcrent  aexcs,  Aseidnoua 
dovotion  t<t  the  «Iijw;t  belovMl,  rivalship,  jealousy,  dcK|)uir — 
all  the  ]>lien(jniciia  of  e<iurt,*hip  and  love — were  connected 
with  this  iinnatiiml  relation,  and  served  (o  cloak,  even  to 
the  eyes  of  pliilo.-4())>Iicr»,  the  eliauieless  Indcpciiej-  thut  be- 
longed to  it.     There  m  scareoiy  a  writer  of  Greece  who 

'  Tho  facta  unit  (li(<  evidt'Doe  aro  praeGOtod  by  IKilhn{[(u  njui  hj 
Tbuluck.    Be«  Abtfve,  p.  1U7,  o.  1. 
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directly  coiidcniiia  U.  One  effect  of  it  was  to  <lis]ncHne 
men  to  marriage,  aa  both  Plato  aud  Pltitarcli  reninrkedj 
and  so  this  Ji:^u3tiug  vioe  conlributed  to  the  rwImHJyn  of 
the  po|>ulation  of  Greoce,  as  well  as  to  the  moral  ruin  of 
her  people.  JUiko  nio^t  other  Greek  vicxie,  this  funu  of 
ira|mrily  took  root  and  flourished  in  Rome.  Suite-smen, 
judges,  generals,  and  etupi-rors  were  guilty  of"  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  a.  o.  c,  Folybiiis  states  that  many 
Romans  paid  as  high  as  a  talent  ($100(1)  f»ir  a  Ix-anliful  hoy. 
Ciocro  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  bous  of  Senators,  and 
youth  from  the  highest  ianiilie*",  obtaiiic^l  from  the  jmlgns 
an  acquittal,  whifh  a  bribe  of  money  buuIJ  m>l  jnix-ure,  by 
Ihis  siiet'ies  of  prostitution.  Slaves  were  more  ■commonly 
the  victims  of  this  base  afftvtion.  All  pains  were  then 
taken  to  stunt  their  growth  and  preserve  tlieir  fresh  and 
efremiiial«  ap|)eanu)«e;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the 
case  of  free  persons.  The  fa^'t  that  storieK  imputing  tlie  vice 
of  which  we  arv  speaking  to  a  man  like  Julius  Cusar,  were 
in  Hrrutatlon,  and  formed  a  matter  for  jesting,'  even  if  the 
storieH  were  faW,  ahow.s  iJie  measure  of  Uileration  that 
was  granted  to  praetioeti  whl<-K  in  modern  titnee,  would 
render  the  perjieirator  -jC  tJiem  an  ouIcaHt  and  an  object  of 
loathing.  ' 

5,  Jnfanticitie.  That  sense  of  the  sacredneaa  of  human 
life  which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  is  due  to  Christianity, 
and  did  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  We  might  rpfirr  to  the  cruelty  that  btlongi-d  to 
ancient  warfare,  OS  an  ilhistratinn.  The  lives,  &>4  well  as 
the  pro|K'rly,  of  the  captured  were  a  forfeit  to  the  wmqULT- 
or,  and  ihuse  who  were  spared  were  sold  into  slavery. 
The  surrender  of  a  t<iwn.  («|>irially  if  it  had  made  a  stub- 
born naUtance,  was  the  signal  for  an  ludiscriiuinate  uias' 

'  Bueliititii..  Oiaor,  <9.  73. 

■  Sw  Prof.  JamitU'a  reinurks.  KpiMtUa  ef  St.  Pwit,  p.  76. 
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napre.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  dislinction  between 
cnn>ba tints,  and  the  pcatierul  iTihubitantB  for  whom  tliry 
iiiuglit — a  dijitincliun  wliich  a  Cliristiaii  civilization  lina  at 
length  fully  (^tablislied.  A  m-vnc  like  timt  wititeiw^I  at 
tlic  sack  of  Mugtkljurg  hy  Tilly  would  liave  nmacd  no 
surprise  in  ancient  times.  It  wwiild  Ikv%"€  li«eii  a  merciful 
trtiiimcut  of  a  couquered  town.  How  often  tlo  wc  au.'et  m 
the  writers  of  antiquity  statements  of  whirh  tlie  fnllowing 
is  a  spmincii :  "  When  our  feoUliera  liud  ctitcrcd  the  town, 
Cffisar  sold  at  aiK-tion  the  entire  fipoil.  lie  was  informed 
by  the  pun^ilitwera  that  the  niinilKr  of  heads" — [troiile 
sold  to  the  Rtioiaa  oiercbaQta  as  slaves — '*  was  fifty-three 
thousand."' 

PraL-ticcs  like  these  might  be  the  nalnral  result  of  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  the  trfatment  due  to  an  euemy.  But 
the  custom  to  which  we  have  now  to  advert  could  plead 
DO  euch  apology.  It  rested  upon  other,  and,  to  say  tho 
least,  e^jually  repulsive  maxims. 

Tho  right  of  parents  U>  destroy  tho  offspring  which  it 
wa?  not  thou|>ht  expedient  for  them  U>  bring  up,  was  re- 
cognized ill  lavF  and  practice.  Sumetimet;  such  cltildrcn 
were  left  by  the  Greeks  to  perish  by  starvation  in  some 
desolate  place;  sometimes  they  were  kille<l  oiitriffht.  The 
moral  teachers  of  Greece  did  not  ri.sc  above  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  mibjet't.  AristotU  approv'<?H  of  the  custom 
of  expo'^injj  iufaiitd  where  it  is  de«iro<l  to  prevent  an  exoesa 
of  population;  and,  if,  in  any  state,  this  irt  forbidden,  he 
reottmniends  abortion  as  a  snlistitute."  Plalo,  in  the  Re- 
publie,  hotdH  that  children  of  had  men,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, and  children  of  parents  too  far  advun(>cd  in  years, 
should  lie  destroyed  by  exposure;  the  state  is  not  to  be 
burdened  with  them.*    Auioug   the  Romans  there    luul 


>  Bell.  Qall..  ii.  S3. 


■  Ariatwt.,  iUrf.  vii.  14, 10. 
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been  origiually  a  luw  forbidding  ttie  destruction  of  infantx; 
but  tiiis  law  became  pnictically  (tbsolete,  Tliis  kind  of 
murder  was  tolcmtcd  and  practised.  Suetoiiiua,  dtsscrib- 
iiig  tlie  popularity  n(  fiiTiiiaiiitiua,  etates  tluit  on  the  oc- 
caninn  of  liis  deutb,  itiid  in  liuuur  of  liiiri,  new-born  in- 
fants wore  exptwed. '  Abortion,  whiHi  was  sanctioned  Lj- 
Arislollc  and  I'lato,  became  very  common  among  liic  Ro- 
mania, tx>  caui{ie  tlie  \mna  of  cliild-birth,  and  especially  Lo 
get  rid  of  tlie  trouble  of  rcariitg  citildren.  Cuet«}nis  which 
found  tbcir  only  apolo^  at  the  start  in  the  ancient  feeling 
that  the  stale  must  be  furnislietl  with  the  right  number  of 
ahl(>-bodit>d  citixmt),  oame  to  rest  at  last  upon  the  erucl  and 
ignoble  desire  to  avoid  the  biinicns  of  the  femily. 

6.  Slaverif,  In  the  princiiwil  stat*a  of  Grt«ce  tlie  nnmber 
of  slaves  was  fiir  in  exi-ess  of  timt  of  tho  free  popiilutioii. 
In  Atticai,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  ountury,  B.  c, 
there  were  20,000  friw  t-itizcna,  10,000  foreign  settlers  who 
were  protecitcii  by  the  State,  atid  4(M>,000  alaves.  In  Sparta, 
the  nuniber  of  actual  slaves  was  relatively  less,  but  if  all 
whose  condition  differed  little  from  that  of  Hcrvitude  were 
cttunleil,  the  ratio  of  freemen  to  bondmen  was  not  materi- 
ally diderent.  In  Corinth  there  were  said  to  be  4ti,000 
slavoa,  ami  on  the  ulaud  of  ^giim,  at  one  time,  470.000  j 
but  this  must  have  been  before  Athena  became  the  centre 
of  oommcrw.*  There  were  grtot  slave  markets,  as  Eplie- 
Bu*,  Samos,  Athens, — which  supplied  all  Greece.    Stnibo 


iCalipila.  5. 

•  TtiiKl'dieitilvmem  of  Ciisiiele*  fuji.  Alhtn.  v\.  p.  272  c,  :t*e  Smith, 
DitL  <^  Gr.  ami  ilanuxn  /IndVf.,  p.  103-V)  [Jallinger  (J-iulnUh.  u.  Jlti- 
iaith.),  p-  ff74,)  i»  proliublj  wrong  in  excliiiling  frianie  nliivci>  fnim  cliit 
Wtlmue.  SlaTet)  lieing  ivcknni>(i  an  j>roperty,  all  vcre  (.'oimtiMi.  Not 
■O  io  tlic  CMC  of  c'ltiM'n*  aii'l  m<^lim,  n<>r(!kh  fl'tLilie  Eeoaotny  of 
Alhaix.  p-  £'>)  e^imatM  thv  nuinlirr  of  iilnvi-Tt  in  Aihenn,  ini'liiiliiig 
iraai«n  aiul  cliilitrm,  nl  3ri5,000  Compare  the  dieuuwiiua  la  WaJlan, 
Btd.  iU  L'E&darayt  dant  FAntiquili,  to),  i.  c  riui 
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itatcs  lliat  io  hia  time  tens  of  tTion-sands  of  elaves  were 
lardwi  by  tlia  Cili'iiaii  pirates  ou  tlie  inland  of  Detus,  iu  one 
day.  Til©  treutraeut  of  slaves  by  tde  Greeks  was  mildpp 
than  br  the  Ramans.'  Only  tliuue  wlio  laburtMl  in  Uie 
mines  workeJ  ia  fetters;  but  this  class  were  numerous. 
The  Spartan  Helots,  who  were  serfs,  actaolieil  to  ttie  suil, 
were  trcatiHl  witii  cruelty  iu  later  liraes,  wlien  there  was 
more  fear  from  tlioir  insubordination.  Thucydidts  huvs 
that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  of  tliem  were  persuiwled 
to  come  forward  by  the  proaiise  of  cniitticipaiion,  and  were 
then  treacherously  munleroti.'  Slaves  in  Greece  always 
tmtified  under  torture.  The  master  tuiyhi  uul  kill  his 
Rlav'i>,  but  he  ociuld  beat  him  so  far  as  to  muke  him  a  crip- 
ple. There  was  no  protcotion  for  the  chastity  of  female 
sEa%'cs.  When  weary  nf  them,  their  owners  might  let  thuta 
or  sell  theni  to  houses  of  prostitutiou. 

The  stern  character  of  the  Roman  law  ap]»care(3  in  (he 
powers  which  it  gave  to  the  sluvelioldcr.  '  lie  was  tlothi.-<i 
with  absolute  authuril/ ;  he  coulJ  beat,  maim,  and  kill  Iiih 
elavc  with  impunity.  The  slave  coiihl  own  no  pro|)erly, 
he  could  contract  no  marriage;  whatever  connietion  he 
waa  allowed  to  form  with  a  woman  waa  dissolved  at  the 
command  of  bia  owner.  Slave;,  when  they  were  allowed 
or  forced  to  give  testimony,  were  examined  under  the  tor- 
tnrc.  If  a  master  was  murdered  by  n  slave,  the  veni^ance 
of  the  law  wag  visited  upon  aSl  the  slaves  of  hia  liouschotil, 
who  wer©  onicified  without  mercy.  Slaves  weie  brought 
from  all  directions,  bnt  in  the  largest  nnmhers  from  Asia. 
Wheu  King  Niconiedea  of  Bithynia  was  called  upon  by 

'  On  the  irhnle  iubjoct  of  Blarery  among  the  Greeks,  see  Bockw, 
CTorio/«,  Til.  ii-,  p.  20  seq. 

'  Hi»t.,B.iv  80. 

*  Upon  the  chftneteriBtica  of  Rom&a  &IaT«i7,  MO  B»ok<r,   OaUue, 

Reourt.  m. 
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Marias  to  funiiBb  his  coutingent  of  auxiliaries,  hcan^iwrired 
that  all  1)19  able -boilioil  sui)jut:u>  Uad  buen  dragginl  off  iiiUi 
slttvcry  by  Roman  tux-gathorcrs.  Every  Koman  of  niode< 
rate  lufatis  f«lt  a  |jri(le  in  owniii}^  nt  Irnst  a  few  slaves. 
There  were  individuals  who  owued  frum  ten  to  tw(>uly 
thonsaiul,  nuiHl  of  tliem  field  hanJ!".  A  fi-cedmau  in  tho 
Tiii^ii.  of  Aiigugtus,  who  had  loKt  many  slaves,  was  irtill 
able  at  his  death  to  leave  4,116.  Many  IiousuIioUh  were 
pu$s(%S4:-<l  of  as  many  as  500.  The  slaves  in  a  femily  were 
divided  into  groiijis,  to  e:ich  of  whittli  a  special  futic-tion 
was  assigiied.  Among  them  were  Inoludeil  carpenters, 
secretaries,  phvsieians,  and  architects.  The  architects  and 
oarpenters  of  Craasus  numbered  SCO.  There  woa  nothing 
to  prevent  an  irritable  or  ilrunkcn  maaler  from  wreaking 
his  roicuEmt'ul  upon  a  slave,  except  the  |)(X.-uniary  loss, 
which,  2s  tlie  market  was  glutted,  was  usually  small.  A 
flave  whd  had  given  olTenne  might  l»e  sent  to  the  arena,  or 
flung  to  the  lishes.  The  females  appear  to  have  been  as 
cruel  and  oppressive  in  the  treatment  of  their  servants 
as  tlic  men.  Juvenal  speaks  of  those  who  hire  a  Iw^dle 
by  the  year  to  liuh  their  servants,  and  let  liim  go  on 
vith  his  work  until  he  dro|)s  the  scourge  in  weariness. 
A  woman  of  hot  temper  ortlerB  a  slave  to  be  erurified 
without  caring  to  imiuiro  whether  he  may  not  he  inno- 
cent. A  petidant  female  lays  the  whip  over  the  bare 
shoulders  of  the  trembling  maid  who  is  dressing  her  hair.  ' 
Cuto's  mo4]tt  of  treating  hia  slaves  is  well  known.  To 
prevent  them  frnm  ^inspiring  together,  he  sowed  dis- 
BeiisiQO  and  fomented  qnarrels  among  them.  Aflcr  a  sup- 
per wlierc  he  had  sat  with  his  eiiests,  he  took  his  whip 
and  chustl»«I  the  servants  who  had  lailwl  to  do  their  part 
to  hia  satisfaction.  Worse  than  all,  the  old  slaves,  who 
oould  DO  longer  work,  he  sold  for  what  he  could  get  for 

'  &t.  Ti. 
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them-  Generally  apeakiiig,  slaves  were  considered,  and 
jiifitly  considered,  aa  at  heart  enemies  of  the  mafltcr.  la 
the  coiiutry,  they  worketi  by  day  in  chains,  and  at  night 
worn  lodgtxl  in  tlic  ergnstala — aixirtnienla  escavat*^  under 
gmtiiid.  Slavea  were  immcrous  ulmoat  everywhere  in  the 
Roman  empire,  but  no^rherc  was  the  number  so  grvat  in 
proportion  to  the  (wpulation  as  in  Rome.  Ziinipt  eatiniates 
that  ut  the  bcgiuiiiiig  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  two 
slaves  to  one  freemaa.  When  wo  consider  the  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  demoralization  among  the  slaves  tlicm- 
Belves,  tlie  temptations  to  periidy,  lieentiouancM,  ami  almost 
every  other  vice  to  which  they  were  exposed,  aiid  when  we 
consider  the  balc-ful  influence  which  fell,  from  the  unli- 
mited control  of  all  these  human  beings,  upon  tlio  miut«rs, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  yonng  by  their  fanitlinrity 
with  elaves,  from  llie  beginning  of  life,  we  fchdll  feel  that 
the  amount  of  evil  resulting  from  Roman  slavery  h  beyond 
calculation.' 

7.  R'nnan  Amusements, — iJui  Stage,  the  Cireut,  and  Uie 
Arena? 

TIio  vast  proletariate  in  Rome  were  not  only  Iniiigry, 
and  needed  to  be  fed,  hut  were  idle,  and  needed  to  be 
nniused.  Bread  and  games — Panan  d  Circcttacs — were 
tile  two  things  to  which  they  felt  they  had  a  right.  But 
the  pnl>li«  shows  and  games  became  an  engrossing  passion 
of  the  entire  {>o)»iilace.  The  emperors  found  it  well  to  oo- 
riipv  tinw  the  attention  of  the  iH?opIe,  who  were  divertcii  in 
this  way  from  thoughts  of  liberty.  The  great  gatheringH  iu 
the  circus  and  amphitheatre  took  the  place  of  the  as- 
Rcmbllai  where  the  Romans  had  chosen  thoir  magistrates 

»  COnpate  Wallon,  ii.  e  ix.  f  lafiacncct  do  VEftclBvaitc  Mir  Iw  cliwftea 

liW*). 

'See.  on  this  wlwle  lopic.  Friedliinder  iS.  263-481  (Die  Kchniii.pielcj, 
from  wlioni  nianjf  of  the  ■taleni«nl8  whicli  follow  biive  been  dnwa. 
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and  rcguliit^  public  aflairs.  The  buttles  of  the  nrena 
sij]il]|i<<d  tlie  place  of  the  contesU  hy  which  Rome  hatl  ex* 
1o[hIc(1  her  sway  over  tlie  world.  The  extnting  perforra- 
a«a  m  the  Circus  hetween  tlie  Pnlatliieand  Aveiitino,  re- 
•innide<I  the  siK-Ttatom  of  the  triiimphul  processions,  hulen 
with  the  spoils  of  kingdoms,  which,  for  a  aucce^sioa  of 
centunKi,  had  inarchod  over  the  sarae  grtmnd.  In  tlicso 
public  places,  the  emperors  ehowcd  thetiiselvca  to  thi'ir 
siil^ectH  and  bcurd  from  them  expressions  of  papular 
fccli  iig. 

Tlie  theatre  wa-s  too  tame  to  rival  the  more  stirring  ex- 
hibitions of  the  circus  and  the  arena.  Yet  thcutricail  ]kt- 
formanccK  had  a  powerful  attraction,  and  excKed  a  vast 
influence.  The  chiiracter  of  these  went  from  bad  to  won*. 
Tragedy,  which  inteivsted  only  a  minority  of  cultivated 
pcnons,  could  »carcoly  maintaiD  itself,  and  found  itself 
oWigecl  to  dopend  for  what  success  it  had  upon  etiowy 
flcenicrcprcscnlations,  in  which  clephautfl,  girafTcs^and  other 
animal^,  with  gorgeously  attired  men  And  women,  ^>as»cd 
in  glillcring  prm'casinn  across  the  stage.  The  Greek 
comedy,  and  the  Roman  play?  of  the  some  order,  had  a 
largi-T  measure  of  popular  favor.  The  subjeeta  of  the 
comply  were  Ijorrowoil  largely  from  the  iJocnttous  storied 
of  the  Greek  mythotugy.  But  the  Pantomime  gmlually 
usurped  the  place  of  almost  every  other  fifieeies  of  dmniuiic 
performance.  The  art  of  expression  through  movement 
and  gesture  was  carried  to  a  marveiluna  perfection.  The 
daneer*  were  beheld  with  an  cnthiisiunni  whieh  knew  no 
bounds  ;  and  as  the  niimca  were  commonly  of  an  unchiKte 
and  even  olwoene  character,  llicy  hml  the  most  corrupting 
efl«;l  upon  the  mnraU  of  women  and  uf  yotilh. 

The  Circns,  in  Julin*  Csesar's  time,  fnrnisherl  arata  for 
150,000  men.  Titus  added  seat*  for  100,000  more,  and  ia 
the   fourth  century  there  were   places  for  not  less  than 
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385,000.  '  Here  were  foot-races,  feats  upon  horee-back, 
euch  113  may  he  i)Ocn  in  the  mcxiern  otrcos,  And  other  lilco 
amu'i'ifosnila.  But  the  chiof  thin^  wa^  the  cKariot  raw. 
About  thid  oorUwt  the  m(wt  int«n«t  was  gathorcJ.  T-io 
eevoral  combatnn*^  wnre  put  in,  and  the  ohartnM  and  hoRKH 
owowl,  by  corapiiiiips — four  iii  niiinb>r — and  tliiw  ar*ra 
the  fftetions  of  the  cifcu3,  ofti-Ii  having  its  characlpri.itio 
color,  and  o'llintiTig  with  tho  most  anknt  focling  iu  hehulf 
of  its  favorite.  Thus  the  keenestexcitpment,  siinh  as  niijjht 
be  cvokeil  by  mattiTS  uf  gcavo  mul  Bcriuus  niomonl,  was 
biiidiiKl  in  all  classes  by  a  hi»rse  r.ic*.  Wlnjn  nolilea  of 
ancient  lineage,  aiitl  em[iGror8  themselves,  when  even  wo- 
men, L'tirtfreil  putsimally  into  tho  cnnti>sl>;  of  tho  olroii?  and 
the  nmphithenlre,  the  prostrattan  of  [loinan  dignity  and 
virtue  Heemcd  complete. 

The  gladiatorial  cmitests,  in  which  living  men.  ofleii  in 
large  numbers,  wl'|-«  net  to  fight  in  duadly  combat  with 
one  another,  and  with  wild  beasts,  for  the  aniuiscnoent  of 
spectators  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  are  a 
nio§t  iinpreiKsive  sign  of  the  state  of  moral  leeliiig  in  the  B»ci- 
ety  which  beheld  these  bloody  gaineawith  increo-sing  dulight. 
It  was  not  until  five  hundred  years  after  the  btiilding  of 
tlie  city,  that  thpi*e  gantes  were  introduced  from  Camjiania 
and  Ktruria-  They  took  place  in  fonnection  with  fiinrnl 
ceremonies,  and  in  honor  of  deceiised  friends.  First,  in  -6( 
D.  c,  at  t!iiG  obscijuits  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  three  paira  oon- 
tendt-d  in  the  aittle  market.  In  216  B.  r,,  nt  the  funeral 
of  M.  ^'Emilius  Lepidus,  22  [lairs  cnnteiideil  in  the  forum. 
Ill  17-1  n,  c,  Titu!^  Ftamlnlus,  on  the  death  of  his  fkther, 
canswl  74  paira  to  fight  for  three  days.  Afi  the  passion  for 
these  contests  increased,  demaijogups  and  magistrates  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  minister  to  it.  Juliua 
CiEear,  as  Mdih  (65  B.  c),  causeil  not  li'ss  than  320  pain 

<  Friedliindiir,  ii.  204  (3d  ed.). 
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to  fight.  At  the  gomes  vhich  Augustus  instituted  in  hia 
reign,  10,000  moujoiu«Jiii  tli»w  coiobata.  Tpfljan,  in  106 
A.  !>.,  ailcr  his  victoriea  on  the  Danube,  wiuaed  gladi.it-oriul 
figlilB  to  be  continued  for  four  mouUjs,  in  whicJi  10,000 
comhfttants  took  pnrt.  Besides  the  games  which  were 
given  by  iiiibllc  aulhuntv"  and  by  the  emperors,  there  were 
others,  often  on  a  large  scale,  which  were  provided  by 
private  imlividuaUattheirownexpeafie.  Thenmpliltheatres, 
with  their  circular  walls  and  elliptical  arena,  grew  in  thfir 
dimensions  us  the  rell^ih  for  thene  games  increasefl,  until,  in 
the  last  decade  of  tlie  firnt  century,  the  gigantic  Coliseum 
Bro^e,  the  stupeiidoits  niinii  of  which  still  remain  The 
gladiators  were  condemned  criminals,  prisoners  of  war, 
slaveci,  and  others  who  were  bii^HJ,  or  volunteer*^!,  to 
fight.  Ill  the  first  century,  a  maeter  might  sell  his  slavei) 
for  tills  purpose.  It  waa  a  common  punishment  {or  Blavcn 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tlicir  owners.  Gangs  of 
gladiators  were  kept  by  private  persons,  and  either  exhi- 
bited by  them,  or  let  to  such  ns  wished  to  hire  them.  In 
Borae  cases  they  broke  out  in  fierce  mutiny ;  in  other  caseii 
they  manifiwItMl  a  strong  attachrneut  to  tli«ir  owners.  In 
the  hut  davs  of  the  Republic,  they  often  tservcd  their  mait- 
tera  as  liody-guards,  or  braves.  The  emjienirs  established 
gladlatorini  schools  in  various  platies  for  the  tntiniug  ot"<H>m- 
bei'anta  fiir  the  arena  Immenae  edifices  were  oonstruetcd 
for  (his  purpose,  each  of  these  establish  meats  being  provided 
wirh  a  ror[>s  of  olTii-ials  for  itn  management,  and  with  phy- 
8i<ri«ns,  surgeons,  fencing  masters,  workmen  for  the  manu- 
fiicrtiirc  rjid  repair  of  weajiona,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  \'anoaa  capaciticA  The  gladiators  were  subjected  to  a 
rigid  training,  and  a  careful  diet,  and  lodged  in  cells  from 
which  they  could  not  escape.'    Ou  the  day  before  they  w«pe 


*  la  iha  niin«  nf  Pompeii,  ■kelotonc  of  glodiaion  U&ve  beeti  found  with 
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to  enter  the  arena,  they  wi!re  trcatfd  to  a  supper  in  com- 
moD.  There  some  sent  messages,  whic;li  probubly  might  be 
the  Is^,  to  their  frlcads,  olUcre  gave  themselves  up  reck- 
lessly to  the  gratifiovtion  of  the  appetite,  ami  Christiana 
turned  the  oocafiion  iiito  a  fraternal  luvc-firu«t.  Almost 
incrcillblf;  atutcmcutfl  are  made  ss  to  ihe  numl>er  oraiiimnln 
which  were  brought  into  the  amphitbi-atm  to  be  hunted, 
there,  and  to  mangle  and  devour  huniaii  beings.  In  the 
festival  of  a  hundred  days  for  the  dedieatioa  of  the 
Cotincnnt,  Titua  ia  said  to  have  brought  into  the  arena 
5000  wild  beasts  of  every  kind.  In  the  fe«iival8  lasting 
for  four  mouths,  under  the  auspices  of  Trajau,  iu  106  A. 
D.,  1 1,000  tame  and  wild  animals  were  slain.  It  hail  cre- 
ated astonishment  u-lien  Sylla  presented  a  hnudred  lions; 
but  this  aehievcnicnt  was  of  little  oceonnt  in  comparison 
twith  what  waa  done  aflerwardb.  Animals  wore  hunte<l 
Snd  caught  in  the  reraotc*»t  regions ;  even  the  eroendilc  and 
hippopotamus,  and  other  beiwta  extremely  diffiiMilt  to 
traaqport,  an  the  (giraffe,  were  brought  together  for  tho 
amuaoniciit  of  the  Roman  populiiee.  Theftrningcments  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  adajtted  to  exeUe  in  tlie  hi};lieHt 
degroe^and  almoat  to  bewilder,  the  speetaCora,  Thceilixens 
were  obliged  t^)  wear  the  white  toga.  The  loww  spats  were 
set  apart  for  tho  senators,  iu  the  mi«Ut  of  whom  was  the 
gallery  of  the  imperial  family;  next  above  them  were  the 
equestrian  order;  higher  still  tlie  body  of  citizens,  the 
women  sitting  apart  from  the  males ;  and  to  the  topmast 
heiicheii  the  nibble  were  adtuttted.  Over  the  iniiuenxe 
multitude,  who  thus  eneom|inssed  the  arena,  was  stretched 
an  awning,  parti -colored  anfl  refleeting  Ittt  varinuu  Kurm 
upou  the  ground  benealli.  Strains  of  in»itru mental  mu«tie 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  contests,  which  were  iutro- 

Iron  Mti'm  iiiwii  ilicjn,  «ha.  noi  bdng  able  to  Ay,  were  slowly  buri«d 
un<l■^t  tlio  aiihcii  of  Vcauviiu. 
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duoed  by  a  procosion  of  gladiators  around  the  arena,  when 
the  greeting  may  Iiuve  been  addreawwl  to  the  Emperor: 
"Ave,  Ciesur,  Impc-rator,  niarJttiri  tc  ^alutaoLl*'  Whea 
a  oonobatunt  was  struck  down,  the  victor  apiiealed  to 
tlie  assembly  of  spectators  to  decide  the  fute  of  his 
fiillcn  antagonist.  Menials  touehcd  the  slain  with  but 
irons  to  see  that  deatli  was  not  simulated,  Tliey  were 
dragged  out  to  the  dead-room,  wWe  tht«e  in  wlioni  life 
was  not  extiniit  were  despatehed.  At  intervals,  servants 
api)€ared  to  apade  up  tUo  ground,  eutui'ated  with  bloiMl, 
and  to  spread  over  it  n  new  coatitig  of  sand.  The  diver- 
»ionf{  of  the  amphiltiratre  were  far  from  being  limited  to 
conflicts  bt'twcen  men,  or  between  men  and  animals,  or 
nmon;;  nniniiilK  thenisnlven.  fiy  ingenioiin  and  eluborntc 
maeliinery,  a  Htage  e<mld  be  i/iade  to  riae  from  beneath  the 
grDinid,  and  ttioci  gurldonly,  with  the  men,  and  boii»4ts  and 
whitpvir  el.tp  was  upon  it,  to  ainlc  out  of  sight.  At  the 
apfwiiiitsd  iiioroeiit,  a  p]itffL«riii  would  fall  to  jtiewa,  and 
the  man,  who  was  standing  upon  it,  would  drop  into  a 
cage  of  wild  beaits,  and  be  instantly  torn  in  picwKs  before 
iho  ey^  of  all.  The  b'jyi  and  girl^  would  be  pleased  with 
the  gilded  a|iparcl  nnd  bright  crown  of  one  v/h»  came  for- 
ward ill  the  arena,  *lu-n  they  would  H(>e  the  flanies  burst 
forth  from  hi:s  dre^,  and  behold  liim  leaping  and  writhing 
in  agony  until  dtiith  emlctl  hiK  tnrtnre. ' 

The  Romans  were  not  satisfied  with  seeing  men  engage 
in  mortal  otmbat  in  pairs  and  i^qnadi^.  They  wanteil  to 
eei!  eiiruiTst  fi^ditlng.  and  blocKbbcd  on  a  lar-jcr  seale. 
Speclaclea  of  ihis  nature,  therefore,  were  presented  to  them. 
Julius  Cassir  wicbnitecl  his  triumph  by  an  actual  battle  of 
this  sort  in  the  Circiif*,  where  there  fought  on  caHi  side  600 
footOQCD,  300  cavalry,   and    20   elephants    with    men    in 

'  FlutftTcb,  d«  tera  Xummu  Vindiela,  9. 
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towere  upon  their  baoks.  This  was  only  one  of  a  scrioB 
of  bloody  cncountt'n*  between  largft  iKHlies  of  men,  which 
the  emperors  caa<4ec]  to  take  plnce  for  the  Jiver»ioii  of  tho 
populace.  Jillins  Cipsar,  in  the  ymr  -16  0.  c,  as  a  [lart 
of  hb  triiinipbal  game.<).  ctnned  a  lake  to  be  dug  out  on 
Biun*  Field,  mid  a  seu-fight  to  take  phicc  upon  it  between 
a  Tynan  and  an  Egyptian  fleet,  in  which  were  u  tlir)ii!<an<t 
soldiers,  and  two  tliou^nd  oun-imcn.  Angnstiis  gave 
another  sea-fight,  upon  an  artificial  lake,  made  in  Cassar's 
giipden,  oil  the  other  side  of  tlie  TibiT,  where  three  thou- 
Siiiid  9ohlLt;r3  were  cnga^.  These  and  variant  other 
battles  upon  the  water  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
great  sea-fi};ht  which  Claaditis  caused  to  take  place  on 
Lake  FueinuB,  at  the  completion  of  a  puliiic  work  there, 
where,  under  the  eyes  of  an  innunierabte  multitude  that 
covered  the  neigbborinj^  shores  and  liilla,  two  fleets,  with 
nineteen  thousand  armed  men  on  board,  engaged  in  a 
gangiiinLin'  eombat.  Over  this  Mtruggle,  where  mimiery 
and  Hteni  reality  were  blended,  the  Empcrnr  ppvaided, 
with  Agrippira,  clad  in  a  mantle  refulgent  with  gold,  at 
bis  side.' 

It  mufit  be  remembered  that  the  gladiatorial  gamos  in- 
stitnted  bv  tho  miperon  and  other  high  ofBeiii-H  of  state, 
were  not  the  only  eontc»<t.s  of  thi:*  kind.  Similar  ex- 
hihitioiia.  on  privAti>  nceount,  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  were  very  frecjueiit  in  Italy  and  el.sewhere.  Among 
the  most  duriible  mnnunient*  of  antiquity  are  the  uniphl- 
tbentres  whieh  are  found  wherever  the  Roman  rule  ex- 
tended. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  averse  to  these  exhibitions, 
where  lh«  human  form  wa-*  gasheil  and  nmugletl.  But  thi.s 
repugnanre  diminisheil  with  fnmiliarity.  Jo«ephns  tells  us 
tluit,  in  Judea,  Ilerod  Agripim  had  700  pairn  fvntcnd  iu  odb 

'  Sm  tlie  ilracriplion  of  Tnuituri,  Aiiiai,  xii.  C& 
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day.'  In  all  tlie  proviuoes  of  the  empire,  tlicae  brutal  and 
brutal iiiing  spectaelea  were  exliibited.  Tlie  Latin  wriUrs, 
with  tliB  exception  of  Scueca  in  a  single  passage,  give  lliera 
tlieir  aj)]>rcival.  Abliorrcnt  to  tlio  spirit  of  C'ltristianity, 
tiiey  were  denounced  by  Christian  teachrrs  from  the  outset- 
C-tnstADtine  wsui  tlie  Kn^t  to  eondemn  them  in  an  odiot.  But 
tlib  inliiimfln  <Hvcr»ion  cnntiiiUE^  at  Koine  utitil  the  rpigii 
of  Ilonoriiis  (404  A.i>.).  Teleniaebu^,  un  Asiatic  monk, 
leaped  ioto  the  arena  to  sfpnmte  two  enmbntant^,  and  was 
stoii«l  t<i  dealb  by  the  pL-opIe,  wim  were  angry  at  tliis  intM"- 
fereiKt'  with  iheir  picasnrc.  But  be  was  honureil  as  a  ni«r- 
^r,  and  the  laws  of  Honorius,  proliibitiitg  tliese  cnntesLs, 
were  oljoyed," 

One  may  a'*k  how  it  veas  possible  for  men  and  women  to 
enjoy  spM'lavles  of  agony  and  death,  the  bare  narrative  of 
whieh  excites  an  emotion  of  horror.  We  may  l»e  aided  in 
Btime  slight  degree  to  conipri'hend  this,  by  reculliirtiiig  how 
throngs  will  gather  now  to  witno*«  a  bull-tight  or  a  prize- 
fight; and  still  more,  by  the  scenes  that  took  place  (brmerly 
in  (.'onnection  with  public  excrulloiis.  But  ChriHtiauity  Iium 
90  far  modififxl  the  Hcntiim-n(s  that  no  mo<lrni  riistom  «iii 
n(T(>rd  mure  th»n  a  laiut  parallel  to  the  brutality  of  ilic  uin- 
phitbpiitre.  What  a  ghiuitly  impression  is  niatle  wln-n  we 
find  Ovid,  at  a  time  when  the  sextw  wi-re  not  sotiti  apart, 
gji^nking  nf  this  as  a  Ht  plar«  for  the  lover  to  prfisccuie  hiti 
wiit:  he  can  iliscu-a  llic  pnigniinme  with  Ida  croinpiinion, 
say  soil  things  in  the  intervals  between  the  cum  huts,  and 
join  Iter  in  a  ^v-ager  as  tn  the  result  of  the  conte^^t  wbirh 
eads  iu  the  butoliery  of  one  or  tlic  other  of  tlic  cH>nd)alnnt».' 
We  can  anoount  for  such  a  stato  of  things  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  gladiators  wi^re  cousidereJ  aa  condt-mned  or  worth- 
less men,  lor  wboeo  lives  nobody  cared.     Human  rigbta 


*  Amif)..  jix.T.fi. 
■  Ai«Ani.i.,lMMiq. 


» ThcwloH!!,  H.  K,  V.  28. 
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ftod  human  equality  were  the  vaguo  thoorioa  of  a  few 
philoiHiphcrs.  Iiitematiunal  law  L'xi^tod;  only  in  its  pudi- 
nacnts.  Liixiirj-  mid  vice  hiul  dnllcd  the  nppotlte  for  di- 
versiona  lewa  tyrpiWe  and  exciting. 

Siicli  waa  tUc  stale  of  society  ia  the  first  wntnry.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  a  consciousncfie  of  tlie  decay  and  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  all  things  wliich  men  hud  nju»t  valued. 
The  noblest  men  touk  refuge  in  IStoicism  ;  and  Btiicide  was 
frcqacnL  among  them.  A  veni  of  niclaucholy  runs  through 
the  histories  of  Tacitua.  Repeatedly  he  adverts  to  the 
wratli  of  the  f^vdi  against  the  Kuiitau  state,  ad  a  iaot  to  be 
taken  for  granied.  He  ajiol-igiswa  for  tlie  interminable 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  flutferiings  wliich  he  is  eomi>clled  to 
record.  "  The  more  I  raediiate,"  he  says,  *'  upon  the 
events  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pn-ascd  with  the  caprieiouB  uncertainty  which  mocks  the 
calculations  of  men.'"  He  was  oppressed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  gloomy  drama  of  human  history.  It  hu'i 
not  a  period  of  ho|>c,  but  of  sadness  and  despair.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  stopped  its  motion  and  to  have  be- 
gun to  ditisolve  itself  inlo  the  priniilive  cliaoa.  An  incu- 
rable internal  di&Oitse  had  fastened  upoa  the  Roman  State, 
aad  wliat  nos  there  beyond  it? 


LicentioDsneas  and  cruelty,  the  two  characteristic  victa 
of  ancient  snciety,  which  profhieed  a  brood  of  unnalural 
sins  and  crimes,  did  not  prevail,  to  be  sure,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  the  different  peritMls  of  ancient  history.  Undpr 
Trajan  and  thw  Anlnnines  there  was  a  better  stale  of  thingM 
than  existed  in  the  era  which  we  have  chiefly  considered 

>  Mlhi,  t[iiAnUi  pliiN  Kcentiiim  mcu  veU'nim  nvulvo,  l«nlo  cnngii 
lodilirla  i«ntm  ninrialliiiit  ciincliti  in  ni^K«rii>i  olmcr-Txnriit.  Qutppe 
ftinii,  iipp,  vcni-rntiiiiio.  (lotiiis  nmno^  (lGMilnah>ntiir  imperi-o,  <|ii)im,  quvm 
fuluruiu  ftriacipcnt  furtuuii  iu  ucvulto  tcneW."     Annnl.  lii.  18, 
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ill  this  rhaptor.  When  we  go  h^ck  to  an  earlier  period,  to 
the  age,  for  example,  when  Atht-iw  wm  in  its  glury,  there 
is  likewise  presented  a  leas  revolting  picture  Aud  yet 
we  mast  join  in  the  verdict  of  a  aeholiir,  not  wanting  in 
catholicity'  uf  judgment,  "that  if  the  inner  life  had  been 
jiresenlerl  to  ns  of  that  period  wliich  in  political  great np^ 
and  art  Im  the  miwt  brilliiint  ei>och  of  hiiinunit)-,  we  ^hnitld 
have  lurued  away  froiu  the  sight  with  loathing  and  detes- 
tation. The  greatest  admirer  of  heathen  writers,  the  man 
endowed  with  the  lineat  sensibilities  fcir  beauty  ami  form, 
would  feel  at  once  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixerl  between 
UH  »nd  ihem,  which  no  wilMngne^^  to  make  jillnwRncc  for 
the  difTereiice  of  ages  and  eonntrica  would  eimblc  us  to 
pas'?."  '  Thifi  (linparity  between  hcnthen  and  Chriptian 
Boricty,  it  cannot  l>e  denied,  itt  mainly  dne  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  one  the  objects  of  worship  were  the  imperfect 
creatures  of  human  fancy,  and  worship  was  itself  largely 
sensiioiie,  while  under  the  olJier  (he  objectjt  of  religioufi 
faith  ef)rre8|M)ml  tu  the  true  ideal  of  pcrlcction,  aud  worship 
riaea  to  an  unseeQ  world. 

■  Ptoteaor  Jowou,  Epp.  of  St.  Ptiuf,  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  ItELtcroi'S  CONniTIOJf  OP  THE  JEWS  AT 
TUK   BIKTU    UK  CHKUTT, 


Ox  the  eoslcm  boMers  of  the  Roman  empire,  itilwbiHng 
a  narrow  utrip  orU'rriturv,  dwelt  a  pouple  who  tiefiwl  evt>ry 
atu-mpt  to  brpflk  up  tlieir  nntiimal  fwling,  nnd,  in  RpJtc  of  a 
siiSj<<(-lion  to  fureign  domiiialiuii,  wlik-li  had  lastwJ  fop  more 
than  five  hundred  yoara,  still  tHJiifidRnlly  believed  thnt  tbey 
were  the  predestiiKKl  oonqnerurs  and  rulers  uf  tiiankiiid. 
The  germ  of  this  great  liope,  whieti  bml  grown  into  an 
absorbing,  ]iassionate  exjux-tiitintij  a[it4>dnl<?<l  iheir  existence 
as  a  nation.  It  lay  in  u  divine  piirpo^ie  revtstlcd  tu  ihvir 
progenitor,  Abrahnin,  that  hi?  posterity  should  be  ok  tlio 
aturs  for  multitude,  and  that  irora  cbeni  a  bl^'iiiig  should 
go  forth  toall  other  nations.  Suob  was  the  prospt-ct  that  wsa 
opened  In  the  nouI  uC  tlie  Patri:in;h,  n  faithful  worshipper  of 
theooly  trueOod,  in  the  midst  of  the  »pr«»dinj(  idolatry.  Of 
the  Hebrew  people,  as  of  no  other,  was  il  true  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  religion  wa»  oonwiiously  the 
one  end  and  aim  of  their  being.  That  the  true  religion 
might  Iwrtli  attain  to  its  perfect  development,  and  gather 
all  maiikind  undep  its  sway — this  may  be  twid  to  lie  the 
i<l»i  of  tlieir  history.  Their  abode  for  several  eenturiea  id 
Egypt,  following  u|)on  the  nomadic  lile  whicb  they  had 
previously  led,  brought  them  into  canttict  with  what  was 
even  then  un  ancient  and  civilised  people,  Fmm  the 
Egyptians  they  learned  tlie  mechanical  arte;  hut  from  the 
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sedunliofw  of  tlieir  religion  the  Htbrews  were  savorl  by 
tilt'  liiMtile  reltitbiis  lliat  sprang  up  io  ronseqiieiirc  of  tlie 
oiiprtxisioH  with  which  tliey  were  tn>at«].  Mtmea,  their 
(leliverpr,  stiiids  also  at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  llie  in- 
t*'rprL>ti>rs  of  tlie  will  of  Gixl,  who  rame  forwiinl  fnnij  time 
to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  an  age  lul^^lil  ntpiirc,  to  give 
expn^sion  to  wliuCover  was  det-j^st  and  holirst  in  the  reli- 
giiiiis  life  of  the  pei>[)Ie,  aiiJ  by  impaasioucd  rebuke,  exiior* 
tation,  and  command,  to  purifj  their  conduct  and  exalt 
their  enbliUHiasui. 

With  the  lej^islation  of  Moses,  tlic  Jewish  eoniiiion- 
wealth  begun.  Now  for  the  first  lime  they  bti-anie  a  politi- 
cal community.  Thejr  were  to  stand  under  the  spcdal 
pn>tectioii  and  guidance  of  God,  who  waa  not,  however,  a 
mitional  Goil,  ia  llie  narrow  sens*  of  heathenism,  but  the 
Supreme  Creator  and  iiulcr  of  the  whole  earth.  Thus 
their  religion  waa  di5tiiigui.-^hi-d  from  every  other  ancient 
faith  by  being,  of  necessity,  exclusive,  and  intolerant  of 
diasrnt.  They  were  to  be  witncsees  Ibr  God,  a  nation  of 
priests,  set  apart  from  wthcr  jieoples  by  viiiuc  of  this  rela- 
tJon,  and  by  the  unique  jtolity  under  wliich  they  were  to 
live.  In  kreping  the  divine  law,  they  fulfilled  their  pitrt, 
and  acquired  a  title  to  tlie  promises  connceled  with  ubedi- 
enee.  Tliis  covenant  betweeu  them  and  Jehovah  was  the 
mrtj/na  e^arta  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  For  about  4-"»0 
yenr*,  afler  cntcrinn  Pale«linc,  tlicj-  lived  in  a  kind  of  the- 
ocratic state,  governed  by  judges,  who  arose  in  diflerent 
pliicvfl,  and  from  time  to  time,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
divine  call  to  exercise  the  fiinctiona  of  leadership.  Anar- 
chy led  to  the  jKtpuW  demand  for  a  monarchical  svKtem. 
Dan^r  from  foreign  enemies  enlled  for  a  firmer  political 
orgnniKition  ;  and  to  thb  motive  was  adde<I  the  considera- 
tion that  while  Samuel,  the  last  and  nnwt  eminent  of  the 
judges,  luid  grown  old,  his  sons  were  not  worthy  to  succeed 
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to  his  power.  Accordingly,  in  1099  B.  C,  Saul  vm  orowmxl 
king.  Xbe  Tlieocracj-,  however,  did  not  cease  with  this 
change.  Side  by  side  with  the  kings,  stood  the  prophets 
to  utter  the  divine  wiM  to  ruler  and  subjet-t,  to  curb  and 
rebuke,  tw  well  fts  to  Btimuliite  and  uphold  the  temporal 
power.  Nor  did  the  tnouarcliy  operate  to  quench  the 
higher  hopes  of  Itiracl. 

Under  Duvid  aud  Solomon  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom were  carried  to  the  EuphmlcB  and  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  This  vuit  extcniiion  of  ]JOwer  seeriied  to  foretoUen 
the  rcaliitation  of  the  pnnnise.  Jonisnlem,  ivhieli  had  been 
oonquureJ  from  the  Caiiaaiiitt'S  by  David,  licnune,  with  its 
palace  and  templo,  the  centre  of  saeerdolal  and  ref^al  splen- 
dor. But  not  one  of  llie  kings  was  the  man  demnnded  by 
tlie  deojieat  purposes  and  iispiratiims  that  were  latent  in  the 
religioH  of  Jehovah.  Hence,  the  Messianic  hope,  while  it 
actjuired  a  now  dL"finiteiict«s  through  the  tj-pe  and  pretursor 
wliieh  the  niotiaifhy  rurriiahed,  remained  unfulfilled.'  More- 
over, the  teniponil  gnuideur  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  lux- 
ury and  corruption  that  were  iiicideutal  to  it,  menaced 
tliat  pure  religious  development  which  was  the  heaven- 
appointed  work  of  the  nation.  Sulomon  built  the  temple, . 
and  eWvatet]  the  ])rie«trhood  and  worship  of  the  Sanctuary. 
He  excited,  also,  ninong  the  people  a  n-llsh  for  wisdom,  of 
which  he  wwt  venerated  aa  the  lijiinder  und  master,  in  all 
8uh*e<^uent  times.'  Ilia  reign  became,  in  after  times,  a  sym- 
b»l  of  earthly  glory  and  rirhew.  But  hid  inagiiificeiice  was 
costly,  and  involved  Ihe  burdensome  taxaiion  of  his  suh- 
Jcctei  His  son,  Rehoboum,  arrogantly  B|mnied  the  peti- 
lions  for  relief  which  were  presented  to  him  by  thediwif- 
fetrteti  [icopto  ;  and  the  t('n  tribes  mirth  of  Judca,  |uiitly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  from  tribal  jealousy  aud  from  d 
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contimie^  attachment  to  (lie  bouse  of  Sau),  renounced  their 
allegimicc.  The  kingdom  waa  tlma  divided  forever.  Tliis 
was  in  875  d.  c  From  tliia  time,  moiiarchy  among  the 
Hehrewa  approaches  its  diasoiiition.  It  rose  to  full  vigor 
under  the  auspiixas  of  Duvid  ;  ib*  era  of  splendor  waa  the 
reign  of  Solumou ;  but  its  tJiird  and  final  period,  though 
much  lunger  tliau  either  of  the  others  that  prv-ceded  it,  waa 
one  of  decline.  Israel,  the  northern  division,  fell  a  prey  to 
Assyrian  invasion.  Samaria,  the  capital,  was  tiken  by 
Shalmanreer  in  722  B.  c,  and  u  multitude  of  Israelites  were 
dcportwl  from  tlieir  country.  ]»  their  room,  heathen  were 
introduced,  and  hence  the  Samaritana,  being  of  mixed  de- 
scent, aa  well  us  separated  from  the  temple,  were  ever  after 
counted  an  aliens  and  foes,  Their  |>osition  could  not  l>e 
more  completely  or  concisely  expressed  than  iu  the  words 
of  the  Kvang^list:  "For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  wilh 
the  Samaritans."  *  Jiiiica,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
lat'Cr,  followed  the  fate  of  Israel.  In  588  D,  c.  Jerusalem 
was  capturwi  by  NebiK-hadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  and 
the  princi{ui1  iithabilants  carriet]  off*  into  exile.  This  tcr* 
rihle  eatastrophe  did  not  rrtifih  the  fiitth  and  hope  which 
had  animated  the  Jewish  heart  through  all  preceding  vieis- 
eitiides  i>f  the  national  history.  Rather  was  it  true  that 
just  in  thifi  era,  bt-fur*  iiiid  during  ihe  Kxile,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  rose  to  its  loftit*!  height.  There  was  a  faithful 
l)ody  wild  were  inspired  with  the  iineon(|ucrablc  conviction 
that  the  kingdom  of  Grtid,  how  (rarnplal  in  the  dn^t.  was 
{m|K!rishable,  and  tliat  its  adversaries  would  be  bruken  in 
piwws. 

The  monan^hy  had  fallen.  It  had  given  the  jieople  of 
God  a  name  and  fame  among  the  nntlnns.  It  had  aided, 
in  many  ways,  in  the  preservation  and  developnieiit  of  the 
national  religion.     Compare  the  Songs  of  Deborah  with  tlio 
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Pgnlms  of  David. '  But  the  moiinrotiy  embodied  au  ele- 
mcnt  of  force  tlirough  which  the  religion  ooiitd  neither 
attain  to  its  pcfriection  hi  the  coiiccpii»ns  and  life  of  the 
people,  nor  dilTnse  itself  ahrunti  upon  the  earib.  The  civil 
unity  of  thu  nation  was  now  brokfii  in  piwx-g,  Nothing 
was  Ifft  to  tliem  in  th«ir  helplpHsnww  lint  tn  fall  hack  upon 
the  truths  of  that  roligioii,  and  the  auccwr  of  God.  To  no 
eartldjf  [wwer  coiihl  thr-y  tool*  flir  sympathy  oi-  help.  Thiis 
religion  a!vs«mpd  its  ngtitful  suprciuat-y  as  the  one  periiliar 
posaessioD  and  glory  of  the  people.  The  prophetic  aetivity 
was  left  to  exert  itst'lf  with  uniinpEH]cd  power.  Hcnritfor- 
urard,  the  worlc  of  the  nation  c*}uld  no  iongcT  be  limited  by 
its  own  borders.  "  Israel,  after  having  onoe  been  thrown 
into  the  great  stream  of  universal  blMtory.  though  only  an  a 
spintiial  power,  enutd  never  agiiirt  withdraw  from  the  midst 
of  all  the  nations,  and  build  for  it^'If  a  close  and  strong 
kingdom  similar  to  llie  other  ga'ater  or  smaller  erapirea  of 
the  world.'"  Bnt  the  religion  had  not  yet  ripened  into  Its 
universal  form,  the  prercq^uisite  of  its  universal  diflu-sioii. 
A  conaciouant-aa  of  tliia  imperfection  was  attended  with  two 
residta.  First  the  yearnings  of  the  |»eople  reache<l  mitwith 
a  new  earne-stnefa  towania  the  Messiah  of  tlie  future;  and, 
gecniidly,  the  Iont;ingf<>r  a  return  to  their  own  land, and  to 
their  Hie  oa  a  community  there,  held  po!ic!e»>ion  of  their 
minds. 

The  fell  of  Babylon,  in  &J16,  hrouj^ht  to  them  del ivoranoe. 
They  hiul  been  usually  treated  more  03  colonists  than  cap- 
tivca;  but,  mingled  as  they  were  with  the  heathen,  they 
were  subject  to  stniiig  temptations  to  compromise  or  pive 
up  their  faith  and  "bsorvaoces.  It  waa  that  [jarl  of  tho 
people  which  had  stenily  withetood  lh(^  enticements,  that 
chose  to  avail  tliemsclvca  of  the   ()crmissiou  of  Cyriw  tu 
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return  to  tlidr  own  land,  and  rebuild  the  sac^red  places. 
Their  zeal  for  tlie  law  had  been  sUarpuiH-d  by  the  ex- 
pcriiriiW!)  of  the  exile.  lu  tlicco  the  mingled  seDticiietita 
of  religion  and  patriotifim  btinied  with  intense  anlor. 
There  wiia  really  a  sifting  of  tiie  nation,  for  the  luiiuber 
that  remaioed  were  to  those  that  returned  to  the  old  home 
and  sanctJiary  as  six  to  one.  In  the  first  caravan  were 
42,350,  bt-sides  servnnts.  Other  bodies  r»llowetl  later, 
under  Kzra,  n.  c.  -158,  and  under  Neliemiah,  b.  c.  445. 
The  temple  rose  from  itJ  ruins,  and  the  rites  for  wliieh  the 
devout  had  lunged  were  restored  iu  all  their  strictness. 
The  People  of  Gml  were  now  onee  more  a  coniinanlty, 
'within  the  borders  of  tli«ir  own  land.  But  they  were  no 
longer  independent.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchical 
thcocfrtey — the  kiiigdum  of  David — was  out  of  the  qacs- 
tioD.  Their  religion  had  been  preserved;  to  rescue  and 
fortify  this  chief  and  c-haruct^^riBtic  poBs«!Ssinn  had  neccB- 
earilv  become  the  tiupreine  object  of  pursuit.  In  reorgan- 
izing society,  they  fell  back  upon  ancient  lawi^,  the  primi- 
tive constitution,  whidi  formed  the  covunant  with  Jehovah, 
for  the  violation  of  which,  as  they  dee[)Iy  felt,  these  heavy 
|>«naltie9  lutd  f»llen  upon  them.  Everything  fu.vored  the 
lefial  and  ritualistic  spirit  Under  its  influence,  prophetiu 
activity  was  represried.  After  the  Exile,  ensued  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  IIagi«>cnM-'y,  It  availed  to  fortify  (heaiK-'Iout 
Elith  against  the  iuroads  of  healheoiism.  It  invested  oe 
with  a  thick  crust  the  spiritual  life  which  it  sought  lo  pro- 
tect Yet  in  the  long  interval  between  the  l{<'tnrn  from 
liabvlnn  and  the  Consunimaliuu  through  the  ap|M.-aruneQ 
of  the  MoBsiah,  while  the  nation  was  under  a  puccession  of 
fiireiKn  masters,  not  only  did  the  body  of  rcIigiouH  doc- 
trine expand  il.sclf,  in  uiiniy  jiointa  legitimately,  but  the 
Om|jcl  element,  if  one  may  »o  terra  it,  wue  rife  within  the 
bosom  of  tlie  ootumuuity,  aud  struggling  to  liberate  itself 
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&onn  tliu  bondage  of  the  letter  ujid  of  the  priesthood. 
Tlicpc  is  a  striking  rcsciublaiific  between  the  ancient 
Cliurcii  in  this  iKTiod,  and  tlic  Chrl&tiau  Cllupch  under 
the  iricrai-vtiicul  organizutiou  of  the  middlo  ages,  wheQ 
the  purer  principle  of  Christianity  was  impriaonod,  ta 
it  were,  yet  acquiring  the  strength  through  which  at 
length  it  burst  ita  bonds.  The  closing  part  of  this  in- 
terval in  Jewi-ih  history,  when  the  influonce  of  HelloniHin 
was  most  aotiv?,  is  not  without  points  of  [Hirallolisin  with 
the  ane  iif  tho  Rtmiiiswaiu^e. 

The  JewSjthou;;h  restored  to  their  old  home,  had  not 
gained  tlieir  indppmdeiit*.  The  chosen  people,  separated 
from  tliG  heatliGu,  and  receiving  their  laws  directly  from 
Jehovah,  were  still  subject  to  the  foreigner.  But  as  long  as 
the  mild  rule  of  PtTsiu  eontinued,  tliere  was  less  reason  to 
complain.  Cyraa  was  rpg^rded  afi  a  providential  man,  raided 
up  by  Providenoe  ftir  the  emancipation  of  bis  i)oople.'  Their 
loeul  luBtitutions,  and,  above. all,  their  relij^iou  were  Iwft 
iintouclie<i.  Bat  alter  the  great  champaign  of  Alexander 
(334-323  B.  c),  their  lot,  under  the  Greek  dooiination,  be- 
came a  bitter  one.  The  grand  effort  wlilcti  he  made  to 
helleuizethe  Eastern  nations,  to  tlilTusM;  iheGrcck  langunge, 
customs,  and  manners,  and  thus  to  create  a  homogeneous 
empire,  was  carriwl  (brwaril  by  Ills  succtssors,  theScleucitUj 
who  reigned  iu  Syria.  Palestine  btfcarae  the  prize,  and 
frequently  became  the  theatre,  of  contest  between  these 
priuocs  and  tbo  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  It  farc<)  compara- 
tively well  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  eommcn*.  But  at  length  it  fell  [wrmancntly  under 
the  sway  of  Syria.  The  Jews  found  theriftJvcs  surrounded 
and  invadi-d  by  Gi^ntllifim.  Their  little  territory  was 
bounded  on  three  sidi-a  by  (irccli  cities.  It  SBcmt'd  aa  if 
the  strcama  of  trade,  commerce,  conquest  would  overwhelm 
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them  ;  as  if  the  contagion  of  perpetual  intercourse  with 
tlie  lieutlieik  would  iiifwt  their  rel  igloua  system  to  surli  a 
ik-grcL'  as  to  destroy  its  cliarach^iistic  features.  It  was  a 
new  dmpter  iu  tlie  long  conflict  willi  licatheuism,  which 
more  thixn  oucc  seemed  nhout  lo  swocp  ftwny  their  creed 
iiud  wonhip,  or  to  sap  Ihelr  fouiidatiuiiA.  The  forcigu, 
Oreek-s peaking  Jews,  although,  in  the  main,  steadfast,  in- 
terpotod,  on  the  whole,  ft  less  firm  barrier  in  the  way  of 
heathen  innovations.  In  Jtidea  itself,  thtre  was  a  party 
lukewarm  in  its  (aith,  and  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  for- 
eign infliicnoo.  But  the&e  perils  renderml  the  majoiity  of 
the  pe<iplo  the  more  iitmiovablo  in  their  resistance,  the 
more  pnnctiliniiH  and  rigid  in  their  ohHcrvnnee  of  the  law, 
and  the  more  zealously  hostile  to  the  pollutions  of  hea- 
thenism. The  crisis  came  when  Antiocliiis  K|ii]»hftne8, 
embittered  by  his  failure  In  cuiiflici  with  Egj-pt,  and  with 
a.  despot's  impatience  at  seeing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  capricious  will,  determined  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
fwparation  betww?u  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  exterminate  their  worship.  IIo  bo  far  succeeded 
that,  iu  168  B.  C,  he  set  up  an  ahar  of  Jupiter — the  '*  aU)- 
mination  of  desolation  " — In  the  temple,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  Jewish  pnetitJA  to  immolate  swine.  Then  occurred 
tlie  Maocabean  revolt.  Mutlathiaa,  the  father  of  the  As- 
monenn  family,  of  priestly  descent,  dwelling  at  the  town 
of  Mmlin,  refused  to  talce  |>art  in  the  idolatry  reqtiirwl  by 
the  king,  and,  with  his  live  sons,  armed  with  cleavers,  cut 
down  the  a|>ofitale  Jew  at  the  altar  on  which  he  was  at- 
tempting tci  ofler  idolatrous  snerificc.  'J'hen  fntlowed  a 
heroic  contest  with  the  whole  p<iwer  of  Svria.  "  We  figh  t," 
aaid  Judas  MactaibenH,  "  for  oar  lives  and  our  laws.*'  "  It 
is  better  for  us,"  he  iaiid,  "t«  die  In  Irallle  than  to  liehold 
the  calamities  of  our  people  and  our  sanctuary.  Never- 
theless as  the  will  of  God  is  in  hcuvcu,  ao   let  Him 
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do."'  Judas  rpooverpci  the  (emj>Ie,  but  fell  in  Iwittlp,  Jn  160 
B.  C,  ftiid  all  was,  for  the  time,  lost.  Jonathan,  liis  brotlicr, 
took  hia  placu.  He  waa  seized  treacherously,  and  mur- 
dered, in  1-13  n.c.  Simon  ivaathc  next  champion  from  this 
family;  and  under  him,  after  a  lont^  aUt-rnatioii  of  tri- 
umph and  defeat,  llie  victory  waa  auiiievtxl,  tliB  Syrian  yoke 
was  cast  off,  and  the  Jews  wore  (ree.  Simon  was  math 
governor  and  higli-pria«t,  uniting  tlius  in  hiniseif  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  JuriwHction ;  and  this  power  was  to 
descend  ia  his  family  *'  until  a  fiiithful  prophet  should 
wise."  '  In  1 35  b,  c,  Simon  wns  assassinated  by  his  son- 
tn-law  PtolemiBUs,  who  iailud  to  prolit  by  hia  crime.  John 
Hyrkanudj  the  son  of  Simon,  a  vigorous  priroc,  reigned  un- 
til 105  B.  c.  From  this  time,  civil  atnl  foreign  wnis,  ocea- 
aioned  largely  W  the  miHilwnls,  or  ineffirioiicy,  of  his  de- 
generate descwndaiits,  weakened  the  laud.  In  the  year  78 
B.C.,  by  the  death  of  .\Iexander  Jannipn.«,  the  kiiigtlom 
fell  into  the  handti  of  his  widow,  Alexandra,  nillo*!  by  llic 
Jews,  Salome,  who  made  Iier  eldest  eon,  Ilyreuu  II,,  high 
priwt-  The  contest  between  Iiim,  and  his  Iirolher  Artsto- 
buluK  n.,  which  broke  out  in  ojien  war,  on  the  dfath  of 
their  mother  (69  B.  v.),  cost  the  Jews  their  liberty. 
Hyrenn  it.,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to  abdii-nte,  whs  put 
forward  and  supported  by  Aiitlpater,  a  prosrlyte  and  prince 
of  Idnmea,  wlii<'h  Hyrcun  i.  had  annexed  to  Jiidea.  Toni- 
pey,  who  was  fresh  from  the  conqu^-st  of  Asia,  gladly  in- 
tervened to  settle  the  strife.  Judns  Maccabtus  had  entered 
into  an  allianiw:  with  tbe  Romaua;*  and  the  trnity,  which 
had  been  signed  by  his  envoi's  in  tho  isenate  house,  bad 
been  renewed  with  his  suoccssora.  The  subjugation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  Syria  cnuhl  not  fail  to  change  tlie  rela- 
tiou  of  the  Jewish  kingduoi  to  tlic  vouquering  empire,  and 
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to  traonform  allies  into  subjects.  The  rceistaoee  of  Aristo- 
bu1u.s  gave  oH-asum  for  aji  attack  upon  JrniHalcm.  In  tlio 
capture,  12,000  Jcwa  were  slnin.  When  tlie  eoUliery 
rushed  into  thp  temple,  tiie  prierfls  wont  on  with  Hw  sat'ri- 
fiees  wlii(^U  the)'  were  ofleriiig,  and  were  slaugliterM  at  the 
altats  where  they  served.  Pom|>ey  and  hia  officers  made 
their  ivny  Into  the  itiiier  wiiictuan,',  the  Holyof  Holits,  ami 
were  afiioninhed  to  find  there  no  imnge  of  a  divinity.'  After 
the  battle  of  Pharwilin,  Hyraui  ir.,  tlio  nnminnl  nil^r,  uiiiler 
the  general  BUpL-riuteiidciieo  of  the  Govt^rnor  of  Syria,  to- 
gc-thcr  witK  Antipater  in  whose  hnnds  the  weak  Tlyrtiinus 
left  the  reins  of  authority,  wt-tit  over  to  the  eidu  of  Julius 
Ctessur.  Antipate-r  diwl  in  tlie  year  43  B.  c. ;  and  tliree 
ymnt  Ut«r,  liy  the  favor  of  Mark  Antony,  with  tlie  aivicnt 
of  Augustus,  Ilorod,  his  son,  was  made  king.'  It  wiis 
not,  however,  until  three  ymra  later,  that  he  overeamo  the 
oppoKittoii  of  Aiiligonurt,  i<np|)orled  W  llie  Partliians,  and 
Jerusalem  fvll  iiilo  liis  hatids.  Antigouus,  the  son  of 
Anstohnlus  ii.  and  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  was 
btheadt-d.  Herod  had  lo  cjuetl  tlie  resistance  instlgatetl  by 
the  Pharisees,  which  he  succeeditl  in  doing  by  the  miNit 
rigomtis  measures;  and  the  opiKisitimi  of  adherents  of  Au- 
tigoaus  in  Jerusalem  he  put  down,  after  the  Roman  method, 
by  ft  proscription,  m  which  forty-five  persons  from  opulent 
and  uoi)Ie  faniilips  were  pxecutwl.  R<fl*ideji  the  tbrniidalilo 
elements  of  disaflVction  within  his  kingdom,  he  waji  eiidan> 
gerptl  by  the  enmity  of  Ck*opatra.  and  maintained  his  giMxl 
etuuding  witli  Antony  only  hy  fiurrendering  at  her  demand 
important  parts  of  Ills  dominion.  After  tlie  battle  of 
Aolinm,  he  repnired  to  llliodes  to  make  his  pea(«  with 
Augusta-^,  whom  he  adroitly  contrived  to  conciliate  and 
gratify,  and  by  whom  he  wna  confirmed  in  the  cnjoytacnt 
of  his  kingly  authority.     On  the  death  of  Herod  in  the 
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year  wlien  Clirist  wa-i  born — Oiat  is,  4  B.  c. — Augiishis, 
contrary  to  tlic  r-ariicMt  wishes  of  the  people,  who  preferred 
txi  oomc  (linxtly  under  the  Roman  authority,  nllntteJ  the 
kingtlom  to  the  three  sons  of  Ileiod,  Judea  falling  to 
Archelitun.  But,  tt-a  ycam  after,  he  was  dcllnoned  from 
hi*  ofTiee  of  Tetrarch.  and  banished  to  Vieiine  in  Gaul. 
Jtidea,  being  annexed  to  the  Proviiicn  of  Syria,  was  row 
g-ivcrncd  by  Pro(;uralors,  Pontius  Pilate  receiving  this 
oUieie  iu  the  year  '2Q. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  tii  addition  to  the  Roman 
dnmiriatinn,  the  JewiHJi  people  had  to  enditre  the  tyranny 
of  Herod.  Ilia  physical  vigor,  his  military  talents  and 
energy,  his  quick  sagacity  and  adroitncses  were  conspicuous, 
Hu  was  not  without  a  predilection  for  pliilnHophy  and  his- 
tory, and  a  Iov«  of  art.  With  the  wild,  «ni>niverned  pas- 
siona  which  bettikcncti  his  barbarian  cxtntction,  ho  had  a 
shrewdness  which  taufirht  hira  to  choose  the  best  means  for 
the  aeooniptishment  of  bis  purposes,  and,  if  oceasioa  re- 
qiiirc<I,  to  bend  to  cirouraatanccs.  His  servility  to  the 
Romans,  upon  whose  fitvor  his  power  wholly  depended, 
wa*  ill  contrast  with  his  imperious  temper  where  be  bad 
less  to  fear,  llis  whole  career  shows  his  ability  ns  a  niler, 
but  di8pla3f^  equally  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  sousunlity. 
Herod  had  suf.'c^^^iively  ten  wives.  The  sceorid  was  Mnri- 
anine,  grand  daughter  of  Hyrcan  II.  Hia  jealousy  of 
the  /Vsmonean  hoas«,  and  his  vindictive  temper,  led  him 
t"  perjKstratc  a  wries  of  murders  in  his  own  fiimily.  He 
destroyed  the  lather  of  his  wife ;  and  then  in  the  year  80 
B.  C,  when  he  was  fjoinp  to  meet  Aofrastns,  pnd  knew  not 
how  he  wouUI  fare  at  the  interview,  he  caused  her  grand- 
fethcr,  the  age<i  Hyrean  ii.,  to  bo  put  to  death.  Then 
he  cau-ied  AriHiobulus,  her  youthful  brother,  to  be 
drowned,  aa  if  by  m^tdent,  in  the  bath;  and  when  called 
to  auoount  by  Autoay,  CHea^ied    by  tlte  frco   use  of  mo* 
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ney.'     Tlieii  in  a  fil  of  joaloiLi  piis»Ioii,  he  kIl-^t  Mariamne 

her8elf,of  whom  lie  was  ardently  fond,  ami  for\vIiom,\Ylico 

the  deed  was  douc,  lie  poured  out  fraottc  kmciitatious — 

where 

"  Rcvcngo  ia  loit  In  agrm; 
AdcI  wild  mniorMitorBgeiiucc<wling."  ■ 

Her  mother  AlexaTidi-a  slinrwl  her  iiito.  His  sons  by  Mari- 
amne,  Alf!xander  and  Aristohulii'^,  who  had  iieen  educated 
at  Rome,  wore  the  next  victims;  and,  finally,  Antipiter, 
the  son  of  Doria,  hw  first  wife,  and  one  whose  plots  h<ul 
brought,  on  the-^  tragedies,  w:w  himself  ordered  to  execution. 
Herod  was  n  |Mi)le«t'd  adherent  of  tlie  Jewish  relig'ion. 
He  rebuilt  tlie  old  tfinple  of  Zvnibbabel  in  a  slvle  oftaag- 
nificpncc;  and  in  onlcr  that  no  unt-oiiw^-rat^d  hands  might 
be  eniployt-d  upon  it,  the  stnifture  was  reared  by  a  thou- 
sand iirlests,  rtad  In  white  ^uriuentA,  wlio  had  been  trained 
for  the  work. '  He  was  rareftil  not  to  ontrago  (lie  sensi- 
bilities of  the  people  to  such  a  degree  as  lo  rouse  tliem  bo  a 
combined  and  desperuLe  rcsI^taiKHi.  But  they  hatctl  him 
and  his  government.  He  was  not  a  Jew  by  descent,  but 
an  Idiimisin  proselyte,  whoKo  pro^mion  of  diidaistn  was  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  not  of  conviction.  lie  cringed  hdore 
his  Roman  superiors,  whose  yoke  restcfl  heavily  upon  them. 
They  saw  the  t:ixcs  which  ho  wrung  from  tbcm,  lavii^hiy 
expeudcd  upon  objc-cta  iilcnlirttxl  with  li«athcnt!«ni,  or  givim 
to  curry  favor  with  Ida  heathen  imtrona  and  masters.  Ho 
even  made  contrihutlon*  for  the  snpiiort  of  the  Olynipiiin 
games.  *  He  built,  at  an  enormoue  expense,  Cfieearca  upon 
the  WM-coost,  with  its  iuirbor,  and  its  breakwater,  eomposed 
ofstouesof  an  average  length  of  fifty  foot;  and  he  adorned 


'  Jowph,,  Antii/.,  xr.  3,  ft. 

*  Byron'«  Htbme Hrlorfiai :  Hcroil't  " Livitent  for  Mnriamnf-."  Joseph, 
^•ilit..xT.I).i}.J..l.S2,S. 

•  Joseph.,  IT.  U.  S,  fl.  *  Ibid.,  xn.^9. 
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thifl  new  and  rival  capital  with  a  fcmple  dcdioatod  to 
Cie^ar  and  to  Rome,  and  conspicuous  frotii  afai'  to  all 
who  approac-hed  tlu;  euast. '  H«  went  so  far  as  to  build  ari 
arupliillioatro  in  the  Holy  City  ilself,  and  to  exhibit  nilhin 
it  gluili:tEoriul  cxirabats.  Hb  even  erected  a  thpiitre  for 
draiuatic  performunccs,  *  If  his  personal  charaet^r  was 
odioiLS  to  the  serious  part  of  the  nation,  his  half-iIisjriilsLHl 
encourage  merit  of  Geiiiiliiira,  of  the  delesled  ways  of  the 
heathen,  and  his  maintenance  of  their  usurped  rule,  were 
to  the  la^t  extent  loathsome. 

Tlie  resistance  Co  the  Hood  of  Gentile  influences  from 
every  quarter  centred  in  the  Pharisees.  Six  thousand  of 
them  reftLseH  to  lake  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Hpro<l  on  his 
ilceesMion,  but  were  put  down  witli  a  strong  hand.'  Iiu- 
meiiiatcly  afier  liis  rleatli,  Judas,  the  Oiihlean,  whofie  party 
vtas  a  fanalJcal  oITahoot  of  Pharisaism,  raised  u  revolt,  which 
v/tm  criisheil  by  the  two  legions  of  Varus,  who  crucified  two 
thousand  malcontents,  besiiles  capturing  Scpplioris, the  head- 
quarters of  Judas,  and  acltiug  its  inhabitants  into  slavery.* 
Out  of  this  movement  sprang  the  Zcalot'«,  by  whom  the 
flame  of  reMiHliincc  w;is  fanned,  until  it  broke  out  in  the 
last  great  and  fatal  cj>nflict  with  Rome,  ending  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusatcm,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  by 
Titua. 

But,  independently  of  various  etTorts  at  armed  insurrec- 
tion, the  Pharisees  iiitcrposi-d  a  continuous  moral  rci>istancc 
to  the  agencies  at  war  with  tho  lil>erty  and  religion  of  the 
Jews.  They  ar<  to  be  considered  in  contrast  with  the  Sad- 
ducees,  witJi  whom  their  name  is  so  frequently  ootiphfl. 
Neither  wore  scots  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,*  althon^'h 
they  are  80  designated  by  Joscphus,  who  wishetl  to  make 

*  Jowpli.,  Aatiq..  TT.  9.  6.  *  tbli.,  X7.  8.  1. 

■  JoMph  ,  Aaliij.  xvii.  2,  4.  *  lUd,  B.  J.,  H.  & 


himself  inte!ligible  to  the  foreigners  for  whom  he  was 
writing.'  Tliey  were  (wirtica  into  wliioh  tlic  naLion  vra» 
divided,  TUc  Pharisees,  especially,  so  far  from  being  a 
sect,  were  the  I&iiJer»  anil  autlioritutivv  teachers  of  the  na- 
tii>n.  "They  sit  in  Moses'  seut.'"'  They  and  their  adhe- 
rents comprised  a  great  majority  of  tlic  people.  Pharisaism 
wild  a  thing  of  gradual  development.  For  its  bej;! lining,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  rcturueil  exiles,  and 
to  the  sharpened  zeal  for  the  law,  and  in  pnrtieiilar,  for  the 
rilua!,  which  they  brought  with  thcra.  Those  who  set 
their  faecs  against  all  heathen  innovations,  and  nil  laxity  in 
the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  prewribod  in  the  law,  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  ft  class — the  C3ia»i'Hm,  "or  the  Saint*."* 
The  Mtiocabean  revolution  jpive  an  increased  impetus  to 
thia  movement  Jn  the  interest  of  a  patriotic  and  religious 
conservatism.  The  more  eminent  and  conspieuoufi  repre- 
sentatives of  this  intense  legalism  came  to  bo  eallod  the 
Pliariseee  —  "the  eeparatod,"  as  the  word  denotes — the 
PuriUinii.  The  peopie  ini>ke<l  up  to  tliem  as  guides  and 
examples.  The  Suchlucets,  it  is  thought  by  some,  derived 
their  name  from  Zadok,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
David.*  The  name,  if  thuit  derived,  would  signify  the 
family  and  mlliorents  of  Ztidok.  By  others  it  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  Hebrew  term  iiieauiiig  rigliteuusuesa, 
and  to  be  a  name  of  opprobrium  appllerl  by  their  adverea- 
rics  to  them  as  claiming  to  be  adherents  of  the  Law.' 

The  first  point  of  contrast  between  the  Phariaees  and 
Sadduc«cd,  who  emerged  into  n  distinct  form  and  antago* 
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sism  to  one  another  ia  the  reign  of  Hyrcan  I.  (f  105],  ia 
BsodoJ  one.  The  Sadtiticees,  oomparatively  few  in  iiuinbcr, 
were  made  np  of  ooblesj  of  prieeta  of  high  rank.^  The 
hig-h-priwthood,  and  other  great  o(Bcc$  of  the  temple,  were 
ID  their  haiiiU.*  In  the  heat  of  the  strtiggli!  against  Syria, 
th«  Chnsidim,  the  forernnnops  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  had 
juinetl  hsntU  with  the  Mawmbean  leaders.  Yet  the  ovcr- 
ecrupiilous  notions  of  "the  saints"  hail  preventod  a  cordial 
alliance  at  all  times,  even  with  Jiiila'5  Maeraibeus.  Their 
oEfensivo  questioning  of  the  priostly  desc-ent  of  Ilyroan  had 
ppwluced  an  open  rupture  between  hira  and  them,  which 
tiieir  adversiiriii*  knew  wl'II  how  to  use  for  tlimr  own  ad- 
vantage. These  were  the  party  of  tho  aristocracy,  cold  in 
their  niUinnnl  feeling,  not  only  averse  to  fanaticism,  but, 
also,  pniL'titydly,  if  not  actively,  lending  countenanoe  to  the 
foreign  intluoacc,  which,  fiist,  under  the  aiiRpircR  of  the 
GreelcH,  and  now  of  tha  Romans  and  of  Herod,  excited  the 
deep  apprehensiona  and  stern  hostility  of  their  op[K>nenIii. 
They  rested  under  the  wcll-ibund'wl  imputatiou  of  a  want 
of  ptitriotl^m  and  of  religious  earnestacss. 

The  seeond  ]>oint  of  (X)t)trast  between  tha'^e  parties  waa 
in  tlieir  relations  to  the  law.  The  Sadducwa  did  not,  as 
many  have  supposed,  reject  the  Old  Testament  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  booka  of  Mosim.  But  they  attributed  (he 
higiie^t  authority,  and,  perlmi>s,  uorninl  authority  alone,  to 
these  books.  Tliey  made  nothing  of  the  prt'gnant  instruo- 
tions,  the  germinant  truths,  and  the  kindling  hopes  of  pro- 
phetic Jndai^m.  And  they  Htnrk  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
rcfuMJug  to  sotiftion  additions  of  any  sort,  even  the  mollifica- 
tions which  might  be  deemed  a  pro(K'r  and  legitimate  de- 
velopment of  the  Mojuiiu  It^islation,  and  conformed  to  ita 
spirit.  Thiw,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  more  rigid 
than  the  Pharisuua  in  imposing  the  penalties  in  full  m«a- 
1  JoL,  AiUiq.  xviil.  14.  ■  AGU  V.  17. 
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Bare,  which  the  Mosaic  laws  ap[ioiDte(].  There  mnat 
be  "an  eye  for  aa  eye."'  The  I'lmrisew*,  ou  the  con- 
trary^ were  beiit,  to  use  their  owd  phnu^e,  upon  "build- 
ing a  heiJge  about  the  law,"  by  deRuing  its  demands  with 
rcfereuoe  to  every  situaticm  and  cinruuisUiiitie  of  life. 
They  wiiuld  iihut  out  heathen  contamination  by  cover- 
ing, m  it  were,  the  wliole  Hie  with  a  net-work  of  rules. 
Where  the  Old  Testament  statutes  were  silent,  where 
they  were  capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  where  new 
que^tionH  might  arise  from  the  altered  cuiidition  of  M- 
cioiy,  the  Pharisees  («nie  in  with  their  precise  ex|K<«itiona 
and  preeeptx.  These  were  the  irudiliuna  of  the  elderw,  the 
supplementary  laws^  ooostituting  a  copiona,  unwritten  oude, 
M'hich  was  transmitted  orally,  and  which,  it  was  at  length 
claimed,  emanated  from  Mo»es  himself.'  As  high,  and 
even  higher  authority  was  aUrlbutcd  to  this  code  than 
to  the  written  law  itaelf.  One  could  do  nothing,  and  avoitl 
uuthiog,  which  waa  not  somehow  touched  by  the  law  in  iw 
endle«s  ramificatinna.  Kipeclally  were  the  externals  of 
Worship,  both  public  and  private,  the  subject  of  the  mosb 
elaborate  and  miniit>>  definition. 

There  was  a  noble  Hide  to  this  prevalent  legnlinm,  ro- 
ganled  as  a  grand  attempt,  in  the  face  of  adverse  iitQuencea 
of  the  moid  powerful  and  varied  character,  to  uphold  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  religion  of  Mas<;a  ond 
the  prophets,  the  revealed  faith,  agaittsl  the  inroads  of  idol- 
atry and  the  corrupting  inlliiencM^  of  Gentile  worship  and 
cultui-e.  "When  Pilate  caused  the  garrison  of  JcriLsnh-m  to 
bring  in  by  night  the  lioman  standartls,  with  small  i(iia;;at 
of  the  Emperor  u|X)n  them,  the  people  flocked  to  Cie«area  in 
a  mass,  and  for  five  days  and  nighta  besought  Uie  Procu- 

'Foro4lwrtxuDplCM,N«e  HnivTsth,  .y   T.  ZeH^txh..  i.  131. 
*  On  lh«  (.ranvntMioii  of  tfuJiUQiu,  («c  LutUftwck,  i>i<  i/<uU4tiviimtL 
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nitor  to  withdraw  tliiti  alKtminulioi)  from  the  lioly  place. 
Oil  tlic  Hixtli  Ua/,  wlieii  I'ilaLe  caused  tlie  |)euple  to  be  sur- 
rouiidt^  [>y  liia  wMivni  willi  (Iniwa  Dwordd.  lUa  multituils 
bared  llicir  ncolts,  aiid  deoiared  lltai  they  |)r<;lerrcd  lo  die 
nitlier  llutu  behold  tiie  violation  of  llieir  law.  Pilule  gave 
the  requireii  onler  for  the  retno\'al  of  the  iruages.'  Thit  is 
only  one  of  a  iDultitudc  of  cxam]>lcs  of  a  devotion  to  tlunr 
religion,  which  led  the  Jews  to  brave  all  turrors,  uiid  which 
lui^ht  at  the  end,  if  they  had  poeet^ud  military  Icadei'a  of 
comjictfiit  skill,  liaVR  rendered  (hem  iiiviiiciitle  to  Romui 
artiiH,  Phurimisiu  had  it«  worthy  side,  and  ite  got^tl  men: 
NicXKiemu5,  Joseph  of  Arliuathea,  GaioalicI  were  Pharisees.' 
But,  untlcr  their  auspices,  religion  was  resolved  into  law — 
a  law  which,  with  its  numberless  and  lueddlesurau  iiijuno* 
tioiis  became  a  burdensome  yoke.  Up&n  the  single  topic  of 
the  obdervanoo  of  the  Sabbath,  there  wcro  thlrty-nino  gen- 
eral rubrics,  undercoch  of  which  were  mirneroua  subordinate 
preccpta,  eacli  with  specified  excepUoiiB,  aud  all  together 
forming  of  themselves  an  extensive  code.  For  example,  it 
was  forbidden  to  tie  and  iiutie  knota,  but  there  were  certain 
exceptions,  and  wluit  these  were  mu^t  be  stat«<l :  for  instanee, 
a  woman  might  tie  the  knots  requisite  for  fastening  her  dross. 
With  respect  to  fasting,  lustrations,  and  the  whole  rubric  of 
ceremonial  purity,  there  was  no  end  to  the  commandmcuta 
which  every  pious  Jew  was  required  by  the  Pharisees  rigidly 
to  obey.  Inward  piety  was  well-uigb  smotlicred  uiidt>r  the 
vast  weight  of  ritual  pmctiocs,  oflon  mechaninal  in  their 
nature,  and  performed  from  a  blind  eubttervienee  to  a 
statutory  roquircrai'nt.  Hence  formalism  belonged  to  the 
essence  of  tlie  Pharisaic  religioo.     Hypocrisy  could   not 


'  Tlie  iriNurdfniii  uniVr  iht  Mj<yMibe«  at  finrt  nsfuicd  to  wdit  ilitir 
«nemi«H  oa  iliu  SttlLatli;  1  Miuxmbc«a  ii.  32  »eq.  Plut&rcli  rcfcra  to 
this  inciHent  u  ilhiMDiivo  ofllio  folly  of  (uiwr^tition.   De  Svj)€ntU.6, 

'  fur  exaggerated  pniiitc  of  ibe  Phsnscw,  om  tints,  iii.  76. 


fail  to  aride  and  spread,  under  such  a  system.  The  pridd 
of  the  ascetic,  the  vanitj-  that  craves  the  applause  paid  by 
the  gimple  to  a  grade  ot'devotioii  above  the  ordinarj-  level, 
R  hollow,  fi>ig[i(Kl  Hntictity  nilxeii  with  a  Imrd  gpirit  of  self- 
SGoking,  were  aiuonj^  the  dtsgiistirig  fruju  of  Pharinftiflm. 
They  made  dean  the  outside  of  the  cup  luid  jilsuter;  ihty 
devo(iro<l  widows'  hotisei  and  for  a  pretense  made  long 
prayepa, —  tliese  were  aaioiig  tlie  disiraeH^ristic  eiiis  of  the 
Pharisaic  party. '  With  their  broiuJ  phyiaoteries — pareh- 
ment)4  hound  upon  the  forehead  and  anu,  with  texlK  from 
tlie  Bibl«  itiscrtbod  npnn  tliem,— reciting  their  pniyors  at 
the  corners  of  the  tttrE>et.>i,  and  givinj^  alms  to  the  poor 
with  ostentatious  puhliflry.  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
upon  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  legal- 
isno  carried  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  cnauit^try ;  fur  (hey 
undertook  tn  diiitingnish  between  what  was  allnweii 
ami  wlmt  wm  forbidden  iu  every  act  and  situation  of 
life.  W'lieo  ihe  &e]fi.sh  desire  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment am]  comfort  got  the  axcendenny,  tliia  casnistry  waa 
converted  into  an  iitstruincat  for  evading  moral  oUIigatido^, 
and  fur  committing  iniquity  umler  the  apparent  sanction 
of  law.  PharLiaisra,  tike  Jesuitism,  is  a  word  of  evil 
MOund,  uot  because  thei^e  parties  fiad  no  good  men  among 
them,  but  because  prevailing  teudeocics  stamped  upon  each 
ineflaceal)!e  traits  of  ignominy. 

In  tlieir  theologleul  dogmas,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
ceca  were  widely  at  variance.  Joaeplms,  seeking  to  cou- 
uc<:t  familiar  Greek  nolion«  with  his  description  of  Jewish 
parties,  says  that  the  Phariseea  believed  iu  fate  without 
wholly  rejecting  freewill,  while  the  doctrine  of  fnli;  was 
wholly  denied  by  the  Sadducecs.'     Fate  here  stands  for 

*  Mm.  xziii.,  S5  <Luk«  zi.  39),   Matt.  niii.  14,  (Mark  zii.  40; 

Luke  xz.  47). 
■  Juiepli..  .InUy.,  xiil.  S^  Q,  xviii.  1,  3,  B.  J.,  U.  8, 11 
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the  doctrine  of  divine  Proviilenoe,  which  the  PhBriein»  ao- 
ceutixl,  but  did  uot  press  to  tlie  extiviiii3  of  denying  i'rve 
agency  and  aecountableness.  Using  a  term  uC  later  urigln, 
we  may  call  tlie  Saddutwes  Pflugiuii^.  TJie  Pliarisoes  he* 
lieved  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  &ouI,  tlie  resurrection  of 
the  bodv  in  the  case  of  the  rigliteouB,  and  a  liiture  stale  of 
eternal  rewards  ant!  puiiinhrafciila.  They  believwl,  also,  in 
the  ^ncy  of  demons  and  augela.  The  Sadducees  disbe- 
lieved in  these  doctrines,  and  were  materialists,  holding 
that  thi)  soul  expires  with  the  body. ' 

A  third  Jewish  party  is  doscribed  by  Josephus,  and  uo- 
tiocd  by  other  writeiv,  the  Esaenes.  The  origin  of  the 
name  19  uncertain.  Ewald  dcrivts  it  from  a  woi-d  naeaning 
"the  piuiia;"  Joiit  fmm  a  term  aignityiiig  "  the  select  one*." 
Other  but  los*  i)robab!e  ftymolcij^ies  hiivt;  been  proposed. 
They  are  first  mentioneit  by  Jusephus  in  coiniGction  with  the 
account  of  Juimthaii  Mi»ocabous  (150  B.O.).  *  Nnmhering 
about  four  thoiLtand,  nnd  dwelling  oivsHionally  with  others 
in  towns,  hut  ohiedy  in  village  roiumiinitieH  in  wx^lnded 
valh'ys  lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem  and  towards  (he  Dead 
Sea,  they  were  a  body  of  mystics  and  ascetics.  Thev  lived 
in  ctenobitic  bouses,  under  «uperintendcnt*i,  to  whnm  tliey 
paid  implicit  obedience ;  admitted  uev  members  to  their 
ranks  not  until  after  a  novitiate  of  several  years  •  had  a  com- 
munity of  |>oods.  sat  at  a  common  Lible,  fonibinod  exer- 
cises of  devotion  with  manual  industry,  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic ordering  of  their  whole  lifo.  as  well  ns  in  many 
particular  customs,  strongly  resembled  monastic  Mtablish- 
nients  in  other  countries  and  agea.     Their  principal  work 

'  Joofiph  ,  B.  J.,  ii.  8,  14;  Mutt.  xiii.  23;  Ati»  xxiii.  8-      The  e»i- 

denwj  oonlnwlkis  OriU,  who  »oy«  [ili.  TOl  itiM  while  the  8«uliluce« 
njccted  rewardi  and  punwhueubi  alW  clvach,  the;  did  not  directly  deny 
■  tatan  lifa. 

*  Antiq..  liiLQ.  la 


wiui  furiniiig ;  tboy  liad  limoiig  them  artisans  also,  but 
altjured  tr^iie  luid  atmiutnt:.  Simple  ta  their  UuhitM,  the/ 
eet  «  high  v&lue  u|kiu  quieluess  of  spirit  and  thu  goverii- 
ment  ofth^  ]ia»-ii(iii.s.  They  di»u»riJL-(i  aluvcr)'  unit  cuiths, 
were  i^iickLers  fur  cL-rciuouJal  |>iiniy,  were  aucuaiuuied  lo 
bathe  in  cold  wtiter  before  raeals,  aiid  frcqin'iitly  on  other 
occ;isioiii5 — even  if  otic  of  them  tom:h«d  a  compiitiioD  ol'  aii 
itiierior  dcgi"ee  or  elasd, — preferred  white  linen  clocliing,  the 
upiNircl  of  priests,  lived  in  oeliliitcj  gencrully,  if  ual  ulto- 
gL'tluT, '  probubly  abstained  from  tiicut  and  witic,  uiid  !tu-at 
gilts  Ui  tlic  temple,  but  ofiirtti  nii  HacriliRt^a.  According  to 
•]n5ephu--<,  they  bi-licvn)  in  liiU> ;  that  ib,  in  uncuiiditiuiial 
Pnjvidcnce.  The/  revereuced  the  law,  and  the  Scriptures 
which,  like  othor  Jews,  ttiey  read  and  expontidcil  iu  wor- 
BJiip;  alihough  it  is' difficult,  to  tell  how  tiH^y  renonciled 
their  omission  of  nacritiix's  with  the  Scriptural  re(|uirL>nient8. 
They  iuid  |irifal8  of  their  own,  iiidtqicndpntofthe  Levitical 
prifMlhuod.  They  were  (juIic  rigid  in  observing  the  Sab- 
bath and  they  punished  bhmpbemy  with  death.  Thi>y  be- 
lieved in  tlieiniraortalily  of  the  soul,  but  not  In  the  continu- 
ance or  resurrecrtion  of  the  body.  Such,  at  least,  in  the  re- 
prtwrntation  of  JcisephuB.  Good  souls,  they  held,  have  a 
peaffcftil  lift,  beyond  the  oeean,  where  there  is  neither  rain, 
snow,  nor  heat.  Evil  souls  are  banishwl  to  a  cold  and 
dark  Lsirner  where  they  suffer  uns|ieiikiible  torments.  The 
Esscncs  Ijelieved  that  the  spirit  of  ppopheey  continned 
among  them,  and  individuals  Iwvamo  eonspinmiis  for  their 
gift  of  prophetic  powers.     They  were  honored  as  sooth- 

'  Jowphiw  (B.  J-  ii.  8.  13.)  d<«*CTib«  s  daw  of  E-wotiw  who  ranrry, 
Phil^  fopp.  c<].  Mntix(>y,ii.fi33,  ffS-l)  (njiilhaLMomcQf  tiiv  Rwcncs  miirrj. 
ft"  Fliny  (.V-Ji.  /TrJtl.  v,  171,  who  layn  ihni  ihHV  am  rwniilnJ  br  llicMe 
who  fly  M  them  fram  the  tcmpcsl  of  rArtiine  and  the  RiiAeriw  nf  lifo. 
Coiiipnn-  SchiircT,  N.  T,  ZrH/teff/t..  p.  (107.  The  Tact  !•.  pmlmMv, 
thai  iu  the  lUictei  colonkii  woiat^  wviu  nut  luloiiiuid.  See  llsusrall^ 
i.137. 
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■Bfcre,  or  fortune  telVrs.  Besides  the  dualism  tlial  tiro[)H 
out  in  eowral  fvatut^  of  £>dBetiinni,  wo  find  among  tliein 
llif  ciLttom  of  invoking  the  snti  at  iho  davrti  of  dar. — poa- 
sibly  aire|)rosL'iilin);  tho  eiriil^ncv.  of  G>kI  Tlieir  prindpol 
noi)-Jiidaic  pcciiliiirLiies  were  aversion  to  marriage,  al)ati- 
iietice  from  sacrifiutt,  and  the  homn^c  paid  to  the  Min. 
Tiicre  lias  been  much  speeiilatton  as  to  tlie  origin  of  tficse 
ftaituree  i>f  EBBenisni,  which  are  no  at  v«rinnco  with  Hebrew 
feeling,  and  with  Old  Te-^tatiient  law,  whirh  in  variniis 
other  |>oiiitd  vfu^  sn  sLrictly  oh.'ierved.  It  \a  prohabic  lliat 
sontL'  of  the  jiHouliuntiM  were  due  to  an  oriental  influence 
pixweeiling  from  the  Medo- Persian,  or  ZuruaMtriiui  religion. 
The  theory  of  a  Buddhixtic  infiuencc  n[K)ii  tiiem  is  im- 
pruhablf.  Sonic  writerSj  in<;lu(ling  Zeller,  find  Inires  of  A 
Pythagorean  iiiHiience,  llirough  the  Greeks;'  but  t)ii$  %'icw, 
to  gay  the  least,  in  doubtful.  With  strong  [Hniibt  of  re- 
scrnhlarice  to  Pliariaaism,  they  dilTereil  in  tJieir  dualinUc 
tend«ucy,  and  in  dim^rtting  KUTitices.  Ewald  eonKiders 
that  they,  like  the  Phanscca,  sprang  from  the  CAfun't/im— 
tlic  pitrty,  iu  the  MiLn:»l>eaii  tinte:^,  con^pieuons  for  their 
xeal  for  purity.*  Thu.'*,  if  not  a  brunch  of  the  Pharisaic 
movement,  both  grew  from  the  same  root.  The  c?on.>K:lence 
of  the  people,  says  Kwald,  wiUidrew,  as  it  were,  iuto 
the  wlklerihcss  to  CMt^iipc  from  cuntuct  with  polhtliou  and 
wickedness.  The  E-aenes  were  noted  for  their  kindiit'sto  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  They  were  supjKwed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  healing  virtues  of  plants.  In  later  times,  they 
were  adiaired  by  the  heathen,  by  PItny,  fur  example,  more 
than  any  other  Jews,  Iq  the  age  when.  Chritst  appeared, 
they  s(of)d  aloof  from  the  current  of  events,  and  exerted  no 
jiert^ptible  influence  upon  public  afTaira.  This  arcounts 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  not  lucntioncd  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  the  Bap- 
■  P)iil.  d.  ariechen,  iii.  S89  twq-  ■  Otnei-.  iii 
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tist  wan  nlliei]  to  them ; '  and  certain  OHtwartl  Tcatures  of 
resouibluiico  between  EU-eiiisra  and  ilie  t«icliing  of  Jesus 
arc  oonni>ot«d  with  tlie  strongust.  puiuts  of  i)its8imilaritj'  and 
opjiositiDn. 

In  close  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  the  Smbes  are 
often  muntiuiiwl  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were,  iiiosc 
if  ni^t  all  of  them,  Phnriscea,  niid  by  their  speL-ial  agency 
the  Pharisee*  aimed  to  secure  the  abHuIutc  dominion  of  llio 
law  over  the  entire  life  of  the  people.  The  Scribes  are 
callcfl  lawyers,  find  doetnrs  of  the  law.  It  wau  during;  and 
iramediiitely  iifti^r  tlie  exile  tliat  the  law  beeamo  a  subject 
of  doctrinal  s^ttidy  and  oomment;  and  then  it  v,iis  that 
the  SerilMw  htjgan  to  eome  forward  into  pruuiiuenec.  They 
formwl  an  orgsinizi-d  elass  of  interpreters  of  the  Inw,  recng. 
nizer!  a''  sik-Ii  by  iho  pritwbi  and  ihe  [leoplc.  It  was  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  trau^ribe  the  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish 
accurate  copies  at  any  time,  as  thoy  might  be  wanted 
for  the  pynngogoes.  There  were  thnH;  offices  of  high  mo- 
ment which  they  fiiltjUt-d.  First,  tliny  sat  in  the  great 
Sanhedrtni  at  Jenisalem,  and  their  lutsistiLnoe  wai;  likcwleo 
imlispenKuhle  in  tlie  minor  courts  scattered  over  the  enuntry. 
Then  in  tlie  synagogues,  tliey  generally,  if  not  nnifi>rmly, 
ex(wtiindeil  the  portions  of  Soriptiire  that  were  reail.  And, 
in  *".liiiiih,  they  taught  the  laiv  to  younj^  men  who  niiiiiem- 
bletl  in  all  iwrts  of  the  land  to  rect-ive  this  iniiCrurtron,  and 
to  be  themselves  trained  for  the  oifitie  of  teaoliers  of  the 
p«xipl(r.  The  ILdihi  gathered  his  pupils  about  him,  both  ho 
and  they  bt-ing  scaU-d.  The  method  of  li-uching  was  by 
ooI!<»quy  and  disciiasion  between  instructor  and  pupil.  The 
pupil  was  requirLtl  to  store  up  in  memory  the  expositions 
of  his  master.  There  arc  no  greater  feats  of  meniory  on  retv 
ord  thui)  tlioec  whieli  are  IiivoK-e<l  in  the  oral  traiiKmiseioo 


■  Ct  Kciii.,  0»Kh  JtM.  i.  484. 
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i»rthevaiit  amountof  mutter  which  entered  into  the  Talrau- 
dip  litomturc.  To  llie  Scribes  beluiigud  the  right  to  "  bind 
and  looec;''  that  is,  the  power  to  expand  nnd  upply  thi!  law 
— n  kind  of  Ipgirthitive  I'mu-tioii.  W'Jieii  llie  pupil  lietsime 
qiuiliiicd  to  teuoli,  lie  toaU  Ids  seat  nt  the  Hide  of  the  Itjibbi ; 
but  belurc  he  cniild  conduct  a  subuol  for  hiiuaelf  he  must 
go  Uiruugli  a  form  of  ordination  in  which,  &»  a  part  ui'tbe 
oereinoiiy,  he  was  presented  by  the  RjiLibi  with  a  ke>",  to 
Bignify  that  hu  was  oow  empowered  to  expouuJ  Llie  word 
for  himself. '  The  Rabbit  taught  withoHtpty.  They  were 
revered,  and  saluted  with  reverenw;  the  honor  felt  for  the 
law  was  sliarwl  by  lin  k-arned  iiiU-TprGtere. '  As  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  law  was  the  whole  erudition  of  the  Hel>rew, 
men  might  enter  npon  thw  study  from  any  oivii|iatioii,  and 
at  any  age.  There  was  tiolhiiig  ariomuluu:^  tn  thu  culling 
of  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  customs,  and  Simon  and 
Andrew  from  their  neta,' 

The  great  schoola  for  the  nation  at  large  were  tlie  syna- 
gogues, which  arose  eoon  aAer  the  exile,  and  were  found  in 
every  place  of  any  ounaideratioQ  throughout  PaltMtinc. 
There  M'cre  480  in  Jerusalem  alone.  It  h  probable  that 
the  smallest  plaec  iiad  at  leost  one  synagogue.  In  thcfte 
edifices,  plaiu  i»  their  strueture,  of  a  rectangular  form,  the 
ark  containing  the  law  and  otiier  Scriptures  was  kept ; 
and  here  the  people,  seated  aeoonling  to  age,  with  the 
sexes  apart,  were  asecmbled  every  Sabbath,  and,  also,  ou 
two  other  daj-s  of  the  week — market-days, — the  service  on 
these  last  oocwiona  being  briefer.  The  syiiag'igue  wa» 
under  the  charge  of  "eldora."  whose  preaident,  if  such 
an  officer  existed,  was  only  primuit  ivier  part*.  (Mark  v. 
22 ;  Acta  xiii.  15,  xviii.  S,  17.)     In  truth,  cither  of  the 


'  Thw  (pT«i  oMwnoD  lot  tlic  Ungung^  of  Jmhs  M«U.  xri.  19. 
'  Mhu.  zxiu.  7.  *  %w  Huitiniili,  i  |v  78. 


iater,"'  i>r  servant,  who  perfortneJ  audi  duties  an  that  of 
taking  tlie  rull  from  the  tiinids  of  ihe  Rabbi.  There  were 
offit.t'rs  for  cxil liTti i]g  am!  liistribiitiiig  alms.  An  olTeiiclitig 
member  migtit  bo  eiift  oul,  or  cut  olf,  from  the  fiytiagogne. 
There  was  a  |>erfion  appoiiitwl  by  tiie  congrcgution,  unci 
n'lircscntiog  llicm,  who  read  jiniycrs,  to  whioh  the  people 
rfspimiJcd  "Aiuea;"  but  he  was  not.  il  would  seem,  n 
pcTmnncnt  offiwr.  The  Flebrcw  had  given  place  Xo  the 
Aramaic  dialwl,  sw  that  the  law  and  tho  prophets,  after 
bv'wg  mad,  in  'seledt  portioriH,  in  tbfl  original,  were  inter- 
preted. The  reading  was  attended  hy  an  ex|ioBition.  The 
order  of  tlie  wrvioc  was  as  follows  :  it  openod  with  prayer, 
and  the  nwitinj^  of  •ioieL-tuil  poplionH  of  the  Thomh,  or 
Law.  in  whi«li  were  oontaiTii-d  in  brief  the  great  artioloi)  of 
Fiiith,  Then  followed  the  net  formK  of  Prayer,  gnme  of 
whieh  have  probably  survived  to  the  present  time  in  Jewixh 
wontliip.  Then  c«me  the  regular  reading  of*  the  Law  ami 
Pmplielii,  witli  the  intorpretaiJon  and  discourse  that  at- 
tendwl  it;  the  whok'  eonohidiiig  with  prayer  or  bencdic- 
tifln.  The  teaching  and  learning  of  the  law  was  tho 
prime  obji-et  of  the  service.  It  was  mainly  by  tlie  agency 
of  the  Bynagogne  that  the  Tews  were  kept  familiar  with 
the  law.  The  whole  Pentateuth  was  so  divided  a^  to  be 
read  in  a  cycle  of  one,  or  of  three,  years.  The  reader,  who 
might  be  any  memht-r  of  the  congregation.  st'Kxl ;  but 
whoever  gave  the  sermon,  in  conne<:tioii  with  it,  .sjit.  The 
dtsciis^IonB  in  and  about  the  synagogues  at  the  close  of  the 
service  were  earnest  and  aniniaU-d.  While  other  nations 
were  immersed  In  worldly  contwrns,  in  trade  and  wm- 
roeroe,  or  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  power  or  een^ual  plea- 
sure, it  is  surely  an    intcruating  s|)e(.-taclc  to  behold  tliis 
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one  people,  rrom  the  oldest  to  tbc  youngest,  absorbed  iii 
this  work  of  invesiigating  the  law  anU  impriDting  it  u|>oti 
th«ir  memories. 

The  Great  Council — thp  Supreme  Court — of  the  nation 
was  the  Sanliedrim  at  Jenifanlem.  It  L'oiisist«l  (ifseveiity- 
one  mcmbors,  who  were  prinsts,  elders,  or  men  of  ago  and  re- 
pulcil  wi^om,  ai]d  scrtboB,  ov^r  wIhmm  usually  prKii<ii'<l  tlie 
high-priest.  They  met  after  the  rn'irniiig  Mu?rifiec,  common- 
ly in  an  apEirtmecit  contiguuuii  to  tlie  tt^inpte.  Tlidysat  in  a 
seioi-circlc.  wilh  the  President  in  the  wiitro,  tjehiTid  whom, 
and  fiiclng  the  memhers,  on  rows  of  benehes,  were  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  pre^nt  to  listi-a  to  the  de* 
bates,  and  witiieas  the  procpetlings. '  Tiie  great  Sanhetlrim 
was  a  judit'lal  l)ody,  taking  cognizance  of  all  queationa  re- 
lating to  the  theocratln;*!  law;  for  example,  marriagtM, 
divoruea,  the  tonus  of  coutracte,  urchiKloxy  of  opinion,  and 
infractions  of  the  Mosaic  «tatntr-s  of  ev^rj-  kind,  as  well  aa 
of  the  cnninion  law  cinlMKliwl  in  traditions,  Tlit-  Rinnaiia 
took  away  from  this  tribunal  the  |>owet  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  [U  jurisdiction  stretrheil  over  thr  whole  hind. 
We  find  llerod,  in  the  early  part  of  lii»  carttT,  sninnioiiwl 
before  the  Siinhcdrira  for  executing  a  brigand  in  Galilee, 
without  Its  jHTmisditm.  Below  this  principal  Senate,  there 
existed  in  every  considerable  town,  a  I«kti1  ciHirt,  c<)ni|»osetl, 
in  part  at  least,  of  Levites,  and  at  which  the  8cril>e«i  as- 
sisted— the  judges  being  8evcn  in  nunilHT.  Before  thia 
minor  tribunal  all  ordinary  ca^^es  were  brought.  Only 
cases  where  the  interprelatitm  of  the  law  might  bo  ilmibt- 
ful  were  relegated  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  court 
of  appeals.  The  sessions  of  these  I<kmi1  courts  were  held  in 
the  synagogue.  Their  scutenoes  were  carnal  out,  if  prac- 
ticable, on  the  spot.     Thirty-nine  stripes  were  laid  upon 

'  Tlip  Higli-PriMt  generally    prcwilvd.     Jowpb.,  Anltq^  XJC.,  U.  Ij 
Act*  XT.  S3. 
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the  ofTender,  one  beiii);  9iibtra«rted  from  forty,  iu  order  that 
tlim  to^l  limit  might  Dot,  through  an  accident  in  couutiiig, 
be  exwifdml.  ' 

The  llitbbis  were  not  perfectly  agreed  in  their  t^acliing. 
Schools  of  opinion  anwc,  diflcriiig  from  out;  nnolbfr  on  a 
variely  of  i)oiiiis,  moatly  pertaining  to  the  ritual.  Of  thaw 
the  moBl  famous  were  the  jKirtics  of  llillcl  and  of  Srham* 
mui,  the  forriior  of  whom  was  i-K»racterizit)  by  a  [iion-  lil>- 
eral,  and  the  latter  by  a  rigwrous  construction  of  the  Judaic 
statu  tcs. 

Of  the  rurrent  Jewish  theology,  the  tenets  thatconfiti- 
tule  orthoiloxy,  we  have  now  to  sjieak.  Thu  nuion  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  of  gradual  formation.  The  first  and 
BWond  divisions,  the  I-uw  nud  tho  Prophets,  were  first 
closed,  and  afterwards  the  third  division,  called  "the 
Psalms,"  was  made  up.  From  the  atatement  of  .Jowplms, 
coupled  with  the  leatiraony  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  there  ia 
etarcely  any  room  lo  doubt  that  the  audiorilative  «un»n 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  coincided  with  our 
present  canf»n  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  apocryphal 
books,  which  were  ooonected  M'ith  the  Septua{,'int  transla- 
tion, either  written  in  Greek,  or  whoee  Hebrew  originals 
were  wanting,  were  not  reeognizf^^I  by  the  Palestinian 
Je«i*.  By  (he  side  of  the  canonical  hooks,  whose  inspiration 
and  nnrmal  authority  were  admitted,  the  Kabbi«  placed 
tniditioii  as  a  cwllatepal  source  of  religious  knowledge. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  Mosaic  and  prophetic  Juda- 
ism WL-re  maintained.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  were  re- 
ganled  front  two  |>nintB  of  view;  now  as  nothing,  rh 
wluiUy  orciitiiinB  of  fiiitw,  and  now  ii»  hnving  a  real  being 
hut  :iii  infprior  to  Jehovah,  and  unable  to  withNland  His 
power.     The    doctrine    of  angclsj  both   gooil    and    evil, 
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forms  a  conspicnmis  feature  of  the  later  Jewlah  theology.' 
The  fjood  aii^'i'ls  wen;  coiiotived  of  as  a  host,  as  divided 
into  orders  nnil  ratikj;,  the  princi[Hi]  angelic  beings  having, 
each  of  thcin,  :iaii»c*.  They  wtre  the  ngents  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  gov«Tiiment  of  the  world;  by  them  tlic  law- 
was  givcii  on  Moiiiit  Sinai.  They  were  the  nirssen^jera 
of  God  ;  tiiKj  exercised  a  gtianliniisliip  over  the  right- 
eous.  Yttt  lliey  were  tiot  ohji-clfl  of  religions  worship,  or 
invocation.  They  filled  up  the  void,  as  it  wert,  brtwcen 
Jehovah  aod  the  world,  but  thty  diverted  to  thcnteelveB 
none  of  the  homage  that  belonged  to  Him.  The  doctrine 
of  evil  angels,  or  dem-ms,  and  their  mischievous  agency, 
was  oqiially  prominent.  Demoniat-al  possessions,  and  cere- 
monies of  cxorwinirn,  were  phenomena,  of  daily  occurrence. 
It  may  be  jfranted  that  the  current  .Je-vish  doctrine  of 
Bngels  and  Sfltanic  beings  was  stinuilnted  in  its  deveh'p- 
ment  by  the  infliti^tiM-  of  the  Zomruitriiin  eree<l,  with  which, 
the  .lews  cania  in  ctmtact  during  the  exile  ;  yet  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  this  doctrine  sre  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
find  their  wnrnint  within  the  eirele  of  their  own  revela- 
tion. All  dualietic  ideas  which  made  sin,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  sin,  a  part  of  the  neowwary  order  of  things,  and 
shut  nut  the  |]er«oaal  agency  of  the  creature,  were  ex- 
cluded. "In  iheiiry,  and  in  the  minds  of  really  pious 
men,  monotheism  reimiinetl  inviolate;  Go<1'b  diniction  of  nil 
tbings  was  nut  limited  by  the  operationH  of  the  irirked 
gplritjt;   therefore  they  were  always  subject  to  Hlin."' 

The  problem  of  physical  evil,  and  e»ipecinlly  that  aspect 
of  the  prrddein  whii-b  dculs  with  the  iiuniTinga  endured  by 
the  righteous,  ajjitattil  tlie  Jewisli  miitd,  hut  found  nocooi* 
plete  solution.  The  feeling  that  a  coiiHpicunuM  suHerer  nin.>^ 
be  a  flagrant  transgressor,  that  peculiar  calamities  imply 

>  8m  (iti6tvr,  fhu  Jahrhti^nderl  dta  Bttk,  i.  363-01 
*  Ku^Qca,  tlio  Btli^io*  t^j  Itrad,  iit.  41. 
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peculiar  guilt,  if  not  in  tiim,  fit  teaet  ia  a  parent,  was  pre- 
valent. Yet  the  Jews  were  uot  unfamiliar  with  tlie  i<k>a 
thot  even  the  good  may  be  objerts  of  diviue  chaftiiscmeuL 
With  reference  to  tho  futuro  life,  the  prevaiiiiig  Old  Testa- 
njctit  rcprcscntntinn  nf  Sheof,  or  the  underworld,  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  is  hanlly  less  sombro  than  the  h^^athcn  con- 
copttori  of  Kndrs.  Tin-  lacigua^  in  Jnli  on  thi»  topic  is  a* 
gloomy  ns  that  of  Hooior.  Slic-ol  is  an  abode  of  darkness, 
of  feoblo  life,  if  there  lie  life  Uieri?  lit  all.  As  we  advance 
in  tlie  Old  res.|araout,  we  meet  with  brighter  views.  Thia 
ie  the  vasp.  in  snme  of  the  Pitaliug.  The  [lOHsa^  in  Job,  be- 
ginning, "I  know  that  my  Kedeetner  liveth,"  i»  of  too 
doubtful  referenre  to  be  plared  in  tliU  oatj^orv.  At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jtstus,  the  Jewa.  with  tim  ex«?ptioii  of 
the  Sadduoees,  univenwlly  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Till!!  article  of  faitli  was — if  tre  (>xcept  the  Ksse- 
n«),  and  the  adherents  of  th(^  Alexandrian  Jewisli  pliiloHu- 
phy  of  Philo — iu(lis»>lnbly  connected  in  their  minik  wiih 
the  Ijelief  in  the  rwnurrection  of  the  body.  Jn^ephns  attri- 
butes to  the  I'h;iri.see3  the  belief  iu  tlm  resurrection  of  the 
rigliteourt  only.  But  in  llie  liook  of  Daniel,  which  wa^  s 
part  of  the  authortLatlve  eanon,  and  coniributed  much  to 
shape  the  prevailing  conceptions  on  these  topics,  the  resur- 
R*ction  of  both  the  good  and  the  evil  is  nnambigtioui^ly 
declared.'  On  subordinate  [>oinUt  eoniiecivd  with  tht-  doc- 
trine of  resurrection,  however,  there  were  wide  diversities 
of  opinion. 

There  was  one  gr«at  expectation  common  to  all  earnest 
Jews,  the  expectation  of  the  Miseiah.  The  Old  Testament 
religion  \vas  |>roplietic  in  it«  whole  nature.  The  guides  of 
the  FTebrew  people  were  ever  pointing  to  the  fut«re, 
Tliere,  and  not  In  the  post,  lay  the  golden  age.    The  Jew 
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migKt  revert  wkK  priJe  to  tlie  vk'turies  of  David,  anil  the 
gplotidor  of  Solotiion,  but  tlipse  vaiii«lie<l  (glories  only  survwi 
to  remind  liiiu  of  tlio  lifty  di^stiiiy  in  sIorL'  for  hU  natinii, 
and  tu  luspire  \tU  iniaglnalion  tn  piottire  the  dav  vvln-'ii  iho 
ideal  of  the  king<lorn  shfiuld  be  reulixecl,  and  the  whole 
earth  be  Kribmiwtivi!  to  (he  mormrch  upon  ^ioti.  Ati  ex- 
poctation  which  was  latKtit  in  th«  very  nature  of  tl>c  theo- 
cratic kiiigduiu,  uiid  which  f-uitd  uttcranuL',  Iti  it  litrm  more 
or  If-ss  viigue,  in  the  early  8«:riptii res,  moce  and  more  as- 
sumed a  coiicrctu  vx|iri'M4io[i ;  and  the  hopo  of  all  patriotic 
and  dL'Vout  Jews  centreil  upon  a  personiige  who  was  to  aj>- 
pear  upon  the  <'ar(h,  utid  take  in  hi.'*  hands  tho  accptri!  of 
uiiivon^Al  doinini-iii.  The  p'irti>-idar  fonn  whiuli  this  ho|)e 
took,  niif^ht  vary  with  lh«  changing  oonditioii  of  the  pt-o- 
pjir,  and  the  sort  of  calainiticti  tliat  wei|;rhvd  npoii  theiu. 
The  iiiif^jcry  under  which  the  Messianic  vra  was  depicted, 
or  ahiwlowcd  furlh,  might  vary  with  the  ]mni  of  view  of 
the  writer,  and  miylit  be  oa^t  in  a  ai'iuld  corr«p"rding  to 
the  liniitalions  of  \m  [tODltion.  During  the  Ma«iai>can 
agp,  whtni  the  strugijlc  for  liberty  tilled  llic  nation  witli  eii- 
thu^ia^ai,  and  when  another  family  than  that  of  David  was 
leading  it  forward  to  vi  tory,  it  was  natural  that  the  Mcs- 
aiariic  hope  should  sUuiiber.  Yet  it  was  never  extinguislie*! : 
it  was  like  a  fire  under  the  aahes.  The  6r«t  bo.tk  'if  Mac- 
cabees contains  no  distinctly  Measianio  prahction  ;  yet  it 
rrfera  to  (he  triistwiTlhy  prophet  who  is  to  arifi#,  and  to 
supersede  the  Asmnnetin  tiimlly.  The  old  px|ve<'t«ti<in,  io 
certein  grand  outlines,  was  still  a  ti^nant  of  tho  Jctvixh 
mind.  Whorher  ill*  book  of  Daniel  is  a  product  of  the 
Ma<!ntlHvin  vra.  or  has  au  earlier  date,  U  iininuterial  :is  cou- 
c^nid  till'  present  point.  It  ia  enough  that  the  pn-dii-tion 
of  the  M>!.-4sianic  kingdom  tvhioh  it  contuin^^d,  was  familiar 
to  the  Jews,  ami  one  upou  whieh  they  rested.  After  a 
description  of  the  four  kingdonM,  the  last  of  which,  the 
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Ronma,  "as  iron,  brcnketh  in  piet^(?3  unci  sulKluptli  nil 
things,''  the  ^.vriter  finys,  tliat  in  ttie  ilays  of  tlii-ae  kiiiga 
sliull  tlic  Ouil  i)f  liuuvcn  But  up  a  ktngiluin.  which  nhall 
never  be  deHroyed.' 

In  tlm  A[iuL'rv)>l)u)  tioitks,  thn  A-vtnmplio  Mosig,  and  the 
Botik  vf  the  Jiibifara,  which  wt-rii  written  alnint  the  Ix-gin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Mcesiaiiic  iimluuionii  sre 
promiaeiit.  In  the  Sibvllinc  Il<M)ks,  the  Bonk  of  Kimtrh, 
(near  th«  entl  of  the  eecoriil  w^ilury,  B.  c),  uiiil  ihe  ppnlter 
of  Solomon  (not  fur  from  60  n.  C.)i  the  Messiali  iJi  per- 
Bonal.  In  the  Book  of  Kiio<.-h,  hi;  i^  diwignn UhI  a^  the  Son 
of  Man,  by  whi<>h  oiio  individual  is  meant,  »bi:levir  qucs- 
tiou  may  b«  raiacd  us  to  the  pnraury  tseiisc  of  thiii  phmae 
in  the  Ii<K>k  of  Daniel.  The  New  Testament,  were  there 
no  otiicr  sotiroe  of  kaowlodgc  on  the  subject,  shows  how 
ducply  and  widely  tho  ycuming  for  thv  Messiah  had  taken 
hold  of  the  hoarta  of  the  people  The  calamities  of  tho 
Ileiwlian  age,  the  double  yoke  under  which  the  nation 
groaned,  inttnsifiud  the  longiug  for  the  Deliverer,  which 
assumed  a  form  varying  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
tJuMC  who  t;lKTi^he<l  it. 

There  are  curtaiii  features  of  tho  Messianic  etpctlation 
cheriflhed  at  that  time  by  the  Jews,  which  may  hero  be  set 
down.  The  M«wialt  wait  to  establish  his  kinplom  in  a 
time  of  gennral-difltressand  oilariiity.  Nature  heivclf  wns 
to  hear  wiiiifw*,  by  miraculous,  terrible  phenomena,  such  as 
the  hiding  of  the  sun  niid  moon  in  dnrkncKs,  and  the 
brandishing  of  swords  in  the  sky,  to  the  imjiondin^  rrisw, 
The  &)n  of  Man.  the  title  given  to  ihe  Messiah  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  and  derived  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  waa 
t<)  be  pre«-«lcl  by  the  reappMTanee  of  the  *lern  and  sol- 
emn prophet,  Elijah,  upon  the  eajth.      Then  tho  Messiah 
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Himself,  the  Anointwl  One,  eiidiieJ  with  fJiieoial  gift*  and 
[Mjwers  from  God.  would  arise.  Tlie  heathen  powers 
would  unite  in  n  rommon  onset  upon  Him,,  hue  woidd  be 
crushed  bv  Hik  power.  Jurusaluin  would  be  renovated 
acid  adontal  with  beauty;  the  DIa>«pnra.  the  Jewx  who 
were  Bbroad,  would  lie  brought  buck:  aud  a  glorious  king- 
dom, liaviiig  lis  <vntre  aud  capital  in  PaieattiK^  but  embra- 
cing under  it  all  mankind,  would  beerecttni.  Jt  was  to  be 
a  time  of  joy  and  plenty,  an  era,  also,  of  holiness  amJ  peace. 
In  thia  form,  according  to  many,  tho  kiuploin  wua  to  oon- 
timni  forever.  Bui  It  was  cousidered  by  many  to  be  of 
limited  duration,  and  to  be  inlruduetory  to  a  great  change 
—a  renewal  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  was  to  uglier  rn.  Thus  a  distinction  was 
made  Ijelween  "  this  world  "  (6  o/'c^v  outpt)  and  "  the  world 
t«c«)mc."  By  aorae  the  great  revolution  »-as.  cxiiccted  tutuka 
place  at  the  very  commeucement  of  (be  Meealauic  reign; 
othens  put  it  lati^  as  the  ultimate  ysaae.  At  tbiB  point,  the 
general  resiirrectiou  was  to  otMUr,  tlie  last  judgment,  and 
the  eternal  award  of  happiness  or  oaisery.  Prior  to  the 
geiierul  judgineiil,  the  uImhIu  of  (he  dejwrted  was  in  ITadeH, 
the  righteous  being  in  I'aradise,  but  scjrarated  from  (lie 
wicked,  who  suStrcd  torments,  the  prelude  of  the  final  pen- 
alty to  follow  the  ultimate  venlict  of  the  Judge. 

As  to  tlie  person  of  the  Mi«3itth,  the  Jews  after  the 
Cliriarian  era  cousidLrcd  tliat  lie  was  lo  be  a  mere  man.' 
lo  the  times  that  iiunicdiately  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
it  is  ocrteiD  that  pre-exiatence  was  frequently  ascribed  lo 
the  Christ.  This  is  clear  from  the  aiK)t^ryphal  Bwk  of 
Enoch,  and  the  I-'ourth  Book  of  Ezra,  fie  was  chosen, 
and  hidden  with  God,  before  the  world  wa«  made.*  Hia 
glory  is  from  everlaiting  to  everlasting.  The  pre-exietence 
and  aupernntural  character  of  the  Messiah  were  involved 
'  Justin,  Dial.  c.  IVj^o,  e.  *9.  •  Enocli,  4H.  fl. 
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ID  the  accepted  inWrprctation  of  tlie  Book  of  DanteL 
There  is  grotind  to  concludo  that,  iu  the  perwd  reterrwi  U>, 
there  was  a  widely  diflueed  conceptioo  of  the  Meeaiah  as 
iiirt^y  exitjlitig,  wiciidrawii  from  »ight,  id  the  heavens, 
and  doDtiiUdd  U>  appear  viiiibly  an  man,  endowi.'d  with  su- 
periiutii rul  gifls  and  qualities,  a  Ruler  ot*  spotless  right- 

The  Talraudic  writings  admit  the  conception  of  suffer- 
inga  as  fiilling  tu  the  lot  of  the  Mei^Niah,  and  apply  to  him 
predicrioua  uf  iJiis  cliiaracter  iu  the  I*ruphet«.  But  within 
the  wiveni  of  the  New  Testament,  there  in  no  Iraoe  of  any 
such  ex[>ectation  umuug  the  eoiilemjKsrarieM  of  Je!iii.s. '  Nor 
do  the  other  writings  of  that  [wriud  alford  aay  proof  that 
Biieh  an  idea  waa  oheriatied.  *  The  gulling  yoke  of  hoatlieu 
rule  to  which  the  Jews  were  siibjoci,  the  wide-spreud  spirit 
of  legahsni,  and  their  nuirul  conditron  in  general,  led  them 
to  ^eurn  for  a  political  Meeeialj.  They  1u»;teued  upon  the 
prophetic  imagery  which  fell  in  with  their  predilection, 
conKtrue<l  it  as  a  literal  description,  and  not  uh  a  poetic 
anticipation,  and  they  passed  by  everything  else  of  a  differ- 
ent piiriMnrt.  Even  the  humble,  and  those  who  aspired 
after  emancipation  from  sin.cduld  not  divest  their  minds 
of  the  ideu  tliat  tlic  Messiah  was,  Hterally  epeakiiig,  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  EKivid.  John  the  Itaptist,  in  the  prison 
in  whirh  he  had  liorn  immured  by  Herod  Antipas,  was 
perplexed  by  the  fact  that  Jesns  took  a  eonnso  b"  dissonant 
from  the  universal  expectation,  fr>m  which  he  appears  not 
to  have  lxH>n  wholly  free.  He  sent  his  disciplM  with  the 
inqniry  :  ''Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"* 


■  8e«  Ewnl<).  Oeaehieltte,  v.  09  an]. 

■  Jolm  i.  ^D  in  a  pmviUlr  rxm-irtion  to  tliU  remarlt-  8m  belcv,  p  429. 
•  S.  fl  «>  hiirtr,  p.  597«i-,i, 

•M«Lxi.3;  LukcYU.  Iff.  20.    Sec  bolow.  p.  130. 
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We  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  Jutlaism  nut  of 
Palestine,  whiuh,  if  It  afTccttiJ  the  currents  of  Guntile 
thouglit,  might  also  in  turn  be  tinctural  l>y  them.  It  was 
at  Alexiindria,  under  the  ptK-uliiir  influences  that  bel'ingcJ 
to  that  great  meeting- place  of  the  nations,  that  Jewish 
thought  underwent  the  most  wrintis  modificatioiiit.  There 
the  Scptuagint  veraioo  was  fraiaed,  the  Bible  of  Grcek- 
flppnking  Chrintianii  at)  well  a»  .lewn,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  first  age  of  Chriatiaiiity.  There  the  eannn  took  up 
those  books,  only  oue  of  which,  Eoolesiastioiiii,  in  known  to 
have  bet-ii  written  in  Hebrew,  wliieh  are  now  conimonly 
known  un<ler  the  name  of  A]>oerypha,  and  which  the  Pa- 
lestinian canon  excluded.  To  commend  the  Ale^^aitdrtua 
theology  to  the  Jews  of  Pala'ftine,  "the  Wiwdara  of  Solo- 
mon "  was  written ;  Juet  as  the  Book  Just  named,  "  the  Sou 
of  Sirach,"  sought  to  recommend  the  Paiestiuian  doctrine 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria. ' 

Philo,  the  prinpi]jnl  twichor  of  the  Jewish  philosophy 
that  sprang  tip  at  Alexandria,  was  an  old  man  in  the  year 
40,  when  bo  headed  a  deputation  of  Jcwh  to  the  Eiii)>eror 
Caligula.  Hi3  birth  must  have  oceiirred,  therefore,  not  far 
from  20  B.  c.  His  Hj-etem  is  an  »m.nlga million  of  Greek 
philosophy  with  the  Old  Testament  thwhigy  ;  a  coraUina- 
tion  of  Platn  and  Muewi.  the  ti?nels  of  whom  lie  eousiiiered 
to  l>e,  in  many  points,  identitral.'  The  Greek  sages,  he 
held,  were  borrowers  from  the  Hebrew  teaahitij;.  This 
f^reemont  he  t^lTwted  by  the  flexible  methtxl  of  allegorieal 
interpretation,  his  theory  being  that  an  (Kx-ult  ^etlw,  opcu 
to  the  discerning,  nnder!i«*  the  literal  and  hl^torieul  mean- 
ing of  the  8onptur<«,  and  is  to  be  acce{>ted    in  oonnotitiou 

>  Sev  Stmilry.  ffirt.  ofthejacith  CT.,  iii.  298. 

*  Fnr  the  lileraluxv  iipou  I'liilu,  «>«8iharer,  p,  610,  C-.'bwTrtj;,  Mill,  of 
PiU-  i.  225.  Domcr.  QneJ>.  il.  Iidirt  a.  il.  Perwn  C^rati,  1.  22,  Lipmux, 
^t%-,AUxcut4r.  JUligiomphU. ;  in  Schenltvl's  BihH-Lexit^n. 
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with  it.  Phito,  lilcc  Plato,  held  that  matter  in  its  chaotic 
form  is  eternal,  and  that  cnaitiun  impresstcs  u|iod  it  the  pre- 
existing wifas,  the  pntterns  Ijcfurc  thediviiie  mind,  through 
w1ii<!h  the  fitrmleits  stulF  of  the  world  is  turned  iuto  a 
oosmoK.  G(k1  is  far  above  all  eoulact  with  tho  worKl ;  He  is 
the  inoflablo  One,  whose  very  attribulca  are  an  anthmpo- 
morphio  poncoption.  Belween  God  nimsclf  and  tlie  world, 
and  iiitermciliate  betweta  tlii>m,  are  the  Powera,  tin?  in- 
strumunt^  of  divine  agency  and  contmiintcntiou  with  the 
creation.  Almve  them,  and  einbnwung  them  in  Home  way, 
is  the  I*g(»,  first  Immanent  in  God  as*  the  divine  reasou, 
and  then  emerging  into  cmanenL  exiaU-nce;  in  whom  is  the 
plan  of  the  world,  and  through  whom  that  plan  is  actual- 
izetl  in  the  cosmos.  Tlic  Logos  is  the  mediator  between 
the  absolute  Deity,  and  created  existences,  bridging  over 
this  ochrrn-ifie  impu5sable  gulf.  He  is  the  8on  of  God,  the 
An-liaiigfl,  the  Paraclete,'  The  body  periehes  forever,  but 
thc^oul  ia  immortal.  A  vein  of  duahem,  caught  from  the 
Greek  pchoola,  runs  through  the  aj-stcra  of  Philo,  and 
taints  his  ethical  doctrine.  He  shares  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  in  the  Messianic  expcfitation  of  his  countrymen. 
The  heathen,  lie  thinks,  will  evcatually  be  Btrack  with 
eluinie  at  linving  presumed  to  exercise  goverrmeiit  over 
the  HebrcwK,  their  suiicriors  in  wisdom.  The  aemc  of  de- 
votional attuiitiiiient  is  when  the  soul,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
holdfl  communion  with  the  Su]>rcme  K^eiice,  without  the 
lucdiattiig  iiitervciitioQ  of  the  Logos.  Those  gifted  ivith 
this  intuition,  aud  rising  to  ibis  exalted  fcllowijhip,  are 
"the  <»hildren  of  the  father."  Philo  has  no  thought  of 
flo  incarnation  of  the  Logos.    Tho  Mesaioh  is  to  bo  a 

'  It  u  a  fontroTcrlwl  i»oim  whrthpr  rho  l^gcm  o(  PliiJo  In  «  p«nonifi- 
Oilion,  or  a  pi.*tvon-  Tbi>  Init^-r  vit-irla  hi^ld  Ly  I>u,Iiql-,  Gfr6i«i.  li^ 
BiHch,  Liickr,  Ruhr,  mid  oliieri.  The  (cnxoiu  sg.iinst  n  ttv  ^ivtii  by 
Dornei,  l..  22  a.  12;  »ad  by  Ltpaat,  iu  tliu  Arudu  rorcrml  U  &bvv«. 
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human  peisonage.  It  »liaul(3  be  obeervwl  that  notwith- 
stttuditig  the  PJntonie  influenoe,  Philo  foiinfl  a  point  of  con- 
nection and  a  fuuiulatiou  for  his  spec^ulationa  rolaiive  to  the 
Logos,  in  the  bold  and  striking  persiomflcatians  of  Wisdom 
in  the  booltn  of  Proverbs  and  Eojlwiastfts,  and  in  tlie  Son 
of  Sirauli — iiorsonifications  which  Approach  tho  charsotcr 
of  at^liial  personality.  The  ideas  of  the  Philonio  school 
ware  widi'ly  d ifTusttl .  Doubtless  they  were  known  in 
Jiiden,  but  they  would  1ms  reganled  with  no  favor  hy  tlie 
aiiiit4?re  guid««  of  the  ])eopIff;  nor  Is  it  possible  that  they 
couhl  have  penetrated  to  Niixareth,  or  within  the  humble 
drcltf  of  disciples  which  Jesua  gathered  about  Him. 

From  tho  pages  of  Josepbiis  and  from  the  New  T«sta- 
nient.one  may  deri^'eavivid  piclurt'  of  Palestine  in  theda^'s 
of  Jesus.  Oalilcc,  on  the  north,  where  His  ehildhood  »iid 
youth  wore  passed,  and  the  S(wn«  of  a  great  part  of  His 
public  labors,  wan  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  Espe- 
cially was  the  lower  part,  lying  westward  of  the  lake, 
famed  for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  fnutn 
and  dowers  that  grew  up^n  its  soil.  Ji^eophus,  in  his  au- 
tobiography, states  that  Galilee  contained  two  hundred  and 
forty  cities  and  villager;  and,  la  his  History  of  the  Jewish 
Wur,  he  Buya  tliat  every  village  wmtained  at  least  tiflcen 
thousand  people/  Making  all  proper  subtruetion  from  llii^ 
exaggerated  estimate,  we  yet  know  that  over  this  district 
was  Hpreful  a  dense,  busy  [lopulatiuu.  Sutncwhal  If^  rigid 
tlian  their  orthodo.t  brethren  and  the  inagniites  of  the 
nation  at  Judea,  they  vrere  npokcn  of  by  tlm  latter  eligbt- 
ingly.  Their  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  partly  in  con- 
sequence uf  the  fact  that  the  great  roiid  for  oiravaus  be- 
tween I>amaDcu3  and  Ptol<-niais  pas.ied  through  their 
laod,  expodcd  tbeoi  lo  censure  and  suspicion.    But  the 

'Vilfc  45;  U.J.  III.  iii.  1 
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Oalilnans  were  antoiit  patriots ;  and  their  indomitable 
valor  is  landed  by  Joseplma. 

Butwcea  Gulilcc  and  Jvrusulcm,  unless  the  traveller  took 
a  cirouitous  route,  waa  hated  Siimaria.  Its  iidiabitaiita, 
dcniod  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  and  in  the  national  worship,  after  the  Babvlouiun 
exile,  dill  all  that  thoy  eould  In  friiBtrato  the  exertions  of 
the  .hulean  eolonUta.  At  length  they  erects!  on  Mount 
Gorizini  a  toinplc  of  (heir  own,  and  Manasduh,  a  Jewiyh 
prir«l,  took  charge  of  the  servioea.  This  inflamed  still 
more  the  mutnni  ho«liliiy  of  the  ueighboring  peoplea. 
"  Tliere  be  two  manner  of  nationa,"  eays  the  Son  of 
Sinu'h,  *'  which  my  heart  ahhnrreth  ;  and  the  third  is  iio 
nation  :  they  that  sit  npon  tlio  moiintnin  of  Samaria  [Mt. 
Seir],  and  (Iii-y  lliatdwi-ll  ainoriK  the  Philistines,  and  that 
foolish  |NH>]>Ie  that  dwell  in  Hinhem."^  At  len^h  Hvr- 
canim  raz«l  lln^  tt^inpln  to  the  gnmiid.  The  Samaritans 
still  liL-ld  to  tliu  l:iw,  and  to  the  bookg  of  the  Pc^ntatenoh, 
and  l(Kiki?<l  for  a  Mcstinh  who  r^hoidd  be  on  their  side,  ss  it 
wiTP,  and  confer  honor  on  the  mniititain  where  ihey  wor- 
ahippt^d.  Thrj-  gave  their  sympathy,  first,  tfl  the  Syrian 
oppreasora  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  Runmn»,  wlioae  aub- 
jn^ation  of  thdr  Southern  neighbors  they  beheld  with 
pleasure. 

The  »trong*hold  of  the  Jewish  nalloa  was  in  Judea  itself. 
There  was  the  seat  of  theocratical  authority.  There  wn.'t 
the  Kanetiiary  to  which  all  pioa-^  Jc^ws,  from  Rome  to 
Babylon,  sent  np  tbeir  gifts,  and  whither  they  BtrearaLtl  in 
couiitlcfia  multitudes  to  the  groat  feativaU. 

No  one  ean  read  Josephus  without  being  profoundly  im- 
presscnl  with  the  distnurtwl  condition  of  society,  the  eon- 
fuaiun  Olid  distress,  the  passion  and  crime,  that  darkened 
the  wbolc  land  of  the  Jews  in  the  cloeiog  period  of  Herod's 
■twncfSirwJi,  L2A^20. 
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reigo.  The  people  were  held  down  by  the  overmastering 
strength  of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  grim  fortresses  which 
the  tyrant  had  erected  in  different  places,  to  keep  the  dis- 
coDtented  populace  in  Rubjection.  When  we  tarn  from 
this  troubled  scene  to  the  evangelical  narratives^  it  is  like 
beholding  a  star  in  the  darkest  aight 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIBST    EVAJCQELICXI.   RECXIKDU :  TJIK  G06FE1B  OF   MARE 
AND   kl&TTDEW. 


It  is  an  interesting  question  xvlietJier  tlie  Apostle  Paul 
made  use  of  written  mpmorial-s  of  the  life  of  Jesns,  either 
in  tW  furrn  of  a  reconl  of  events,  or  «f  disconn-en.  TIi:iL 
he  wonlcl  need  and  draire  records  of  this  character,  is  io 
the  higl)t»tt  degn%  jirobuble.  He  wrote  tlie  Firet  £|)istts 
to  the  Thessalonians,  A.  l>.  53;  and  wltliin  the  [lext  ten 
yean  at!  ihi-  rest  of  his  writings,  with  tlie  possible  c3tcc|>- 
tion  of  tlic?  I'a-storal  Epistles,  were  composeiL'  These  tpis- 
tle*  contain  iiivahiaUle  testimony  to  events  in  the  history 
of  Jestw  Uiit  they  also  cite  His  wonls.  This  is  done 
with  explicit  formality  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  when:  are 
given  the  words  of  ChrUt  at  the  iastitulion  of  the  Lord's 
Bnpper;  which,  as  tlic  language  of  PanI  implies,  came 
to  him  mediatL'ly,  There  is  every  ruison  to  t!up[Hiae 
that  his  authority  was  one  of  the  first  diseiidcs.'  In  one 
oftlmdiMcourvcsof  Paul,  which  ia  re(>nrted  by  Luke,'  a  Buy- 
ing of  Jesus  ia  cited,  which  the  Evaugelist,  be  it  observed^ 

'  Bttur  concvili.-J  the  KPiiuim?n(«  of  the  two  Epiwlw  to  iTic  Cmrinllii- 
HU.  the  Rornono,  anil  Oalmiani  Hi Igi-nfi'Id  aild>  to  ihi-  lul  1.  Thi-Kxa- 
loowEW.  PlliIipplftn^  niiJ  Pliileiimii.  EiiJ.  in  d.  .V.  T.,¥y.  239,  331, 
833.  On  tli«  Bcninni'ni-n  ol  the  oilier  Pauline  ^'pullci^  mm*  EMaijn  on 
tht  S'/p'rnnturnl  Origin  f(  Clfut ,  j>p.  271.  275 

*  Hv  NeBodrr.  Connihrrlinf/e,  p.  1^  Lebm  Jan,  p.  10;  FUtfit.  omt 
3V(U«  offhtCk.  ( Robiruou'ii  nA.},  p.  107. 

■  Actaxs.  36. 
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bad  not  included  in  hiri  Gosjh:].  Scattornl  through  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  there  are  numerouB  evideut  alLusioiis  to  ul- 
l«raiices  of  Jesus.  All  things  connidered,  tJie  probability  in 
dwidwlly  In  favor  of  a  iisi:  by  Paul  of  u  writing  which  in- 
clude<l  at  Icsfit  iuportaot  porliooe  of  the  l«aohing8  of  tlie 
Lord. 

Whether  any  mcnioratidQ  of  His  teachings,  or  incidents 
in  Mis  ministry,  were  made  during  ilis  life-time  by  any  of 
those  who  heard  Hire,  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
warrant  lis  in  saying  with  oonfidenco  that  recoMa  of  this 
kind  were  then  made.  The  oldest  written  Go^pela  of 
which  we  are  jHiesesecd  are  ui)qm?HtionaL)]y  the  lirst  three. 
The  title  "  Gospel  "  is  »  synonym  of  the  Good  Tiding?  of 
Solvation,  by  which  the  prophecicti  were  fulfilled,  or  the 
hiiftory  uf  Ji^tia  during  His  li Je  on  earth.  The  spccilioatioDS 
"aooordingto  Matthew,"  "acwirdiiigto  Marie,"  ** according 
t«  Ivuke,"  refer  the  several  Durralivw  u>  those  eouroes  re- 
epectively.  This  wnuhl  not  tH'o«isianIy  imply  that  these  per- 
Bons  were  thciuselvGf!  tlie  autliorsof  tliebook^  respectively, 
yet  8Uch  in  all  probability  is  wh^t  in  the  case  of  them-  titles 
is  meant.  ^ 

Tliese  three  are  styled  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  conse- 
<jiience  of  their  aflinities  to  one  another,  and  their  common 
distinction  from  John.  They  rest  apon  a  common  basis; 
they  are  branches  of  one  stock.  * 

Tills  resembluneeexiHtt  with  regard  to  the  dinpoHition  of 
mattfr. '  The  first  and  third  GoHjiehi  begin  with  tlie  pe- 
rioil  anterior  tu  the  appearance  of  John  thu  Bnptii^t.  Here, 
at  the  |i4>int  where  the  preaching  of  John  Ij^ns,  they  are 
joined  by  Mark.     Then  fbltovra,  in  alt  three,  the  Bapti.'im 


*  8n-  Hnlumnnn.  Iht  ,%aaplueh.  Evansg.  j  2  (p.  10,  •»].)  De  Wccte^ 
EM. )  79,  a. 
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and  Temptation,  the  public  Teaching  of  Jesiis  in  Galilee, 
uiid  tlif  Journey  to  Jerusalem — under  wliicli  head  Luke 
intn>tlu(-cs  a  L-<>iisiibralile  aiuouut  of  matter  not  coiilaiued 
in  the  other  two.  Then  all  dtscribe  the  entry  into  Jenisa- 
lem,  tliB  Ijast  Suppiir,  and  l\w  Betrayal,  Dvathiand  Resur- 
rection of  the  Lord.  In  all  of  them  the  history  i*  pre- 
eciile<I,  not  in  a  continuous  flow,  but  in  a  Fieries  of  nnmer- 
0U3  bnc-r  imrruLives  or  sections,  linked  together.  Of  the 
nuuieruufi  instances  of  the  tiick  healed  by  Jesus,  the  three 
^vungeiifits  select  the  same;  and  a  like  agreement  ig  found 
with  regard  to  the  tea'  htug«  of  Jesus,  although  He  uttered 
80  much  tliat  is  recorded  by  neither.  Matthew  and  Luke 
record  the  woe  prniiouncwl  over  Chorazin  and  Belhsaida 
(Mart.  xi.  21-21;  Luke  x.  13-15),  but  neither  reporta 
"the  mighty  fl'urks"  to  whieh  the  Saviour's  words  refer.' 
The  Syii'iptists  connect  logclher  in  the  same  manner  sepa- 
mte  nnrmlivKi ;  for  cxamjilc.  the  selections  relating  to  the 
Buplism,  Tetnptaliun,  and  Return  to  Galilee;  the  Storm 
u{M>n  the  Lake,  and  the  GaJarenee;  tho  Plucking  of  the 
Knrs  of  Corn,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Withered  Hand; 
the  Confession  of  Pett-r.  and  the  Propheey  of  the  Paseion; 
the  Healing  of  the  Blind  at  Jericho,  and  the  £ntranoe  of 
JiAiiH  into  Jeriuiulem. 

But  the  problems  presented  for  eolution  cannot  l>e  un- 
dcRtlood  willidut  lakitig  into  view  (he  extent  of  verbal  agree- 
ment in  the  three  nfirmtivei^,  and  without  conftidcring  the 
difTcrencwi  in  connection  with  the  correspondenecs  ihat  are 
found  to  pjtist.  The  coincidence  is  in  fnigmcnt«,  inter- 
rupted by  di^imilar  ideas  and  lactti.*  It  is  the  variations 
both  in  language  and  detail,  occurring  often  in  the  midst 
of  clone  airre!i|>andHnce«  in  Imth  (articular*,  that  occatfiun 
perplexity,  and  render  the  questions  suggested  by  the  ph^ 

>  Hultiinann,  p  II. 

'  Sm  Norton,  Oenmnen^^  •>/  (An  Oo«p«I(,  I.,  NoU  D.,  p.  cat 
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nomona  among  the  inoet  curious  and  difficult  ever  ofiered 
for  literary  criticism. 

1.  ^iiiotimcs  there  »  an  exact  verbnl  agrpcment  in  all 
three.  "  Prepare  tlie  way  of  the  Ijorl :  nuilce  His  |Jntli8 
fitraigtit,"  is  a  )>a&^};e  identically  the  same  in  all,  although 
it  difiTers  in  form  Iwlh  from  the  Hebrew  and  fnim  the 
Ssptu^int, — the  Grei?k  version  used  hy  the  New  Te«(a- 
nient  writers  (Matt-  iii.  3;  Murk  i.  3;  Luke  ili.  4).  Thid 
is  one  of  many  examples. 

2.  Tlib  verbal  iilentity  is  foaod  in  cases  where  the  terms 
and  cunstruvtious  are  peculiar. 


Matt,  xt i.  28. 

— "  Tht-re  l>«  tiorai! 
■lAniling  hem  llial shall 
not  (lufn  of  duKtti  UU 
(hejr  see."  etc. 


Mauk  Ix.  21. 

— '■  T3i*ire  be  mvme  of 
them  ihnt  stnixl  hrrc 
wliieli  »haU  not  (oaie  o  ( 
d.<i»lh  lili  Ihe/  Bee,"  elc. 


LrKC  ix.  27. 
— "Thi.-n;    W  K>me 
nlaniling    litr«    wliich 
(hall  111)1  tasic 'of  dvutti 
till  they  ace,"  atc> 


nere,  with  slight  verbal  deviations  in  the  original,  all 
hftve  the  same  popiiliar  phrase — -"  shall  not  taste  of  death," 
(o'j  fr^  j-s'jnrvvzat  9nvdro-j).  lu  the  paj^aage  (Matl.  ix.  16, 
Mark  ii.  20,  Luke  v.  35),  "when  the  bridegroom  ehall 
be  taken  arfay,"  there  is  the  same  ppoiiliar  term  {d-Tow^j) 
in  all.  Not  a  few  unuxual  termH,  or  cullocatious  of  t^nns, 
an)  comiQon  to  the  thri?«  Evangelist.' 

8.  Verbal  mincidenees  are  prinelpally  in  the  report  of 
Cliriat's  words,  or  of  the  words  of  others,  and  are  cnmirara- 
tively  unfrequent  in  the  oonnected  narratives.  Tins  ia  a 
phenomenon  which  haii  an  important  bearing  on  the  quea- 
tiori  of  (he  origin  and  mutual  relation  uftlie  SynupCi^lK.  In 
passages  common  to  all  three,  one-sixth  of  the  raitter  con- 
ehts  Id  vvrhal  coincidcnras ;  and  of  these  one-liflh  \h  in  the 
narrative  portion,  and  fo(ir-fitU)8  iu  the  recitative  ]Kirts, 
Of  the  coincident  matter  common  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 


1  Fof  oth«r  illudtntiooe  uader  thin  hwd,  aea  Haltxaiuui,  p.  1& 
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five-^zths  is  found  la  tbc  recitative  paa9&g«s.  In  tlic  mat* 
ter  oomnaon  to  Matthew  and  Luke  exclusively,  and  in  ibat 
oomniou  to  Mark  uml  Luke  exclusively,  llierc  arc,  witli 
two  im[K>riaal  exocptioas,  no  verbal  coincidences  except  in 
tbo  rccitative  [wrtions. '  As  might  \ni  ci[M3Ctc<i  from  itie^e 
8ta.temcnUi,  tliere  ia  ft  marked  cliffcrcnec  of  style  between 
tbc  tmrmtivc  parts,  uiid  the  reports  of  what  is  said — tho 
recitative  parts — In  the  Syuoptical  Gospels, 

4.  Tlie  (jHotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
ibtind  In  these  Goajiels  may  throw  aoiue  light  upon  the 
problems  bc-furu  us.  One  fact  is  that  the  citations  which 
are  comnioa  to  all  three  are  from  the  Septviagiiit;  iii  the 
very  few  instances  where  these  (juolatioiis  vary  fmm  the 
Septuagint  form,  the  same  variations  are  found  in  all. 
Anotln^r  fact  is  that  in  Matthew,  nearly  all  (In?  c|notatini]a 
in  the  "pragmatic"  part  of  the  Gospel — the  passages 
which  begin  with  "in  order  that  it  niitibt  U?  fulfilled" 
(rva  ^l^/tiaffs)',  passages  which  consist  of  the  Evucigellst's 
own  comments  or  reflections — are  founded  upon  the  He- 
brew text,  aJUiouj^h  almost  every  one  of  them  shows  also 
the  influeitce  of  the  Scptuagiut.  They  are  from  the  8ep- 
tuagint.  but  are  moiiiRcd  by  reganl  to  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. On  the  contrary,  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Mat- 
thew, the  Old  Testament  quotations  are  drawn  wholly 
from  the  Scptungint.*  In  Mark,  the  passage  in  i.  2,  which 
embodies  a  rofleulioii  of  the  Evangelist,  is  from  the  He- 
brew. The  passajje  In  xv.  28,  which  is  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  is  expungf^l  from  the  text  by  Tischendorf:  it  was  in- 
trodncctl  into  tl»e  nmnu«:ri)ita  from  LiiVe.  8o  that  in  the 
only  iniitanoo  of  tJie  kind  In   Murk  (t.  2),  tlio  same  rulo 


■Thtve  ralciiUtionitare  bj  Nuiton,  Vol.  U  NoU  D.  Seealao  WuMoH^ 
Iktrwl  H>  ihe  QoftptU,  p  208, 

*II(>lluunnn,  \>p,  IS,  !!o9. 
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written  Gosiiel  wliieh 
matter  wliich  is 


holds  as  in  Matthew.     All  of  Luke's  citatiens,  with  a 
«)ug]«  fsoeption,  are  fmin  the  SG|itiiaginL.' 

6.  The  hypothesis  of  a  primitii'e 
ibroiabed  iu  ea^^h  uC  tlie  £vuiigelii4ta 
oommon  to  all  of  them,  each  being  gupjmNed  to  write  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  is  at  pre^ot  reganled  with  tittle 
favor.  Accurdiiig  to  this  hypothesis,  a  Gospel  was  early 
written  in  the  Anitnaie,  the  current  dialect  of  Piilestine, 
and  soon  translated  into  Greek.  This  Gospel  furnishetl 
A}>a6tlc3  niid  preachers  with  a  kind  nf  manual  for  thuir 
ow!)  use  anil  for  the  iiistrucliou  of  their  converta  Its 
contents  were  amplified  by  each  of  the  Kvjingeli«ta  frum 
aoiirues  peeiiliur  to  lii[n.iiL'lf.  In  process  of  time,  the  more 
copious  Gospels  superseded  the  briefer  narrative,  \vhi<;h 
accordingly  dlsippcareil. 

The  hypotliiisis  of  such  a  Gospel,  which  was  po6i^es»ed 
of  a  fjmm  official  rccognitiiin,  hardly  ac<mrd."S  with  tlic  |)i-o- 
bablu  circutiistuiit^cs  under  M'btcli  the  Jirst  evaagL-liail  wri- 
ting occurred.  But  if  a  book  of  this  kintl  existed,  the  fact 
tlial  no  iiK'ntlon  ia  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical writers  coustitutea  a  difficulty.  Luke  (i.  1  seq.) 
apparently  knew  of  no  such  authoritative  document. ' 
Moreover,  no  document  having  tlic  cliuracter  ascribed  to 
llic  Primitive  GftS[>el.  can  !«  framed  out  of  the  common 
matter  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the  Canon.  When  we 
come  to  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  resurrection^  and 
atrension  of  Chrigt,  the  variations  of  the  canonieal  Gns|iel3 
from  one  another  are  most  niarkod — nre  ho  market!  tliat 
the  hypothetical  primitive  dtwument  niu*t  linve  been,  as 
regards  thi.'i  [>ftrt  of  the  biography  of  Jesus,  of  the  nnwt 
meayre  character.  Beside?,  it  \h  impnosibfe  to  exphiin  the 
omiiMion  of  much  material  by  one  Evangelist,  whicli,  an  it 

*  Holtsiinann,  p.  2113. 

'  Bot  B«uh«,  HtUig.  Sehrifl.  d-  N-  r,  p.  79. 
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is  found  in  the  other  two,  must  have  entered  into  the  ori* 
ginnl  tmrrutivc. 

6.  Schleiermachei^fl  theory,  aa  appHed  to  Luke,  of  a 
great  nunihcT  of  dcbiclied  narmtivee  brought  together,  a 
equally  u o^LbrucCury. 

Of  the  124  sections  in  the  three  GospeU — short  narra- 
Uves  capable  of  being  sepamti'd  from  the  rontfxl — 47  arc 
found  iu  ail,  1*2  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  2  in  Muttlicw  and 
Luke,  6  in  Mark  and  Luke,  17  in  Matthew  alone,  2  in 
Mark  alone,  28  in  Luke  alone.  The  tcjct  of  Luke  has  93 
sections,  of  Matthew  7S,  of  Mark  67.' 

The  idea  of  Schleiermacher  vraa  that  these  sections  were 
the  primitive  nionnmindadf  disciplec,  whioh  being  collected 
and  cnnriec'ted  together,  with  additions  from  oral  sourceSi 
confltitule  the  preaent  synoptlcaJ  Gospels.  This  theory 
was  hetirr  atlnptMl  to  cxplnin  the  diflfi'Peiices  than  the  co- 
imiitlences  of  the  Evangelists.  How  is  it  that,  in  !*o  many 
instances,  sections  wliiuh  might  stand  apart,  are  unite<I  by 
two  or  more  of  the  Synn|itiHLt?  How  shall  vo  explain 
the  genend  ut^tirdatice  thai  exists  in  the  diapa'^ition  of  ma- 
terials «o  incoherent?  Ilnd  we  hut  one  Evangelist  inatead 
of  three,  this  hyiMitheKtii  would  present  higher  elaiios  to 
acceptance. 

7.  The  theory  of  a  primitive  oral  Gnepel  has  beea 
adopted,  and  is  sctll  held  by  many,  as  the  true  explanation 
of  the  correspiMidencejt  and  differences  in  the  Synoplists. 
As  drawn  ont  in  an  early  essay  of  Gii'UHJer,*  it  pre.'«iipp<we8 
a  onmmon  aluuk  of  oral  narrative,  from  »'hich  eacli  of  the 
Evangetiiitii  drew.  This  bndy  of  narrative,  it  It  Hnp|M>sed, 
Ibrnietl  itself  by  the  itooe»sity  under  which  the  ApcMtleii 
were  placed  nf  iiutlnicting  tlicir  cnnviTt.<,  and  the  first 
preuchera  of  the  new  faith,  with  respeet  to  the  life  and 

I  I  rnllav,  in  lllel*pcRtcIlUI)n^^  Itmin.  p.  176. 
■  UutoriacX-trititcher  Vtrmuh^ete.  (l^U). 
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teachings  of  tlic  Lord.  The  union  of  the  Apostlea  at  Je- 
ruHalem,  and  the  tutumi  tenileiicy,  whiph  is  apocially  strong 
arnoDg  tho  unlettered,  to  give  a  stcroofyped  form  to  narra- 
tives wijR'h  are  fmfjuenlly  reh(?ars(?€i,  ontised  the  G<w>{kGl 
story  to  bo  rai>oated,  u>  a  grcut  extent,  in  tlie  same  phrase- 
ology. In  [Hirticnlar,  tho  sayings  of  Jesus  would  he  re- 
cited in  (lie  same  wonU;  ami  this  would  alsu  he  true  of 
the  fwiyiiijrs  of  other  persoax  who  appear  in  tlic  nftrralive. 
As  soon  as  the  narrative,  or  portions  of  it,  commencLiI  to 
be  written  down,  as  in  the  first  essays  in  ttic  eoniposition 
of  Gospels  to  which  Luke  refers  (I,  I),  they  wnuhl  also  aid 
in  fixing  It  in  one  vcrhal  form.  At  the  same  lime,  dlfler»- 
ences  would  exii^t  according  to  the  varying  r«y)1Iectiona  of 
individuals  %vho  had  ouraslon  to  relate  tlie  history  of  Jesus, 
and  to  make  it  known  to  oonverls  in  different  places.  In 
addition  to  a  common  stock  of  narrative,  penons  might 
become  separately  possessed  of  informntioii  peruliar  to 
themselves.  Hence,  wlien  the  flos|)elH  of  the  canon  were 
composed,  there  was  a  main  trunk,  as  it  were,  ramifying' 
into  distinct  branches. 

This  hypothesis  haj  the  merit  of  t:tking  into  view  both 
elements,  the  ngreemeiil  and  the  diversity  whicli  co-cxUt 
in  Uie  Synoptical  histories.  It  derives  some  support  from 
the  maimer  in  whHi  the  instructions  of  the  Rahbia.  cm- 
bracing  8uch  a  vnat  amount  of  matter,  were  accurately  re- 
memlKircd  and  transmitted  by  their  pupiU;  and  by  the 
familiar  fact  that  memory  dies  Its  work  bewt  when  it  is 
most  relied  on,  and  when  there  is  less  dej)endcnce  npnn 
written  helps.  It  involves,  also,  one  assumption,  of  th« 
truth  of  which  there  is  no  donht.,  tliat  there  waa  an  inter- 
val when  the  wonls  and  works  of  Ji-aus  hud  no  otlier 
record  than  that  furnished  by  the  memories  of  iiifl  fol- 
lowrra.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  an  oral  truu$missioa  of 
the  prioutivc  Gospel  ie,  to  a  ccrtuiu  extent,  oorroboratcd  by 
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authentic:  huitorical  testimonies.  Luke  (i.  1^  2)  refers  to 
the  coiitenta  of  tlie  evangelical  history  as  "  ik-livcretl  "  to 
him  and  Iiifi  fcllow-diwnplfs  W  f]ie  original  witnesses  and 
"  niiiiiateni  of  tfie  word ;  "  and  tlie  meaning  of  tlu>  trrm  is 
that  these  facta  were  omlly  ramtniniicBtefl.  Papias,  th« 
earliest  of  tlie  ccctcaiastlcal  writers  who  refer  to  the  com- 
pfjsitioii  of  the  Gosjwls,  slfttrs  that  Mark  made  np  his  nar- 
rative fMit  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  IVter. 

Notwi thsta.nding  the  truth  which  is  included  ia  this 
hypothesis,  there  are  diilieultius  in  it  when  regarde«l  as  a 
complete  eulution.  It  assumes  a  kind  of  coiieert  anioiig 
the  ApostlCB  io  the  work  of  framinga  consecutive  narrative, 
of  whieh  there  is  no  explicit  proof,  and  which,  under  the 
circumstaneea,  strikes  one  as  snraewhat  artificial.  Then  it 
appears  from  the  Arts  and  the  Epistles  that  the  first 
pronehers  of  Christianity  dwell  ehiefly  u[)on  certain  parts 
of  the  Saviour's  history,  in  particular  His  crneifixion  and 
resiirreolion,  without  recountinj;  in  detail — at  least  an  the 
fir^t  promulgation  of  the  Gospel — tho  worka  and  teacliings 
of  Jesus.  But  the  main  ohstaeln  in  the  wiiv  of  consider- 
ing this  hyitothesis  adefjuiite  of  ilSL'lf,  is  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  agreement,  reaching  ns  it  does  to  minittiie, 
to  jipculiar  formB  of  wonk  and  turns  of  expression,  whieh 
subsist  among  the  Synoptical  writers,  Senlonees  of  com- 
plioatwl  fitructure  are  found  in  tlie  same  identical  form  in 
more  than  one  of  them.*  Tlii^  sort  ofagreenii^ut  in  iiarrif 
Livw  propaijated  by  the  living  voioe  nlone,  in  different 
pEaix-:^  and  tiller  a  eo[isJiIerahl(!  interval  of  time,  it  ililficult 
to  aceount  for.  7''his  is  Uie  principal  obJectioH  to  the  hy{M>> 
thesis  in  question,  altliou^jh  the  extent  of  the  diversity  in 
some  cases,  es])ecially  in  ilie  narratives  of  the  last  days  of 
JvsuK  ami  of  the  drenoi stances  connected  with  the  R<»ur- 
rcction,  ia  likewiae  a  dKEinilty  of  no  in<^un!uderable  weighU 
'  For  Mt  iUuitraiiun,  »cc  UolUmum.  p-  61. 
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account  of  these  rciisans  for  believing  the  liypo- 
thesis  of  an  oral  Go<ipel,  act^uinng  a  certain  lixoducas  by 
frequent  repetitiuii,  insulHctriit,  nio.-ft  »(-holura  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time  are  inclined  to  blend  this  by|>otlie!ti:4  with  tlic 
mppnsitioD  of  a  cerlain  iiifliioncc  of  one  Kvutig>i;lir^t  ii)h>ii  un- 
other,  or  of  an  acqunintuuce  on  the  purt  of  one  w!th  the 
written  work  of  another.  Oral  tx>mntunlration  may  have 
been  a  »oui-ce,  and  a  leading  source  of  the  tnutcnab  which 
enter  into  the  Guqiclis,  at  the  fame  time  that  one  of  ihe 
Evnu^Hsls  may  have  been  ulfectvd,  botli  in  his  choice  of 
inciJenU  to  narmite,  and  in  his  selection  of  pliraseotogy,  by 
the  example  of  another.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  one 
or  moreof  theSyuoptiats,  oral  and  written  sources  may  have 
been  combined  to  fm-nish  the  writer  with  the  contents  of 
his  book ;  the  written  sniiroe,  however,  not  being  a  primi- 
tive anonymous  Gospel,  hut  consiating,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  one  or  tinother  of  the  three. 

Among  those  who  have  held  to  the  intcrdcpcndc»«  of 
the  GospclH,  there  have  been  all  possible  varieties  of  opi- 
nion on  the  qm^tion  of  priority.  The  hypothesis  of 
Griefibaeh,  which  plftL-ed  Matthew  first  and  Murk  iatesrt, 
with  Luke  bc-twecn  them,  had  for  a  long  time  a  wide 
a(>ceptaiK<e,  Mark  was  regarded  as  the  product  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  older  narrativis.  More  thomuj^h  inves- 
tigation has  reversed  (his  verdict.  M'hat  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  Synoptists? 

(1.)  An  cxaminittion  of  the  wjiiteiitji  of  the  first  three 
goflftelti  <thow  that  the  res^mblancoa  between  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  between  T^nke  and  Murk .  are  gn-ater  than  t)e- 
tween  Matth(?w  and  Luke,  witli  i-ej^rd  to  the  mnterial* 
oommon  to  the  three.  There  are  eertnin  parallel  pat«age* 
where  one  cUsM-riptive  phrase  U  fmind  In  Matthew,  and 
another  in  Luke,  while  both  arc  conneeted  in  Mark. 
Thus  in  the  aox)unt  of  the  Healing  of  the  Leper,  Mat- 
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tliew  says  (viii.  3) :  "And  immediately  his  )c[iri)sy  was 
cleitiiscil."  Luke  (v.  13)  Bays:  "Aud  iinmedialely  liis 
leprosy  departed  from  liira;"  but  Mark  connects  the  two 
expiTssi«iis  {i.  i'2)i  "Imnicdial«ly  tlie  kpnsy  ilt'pnrted 
from  liiiii,  atid  he  waii  cleaufied."  '  The  i'vUowiug  la  au- 
other  in»tance: 


Matt.  riiL  16. 
^"  Wben  line  erm 
*«»»#,  thev brought 
onlo  him  mnii}-  that 
vara  puiueMed  wilti 
d«?»U." 


Made  I.  32 
— '■  Anil  at  CTun, 
when  th*  HiiQ  did  mC, 
thev  brouglii  uuio  Mto 
till  Ihut  viftv  ilix'iiAnl, 
hitii  Uicm  thai  wvrv 
poMcmcd  with  dcriU." 


Lcxz  iv.  Vk 


—■•  Nc 


vtivn  the 


*\ia  wm  jilting,  all 
Ihej  llint  hod  any  nick 
■ri[]i  iliven  diiMNuett, 
broiif[ht  them  auto 
Him." 


The  first  impression  undoubtedly  ia  that  Mark  has  com- 
bined the  statements  of  the  otlier  two  Evangeliste.  But 
this  inipFMsion  ia  removed  when  it  ia  observed  that  a  eoiip- 
lingof  phrases  is  a  pceuliariiy  of  Mark'a  style,  thnt  in 
Mark  there  are  nyoe  of  the  linguititic  peoulinritiea  of  either 
of  the  other  twn  Gospels,  as  would  have  l>een  the  case  Imd 
he  thus  borroM'ed  frora  them,  and  that  in  the  most  atrilting 
instanoc  of  a  bccming  eombiimtion,  whieh  is  quoted  above, 
auother  solution  Ues  at  hand.  Mark  saya  (i.  32) :  "  And  at 
even,  when  the  sun  did  set.''  This  lost  phmse  is  added, 
benoaie,  iwcording  to  Mark  (vcnifc?  21,  29),  it  wns  the  Sab- 
bath :  tite  sick  were  not  brouglit  to  Jesus  until  the  Sabbath 
was  over.  Matthew,  however,  does  not  refer  to  a  Sablwith 
in  coniieetion  wilh  these  niiraoles,  and  had  no  ocmsioii  to 
point  out  that  the  eiiii  had  gone  down.  Luke,  who  like 
Mark,  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  thp  date  of  the  ocenrrenoes, 
naturally  makes  express  reft-roiioe  to  the  eettinji  of  the  Run. 
Nothing  ean  be  inferral,  therefore,  unfavorable  to  tho  in- 
dependenoe  of  Mark  from  this  cftm[)anBon. 

'  Fur  still  other  cxamplei.  tee  I>:Wriic,  1 30;  Ble«k  (Ed-Miingotd;^ 
p.  290. 
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(2.)  Other  evidences  of  Mark's  iiKlependenoe  are  of 
great  wcigliL  He  begins  with  the  public  miiiistry  of  Jesus, 
tlie  sulyect,  aocording  to  Peter,  of  the  Aiwstles'  tratimoiiy. ' 
Why,  if  be  bad  the  otber  Qaspels  before  tiim,  sliould  be 
omit  tbe  preliminary  liiBtory,  anil  wliy  should  he  omit  so 
much — the  Lurd's  discourMos,  fiir  exiimpie — which  thty 
contain?  Why  should  he  write  a  Gmpel  whiuh  eontains 
so  little  not  already  on  rcoonl  in  the  other  two?  The 
cliarack'P  of  the  matter  iu  Mark'fl  Gospel  speaks  for  ita 
early  date  and  independenoe. 

That  Mark  did  not  copy  from  Matthrw  i»  shown  }iy 
certain  divergences  which  would  be  uuuii'ouutabte  on  the 
opposite  supposition.  Matthew  (viii.  28-34)  iiarratfte  the 
healing  of  two  dc-iuoniaes  together  at  Gadnra  ;  Mark  (ami 
Luke  also)  speaks  of  but  one  (Mark  v.  1-21,  Luke  viii.  26- 
4U).  Matthew  (xx.  29-34)  )ikuwi»c  has  two  blind  men 
who  were  healei!  to;^ether  at  Jerioho;  Mark  (ai.d,  with 
liicu,  Luke)  speaks  of  but  one  (Murk  x.  46-52,  Luke  xviii. 
35-43.  xix.  1).  If  Mark  had  been  the  copyist  of  Mutthew, 
•we  «ould  not  easily  account  for  this  needless  and  unex- 
pect<d  deviation  from  his  authority. 

(3.)  The  narratives  in  Mark  do  not  exhibit  him  BS  an 
abbreviator;  he  is  often  more  full  than  Matthew  or  Luke; 
and  this,  not  as  if  lie  were  merely  expanding  matter  fiir- 
niehed  from  them,  but  as  one  inde]»endent  in  the  aourees  of 
his  information.  The  healing  of  the  Paralytic  is  thus  de- 
Bcribed  by  Matthew  and  Mark  : — 


Matt.  ii.  2-S. 
S  And,  bchald,  ttiey  ^roiiglil  ualo 
bin)  A  uitn  Hick  of  the  palsy,  I/ing 
caa  bod} 


Mark  U.  3-11. 

3  Anil  Uiey  came  anta  hlia, 
bringing  onti  tick  of  llio  jmiiijr. 
wliich  wan  borne  at  four 

4  And  wl»-n  ilwr  ronUI  not  «>me 
nigh  iiaio  hirn  tnr  tlie  prw*.  thnj" 
anrovtrml  the  foof  when  be  naa; 


'  Ada  IL  31.  S3. 
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*iid  Jmoh  K«lng 
tlieir  fallh  uld  unto  tlii;  nkk  uf 
the  rmlny:  Son.  bu  of  good  chwtr; 
thy  (iiM  Iw  fuiKtven  tlic«. 
3  An<3,  belioM,  certain  of  lli« 
«(ribe«  Mid  wilhin  thcniselvoi, 
TliU  truin  blaspbem«th> 


4  And  Ji!«u  knoiring  Ihcir 
ttiougKu  aaiil.  WhcrcTora  think  ya 
•vil  in  70iir  be&ruT 

5  For  vrliellior  ie  wucr,  to  MJ, 
7ly  Bin*  b«  ((>n;in:n  tliee;  or  to 
mf,  A  MM,  ukdwulkT 

8  But  ihal  r<r  may  kn4W  (hot  tfio 
Boo  of  man  hoili  power  on  cartli  lo 
forgive  RJn'^  (ihra  wulli  hx  to  llic 
oick  ot  tlie  palsy),  Ar»«,  takv  iii" 
tlitr  b«l,  xai  go  nnlo  ihinc  hniioc. 

7  Ami  li4  kroM.  and  d«|)anctl  lo 
hia  limine. 

8  Bill  wht^n  tli«  DiultitiidM  mw 
i(,  tlier  loarvMliwt.  and  |;1nriei^.l 
GcmI.  which  ti><i  KiTtai  mkJi  [xiwcr 
unloinnt. 


an'I  wlicn  ihcy  lind  broken  i(  up, 
ttiuf  Ivt  ituwn  the  IhsI  wliur<-in  tli4 
nek  of  liif  {iiiUy  I117- 
A  Wlt'cn  Jtuus  Ktw  ihcir  faith,  1m 
(did  iinln  ttiif  lick  Af  the  pal«7i 
S<]Ti,  ihy  Bin*  lie  forKiTi-n  lliti;. 

6  Bui  (here  ncre  ccrlain  of  llie 
■cribci  Hitting  there,  and  TviitouiDK 
ill  ihvir  liuirta, 

7  Wliy  dnth  iliiM  m/m  ihuH  Rponk 
I'la-phumy  ?  who  urn  forgiv*  aioa 
linl  U"xi  only? 

S  And  imraediali'ly,  whoo  Jmiu 
pi'rcviri.ti  tu  lua  e|ilril  ibnt  thvj  m 
r«H§oaed  wiiliin  ttetnac^lvM,  lie 
said  unto  thcio,  \Vhy  icasoa  yt 
ihene  ihiiix^  ta  your  ht-jkrlM? 

0  W'liother  U  it  ^twier  to  taj  t4 
iha  flick  of  (lio  palny,  Thy  '"'' 
1)0  forgiv!!!  tliu! ;  or  Id  uy,  Arijie, 
aii'l  Inke  iiji-  thy  boil,  and  vftlkT 

I'D  Diit  that  ye  m^F  know  that 
tb«  Hon  or  inun  linlh  |iuwpt  on 
rarth  111  riirjcivt^  niim  (huMutli  to 
tlievic-k  cf  the  palKy), 

11  1  i*y  ijoift  ihw  Ariw,  and 
take  up  ihy  bed,  anil  go  ttiy  wijr 
into  iliiuc  lii>iiH\ 

12  Anil  ii[iiueilliit«ly  he  &rw«, 
tnoh  up  lltr  Ix-il.  anil  irt-iil  fiirlh 
hcfoK  IheiD  all ;  inaomnch  thftl 
tlity  gloriltcif  (juil,  Niying.  Wo 
novvT  uw  it  ua  tbU  faaliioa. 


Tlie  iioaling  oT  tlic  Demoniac  is  thus  related  by  the  three 
Kvangelistri ; — 


Matt.  x*ii-  14-Sl. 
14  And   «hea  they 
w«Te  eome  lo  the  mul- 


Makk  ix.  14-29. 

14    Antl    when    liv 

came  to  hi*  diMiplvn, 

hv  •«•  a  great  miiUl- 

Uide  about  them,  and 


LcKKi».  37-43. 

37    Anil  tt  came  to 

paM,  that  on  iho  nnl 

day,  whrn   Ihcy  were 

ixmio  dowo  &utu  Ilia 
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ITicrB  cftinc  to  liim  n 
certain  ni.iii,  kiuvliiig 
down  Uk  hint,  aact  imjr- 

15  Lord,  h«Ti!  mciwy 
on  my  son ;  for  he  Jo 
]iiJiati(*-,Hnil>or['vrxcrl ; 
for  oft-limM  W  fullvtli 
ink)  ihc  fin:,  anil  ufl 
into  ilifl  wulvr. 

16  \nil  t  brotiirht 
him  to  thy  iti^ciiilcs, 
and  llicy  cauld  not 
CUM  him. 

17  TliPii  JmitB  an- 
wvt*>d  and  Haid,  <| 
fiiitJili-M  riitd  pLTvcnMT 
pvniTiiikin,  !iow  Iiinjf 
«linll  I  be  wiili  you? 
hiiw  longthiill  1  sdlTer 
jrcni  f  bring  biiu  liitKv 
to  m«F 


the  ■criW  qiKBtioDiag 
Willi  l}ic-ni. 

15  An-d  Htrajghtway 
all  tlio  pcapk-  Mthni 
ihey  Lelidd  liim,  were 
givniljf  arnawd,  and 
ninning  iq  hint.  saluUid 
him. 

IS  And  Ii«)wkod  iho 
MTiln-a.  Wlm  quwlion 
JO  wiih  ili(.-i:i ? 

17  Aad  one  of  the 
ItllllLinn]l^  nn>irer«d, 
nnd  Bail],  Mimli^r,  I 
bavc  braiiglj[  uiilu  tli'^; 
my  ton,  wliich  hath  a 
dunib  Npirit : 

18  And  whCTMoe<r«r 
he  [lUc'ili  liiiD,  hctcar- 
t^ib  liim;  and  liu  tanta- 
oili,  and  giiiuSclh  willi 
liiii  [e«lh.  and  pinolh 
away :  and  I  apako  lo 
thy  dimplcfl  lliat  tiny 
ffliould  <mH  liim  out; 
nnd  lln'j  Hjidd  not. 

10  K«anftir«n>th  him 
and  Hiiili,  O  Tiiillilfw 
Rt'iicraiiun,    how    long  1 
■ahnll   i   K<  with    you?! 
liow  lone  xhall  I  mtlTei'  | 
you?  bring  him  iinlo 
nic. 

Sf]  And  tliey  broaslil 
him  unto  him:  and 
whrn  Ii«  aair  him, 
rlraifthlway  lli«  iijiirit 
(arc  hiiu;  and  h«  fell 
on  thi«  ^ounil,  uid 
wnlluw-ed  ronming 

31  And  he  aHknJ  hia 
father,  Ilnv  lung  ia  it 


hill,  much  penple  mot 
him. 


38  And,  behold  a. 
man  of  the  <win|iflny 
i.Tic'd  oTit,  snying,  ^Ina- 
Icr  I  bmttcli  Ihcu,  look 
upon  niy  ton ;  for  he  in 
my  only  child. 

39  J  And.hi,  n-iHrit 
tilcath  iiim,  luid  lie 
ftuddonly  criclh  out ; 
and  it  K-Hrcfli  hint  tliai 
he  fuanii-llingnin,  and 
hmlfing  liim,  hardly 
dejiarli-ch  fnini  him. 

10  Anil  I  Ixwuiighl 
tliy  dinciplp*  to  oM 
hini  out;  Olid  tliey 
niiild  not. 

41  And  JmDsanafvrT- 
ing  Kkid,  O  faiLhleM 
and  prrvvrw  grncra- 
lion,  liuw  lung  ulijill  [ 
hv  wiih  yon,  and  snlfor 
yon?  Bring  lUy  mm 
hiihcr. 

■12  And  as  he  wa<  yet 
a  ram  ing.  the  devil 
threw  turn  down  ami 
tare  Atm. 
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tf>nMnw  thiAcftmcun- 

■ 

lo  liim?    AdJ  be  said. 

Ofacliitd. 

^^1 

22  And  on-timtw  il 

■ 

hnih  (tut  him  inio  the 

fire,  mid  into  ihc  natcn, 

^^1 

lo  dntru/  liira:  l>ut  if 

^^1 

ihon  cniwl  do  tinvlliing 

■ 

liuTi-  n>rnpa.-nion  oa  tu, 

and  help  U8. 

23  Jenua    (Bill    tinlo 
him,  If  ihou  caiidl  W 
Itcrc,    all    lliinj^    are 

1 

^HF 

poMiible   to   him  limt 
bclicvclh- 
24   And    «lniiBli1wsy 
ilie  lalhi^r  of  ihe  diitd 
cried  out,  and  mid  with 
teara.  Lord,  I  Wlieve; 
h«Ip  thou  mino  unbe- 
lief. 

1 

S.'i  Whm  Jwtui  kav 

And  Jmia  rebuked 

tlu>t  l)i«  people  vamv 

lh<r  iinclrAii  opiril,  aod 

19  And  Jwu*  rebuk- 

running   logcthcr,    he 

hrnlcd  th(-  I'hikI,  and 

ed  mo  di'vil ;  anil   lie 

rcbuki--J  the  luii!  spirit, 

delivenxi  him  again  to 

drparlH  nai  ai  liini; 

en;rinj;  iinlo  li.iin,  Thou 

his  rather. 

iiuii  tln-diilil  wuBCurwl 

dumb  nnd  dear  spLHc, 

froin  tim  very  hour.        *  tlintj;c  ihee  come  out 

19   Thon    avmc    tko  "I"  ''''".  ■'^<'  «"»«"■  «<• 

ilWipltMio  Jc!iii.iapnrl, 

mori'  into  him. 

and    Mid,  Whv  mulil 

2S  Antlthegpirilciiei, 

nut  wo  «i«L  liiiu  out? 

nnd  rent  him  tore,  nud 

2IJ    Anil    Jcatiii    Nud 

caine  out  iif  iiirn;  nnd 

iinIolh«m,  BMAtiHe  of 

hp  wnjt   M  ono  di-ul ; 

^^^H         jout  iiiibclicf:  Kiirvcr- 

iniomucli    tliat    lunnj 

^^^V         ily  1  my  imtn  j'lii,  if 

aaid.  ilo  is  dpiu). 

H^                j«  liari'  faith  ax  a  grain 

27    Ilut    Jiviia    took 

H                of   muRlnnl    m«<1,    y  e 

Iilm  bj  the  haiiil.  and 

^ 

H               tihnll    Miy    unto    I  )i  i « 

lilted  him  up;  and  he 

■ 

H              mniinbilH,     Retnuvv 

KTOM; 

^ 

H                hence  to  ynodtrr  plocp; 

28  And  vhtB  he  wax 

1 

H              Btut  it  ahoU  lumove: 

ooiD«  into  the  houMr                                                       1 

31  nowhcil  tlii* 
kind  giicth  not  oiil  but 
hy  prayer  and  fasliDg. 

The  three  Evangelists  nTite  thus  of  Herod  and  John 


Matt.  xlv.  1-2,  S-12. 

1  At  thai  tiiuu  Herod 
llie  telTUrcli  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Jcsna, 

S  And  Willi  iiiiio  hin 
■i^rvnniii,  ThtN  in  Jnlm 
ihoBiipiiM;  hciaTiMn 
from  tli«  diMKl ;  nnd 
ihi'rvifiiri^nii^tity  work* 
dv  'hw  forth  Ui^in- 
ndvni  ill  him, 


6  But  when  nprwl't 
birtlidn.^  wRa  kept,  the 
dniiKhler  »f  Etenniiii* 
danoot  bofore  thum. 
and  plcii»«J  Hi-roiI. 

7  Whcniipon  lip  pro- 
miJiiy)  with  an  outh  ta 
givohtr  whulMwversbe 
would  nsk. 

18 


KtABKvi.  14-1(1,21-29. 

H  And  king  flcroU 
h(-'nrdo<  Aim,-  (for  Iii» 
name  wa«  uprcRd 
Rbroad;)  utd  he  Mtid, 
TliiU  Juha  ttie  Bapiim 
wtwriiHTnrrom  thoilcad, 
nnil  ihrrurom  mtxiity 
Hurk*  do  ihew  farih 
ihf'iiiqvlvDit  ill  liini. 

I'3  Olhcn  nnid,  Thitt 
it  U  F-]  loi*.  And  others 
saJd,  Tliat  it  i»  ■  pro- 
phi-t.  Dr  lu  one  of  lb« 
pK)ph.;ta. 

16  fiiii  whrn  TTcmd 
liuartl  Ihertn/,  liv  aai'l, 
It  is  Jolm.  irlium  I  bv 
headecl :  be  is  rlwD  fraoi 
tho  dcAd. 


21  Anil  vhi^n  »  cfn- 
wnlcQt  ila^  w«s  couie, 
LhiU  fferorlon  hid  birth- 
day madv  n  unpfier  to 
his  lordfs  high  capialiiA, 
Knd  chief  atala  of  Oa- 

22  And  whvn  th« 
daughter  of  (he  uid 


Luke  ix.  7-9. 

7  Nuw  llvtod  tbe  te- 
tiareh  lieitrd  of  kII  that 
wivt  done  by  him :  and 
hi-  yiiia  pcrpli-xiii,  be- 
c-nlicn  thai  it  nriix  uniil 
of  itome,  tlint  John  waa 
risen  from  the  drniJ; 

8  .4iid  of  «om«,  Hial 
EliaK  hii<.l  ak)i|warvd ; 
Knd  of  »thi-ns  thnl  one 
of  the  old  prophets  waa 
nana  afniiii- 

9  And  llrrod  rniift, 
John  have  i  b^h^dd^idi 
but  who  iniliiii,  of  wliuui 
I  hcnmui-'hlliingH?  .^tid 
he  dvelnid  to  ecu  lunii 
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^^^1            8,  And  tha,  bsing  bo- 

HnrndiM  came  in,  wid 

^V 

^^^H           ibre  uwtnioted  of  bcr 

daDL'Vil,    nnil     itleuaed 

J 

^^^H           niutlier.  uld.  Give  tne 

Ilfwul    aad   lIuMii  UuU 

^^1 

^^^H           h  org    Joha    Hftptiiit'i 

nut  Willi  hiia,  t\u>  king 

^^M 

^^^H            liiail  iu  a  clutrt'i't- 

hKiiil    unUi  the  iloiiticl, 

^^M 

^^^1               9  Ani3  Iho   king  vni 

Aik  of  mc  whatAocver 

^^M 

^^^H           Morrr:  noverllLdlMn  for 

Ihoii   wilt,  tad  1  will 

^^M 

^^^B           tlio    on  ill' 8    Bake,    miH 

i;ivG  il  ilit;i:. 

^H 

^^^1           thinn    which   mL  with 

23  Anil  buBWBRMitiito 

^^1 

^^^H           biia  at  m«&t,  ho  coiu- 

Iipr,  WlistoooTCT  thou 

^^1 

^^^H           luan'lod  1/  lo  lie  girtn 

xhalt  Mk  of  tav,  1  will 

^^1 

^^H 

givi!  if  lliei',  iinli>  tlic 

^^B 

^^^H            10  And  bu  tM^nt  and 

liaKnfmy  kingdom. 

M 

^^^H          birli«!iul«(l  Jobn  !d  lliQ 

31  And  dIic  went  iorUi, 

^H 

^^^H 

anil  uid  untij  her  mo- 

^^H 

^^^H             11  And  bin  limit  wan 

lhi>r,  Whatilinll  Iiuik? 

^^1 

^^^H           'brvti^lil   Id  n  dmrger. 

Aadelieiuud,  TlielicaU 

^^1 

^^^H             ftnil  yivcH  I«  the  ilain' 

of  Jntin  Lho  Ilaplin. 

^^1 

^^^H           im;1:  hikI  nlii'^  bmUKlit  iC 

ST)  Ami   «hc  came  in 

^^^1 

^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^1 

^^^H           to  her  !nolber. 
^^^H             12  Ai]<3  bU  dtnciploM 
^^^H           «n>i>,  anil  IikiIc  u}i  llie 
^^^H            bivir,  anil  burlvd  it,  and 
^^^^^^    wwil  nod  ttild  JcaUB, 

atmi(;litwa_V"witli  haair! 
iiom  tliQ  iciii|,'i  anil 
disked,  tinylng,  I  will 
lltal  t))oii  give  ma  by 
ncid  bv  In  a  diann^r  tlic 
h«ai1  nf  John  th»  Bn^f 
lirt. 

20  And  tliu  king  wan 
extending  aorrv ;  yrl 
for  hiir  outh'r  mkc.  an<! 
for  their  unken  wiiit-b 
eat  with  him,  hewvuld 
not  i^ert  her. 

27  And  immciliBtclj 
ihe  icing  acnl  bm  pxwti- 
tionvr,  ami  curnnuindeil 
Ma  li<9id  ID  Ik*  brought: 
aiict  he  went,  and  bis 
Iitmlnl  liini  tu  Uto  |iri- 
ma, 

23  And  broug^it  bla 
iMftd  in  a  ohnrger,  and 

« 

gate  II  lo  llio  danifiel; '                                         ^^H 
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■nd  tLe  diniMl  gave  It 
10  her  niullier. 
29  An<l  «Ii«o  hh  Ait- 

came  and  look  np  hiti 
curjiM,  and  luid  U  in  » 
tomb. 


27S 


(4)  The  lively  style  of  Mark,  with  the  graphic  touchc* 
vhich  arc  mingled  in  bU  oarnitiV'O,  arc  n?  far  aa  poestbl^ 
from  beinp;  charaotcristio  of  a  copyist. 

They  are  beet  «xp)ainal  by  supposing  an  ftcceas  to  orig- 
nal  soutws  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  So  frcah  a  oon- 
ocptioii  of  the  fai^W  aarratfy^l  belongs  not  to  one  who  is 
trantwjrtbing  wJist  has  been  recorded  by  other  authora, 
Ed|HX.'ially  is  it  irajmrtatit  to  remark  that  many  of  the  cir- 
ciimetnuees  whkh  arc  peculiar  to  his  narrative,  bear  on 
tliem  the  plain  stamp  of  historioal  verity. 

The  indcpendpnoo  of  Mark  aa  related  to  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  one  of  the  most  a'ssured  nnd  most  valuable  results 
of  recent  cnttcinm.  The  question  ansea  now  whether  the 
eccond  Gospel  had  a  direct  influence  npoa  the  composition 
of  the  first  nnd  thirtl? 

Iliifi  quosliou  in  answered  affirmatively  by  many  eoliolara. 
It  is  sui>[»«sRil  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  iho  other  Syn- 
optiHts,  and  in  tlm  way,  partly,  their  mutual  ugrocuieut  is 
accounted  for. 

But  <K.>rtain  able  criticn  who  do  not  hold  to  an  ai^oal  wte 
of  Mark  by  the  other  two  KvaiiguH^tii,  and  who  make  oral 
tradition  the  one  prime  source  of  all  three  works,  never- 
theless liotd  that  Mark  represents  this  tradition  in  its 
first  form.  Thus  Professor  M'cetcolt  holds  that  the 
"  many "  earlier  atlempte  at  recording  the  evangelical 
hist4>ry,  to  which  Luke  (t.  1)  adverbi.  aided  in  giving 
fixedness  to  the  form  of  the  oral  tradjttoa ;  and  that  Uie 
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(inB[M>I  of  Mark  contribiiled  to  the  same  result,  help- 
ing, also,  to  eslalilish  tliat  general  outllni;  of  the  Saviour's 
ministry,  or  diT^tribtitioTi  of  the  matter,  which  we  find  pre- 
Bcrvcd  ici  uH  three.  But  he  docs  not,  it  wuuld  eeem,  deem 
it  Tieccssarv  to  gupposu  that  the  a-cond  Gospel  waa  adualljr 
U8«i  by  the  other  Synoj^tiets  in  «»mp08iiig  tlieir  bcwka,^  or 
even  that  it  wa«  ncccssurily  first  ■written, 

Oftht:  orighi  of  ibe  Second  G'Wpi:!  tlie  uucicnb  iKnilcMtas- 
tical  writers  givo  au  ac^ouut  which  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  distrust.  Puijias,  Blghnp  of  Ilierapulis,  itt  called  by 
Eiiscbius  '*  a  companion  "  of  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  A|)OS- 
tle  John.  Polycarp  \\&a  born  A.  D.  G9,  and  died,  as  it  ia 
now  apccrlained,  A.  D.  165.  Papias  had  liimsclf  known 
some  of  the  inimwlt.'itc  dieoiples  of  Jcsiis.  In  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Euacbius  from  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Oracles 
of  the  I>ord."  he  says  of  one  of  the  disciples,  the  Presbyter, 
or  Eldcr^  John; — 

''And  the  Elder  mid  tit'v:  'Mm*!:,  hnvin;; Wrome  the  interpreter  of 
PHer,  wrote  down  accurately  whatever  he  rernciubcrod,  not,  h<iwc-ver, 
rocorrling  in  order  {t^f  rdfn)  wKnl  wiu  cither  Mtid  <it  (lun«  b}'  Ciifial. 
For  Dcithcr  <I)d  he  Ituar  the  I^ivrd,  nur  did  he  follow  tlim;  but  «flcr- 
waidi^  as  I  Mid,  he  [sttendwll  Pet*r,  who  adapted  hia  liiainittion*  to 
th*  nocds  [of  III*  hearen'],  but  not  a*  drtngn'mg  to  fiiminh  a  councclL-d 
■ccounl  (ffi'vrufii')  of  (he  Lonl'a  oradn  ((ujmuaui-  So^/uif  or  Aajuwi;  so 
thai  tSxtk  mft(l«  no  ml«tak«  while  thus  writin);  down  tome  thin^  na  he 
rcaiwalwred  theiu,  For  of  one  thin§  he  took  tare— lo  oiml  noilung 
which  he  heard,  nnd  not  to  net  doirn  nay  faloe  sbitem^m  therein'"' 
"Such,"  add*  Euocbiuis  "I*  Uic  rcUtion  in  rn|>iii«  concerning  M.itIc. 
Biit  concnninK  Matthew.  tliU  i»  aaiO :  'Bo  thc;n  Mmilivw  wruto  tlie 
oraclw  {ri  iiyia)  in  the  Itebivw  longiingt^,  and  every  one  inlcrpreieil 
tbem  na  ho  wsh  able.' "  ■ 

Iienaeus  tells  us  tiint  aOlcr  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Rome,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Pcfcr,  "gave 
to  us  in  writing  what  had  been  uttered  by  Peter  in  his 
preaching."*     The  Goe()el  is  ascribed  to  Mark  by  Clement 

1  Inlmd.  i«  the  acMpt^l>,  pp.  SI3,214,  ■  KuMb.,  H.  £.,  iu.  99. 

■  Ad^  Bar.,  UL  L  L 
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of  Alexand  riaj  Origin,  Kiisebitis,  Jerome,  aiid  otliera. 
The  statement  nC  Pupitu,  tlie  ctirllcst  tvstinionj'  on  tbc 
riiilijmt,  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  scrutiny  and  debate. 
Tlie  imnortant  question  is  whutlier  he  relcrs  to  the  canonical 
(!(isiM,'i  in  its  exi»tiiig  fi>rm,  or  to  a  primitive  Mark,  of 
which  our  Gospel  ia  a  Intt-r  rcoenalon.  No  mention  of 
Mich  a  priiuilive  Miirk  is  tnade  by  any  aciciecit  writer ;  if 
such  a  work  exiett^l,  it  ]>enshtHl  without  milking  a  i^ign. 
CuneideriDg  the  tin[ie  when  Papias  wrote,  it  &eeni5  quite 
improbable  that  a  Gospel  of  Murk  couUl  have  t>crn  in  the 
hands  of  Papias,  aud,  as  we  must  infer,  in  general  circula- 
tion at  that  time,  of  which  these  writers  had  never  beard. 
Paplafi  implies  that  the  Gospel  written  by  Mark  wua 
ineoiuplcte.  The  comparative  brevity  of  the  second  Gospel, 
and  Its  omission  of  60  mueh  matter  which  the  other  Gos- 
pels contain,  justifies  this  comment.  That  the  Gospel 
should  be  said  to  want  orderly  or  chronolojxieal  arrange- 
ment is  not,  to  be  sure,  eo  easy  of  explanation.  It  b  possi- 
ble, however,  that  Papias  hfl<l  in  mind  the  onJcrly  arrange- 
ment of  John's  Gospel.  Another  writer,  the  author  of 
the  Murntorian  fragment,  speaks  of  Mark's  relation  to 
Peter  in  terms  similar  to  those  uned  by  Papia-i,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  John's  Gospel  as  an  orderly  record. 
Dr,  IJghtfoot  oonsideps  it  probable  that  this  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  coiresponding  statements  oi'  Papias, 
and  afTorfis  a  clue  to  their  meanint;.' 

But  whatever  may  have  moved  Papias  to  this  oonirncnt 
upon  Mark,  to  [KMtulate,  on  account  of  it,  the  existence  of 
a  work  otherwise  unkuowu  h  too  heavy  a  load  for  such  a 

'Conlempomry  Ittvifw,  Ocl.  1875.  Maj  not  Papiaa  Imve  Iiail  lu 
mini)  the  prologue  of  L'ik«^ where  (lie  d-rderlr  arrftoge merit — Anarrffoott** 
ii^yrfaiv — b  i«t  down  sji  h  landing  object  in  NRipnuing  Iho  Go*|ii-Ii«T 
That  Luku  wan  kiiuwii  to  Pnpiim,  it  iei  wife  to  nfRmi.  The  niltrncv  of 
Eiii^tniM  (in  his  qitarHiioni*  frnni  Pntiiu).  as  wUI  t>«  swa  henvfUr,  ii 
not  of  th«  iligbtttrt  wcighi  agaiiist  thia  propoailioQ, 
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remark  to  honr,  which  may  be  m  (aat  only  the  impression 
of  an  individual.  When  we  turn  to  tlie  iiiternid  grnimds 
which  Professor  Holtzmann  and  otiier  advocates  of  the 
"  Ur-Manua"  liyjtothesia  briny  forward  in  Whalf  of  their 
own  opinion,  we  tind  thrni,  U)  be  sure,  not  destitute  of 
pl:tu<iibi)ity ;  but  they  savor  too  much  of  oonjectura  to 
pntducc  conviction.  The  critics,  however,  who  assume 
a  primitive  Mark,  tlic  predecessor  of  the  canonical  Gospel, 
hold  that  the  earlier  work  comprised  nearly  all  the  matter 
which  our  Gos]H!I  contains.  It  is  a  fair  and  unavoidable 
conrlusion  of  the  most  ecarehiiig  eritidsm  that  in  the  second 
Gospel  is  presented  HulBtantinlly  the  testimony  which  waH 
given  by  the  Immediate  diaeiplex  of  Chrht,  although  it 
iiieludtrs  of  course  but  a  fraction  of  the  works  which  He 
performed,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  His  words. 

"But  conceroiug  Matthew,  this  is  said:  'So  then  Mat- 
thew wrote  the  oracles  {fi  i'>Yta)  in  the  Hebrew  language 
aod  every  one  iotcrpretol  them  a.s  he  was  able.' "  '  Ireineiis 
says ;  "  So  Matthew  put  forth  a  Gonpel  among  the  Hebrews 
in  their  own  dialect,  while  IVter  and  I'aul  at  Rome  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  the  Church."'  The 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Gospel  is  al&o  asserted  hy  Jerome 
aud  by  other  Fathera.  Of  these  patri«tic  tcittimonicfl,  that 
of  Papia^  IS  the  earliest  and  most  important. 

1,  The  first  question  to  be  determined  with  regard  to 
the  statement  of  Papios  ia  the  sense  of  the  term  "Oracles" 
(dflj-fa).  Schleiermaoher  introduced  the  interpretation,  in 
which  be  has  been  followed  by  a  lar^  number  of  critic*, 
which  makes  Papiiw  refer,  under  tliis  term,  exclusively  to 
"ilI(*rour»iK"  of  Christ,  and  which  holds  that  the  Aramaic 
Gospel  which  he  describes  ooosi^ted  solely  of  these. 

To  this  interpretation  we  are  not  at  all  compelled  by 
pliilology.     The  term  Xojn'a— Oracloa— i«  used  by  early 

1  Euwbiui,  if.  £..  ui.  39.       <  AtlT.  Her.  UL  1  (Eiueb.,  H.  E^  t.  8). 
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•OBtwiastipal  writers  for  tho  Scriptures,  as  including  both 
narrative  matter  and  discxtursGs. '  Tlmt  6ouiwl!i  riil^ht  be 
designated  as  Sfriptun?s,  and  referred  to  a*i  it  was  customary 
to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  proved  by  a  pasMge  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  wliich  was  writlen  very  early  in  the 
second  century — a  gcneratiou  earlier  than  the  work  of  Pa- 
pia.^;  for  tbat  Epistle  intrcidticesaquotation  from  Matthew 
with  the  words :  "  It  Is  written."'  There  is  nothing  in  the 
fragment  of  Papias  to  make  it  certain  that  the  statement 
rtM[iecting  Matthew,  like  that  rts[n?cting  Mark,  was  from 
John  the  Pr&^byter:  it  may  have  been  from  eome  other 
autlinrity.  If  it  was  frotn  John  the  Presbyter,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  did  not  stand  in  connection  wilii  the  passage 
relative  to  Mark.  Hence,  no  contrast  between  the  con- 
tcutu  of  Mark,  aa  embracing  iHith  deeda  and  wonlit,  and 
Matthew  aa  including  only  one  element,  can  be  intended. 
But  in  the  passage  about  Mark,  tJiere  is  no  reason  for  re- 
iitricttiig  the  Heu»e  of  Logia^  and  for  holding  tliat  Papina 
attributes  a  want,  of  arrangement  to  the  diMoitrses  in  this 
^Evangelist,  which  be  does  not  attribute  to  his  narrative  of 
the  acta  of  Christ.  Papiaa  speaks  of  a  want  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement in  what  Mark  wrote  down,  specifying  both  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Jcsun.  Then,  explaining  tJiat  Mark 
had  not  himself  heard  the  Lord,  he  reiterates  the  remark 
that  li«  did  not  make  an  orderly  arrangement  [^ifyra^tu)  of 
the  Logia.  From  the  collocation  of  wordu  in  ihli  lost  re- 
mark, it  is  evident  that  no  stress  la  laid  upon  Loffta,  as  if 
the  discourses  in  their  lack  of  arrangement  were  distiii- 
gui«h«l  from  auothfr  portion  of  the  GobimjI,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  what  Papias  had  just  said.  Hence  it  is 
altogether  more  natural  to  take  this  term  us  a  synonym  of 


>  Su  Dr.  Ligtitrooi**  rcmorki,  Cbiit.  Setiett,  1876,  p-  399  wq ;  BI««le. 
KM.  !nd.  }f.T,,p  115  *«j. 
*  Bornab.  Epist.  It. 
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"whttl  was  either  said  or  done"  (ij  hj^dii'za  jj  TTpaj^Siura). 
In  short,  tlit-'ru  is  iiothicig  in  either  passage  separalely 
taken,  uor  in  the  Roiijuii<:tion  of  the  t\vi>,  to  Hupimrt  the 
tlieorv  of  Schleiermaclier  concerning;  the  meaning  of  Papine.' 

It  is  very  iinprol>»l>le  that  Papia^  had  in  mind  any  other 
Araniair  GuH|iel  tlian  the  work  which  IreomuB  aiu!  hiHcuii- 
teinpnraries  referred  to  as  having  been  composed  by  the 
Evangelii-t  in  that  language.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
theHe  writi't's  all  dL-rlved  tlieir  inroniialion  on  this  point 
from  Papiaa,  Iftheydid,  they  all  understood  hiia  as  speak- 
ing of  the  entire  G<Hpid,  and  imt  of  the  diwcmi-scs  alone. 
if  tliey  did  nut  durive  their  informatiou  from  him,  then  the 
fact  involved  in  the  ohi  interprefatlon  given  to  Papias  is 
confirmwl  hy  imlcpertdcnt  aiitborititsi.  * 

The  theory  that  Mallhew's  authorship  was  confintil  to 
a  book  of  the  Lonl's  diiK^ourse^  ranst  dejwnd  for  its  sup- 
port, not  u(K)n  the  langnage  of  Pupias,  but  upon  iiit^c-rnal 
peculiarities  of  tho  Gospel  itself.  The  manner  in  whieh 
dLsi^Minvsi  are  gr<)U|Kti  togi^tlier  in  the  First  Gos|)el,  (he 
mode  to  wliieh  Matthew  himself  is  referred  to>  it  bein^ 
eiippofict]  that  Matthew  would  not  e|>eak  of  himself  in  this 
way;  the  uiiiiapiun  of  cvcutii  which  an  Apostle  might  ba 
expected  to  record,  such  as  the  interviews  of  Jesus  with  the 
Plscipha  after  tin;  Rcflurrertion,  of  which  we  have  aecounta 
from  Paul  (1  C"r.  xv.  3-9),  and  from  the  other  Evangel- 
istfi, — these  and  other  cliaracterlstica  of  the  Fii-st  Gospel 
arc  urgeil  a$  reasons  for  di^'onneotingthe  narrative  p<irtion 
of  the  book  from  Matthew.  This  'work,  it  hs  claimed,  wa» 
a  colleolion  of  the  Lord's  dincoursefl,  which  received  after- 
wards the  flwp|>lenient  of  narrative  by  which  they  are 
broken  up  into  large  frogmeiil^ 

*  Rntsn  lifllil*  timt  mtr  Murk  answers  to  tlie  d«ecription  of  PnpiB& 
1»  jfiBwyOr*,  pii.  12R.  121.1 

*  8m  Lighirool,  tbiJ.,  p.  399. 
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But  admitting  the  phenomena  which  are  here  pointed 
out,  and  the  dilficultitis  wiiicli  they  su^^st,  it  is  doubtful 
whotlier  a  division  of  the  Gospc!  in  the  way  proposed  is 
the  rij;ht  solution  of  the  problems  thii*)  predated. 

2.  Oil  the  ({ucstion  whether  the  first  Gut^pel  was  wrillCD 
in  Aramnin,  there  is  not  leas  difference  of  opinion  than  on 
the  qiioitioa  of  unity  of  authorship.  The  "Gospel  of  (lie 
Helirews,"  a  gospel  resembling  our  Matthew,  was  in  use 
among  the  Judaizlng  Chribtlanii,  and  it  is  held  by  some 
that  this  circurastanoe  early  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  gup- 
posltion  that  the  Greek  Qosjwl  is  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.'     The  verbal  coincidences  betweeu  our  Matthew 

'  A  fow  wopJimajbe  said  heranpanthcrcUtivnof  Ihv  Octpti  actcrd- 
ing  10  t\c  lI<brT«.i  to  our  Mntthtw.  Tlirrc  are  imcca  o(  llie  ma  of  that 
Gnapcl,  in  nomrvrhnl  vn.rvingfoTnKiaiuonnthu.liidniC'OrKhinniteClLrlit- 
tiaiUi  of  Palirsiitie,  frii<iu  tiie  viiil  t>f  llie  iKCviiil  ccutiir/ to  lliv  liegmiiiug 
of  the  fifth.  It  wan  axrilivtl  by  (htm  to  Matthew-  It  wiu  known  to 
Jeroia?,  snd  won  tmnkiuCt^  bv  liim  intoGrcclc  tmd  Latin  ( Js  iiV.  iiCiuir. 
C'Sl.  Thin  fact  of  itxclf  pnivn  llint  lli4fre  niiist  have  b<.-eTi  tliflirrmcn 
bt'twe^D  iliAl  Go^iiel  anJ  ihi3  mnoninil  Mstlhew.  Of  the  cliuncler  «( 
iheee-dificrcDCM  (winch  ro-cxiatcd  Viitha  general  ■■iiuiliiiitj'],  wo  ar« 
rnnlilMl  to  juilge  by  lliu  dtftlioiui  fmin  It  in  lliv  Fullien,  For  thmp,  nrc 
HJIgt.-nrdii,  yov.  Tett,  ulratanonfm  rt^ftum,  Fimc.  iv.,  pp.  ii-3&.  Tli« 
latef  and  apoeryphal  origin  oF  thuie  fafKiga  in.  wliltii  Uie  Gatpel  ojtht 
Hdirevm  iWinlea  from  our  Mttltlii-u',  utobviouA.  CT  Mimgnlct,  in  Elcpk's 
EM-  in  d.  y,  T^  Y-  '^^  "•<  *""'  Estaijt  on  tht  Sup.  Ori^n  of  Otrul.,  pp, 
IGT,  IS8.  195.  Jerome  appcani  nt  linil  lo  hnvo  t>liiLr«d  in  what  h«  xutea 
Id  have  been  the  cnitiiuon  (ipiiiiun  ihiit  the  Gotiiiel  of  Ihc  Hf^brt^wn  was 
ihi!  HuUkw  original  of  uut  Matthew.  Ttiix  in  tlie  moni  praluLliIe  iotup 
pr«iation  of  Jerome,  although  Mey«r  {Ev.  Matt.,  EinL,  p,  IS)  tn^kit  to 
prove  that  he  refem  lo  two  M-pamtt!  lioclcn,  oti*^  or  whii-li  ho  tr>iincril>rd, 
uid  iht;  i>thrr  Ue  intiu Idled.  Tlie  G'tnpei  aaording  to  the  Tierlre  Apastla, 
Dot  improbably  the  fJi'pfl  «/  Uie  Ei/yptiarVL,  and  potitlbljr  lAe  G-otpei  ^ 
JVtcr,  w«re  llie  ^amc  Ou^pcl  of  the  ilcbn'wa  with  variattouB  of  comcDt. 
For  th«  &cta  and  reft'n'nRn  on  lli«  milijrs:!  uf  ihii  notv,  iiMMatiituld'i 
ed.  of  Bteek,  pp.  127  M>q.,  372  t*q.,  B^uiw,  Ottek.  d.  htUi'j.  Sehr^-  d.  N. 
21.  1&3  wq.,  Hilgi-nfoH,  Eii'l.  ih  d.  N-  T.,  p.  40  ntq.  Dut  the  hypothc- 
ua  that  ihe  unuLUoidcfti  pauuigea  in  Juniia  uv  rrum  tliv  Qucpii]  to  tlie 
BebiewB  ii  <^utte  precarious ;  luid  Hie  theory  Oial  boLh  Ju«iiu  uti  Hu 
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and  the  other  Synoptisls  require  u«  ta  assume,  eitlier  that 
the  firel  Gospel  was  writwn  at  the  outset  in  tlie.  language  in 
which  wc  have  it,  or  that,  in  the  |iroi-««s  of  renJering  it  ioto 
tho  Grfielc,  it  was  accommiHlateii  verbally,  to  the  extent  (o 
which  verbal  porpe.'<pon*lc>nces  exi^t,  to  tlio  Grpck  tradition 
already  established.  "The  parfs  of  t!ie  Aramaic  oral 
Gospel,"  says  Professor  Westcott.  "which  were  adopted 
bv  St.  Matthew,  already  existed  in  the  Greek  (i>unterpiirt. 
Tlie  change  was  not  bo  niuch  a  revision  as  a  suljalitiitinn." 
Yet  sach  a  revision  of  the  Greek  nnd  Gnspo]  an  would 
exa»;tly  answer  to  Matthevv'3  revision  of  tho  Aramnie,  may, 
]>erbaps,  not  have  t>ccn  committod  to  writing  till  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Chrifl(ia.n5  ceased  to  be  in  dose  conneflion.  Then, 
Proft»«r  Westmtt  holds,  the  Greek  Go«[>ol  waa  wtlttea, 
"not  indeed  as  a  Iraiislatiun,  but  fu  a  reprcfientatlnnof  the 
original,  aa  a  Greek  oral  counterpart  was  already  current.'" 

tnilicr  of  ihc  Cli'mcniiiie  Flomilim  ilrcw  from  the  (jimprl  of  Peter  will 
nol  bear  *jntnlniiiiun.  It  Ik  not  wrtnined  by  a  fair  «>mpariiion  of  iho 
ciuituoa  iu  ib«  two  bocks.  Tho  luHtanwa  i>f  verbal  colucldcncc — »  lu 
■jt  mieh  rxiit  brtwcm  JiutEn'pa  rcfprctiom  on']  tlio^nfthnCkniPiiliim — 
•re  qolle  iDodet^nate  to  prove  x  common  wurco  dlaifnct  from  the  mnoni- 
eal  Ga^ls.  JiMtin  refcra  to  ihe  hoiiilleilc  ui*  of  iht  (Iwipel  ML-mobs: 
tiifly  were  nad  in  llm  rhiirchcn,  in  city  anrl  TOtinltv.  Bnt  this  was  traa, 
u  &riL«  cunlK- aHccrluiucd,  only  of  thv  Four  Go'pcl*  of  Ihc  Caaoo;  «• 
cr\it  llisl  ihc  ni>i[iel  of  ltlt^  Ilvbircwii  wm  n>ud  Eii  tlio  Ebiiiniiic  comiuu- 
nitiM,  Jn>ltn'ii  Tamtti>na  from  ihe  text  in  hifi  <|iiotatton8  are  not  piva- 
liar  tohim;  athcr  ind  1,i)cr  Futlicra  cxliibit  theMiiiciort  of  InuccDinry. 
Jtmla  qiiotea  other  writPm  icilli  qtiilo  sa  mii«ti  frwdotn  iw  tn  thu  verbal 
forna :  ae)?,  e.  g.,  Apol.,  L  10.  Be  quolea  tlic  annic  pniMiKm  In  clifTLTeiil 
httM  hinwelf.  The  Author  of  "Soperuatural  It^llgioti  "  refers  W  Ju»- 
lin'*  eilatton  of  Mitt.  xi.  '27,  ami  (»  ht#  uxe  uf  tht^  n^rUc  for  th*  [imu^t 
("knew"  for  "  knowctli "}.  Tho  infcnmcc  i»  tliiu  the  ikuwiiec  wanilrawn 
from  nn  heretical  Gospel.  But  Jnatin  (Dial.,  100)  &c^n  dm  the  pas- 
ta^, giving  the  verb  in  ihn  )>r««'ut,  ihowing  thai  b«  wuh  in  ih«  haUt  of 
■ItiMthig  bom  memory,  and  fr^nenlly  without  any  appaienl  aUcmpi  to 
eit*  the  t«xt  ttrbalim. 
*  lataoduotioQ  to  ilia  Owpel^  )'■  ^1>  ^ 


Sudi  additional  notes  as  Matt,  xiviii.  15,  may  have  been 
added  at  iim  time. 

3,  The  uncertainty  M  to  the  langungc  in  'whieli  the  First 
GoHpel  wun  originally  written,  and  difBeultics  attending 
the  supposition  that  Matthew  wrote  it  tu  its  pr^eont  form, 
do  not  preclude  a  safe  judgment  respecting  the  antiquity 
and  credibility  of  the  Gospel  as  it  skiiidii.  Tho  Grei-k 
Matthew  of  the  ranon  has  pemiding  fhamnrt^jriHtirai  of 
style.  To  mention  one  ppcul  iarity, — the  "  kingdom  cf  hea^ 
vcn"  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  this  Gos- 
pel, and  owiini  nowhere  eW  iu  theNewTcslBnieiiL  There 
is  a  long  list  of  wonis  which  either  occur  in  MaUhe\Talon« 
among  Jhe  Synoptislji,  or  occur  »o  frequently  in  Matthew, 
aa  to  form  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  Goepel. ' 

Kow  the  Greek  Matthew  of  our  Bibles  wa.<(  in  the  lianda 
of  Papias  and  his  contemporaries.  ITq  docs  not  say  that 
every  ooe  interprds  the  Hebrew  Logia  as  he  can,  but, 
'*  i-Vfiry  onv  inirj-prt-ffd  (ij/j^^vfjire)  it  as  he  could."  The 
aurist  shows  iiicoiit«!$tably  that  he  speaks  of  a  necessity 
that  had  onoe  existed,  but  existed  no  longer.  There  Is  in- 
ternal evidence,  to  which  we  shall  advert  ou  a  aiib»C({ut.-nt 
page,  which  proves  that  the  First  Gosjiel,  as  we  have  it^ 
existed  as  early  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
There  13  nothing  to  militate  against  this  coiiclu.'^ion,  in  the 
testimony  of  Pnpias,  nor  in  anything  to  bo  found  in  the 
early  Fathers.  It  is  ([uotcd  as  a  sacred  Scripture  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  Bonialm^.'  It  is  a  safe  conclusion 
that  tho  Ajtoatlc  Matthew  hud  mich  a  relation  to  tliis  Gospel 
OR  nntiimlly  caused  his  name  to  he  unllbrnily  conoccted 
with  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  Its  author.' 

'See  Hoilxmnnn,  |i.  202  mjq,,  forotlier  ah»ract«miic(  of  Ibe style  of 
tli«  Vtni  GuHpel;  nnd  WMteott,  p.  3*0  n. 

'  Iiiliipnf«ld  pkuui  the  daU  of  iliU  Epiatl*  aa  eaxly  m  A.  D.  97, 
BuL  in  4.  X.  T.,  p.  3S. 

*  Tho  rcluQTC  place  of  the  Fim  Gospel,  m  aa  kaiharitjr  for  Uie  liik 
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On  ft  review  nf  tlie  whole  etibjwt,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  first  Three  Gaggwls  spraug  bolli  from  oral  and  written 
soureos.  It  is  Hltogfther  jtnibable  tluit  memornnda  would 
be  very  early  raadcuf  particular  events,  or  grou]>aof  events, 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  would  not  only  be  related 
onilly,  hut  would  uIko  be  put  m  writing.  The  Rame  is 
true  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.  It  seems  probable  that 
thew  Rarliest  records  were  of  Galilean  origin.  The  next 
step  would  be  the  combination  of  such  distinct  memo- 
randa, together  with  udd itional  matter  derived  orally,  in 
oonnectod  nurrativfs.  In  thl*  prot^-ss  the  matter  was 
massed,  so  to  speak,  under  the  three  headfi,  the  Saviour's 
Baptiiim  and  Temptatioci,  His  labors  in  GalileE;,  and  His 
experiences  at  Jerusalem.  To  these  eaenys  in  the  compo- 
sition of  gos|Hds,  Luke  refers  (Luke  i.  1,  2).  Before  he 
wrote,  many  IjikI  iindertakeu  the  same  task.  Their  mate- 
rials were  the  oral  and  written  tu^tlniony  of  the  immediate 
witnu^svs  of  the  iiiiiiislry  of  Jesus.  The  eSbrt»  of  those 
previous  authors  had  been  to  bring  tliei^c  matennlH  into 
orderly  iu'ratiy;vrucot.  He  iset^t  about  the  same  work,  and 
adverts  to  the  advantages  which  be  had  for  gucces&fully 
accomplishing  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mark's 
goepel,  being  of  earlier  date,  was  one  of  the  prior  gos- 
pels which  Luke  speaks  of;  and,  ^incc  the  t^-timony  of 
Papia.1  an]itaiDtfi  ua  with  tlie  fact  that  Mark  v/oa  a  hearer 

of  Jmufl,  d«pcDili  npcK]  ibc  view  lakta  u  lo  tbc  agcDcy  of  Malilicw  in 
tu  comiKBitinn.  Thow  who,  with  EllicoIL  (/,)/<' n/CAriif,  p.  IlJOn.  2), 
ascribe  (h«  Gtwpel  in  iu  piwMol  »m|iliric<l  Grttk  fnrra  lo  lliG  KTangeltRt. 
would  nniiimllir  plaro  It  Iu  ifie  Haiim  taiepiry  wlih  tlio  Fourth  Go*pcl. 
A'lutiH-whiit'IifieK'nCMtiiniiiG  would  rein  It  from  Prof,  WmtculL'K  oiiimim 
(/^™/r.  &.(A<  Ow-pc/e,  i>.  231n,l  lliat  "bv  wlmno  hnnd  the  Gr«fk  Gocixt 
wan  drawn  ap  U  whullv  imknuwn."  liy  written  like  Ifcandcr  (LrAcn 
Jem,  pp  10,  IT8,  179).  wni  I'ppixmsif  Ijtuuti-Chrijil,  in  Vif.  ton  Tempi. 
Mc^  p.  107  s«<|.>,  wliu  Iiuld  Uiul  ihc  orixiiiu]  work  uf  Matdtuw  waa  <ii  k 
moic  limiiH  eomposii,  our  Fint  (iOBpel  ia  plac«d  on  ■  IvtcI  wiUi  Uio 
Qo^elt  of  iltalt  and  Luka, 
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of  Peter,  a  GoRpel  composwl  under  Burli  uilvuiitsgt^s  would 
naturally  l>e  used  by  Luke  much  more  tlian  other  docu- 
ments not  p4]se(?^Hl  of  an  equal  claim  to  attention.  It  is 
ccrtaiiil/  not  improbable  that  a  collection  of  discourses  of 
Jesus,  accompanied  by  brief  cxplnnatory  matter  of  a  narra- 
tive cast,  was  early  composed ;  and  it  may  be  that  tlic 
Gospel  of  Mattbcw  in  its  present  form  it;  the  result  of  an 
amplifieatioo  of  this  original  document.  In  this  case,  it 
b  a  question  not  easy  to  be  determine*!,  whether  the  primi- 
tive Matthew,  or  the  First  Gospel  in  its  existting  form,  waa 
used  by  Luke,  in  addition  to  the  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion aa  to  the  diHi!0ur»e8  of  Christ,  which  were  at  his  com- 
mand. 

That  we  have  in  tlie  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Afarlt — 
we  sliall  speak  more  in  particular  of  the  other  Gosiiels 
hereafter — a  picture  of  the  life,  teachings,  and  rairaclcB  of 
Jesus,  fiQch  as  the  immediate  dlaelplea  of  the  Ma'^ler  were 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  their  converts,  is  tlio  fair  de- 
duuliou  of  a  souad  and  seardiiiig  historical  criticism. 


TUE  B£QUI£i![)eS  OB  dimhTLKHaV, 


CHAPTER  DC. 
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OcR  New  Tcstamt'Dt  canon  contains  two  books,  the 
Tliird  Gospel,  and  the  Acta  of  the  ApostUa,  wliioh  are 
attribute]  bv  [rcnmus,  Clement  of  Alcxairlrla.  and  utlicr 
writers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  wintiiry,  and  by 
Ortgcn,  Tcrtutlian,  anil  their  ooiitviuporanv^,  to  Luke,  a 
companion  of  Paul.  None  of  the  Fathers  inipty  that  any 
doubt  or  disputo  respecting  the  suthorship  of  thene  wri- 
tings had  ever  existed,  from  the  day  of  their  fimt  ap))ear- 
ance.  Their  testimony  is  a  witness  to  the  tradition  re- 
ceived by  the  universal  church  in  the  olosinf;  part  of  the 
second  century. 

The  Aposlle  Paul  makes  mention  of  an  a-wociate  bear- 
ing the  Diime  of  Luke.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philcnion, 
he  sends  a  greeting  from  bim,  and  styles  him  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  (vs.  24),  Luke  i»  referred  to  again  in  thg 
Epiatle  to  the  Colo9s.ian3  (iv.  14),  as  "the  behived  phyM- 
oian;'*  and  the  context  indicates  that  he  was  of  Grntilo 
birth.  Oiice  more,  in  the  Second  Epiatic  to  TimotLy,  be 
is  spoken  of  a-ilhe  only  companion  of  Paul  at  that  time 
(tv.  II).  Jiutin  Martyr  duca  not  mention  the  EvnngelistH 
by  name  in  his  extant  writings;  nor  from  the  drift  and 
design  of  these  writings  would  he  naturally  !)c  lod  to  do  eo. 
It    is  niduilest,    however,  from    hia    i}uota(ione,' that  the 

1  6e«e.g.  Apol.  1.33;  Diai  c.  Tryph.,  10&,  cL  Luli«  ucIlL  46 ;  Ibid. 
C^  103,  cf.  Lub«  uii.  14. 
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Third  Gospel  was  among  the  **  Memoirs,"  written  by  the 
*  Apcwtles  ami  their  Followere,'"  from  wIiil-Ii  be  drew  his 
kDOwIe«lge  of  the  evangelical  history.  But  we  are  pro- 
vided with  aa  iDdinwt  teKtimooy,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  of  a  conclusive  diameter,  Marcion  waa 
tlie  leader  of  a  Gnotido  jiarly,  which,  in  its  one-itided  zoal 
for  Paul  and  his  doctruie,  and  in  in  eaniutt,  but  ineoni- 
plctr,  vipw  of  the  divine  mmpaflsion  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, di!«(ard(<d  the  OUl  Teatainent,  and  rejecrted  tlie  oiher 
Apn(tli?9,  He  came  from  Pontufl,  in  Asia  Minor,  (o  Rome 
shoitt  A-  D.  140.  He  made  uw  of  a  Gasjw!  wiiirh  the 
Fnthfra  with  one  voioe  declare  to  liavc  been  a  mutilated 
Ijiike, — his  design  having  Irecn  to  expunge  in  the  Third 
Gospel,  which  he  aiMcpted  aa  (oming  from  u  companion 
of  Paul,  passiges  which  reeogiiijse  the  Old  Tcsiament  sys- 
tem. Of  the  priority  of  the  cunonicnl  Luke  there  was 
formerly  no  doubt.  There  are  few  critics  even  of  the 
Rutionaliiitic  nehoolfl  who  differ  on  this  |Kiint  from  the  ge- 
neral opinion.  The  argnnicnta  on  which  tin's  conviction 
reals  are  irrefutable.  Through  the  quotations  of  Tertul- 
linn  and  Epii)haniu)',  we  arc  enabled  to  compare  Miircion's 
Luke  with  the  Luke  of  the  canon.  Mareinn'a  Go5]>el  is 
found  to  include  nothing  in  the  way  of  dJBconrae  or  narim- 
tive  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Gosijol  of  the  canon. 
Th«  deviations  of  Marcion  are  just  of  the  nature  which  we 
should  expect  from  the  motive  ascribed  to  him.  If  he 
doc8  not  carry  out  litii  expurgations  with  perfect  con- 
sii^teney  and  suixk'h.s  tliia  fuct  ufTords  no  room  for  surpriBc, 
and  no  good  occasion  for  doubt  us  to  bia  piirpow.  More- 
over, the  Third  Gospel  is  mnrknl  by  certain  definite  pecu- 
liarities of  style.  The  writer  hna  a  vocabulary  of  his  own 
— favorite  words,  and  oollocationa  of  wonla.  These  cha- 
racteristics are  found  to  the  full  extent  iu  the  parts  of  tbo 
canoaical  Gospel  not  contained  in  Mardon.    Theae  are 
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plainly  of  a  piM>e  with  the  other  portions  of  tho  caiHUli- 

cnl  Ltikc.    It  is  idipcu^iblo  that  thi>s«  poculiariticts  of  style, 

which  are  det«!t«(l  only  by  close  observation,  pohW  liavo 

been  imiuilwi.     We  are  justififd,  tiierefore,  iu  coiielutliujf 

wilh  all  coiifiilcnec  that  the  Gospel  of  the  canon  wn»  not 

the  result  of  an  aniplificatioii  oC  Marcion'a  ducuiuent,  but 

timt  Marciori'sdocnmcot  sprang,  as  the  Fathers  assert,  from 

a  cnrtailmcnt  of  the  GosjwL  '     This  itiferenco  in  not  witli- 

out  (he  strongest  corroEjoralion  in  the  probabilities  of  the 

cage,     ^ho  will  believe  that  the  Church  in  the  Hecond 

oeutury  took  up  the  GoB|)el  of  an  heretical  sect,  and  made 

it  the  basis  of  one  of  its  own  aTitliorltative  Scnpturea? 

The  Dill V  reasonable  byputheais  is  that  the  canonical  Jjulce 

was  already  au  acknowledged  authority  in   the  Clmrcb, 

when  Marcion  conjitructwl  hts  s_\*stera.     He  t*)ok  a  known 

and  recognized  Gnapel,  received  by  the  Church  as  the  work 

of  Luke-,  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  endeavored  to  shajie  it 

to  suit  Im  OM'n  irleas  of  the  Pauline  system.     But  there  ia 

another  point  still  iu  the  argument.      Marciou's  Gospel, 

beside  the  arbitrary  alterations  wliich  make  up,  for  the  moat 

part,  his  divergences  from  corresponding  passages  in  Lake, 

shows  that  he  occasionally  followed  another  text.     The 

manuscript  on  which  he  performed  his  work  had  readings 

peculiar  to  itself,  as  distinguished  from  existing  codices. 

The  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  it  clear  thai  manuscrlptB 

of  the  Third  Gospel  liad  so  lar  multiplied  that  dilTerent 

readings,  and  readings  of  a  ijcculiar  tyi>c,  had  corac  to 

exist. '     We  do  not  know  how  old  Marcioo  was  when  he 

come  to  Rome,  and  made  hiiuscif  conapiciintis  there.     But 

he  must  have  been  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 

century.     We  cannot  account  for  the  phenomena  connected 

with  Marcion's   Gospel,  without  Huppoeing  the  cauoalcal 

m 
>  PtK  Mr.  Soniiaj'fl  Ootptlt  {it  the  Swind  OnJury,  ch.  vlll. 

■  B««  Mr.  SauiHa;,  /Wd. 
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Gospel,  on  which  it  was  baswi,  to  havo  bpco  in  general 
oireulatiun  in  Uih  Gret  quarter  of  tlie  sotxjnd  watury,  and 
received  by  the  chim-hes  o»  the  procluctiun  of  the  "  fellow- 
laborer''  of  Paul.  TUU  tSiTrim  us  biirii  wiihin  the  lilc-tJiae 
of  niany  of  the  contemporaries  of  Luke,  mid  satisfies  every 
reasonable  r(ff]uiremeiit  as  reganU  external  evidence. 

We  turn  now  to  the  contents  of  the  two  worlot  which 
the  ancient  Church,  wJthoLt  contradiction,  attribuled  to 
this  writer. 

First,  they  were  written,  both  of  them,  by  the  enme 
author.  The  Iniok  of  A«h  opnna  with  a  refnrcnrp  tti  t!ic 
Gospel,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  Tlieophilun  for  whom 
the  Gc»|iel  was  primarily  written.  But  our  proposition  Aoea 
□ot  rest  upon  the  unsupported  assertion  of  the  writer.  That 
both  Imttks  emannttd  frDtn  the  Kunie  hand  ik  now  a  univur- 
sally,  or  almost  universally,  admitted  inference  from  the 
peculiarilirs  of  style  to  which  wo  have  already  adverted. 
They  extend  so  far,  that — since  it  is  imjioasible  otherwifie 
to  aa^miit  for  thcni,  hy  Mippofiing,  for  example,  that  they 
were  artifieially  introduced  into  cither  of  the  two  booka — 
their  common  origin  is  a  necef^aary  deduction. 

Secondly,  the  author  of  the  Guspct  professes  to  hav«  de- 
rived bis  informatioD  at  first  band  from  those  who  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  the  events  to  be  dcgcribed. 
Many  "had  taken  in  hand" — the  term  denotes  the  writer's 
Muse  of  (he  seriousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task — to  write 
the  evangelical  history.  The  facts,  in  the  l>elief  of  which 
ho  and  his  fellow-ChriMians  were  estAblishetl,  hud  been  de- 
livered to  him  and  them  by  the  Ai»ostlc3  and  other  im- 
mediate distriplea  of  the  Lord, — for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  language.  He  hud  learned  these  facts  orally,  or,  it 
might  be,  in  part,  from  writings;  but  lie  distinguishcti  liia 
sources  of  knowledge  from  the  einw  of  works  which  many, 
situatetl  like  himself  as  not  being  immediate  witrexses,  had 
19 
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comtHMLtl.  He  linJ  Ukcii  puliis  to  tra«!  l>ack  tlic  history 
to  the  very  fir?l — that  ia  to  the  birtli  of  Clirifit,  and  of 
John  th<;  Ba{>tist,  instead  uf  going  only  tn  "  the  begin- 
ning," the  coraiQcnccmcnt  of  the  publio  ininwtry  of  J&nu. 
Ho  propo3«i  t<>  make  b  consecutive  narrative  in  ordt-r  that 
Theophiius  might  know  the  unaesailablo  certainty,  or 
rcftlity,  of  the  fiiith  in  which  ho  hnd  been  instructed.  So 
fiir,  then,  aa  a  plain,  delibL'rate,  eimple  njB«cvoration  g;oes, 
wc  have  pronf  thiit  ihn  Third  Gospel  pruowds  from  the  pcii 
of  a  conteniponiry  of  tliu  first  diseiptes,  and  that  he  derived 
its  cont^-nt-s  from  tKem.' 

Thirdly,  the  author  of  thcKfl  bookt*  was  ioibueil  with  the 
characteristic  principles  of  Paul.  Tliat  type  of  tlieology, 
that  inude  of  reganliiig  Christ  and  His  mlvation,  belongs 
to  tlie  writer  of  the  Third  Gtiapfl,  and  of  the  Acts.  Hi» 
(one  and  Kpirit  arc  what  we  shuiild  oxpoc-t  in  one  who  had 
listened  with  sympathy  to  the  tto'liing  of  the  AiHJstlc  to 
the  Gentiles.  Tbi«  position  is  univenmlly  alloweil ;  henoe 
there  is  no  need  of  argument  in  tiupport  of  it. 

Fourthly,  the  author  dioouvers  biiuaelf  to  liave  been  a 
companion  of  Paul;  aud  he  doe&  thia  iu  a  way  to  remove  all 

'  Profemor  irolUmnnn  {ZfClai-Jir.  f.  viMrn*r.haUL  Thru!,,  sri.  i.  p.  S5 
Mq.),  baa  endoatoivsl  In  nliow  lliat.  Liiku  modv  van  »f  llit:  tirllmen  of 
Jow^hn*.  Diit  his  argimienUi,  (uiindi.i)  Urgrlr  on  ccrtuin  rerluii  n- 
KlubUncc*.  latk  forvc  Itccitii«e  Lulcu  ■nya-^v^ '■'#?*  Otn^iXi,  ttaA 
Jo«cphu»— "/M"*^'  '^fraffiiiiTt,  iliv  iiifcrt'nec  lliil  ibu  uae  writer  ww  sc- 
qiwintod  wilh  Llie  oilier  i«  )il>oiit  iw  well  fuiimliii  aa  tiio  tvinduson  would 
\k  liml  onu  Ailllior  ooi>ictl  from  another,  bocaui^  Uolh  begin  wilh  "  lX«r 
Sir."  Thnl  I.iiko  tliil  dol  ii»e  Ja*ephu«  i»  mlistiurtorily  iirorwi  by  Fro 
fowor  BdiGK-r  {Zeiuehr./.  vi»*.  ThtoL,  JSTfl,  jtjv  571^82).  Dr.  Sr-Jiurer 
■ajv:  "Enlwcilcr  hnt  Liictw  von  Juteiihiui  kdne  Nuds  Kua'minicu,  oiler 
er  hat  niu4ilFiiylIcli  v<iii  r<elncr  Lecinnr  witili-niici  Allu  vrrj[i-»)>('n.  Die 
enlcr«  Anii»)iiii«  aU  ili>'  <'inFn>.'1irre  *ch«in(  mir  den  Vonng  eii  verdio- 
ren"  Ip.  &S3i.  Criliw  whii  nuuli)  i-onmt  Liikc  of  iaBrctirM-iin  by 
ii(<)iMling  Co  Joaciiliiu  nlwiild  not  make  Joavplitu  lh«  aouruo  or  hi* 
maWtriab. 
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reA-^onnble  doulrt  of  the  fiit't.  The  nanutive  in  the  Acta 
moves  on  na  wc  shouUI  PX|»t>et  of  a  liiBt'trinti  who  has  *le- 
rivecl  his  infi)rmation  from  orul  mnl  writtuu  Hoiirt:i«,  until 
the  AiKjatlc  Paul  iirrivw  nt  Tmas  (rvi.  10^,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  transition  tti  tlie  first  person  plural — "  inimt?<!iately 
we  endeJivored  to  go  into  Ma«!<lonin."  The  narrator,  if 
wc  follow  this  pronominal  clue,  was  in  the  wimpaiiy  of 
Paul  an  far  as  Philippi.  Here  lie  wna  left  bchinil.  during 
the  rest  of  the  Apostle's  sorond  missionary  jimnipy.  But 
he  joins  Paul  again,  appan?nlly  at  Plulij>pi  [AcU  xx.  5), 
and  oontinnee  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  history,  when 
Paul  hns  rpBched  Home.  These  pa^age^  of  the  AcLi  are 
8lanipL-(l  with  tin;  minute  and  graphic-  touches  that  eJiow 
the  narrator  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  The  account  of 
Paul's  voyaj^c-  and  shipwreck,  (or  example,  is  *o  full  and 
so  exact  in  its  details,  that  it  must  have  come  from  one 
who  was  with  him.  If  this  rompaninn  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book,  iheu  its  author  took  up,  without  udvcrtising 
his  readers  of  the  fact,  a  doriimeitt  emanating  from  some 
other  person  who  was  with  Pniil,  and  whu  made  a  record 
of  what  occurred.  But  these  passages  are  homogeneous  in 
style  with  the  rt-st  of  the  bonk  ;  they  exhibit  the  literary 
charactcri^tita  which  are  found  L'Iscwhen:  in  (he  Third  Gos- 
pel and  in  the  Acts.  The  hypothesis  that  a  document  U  in- 
coqMjrated  which  waa  com|>osed  by  another,  h  precluded, 
unless  it  is  held  that  the  pronoun  "we"  was  retained  on  pur- 
|xtse  to  deceive  the  reiulcr  into  the  persnaeion  that  it  was  the 
author  of  the  bin>k  who  attended  Paul,  and  that  he  is  relating 
what  he  saw  himself.  This  theor}'  is  actually  adopted  by 
ocrtaio  eritic*,  of  whom  Zcller  ia  one.  They  are  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  admittiug  that  the  author  of  the  Iwok  was 
with  Paul,  or  is  tjuilty  of  a  trick  of  the  sort  described.  But 
what  a  character  does  tl)cir  notion  attribute  to  the  writer  of 
Acta  t    How  expert  in  knavery  be  must  hare  been,  to 
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re-write  a  dotiumGnt  of  this  nntiiro,  in  ordor  lo  assimilate 
it  tn  liin  own  Htylc,  while  tiiking  uire  tti  l«iivc  tliii<  pro 
nominal  ttmlur?,  Ui  eliind  ns  an  artlL«s  ijiclicalioii  v(  pi-KunLit 
presence!  Would  nut  a  man  of  thiK  chnnu^ter  have  nmdo 
li!d  pr»teml(.-(1  asi^nciatiuQ  with  Paul  nion;  (Uiisplcitous  ? 
Would  ho  hjive  left  it  merely  In  lie  infcrrerl  by  the  obser- 
vant reader?  The  h/fJotheaU  of  Zeller  is  repugnant  to  a 
Botnid  critical,  as  well  as  a  healthy  moral,  fueling.  The 
cirt-'u mstance  that  Luke  dues  not  expre&sly  mentinn  the  faot 
of  his  joining  Paat  at  Troas,  unexpected,  at  first  sight,  as 
that  cIrcuKistance  is,  is  muoh  more  catily  explained  than 
mould  be  the  mlent  intnxhiciion  of  u  fr^ment  froiu  another 
hand,  rc-cooiposcd,  ua  it  must  Imve  been,  if  this  hypothesis 
ia  ndmitted, '  The  book  of  Acta  was  written  Rir  an  ac- 
quaintuiiee,  orfriL-ud,  Thcuplii]u»,  to  whom  Luke's  relulions 
to  Pan!  were  known,  and  who  was  (juite  pi-obably  ao- 
quaintcd  with  the  fiLct  that  Luke  joined  the  Apostle  on  the 
o(x-ftsioii  of  his  pacing  into  Eiimiie. '  TUcru  was  no  oo- 
wision,  or  certainly  much  less  ocx:asion,  f(»r  an  exiilieit  decla- 
ration to  this  effect,  than  if  Hie  narrative  had  U-cn  primarily 
drawn  up  for  strangers,  for  the  public  generally.  Wlla^ 
ever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  anfficienoy  of  this  cxplanattoa 
of  Luke's  omission  to  state  definitely  that  here  at  TroM  he 
joined  Paul,  it  is  a  thnu«uid  times  more  natural  and 
rational  to  n^rd  his  Htlenee  as  the  raiiill  of  anartlf«3  nog- 
leet,  than  to  impute  it  to  tho  profound  calculation  of  a 
mcnducioits  writer,  intent  upnn  a  pious  fraud. 

There  is  no  work  of  cla-ssical  antiquity  whose  genuine- 
ness would  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  TtUBtoincd 
by  evitienre  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  we  have  pre- 

'  "(^r  >dii4<ili>«i|ii«  cwt  ^urlf  Ti^nned'tin  docnTnent  iii«4!rt  |Hir  Tau- 
tciir  ijanii  mi  nnmtinn  cM  KHivcmincmeiil  invnUBcublAtrii;."  BcniUi, 
Let  Evang^t*,  p.  43S,n.  2. 

*  See  Meyer,  ApotUlifweh.,  Einl.  pi  h- 
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seated  in  behalf  of  Luke.  That  I<^L9el>ius  qunten  frnm 
Papilla  aiiocdotes  pcrtaiiiiiifi;  to  tli«  cmnjMJHiMim  of  tlic  Gos- 
pels of  Miittlicw  and  Mark,  alfonln  not  a  8liadu\r  of  proof 
tliut  lli'ut  l''atber  waa  not  acquuiDtod  wi'lli  Luke.  Tho 
motivt  tliat  guided  Eii3cbius  in  tlicso  references  and  cita- 
tions Is  declared  by  hinisolf;  and  both  from  his  [>wu  pro- 
fessions, and  from  hi?  proctioc  in  regard  to  authoi-s  who  are 
extant,  it  is  cerljiiu  that  it  wiu;  u»  part  of  his  intention  to 
mention  nil  of  the  canonical  hooks  tiiaC  Papias  ami  the 
other  fiilherfi,  to  wlioiu  he  alludes  under  this  head,  used.' 
The  testimony  of  the  ooelesiafitical  writere  of  the  scrond 
oentury,  so  Hir  m  they  have  any  ociea.sioii  to  refur  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  unaniaioiis.  We  have  the  great  fact  of  tlic  adop- 
tion of  the«R  two  books  by  the  Church,  although  they 
sprang  (Vcm  a  noii-iijioetolic  writor.  And  the  internal  evi- 
dencp  of  authorHhip  is  of  the  most  conclusive  ohnrncter. 

There  is  no  vrriter  of  the  New  Teslnnient  who  nfTonls  so 
abundant  menus  of  testing  hiH  knowledge  and  ai-curacy  lU) 
Luke.  An  author  not  well  informed,  writing  long  afler 
the  eveuts,  wottM  not  be  able  to  save  himaelf  from  nuni- 
I)erte8»  unachronisnis  in  the  oonipOKilion  of  a  book  like  the 
Acts.  The  effect  of  investigation  has  been  to  vindinite  the 
aoairacy  of  Luke  in  »  multitude  of  pirticnlars ;  and  if  in 
a  few  pointii  there  are  difficulties  of  ctiroiLulngy  which 
have  not  been  solved,  it  \b  a  cai«e  where  the  exception  proves 
the  rule. 

Jo  recent  tireies,  Baur,  Zeller,  Ililgenfeld,  and  the  other 
memliera  of  the  iK)-talltHj  Tijbingcn  scIkmj],  have  impeached 
the  truthfulness  of  (he  author  of  the  Third  Guh|>c1  nnd  of 
the  Acts,  on  the  ground  of  ullt^d  |>ervun<ions  of  history 
on  Ilia  part.  Souietinics  it  i^  held  that  earlier  workn  wcro 
recast,  and  ampliticl,  by  a  later  writer  from  vrhoni  the 
books  io  tJicir  existing  form  cmaaate.     It  is  not  roqulsitft 

■  Bm  PraC  Li^htroot's  An.,  OmC-  Rmtv,  Jan.,  1875. 


to  etmmerate  bore  the  \*nrioiis  hy[wtliOHes,  or  gw=-*«>, 
which  have  been  propoiinded  on  tliis  branch  of  t bo  sub- 
ject. Tbe  point*  on  whieli  thaw  critiis  agree  are  that  the 
author  of  the  Third  Goepel  and  of  the  Acts  took  un- 
■warmtited  libertipg  with  historical  facts  in  order  to  give 
a  strong  Pauline  eoloriiig  to  the  lllo  and  teaofiings  of 
Jesus,  ami  in  o^le^  to  make  it  appear  thnt  the  Apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles  was  not  at  variuiioe  wilh  the  other 
Apostles  and  with  the  body  of  Jewish  ChristiBTis.  The 
H^umption  at  the  battin  of  lliiti  crUiciexa,  and  of  this 
attack  upon  Liilce,  is  that  Peter  and  Paul,  with  tlieir 
respective  followers,  w«re  in  iHrect  antagonism  as  to  the 
obligatiuns  of  the  Gentile  believers  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision and  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  gfnerally  ;  an  assump- 
tion which  is  shovm  to  hi;  false  by  the  t'SpUeit  tc<ttimoriy 
of  Paul  hiiusotf. '  That  Luke  wixs  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and 
that  as  such,  mid  as  being  liiniself  of  Gentile  birth,  lie  was 
in lrrp>it(?(l  In  what  may  be  tcnnwl  the  universal  features  of 
the  Gospel,  a"*  it  wa.s  t.TUght  by  Jcsiis;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance anboted  his  sch-ction  of  mutter,  and  to  mime  ex- 
tent, (be  tone  of  his  narrative,  is  conceded.  The  question 
l»  whether  his  jKMition  and  feeling  led  him  to  suppress, 
distort,  and  invent  facta,  in  order  to  make  a  false  imprm- 
aion  respecting  the  evangelical  history.  It  ts  evident,  also, 
that,  In  the  Ads,  he  in  Intercated  in  tracing  the  method  by 
which  the  Gospel  was  opened  to  the  Gentile  world.  This,  in 
truth,  is  the  main  tht^iad  tlut  links  together  hi^  narrative; 
and,  probably  more  than  any  other  consideration,  delcr- 
niincd  him  in  choosing  what  events  to  deseribe  and  what 
to  omit.  But  the  ([uestion  here  U  whether  he  was  a  wilful 
faUificr,  or  not.  He  can  be  convicted  of  being  this,  only 
by  the  rawtl  arbitrarj-  and  inconsistent  eritioism.  We  may 
do  full  juatioe  to  the  learniiie,  industry,  aud  acuteueas  of 
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Zcllcr  and  of  others  who  have  asoiiled  the  ciwlibility  of 
Luke,  \vlnl«3  at  the  same  time,  we  asswrt  what  we  believe 
will  be  iKo  veKlict  of  conifietent  and  unbia^  judges,— 
that  their  imjivaoliinetit  of  Luke,  ami  their  ex^^is  in  sup- 
port of  it,  Tvsi  Hpnn  groumllBSM,  gratiiitoiis  suspicion,  such 
OS,  in  the  ordinary  conccms  of  lif^,  m  habitually  repelled 
by  a  lit'allliy  moral  nalure.  A  morbid  judgiiioiit  diEeerue 
cunning,  fraud,  nod  far-soffing  cslculntinn.  where  there  is 
nottiin};  but  simplicity  aud  uueuk-ulatiiig  lionesty.  PasKuges 
that  disprove  the  Ttibiiigeii  indictment  ai'o  lightly  pnsscd 
over,  or  Kiibjected  to  a  forced  explanation  which  robs  them 
of  tlieir  natural  meaning, 

A  few  ilhistratioDB  of  this  kind  of  eritioism  in  its  appli- 
cation lo  the  Ttiirtl  Gofi[)el,  must  be  presented.  They  are 
mdstly  (iikon  from  a  reoeul  publlealion,  Hilgeufeld's  "  In- 
tro<luetion  to  the  New  Testament."  '  Matthew  (viii.  6-13) 
gives  an  account  of  ihe  healing  of  the  Roman  Ceii  In  noil's 
son,  and  of  Christ's  commendation  of  the  Centurion's 
faith.  Thin;  p:tssagi>  as  found  in  Matthew  jwrplcxca  tlie 
Tubingen  stlioiil  of  critics,  who  are  not  prejiared  for  aucU 
ft  narrative  in  the  JiidEeo-Christian  Gospel,  But  Luke,  in 
the  ]>anili<l  pa.*iage  (vil.  l-IO),  who  would  be  expected, 
according  to  the  ej-stem  of  the  critics,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  remarkable  favor  nhown  by  Jescis  to  a  Gentile,  on  the 
contrary  makes  the  Centurion's  request  to  have  bi^n  con- 
veyed by  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  who  praise  him  as  worthy; 
"for,"  they  say,  "be  loveth  onr  nation  and  hath  built  us 
a  synagogue."  Tlmt  is,  they  found  their  request  on  what 
he  had  dont-  for  the  Jews,  Hilgenfeld  is  obliged  to  say 
that  the  Evangelist  lia.-*  given  the  narrative  n  Jiidat.<<tic 
«hai»c  {"  judaistischer  gcataltet "),  and  made  of  the  Centurion 
a  kind  of  Jewish  proselyte.     One  would  think  that  sncb 

'  HutoriiKh-^'tuehe  SM.  in  d.  H.  T,  tod  Dr.  Adol/  Hilgenfeld 
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a  proceeding  woald  tend  to  shake  the  confideuoe  of  the 
critic  in  liis  theory  nWut  the  covert  purpose  of  huUe  to 
give  exaggerated  emphasja  to  everything  fiivorable  to  llie 
Gentiles,  and  to  add  to  this  element  out  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Hut  no;  Ilil^etifcld  is  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Luke  cotild  not  matte  use  of  the  Centurion  ''sAamere 
heathen."  "  because  he  reserved  the  decided  ovei'8te)>piug 
of  the  Jewish  activiiv  of  Jesus  for  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
(x,  1  se^."'  There  vrna  an  artistic  motive;  the  writer 
most  wait  for  whiit  he  thought  a  better  occasion  for  bring- 
iag  Jesua  forward  in  this  new  fitflJ.  Apart  from  the 
quextlou  how  this  triek  of  the  Evangelist  w&s  revealed 
-to  thfi  mind  of  Hilfrenfold,  how  strange  the  snppo9t> 
tion  in  that  Luke  shouid  have  felt  it  necessary  to  throw 
away  n  (act  in  the  life  nf  Jesua,  whi(?h  innst  hnve  hiirmo- 
oized  exactly  with  his  wishes  aud  idoiis,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  intending  to  record  another  (aet  of  the 
some  gencm!  tenor,  even  if  it  were  of  more  Important  sig- 
niScanoe.  Sut  let  us  look  at  the  mission  of  the  Seventy. 
This,  we  are  &.«Hur<Hl,  Luke  inventetl,  In  onler  to  introduce 
a  ministry  of  Jesus,  through  them,  outside  of  Jfwisli 
limits;  the  norober  seventy  lieing  pitrhe<l  upon  an  repre- 
■enting  the  heathen  nations  enumerated  in  Qonesis  (c.x.).' 
But  the  number,  in  all  probability,  was  fixed  upon  by  Jesua, 
on  account  of  the  seventy  elders,  the  asstniaHts  of  ^foset, 
and  with  no  reference  whnlever  to  the  heathen.  Nor  is 
there  the  least  intimation  by  the  Evangelist  that  the  seventy 
went  to  a  non-Jewish  population.  Thus  thv  rcu-son  assigned 
for  the  inconvenient  cast  given  by  Luke  to  the  incident 
conne^-ted  with  the  Centurion — a  very  flimsy  reaimn  at  best 
— is  dc9|Toilf.-d  of  iti  frail  foundation.  Liike  leaves  out  the 
severe  rebuke  of  Peter — "  Get  thee  behind  nie,  Satan" — 
reoordcd   by  Matthew  and  Mark.     This  would    he   most 
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¥elnarl<al>lc  iThM  purptwe  were  to  exhibit  the  twelve  in  an 
unfftvonilile  liglil,  as  is  iilU'gwi].  HilguiifL-ld  Um  no  bettor 
«xplnnntion  of  tliie  otniastoii  than  to  nttrihtit<>  it  to  Lnke's 
winli  to  rfconl  "nt  oikh;  "  the  words  of  Jesus  relative  to 
following  Ilim  (Luke  ix.  23  ).•■  But  why  shnulxl  he  lie  in 
a  hurry  to  give  these  words  "  at  oiitfc?"  Why  a  needless 
ba^to  that  roqiiin-s  him  tn  throw  away  one  of  the  ehnioeet 
wenjMins  in  hii  armory?  Luke  prtwt'iiW  in  iIip  pa-sage 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  5.  whiit  the  Germ»n.s  rail  tfi«  '*  Great 
Iiit<>n'7i1ation,"  which  voiitiiina  much  mattur  not  found  in 
the  othi-r  Kvan^Iisti.  Here  occur  the  Paralileof  theOcMKl 
Samarituii,  the  PaniUwi  oftlie  Prodigal  Son,  iIil*  Lost  Piifcc 
of  Money,  and  the  Loat  Sheep,  and  the  Story  of  the 
PhariMLt;  anil  Piililican.  These  pairls  in  tlif  evungeliml 
trachinji^,  which  arc  »fan)[H?d  with  {[uUibitable  marks  of 
gxrnnincnc^,  are  objecta  of  suapicicn  to  the  TUbingen 
critics.  They  are  brought  forward  by  Luke,  we  are  told, 
to  give  support  to  his  more  caliiolic,  or  Pauline  idvaa, 
whit^h  tie  would  carry  liack  into  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Ililgcnrcld  niakefl  the  parablns  in  the  XVth  of  Ijuke  refer 
to  the  hcnthcii  as  CDnlra.?:ed  with  the  Jews;'  wlicrcas  it  is 
explicitly  stated  thai  it  was  with  reference  to  "  piiblicatis 
and  ainucra"  that  Ihcy  were  uttered.  Tlieir  broader  appli- 
cation is  legitimate,  but  such  is  not  their  din-ct  meaning 
nod  int<?ot.  The  exisU-nceof  this  "Great  Intercalatiou"  is 
a  proof  that  Luke  had  acccijs  to  the  primitivo  8«)uroe9  of 
information.  It  i«  a  strong;  artfiiment  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Third  Gospel.  IlilgenfLld  would  dia<^rcdit  tlie 
Btatemputs  ruapeeting  Martha  and  Mary  (x,  39-43).'  He 
first  itnpntes  to  ihi."  Eviinj^olist  the  design  to  set  the  Jews, 
reproisciilod  by  Martha,  in  eontrast  with  the  Gentilos  rcpre- 
Bcnled  by  Mary;  but  this  allej^orical  intent  exists  only  in 
the  critic'!!  iuiagiiittlioii.     When  Hilgenfeld  comes  to  the 

■  ILitl,  p.  aGU  ■  lbl>l.,  pp.  506,  672.  *  ibid,  p.  MS. 
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promise  to  the  twelve  (Luke  xxii.  SO),  thut  tlwy  shall  sit 
on  throtica,  jmlgiiig  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  he  can  Riid 
no  other  conwlation  for  the  distinctiun  put  upon  the  origi- 
nal Disciploa,  so  opposed  to  the  critic's  tlicorj-  of  tlie  pur- 
pose of  l>uke,  than  tin;  n-flectlon — which  is  contrary  to  the 
real  purport  of  the  passage — that  they  have  only  the 
promise  of  jntlfing  the  Jews.'  Th«  pluin  truth  i«,  that  the 
Bsrailants  of  Luka.^  can  scan^ly  take  a  step  without  etuni- 
bling  upon  &otuetliing  which  overturns  tht'Jr  positioD.  One 
of  their  main  charges  w,  tliat  he  19  "antinomian ;"  that 
jfl,  averse  to  tlic  Mosaic  law.  But  they  are  obliged  to 
confront  ouch  a  passage  a^  this  (xvi.  17):  *' It  la  easier 
for  hoiivcn  and  onrth  to  pnw  nway  than  one  tittle 
of  the  law  to  fail ;"  and  thi>y  are  driven  to  siilvtiitute 
for  "  law"  the  allcred  toxt  of  Marcjon,  which  is  destitute 
of  niaimscript  authority,  and  is  evidently  one  of  his 
arUitmry  ohanyes.  But  the  passage  does  not  stand  alone. 
As  Profcswr  Iloltzmiinn  observes:  "The  notion  of  the 
iidfioc  oeeunt  even  ofVener  in  Ltike  than  in  Matthew  • 
and  the  Evangelist  in  whom  it  never  npt»ears  under  this 
name  is  not  Luke,  but  Mark  ;  and  so  |):t<!»iiiges  like  Luke 
T.  14,  X.  25*28,  xvii.  14,  xviii.  IS-20  are  no  longer  to  be 
cnllfd  mere  Eroeptions."'  Ttie  ermehision  of  Professor 
Holtzmaiin,  whose  work  oa  the  Syiioptie  Gospels  In  one  of 
the  most  thorough  products  of  German  learning,  and  who 
is  very  far  from  being  biasal  by  tradllionul  opinion,  islliua 
expressed  :  "  The  Pauline  stand-point  of  Luke  mndltiohs, 
to  be  sure,  the  selection  and  pn-scntation  of  the  matter ; 
here  and  there,  also,  the  verbal  expression  of  the  trans- 
mittcd  Dii^ouurstn,  yet  not  so  as  if  a  subjective  '  tendeney  ' 
usurped  tile  place  of  un  objective  view  of  the  historical 
Inith."  •  Every  hititorian  who  in  a  man  of  feeling,  will  have 
&  lively  interest  iu  vertuin  iiii|)e(:Ls  of  his  subject,  and  this 

1  IbkU,  p.  573.      '  Die  SjmopL.  EYUtgvlkn,  p.  398.       *  It>id.,  3»i. 
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"wHi  appear,  and  may  properly  appear  m  his  narrative. 
Sueli  a  peculiarity  is  at  a  world-wiile  remove  from  folsifica* 
tion,  whether  cx>tucioiia,  or  tlie  efiect  of  partiranexcitemeDt. 


The  main  foire  of  the  critiral  attack  upon  Luke  has 
been  (lirected  against  ih*  book  of  Acte.  Here,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Rniir  and  Z(>llcr,  is  a  systematic  perveniinn  of  the 
fiu^tA  of  tlie  Apoatolical  history,  and,  also,  the  deliberate 
addittnti  of  nnrrutivo  matter  witlumt  foundation  in  truth. 
The  motive  ascribed  to  the  writer,  who  oonipoeed  ihia  book 
not  earlier  than  the  heglnnliig  of  the  «.t»nd  century,  is  to 
pacify  the  strife  between  the  Petriue  or  Jewish  Christians, 
and  the  adhereiita  of  the  liberal  theology  of  Paul.  To 
this  end  he  makes  Paul  concede  what  this  Apo«()e  in 
fiwrt  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  to  the  Jewish  side,  and,  in 
torn,  attributes  to  Pctcr  liberal  professions  and  practicea 
which  are  equally  without  warrant  in  the  actual  history. 
All  pains  are  taken  to  represent  Paul  as  having  stood  in  a 
friendly  relation  to  the  older  Apostles  and  to  tlie  Jevitib 
Christians,  which,  we  are  aasured,  was  not  at  all  Uie  case. 
The  Tubingen  critics  etart  with  a  certain  theon.-  as  to  the 
real  stAlo  of  tliinga  in  the  ApoctoHc  age,  which  they  pro- 
ttHA  to  extract  from  the  Pauline  EpiBtles,  or  such  of  them 
as  they  admit  to  he  gienuine ;  and  by  this  conception  as  a 
touchstone,  they  test  the  narratives  in  the  Acts,  sifting 
tlicm  and  recosling  them  as  the  exigenciea  of  their  theory 
may  dietate.  Ujwti  the  correctness  of  this  preconceived 
idea,  which  is  adopted  iw  a  criterion  of  judgment,  the  value 
of  their  whole  prooednrc  depends. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  follow  the 
critics  in  question  through  the  entire  bowk  of  Act"*,  and 
examine  ever}'  point  which  lieara  on  the  credibility  of  the 
author.  It  ra  practicable,  however,  to  test  the  corrcctneas 
of  their  premities,  and  to  look  at  their  treatment  of  certain 
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passages  of  prime  imporUincc,  by  which  the  teoableness  of 
tbcir  p(»ili(iii  can  be  fairly  deter n)iii«ii:l. 

Ijuku's  account  of  the  Apustulic  Council,  in  the  xvth 
clmptcr,  is  the  [lossage  that  19  fpc^ially  cntirilctl  to  attca- 
tiou  eiucc  it  is  bore,  ss  wc  aro  toli),  that  the  peculiar  "  ten- 
dency "  of  Lul<e  is  luost  palpably  di-'-cluseil,  aud  bin  violit- 
tioiis  of  historiail  truth  raottt  apparent.  The  Tubingen 
critics  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  no  such  Council  wa* 
held,  no  such  coiictssion  made  to  the  Gentiles  by  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  aud,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  each  re* 
qutrements  were  laid  hythcin,  with  Paul's  assent,  upon  tha 
Gentile  bolievere.  The  original  Apostles  wcro  too  etroog 
JuiliiizerH,  Paul  wan  too  rudiciil  in  the  oppmite  direction, 
for  u<t  to  suppose  thuL  cither  party  would  have  eonsented 
to  such  au  arrangement. 

The  first  tiling  to  he  said  In  reply  to  these  propailtinns 
iSj  that  the  main  as^rtinn  of  the  negative  critLL>i!im  rc- 
apecLiiig  the  position  of  the  three  Ajtoatles  on  the  great 
qnetitiori  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  believers  to  the 
Mosaic  La^v,  is  donioDetrably  fake.  Tlio  A|i06tle  Puul,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Galatians,  referring  to  thi'j  very  visit 
to  Jeruflulom  during  which  the  Council  took  plat*,  declares 
that  the  Apostles  had  no  amendment  to  propose  to  hia 
preaching,  but  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.' 
The  three  Ap«»tlc»  did  not  ask,  or  exiwrt,  that  the  Gen- 
tile converts  should  be  circumcised.  They  gave  him  the 
hand  of  felloivship,  although  at  that  very  limo  ho  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Judaizen*  (hat  Titiin,  hia 
companion,  a  heftthen  convert,  should  receive  ciroumciaion. 
Paul's  own  stutcinent.  thrrcfore,  sweeps  away  the  founda- 
tioa  of  the  Tiibiugea  theory.' 

<  0»L  IL  9. 

'  Tbe  AtiUior  of  "SupemntHnil  Religion,"  irho  reprotluee*  tie  doc- 
trinci  lad  KrgumenU  of  the  TUbiog^n  kIiooI,  «ye  (vol.  liL  p.  SSI): 
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To  call  in  qoeetion  iho  Biaoerity  of  this  art  of  frilowship 
nouUl  involve  the  greatest  rpproatrli  against  both  [jurtics, 
the  Three  Apoetlea  ou  tlie  one  aiJe,  aiid  L'uul  and  Barnabas 
on  the  other.  Had  the  recognition  of  him  not  bwn  real 
and  portlial,  Paal'a  rcferunce  to  it,  in  writing  to  tho  Oala- 
tian«,  must  be  consirlcretl  intentionally  niislcnding.  Finally, 
the  arrangement  for  th«  uutlection  of  alms  fur  the  |ioop 
brctliri^n  at  Jerusalem  proves  incontc'i^tably  that  there  was 
mutnnl  confidence  am!  good  ftrcliiig.' 

There  are  two  principal  arguments  brought  against  the 
credibility  of  Lulte's  narrative  of  the  Cwincil.  The  first  ifl 
from  the  silence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  the  Itecrcc 
or  Recommendation  of  the  Coundl,  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galntians  and  CorlntUiana,  where  the  same,  or  cognate 
questions,  are  handled.  Let  us  look,  in  the  first  place,  at 
tho  Epistle  to  the  Galutiana.  What  wos  the  difficulty  in 
that  Church?  Judaizera  were  demanding  that  the  Gala- 
tian  Chrijitiana  HhouJd  be  cironmcijicd,  and  they  were  rail- 
ing in  question  the  a]>D9tolto  authority  of  Paul,  lie  not 
having  been  one  of  the  twelve,     Thoic  were  the  two  points 

•■  It  will  hp  (iluirrvcd  lh«l,  nftcT  Myinpf  ihiil  llipy  '  cnmmiinirntM  no- 
thing' to  Liim,  ihc  Apa*tlc  aJJ^  in  o|i|>iwiti»n,  '  but,  mi  ikc  cotitniT',' 
[iXkii  roil  Mil  nil').  Iri  wliiU  i1im«  llii»  o]i[Mijiilii)ii  oiriiilstT  A|i|ian>i)tly 
in  tliitf,  thai,  inalvatl  of  ntri.-n}{tlii.-tiiiif{  llii-  liniiiUof  I'uiil,  iticv  Ifll  him 
to  tnt)or  atone."  But  whnt  Paul  Mys  !•:  ''On  the  conirnrr  .  .  .  gar* 
to  nit-  ami  Burnalmn  ihu  rijfhl  hand  of  fclloi^Jiip."  TSie  iieiiu;  i*;  '  tlity 
fauiid  aolliiiiK  to  timtyly  or  currvcl  iu  my  iGucliiag.  I>iit,  oa  llic  twiilnrT*, 
jratp  mp  »  ptciipe  of  friendnliip  Kud  tiilelilY.'  Thp  antlior  of  "Siii>cr* 
iintural  Kelljtion"  Her«  ndopta  a  fla^^nt  mUlnterpn-tntion,  i^ual  to 
the  worst  wliii-li  lie  tindit  la  tita  claae  of  wriicni  wliont  li«  U  fond  of  vl\g- 
inatiung  iw  "  AlMilngi'lc." 

'  Hal.  ii.  10,  Th«  author  of  •'Supernatural  Rdinioii"  (iii.  3111  does 
"not  think  it  vnnh  while  to  K'fer"  to  thin  MiiJiidrTalion,  »incc  "charily 
b  not  a  m'-n:  malUT  nf  dnctrinr,  and  ihc  Oooil  %iinuriutn  doo  not  piiCa 
Ml  RijnT  111  rough  iho  ealeeiiinni."  This  will  nni  <1o.  Who  can  bvlivv* 
tbat  the  Three  Apo«ll(,-«  asltcil  aIlIl^  ftir  ilic-indcliro*  or  llitir  Irelhren,  of 
«n«  whcm  thej  ooniddcrol  a  hereiic  and  t>erTerter  of  the  Qoepd  1 
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on  which  they  \vere  making  troiiljle:  the  Onlatlans  must 
be  circumcise*!,  and  Paul  was  citlicr  no  Apostle,  nr  siiliop- 
dtnate  to  the  older  Diwiples.  Now  Paul  mys  just  what 
he  woiihl  W  expertcd  to  say,  umU'r  the  circumstances. 
He  vindicates  his  imlepcndencc  as  an  Apostle,  hy  ahuwing 
ju»t  what  hia  rchitiuns  hail  Ikcii  to  those  who  were  Apos- 
tles liefore  him  ;  and  he  nieete  the  other  point  of  the 
JudaUcrs  at  the  same  time,  by  referring  to  this  idcnticnl 
vifflt  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  three  Apostles  Banetloncd  Iiia 
preaching,  ami  niiidfl  no  claim  thnt  the  GentlloH  should 
submit  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism.'  It  is  true  that  Paul 
refera  to  hia  private  interview  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
Apostles,  but  hia  phraseology  implies  that  thvrc  yfus,  also, 
a  more  public  conference ; '  and  to  this  private  interview  he 
would  uatuntlly  refer,  rather  than  to  tbo  public  meeting, 
Bincc  his  relation  to  the  other  Apostles  iti  particular  'was 
the  question  uppermost  in  hia  mind. 

In  the  other  place  where  the  silence  of  Paal  as  to  the 
Conciliar  coneluBion  is  considered  by  the  Tubingen  critics 
ioexplicoblc  (X  Cor.  vtii.),  the  question  respecting  the 
eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  was  not  raised  by  Judai- 
wn.  It  was  a  subject  that  was  brought  before  the  ApOB- 
tie's  mind  independently  of  any  controversies  about  the  re- 

'  Tt>«  amhoT  of  "SupcmntiiMiI  Ruliyion"  n»v>  (ral.  Hi.  p.  200] ;  "la 
U  |xmiUt?  itinl  tlio  Apmlli.-  irniild  luivu  li-'fl  tijl.tlly  iininrtiiionnl  lite  foci 
tlial  llio  AfKiHtlN  and  llie  very  L'huirti  of  JfruMtlcm  had  a>^iitLl1y  do- 
darttl  atvoniciHon  lolw  imncvcwnry?''  But  tliUix  jiut  wkit  I'aul  doca 
ny  of  ihn  olhcr  AiKHlle*,  wliuw^  nutliuHlj  llie  Ju(lait«n  were  nUvnipU 
ing  to  »rmy  t^p^ivl  liim.  Tli^;  wtv,  he  mvs,  "  thst  tbe  Go«pol  of  nnrir- 
ctundfioQ  inui  cninmiucxl  unto  inc;''  *'tli«j^n.Te  to  dio  and  BarnnUu 
the  riglit  liniid  vt  ftllo»iilvi))."  Wbai  uuruwji|dii.-il  could  tlio  auUior  of 
'"Supttoalornl  Beligioa"  dnuand? 

*  Bm  the  odiniiKmti  of  Mprer  Bn<)  Lii^htfool  on  Qnl-  li-  3-  Th«  tar' 
id'uuf  il  TcJf  ioKoltiy  \a  in  (x»)trut  wiUi  iho  prtvioiiB  mrrnif.  wlilcli  d^ 
natea  (he  Inrgar  Ixxiy.  Hov  inipcmfjle,  u  Mojm  nja,  that  Pftul  thooU 
luLY«  nikdo  no  c»ii)mi)(u(<>tioa  csc«pl  to  the  Xhrwi 
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lation  of  Jewish  to  Gcntili,'  Iwliovers.  He  was  not  called 
upon,  therefope,  bv  tlie  circnmstaiiws  of  (he  case  to  make 
any  rerfretioc  to  the  CVnifcrfii«c  at  Jenisalpni, 

It  is  objected,  however,  aecondly,  that  the  teaching  of 
Paul  in  his  Eptstlw  is  coiitnidlctory  to  tlie  prescriptions 
of  the  Council.  The  more  oomtuou  auawvr  to  thiit  iihj«;- 
tinn  i^  that  tlie  IjetLer  of  the  Council  wns  addre^isetl  to  the 
Gentile  brt'tlircn  in  Svria,  and  Ciliuiu ;  and  that  the 
Apnsilc,  after  he  had  extended  his  work  far  beyond  these 
limits,  and  planted  churches  iiiAiuly  uotuposed  of  Gentiles, 
did  not  coit&idcr  himself  at  all  bound  to  cam-  nut  thomc 
rccommendatioas.  This  may  po^ibly  be  a  safliCLeiit  aii- 
Bwer  to  the  objection,  and  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Yet 
it  is  improbable,  08  we  may  infor  from  Acts  xxi.  25,  as 
well  aa  from  the  apparent  ]wwitiuii  of  Jarais  and  m(wt  of 
thf^  .Jewish  Ciiristiiins  at  the  time  of  ihn  Council,  timt  they 
considered  tho  rettrietions  to  be  of  eo  limited  application. 
It  scema  probable  that  they  looked  un  tlio:^  r^lnotiooa. 
Dot  as  dintated  by  ejtpedienc-y  merely,  in  order  that  Jews 
might  uot  be  scandalized,  but  as  intrinsically  pro]>er. '  To 
Moertain  what  viitw  Paul  took  on  this  subJTOt,  wo  must 
Bcrutiuize  their  purport,  and  tlien  inquire  wliat  was  Paul's 
subsequent  teaching  as  com^Kired  with  tlieni.  From  iho 
oonjunction  of  the  refitnctionn  of  marriage  as  they  Ktand  in 
the  Mosaic  law  (Levit.  iviii.)  with  the  other  prohiblllons 
which  are  reiteratmJ  in  the  Apostolic  decree,  and  from  the 
reference  to  the  Balaamites  aod  followers  of  Jeacbel  in  the 
Ap'>calyp«e  (Rev.  ii,  14,  20),  whose  offence  appears  to  have 
been  n  disregard  of  these  enartmenw,  it  iseertainly  |»robable 
that,  by  forn  ication  [:tapue!a)  is  meant,  or  at  least  prominently 
included,  the  niarriugra  thus  forbidden.  The  AjHwiIe 
(1  Cor.  V.  1)  in  hia  reference  to  one  who  had  taken  his 
Btep-motber  to  wife,  usea  this  term^  having  lo  mind  the 

'  8Ml>daw,  pL  182  aeq. 
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law  ill  Typv.  xviii.  8. '  There  is  nn  dmibt  that  Paul  in- 
eiriteJ  u|niii  llio  ciUligatiwn  whicii  was  cxjiressed  in  the  lust 
prohibition  of  tlie  Cotmvil.  Tlie  firm  jtroliibitioii  re- 
taUH]  to  meat  oflbred  to  JdoU,  or^luin  in  the  hentheii  vucri- 
fii*s.  There  is  rwisoii  to  believe,  partly  from  the  rL>rereiici« 
in  the  Old  Tfi^taiiiunt  to  pi-avti<'oa  of  this  nature,  that  tho 
rcibrenec  here  whs  to  the  feasts  spread  in  the  heathen 
temples,  in  whieh  Christians  would  bo  terafiled  to  |>aitiei- 
pate.  This  interpretation  \s  fiivored  by  Ewakl,  who  eon- 
siders  the  restriction  to  be  "  a  coniiuaud  to  abstuiii  from  atl 
idulutrou!^  wurnhip."'  Revcrtiiig  udw  to  Paul's  iristruetioQ 
to  the  Corinthian'*,  we  Hhall  !<eethat  he  inciilenteH  this  very 
obligation  on  Cliristuma.  *  They  are  not  to  sit  at  meat  in 
the  idol's  temple.  With  respect  to  tlie  further  question 
alxMit  eating  in  one's  own  hou:4u,  or  at  a  private  meal,  the 
flesh  of  ait  aiiimnl  which  had  been  offered  on  a  heathen 
altiir,  and  purchuM^l  in  the  market,  the  Apoatle  gives  a 
qnalilied  answer.  The  meat  is  not  i[i  realih-  tuinted,  or 
polhile<l;  but  if  one  snperstitiously  tlilulcH  it  to  lie  so,  E 
ought  not,  by  the  force  of  my  example,  to  lead  him  to 
violate  his  vons'-ience,  however  it  may  )aeU  enlighten- 
ment. The  Apostle  dbcossea  the  whole  subject,  a'j  we 
should  anticipate  tliat  he  would,  on  the  hruud  grounds 
of  prinriple.  But  the  result — the  obligation  to  stay  away 
from  feantH  in  idol  temples — is  idcntital  with  what  we 
fiup|)ose  to  be  the  drifl  anil  intent  of  the  Coiiciliar  recniu- 
mcndation.  Nothing  unfavonthle  to  the  hiiitoriral  tnilh 
of  the  iatier  ean  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  any  Iiieoii- 
eiietcncy  on  this  {mint  in  the  sul)se<pient  teaching  of 
Paul.     The  third  reatriction  of  the  Cuuacil  pertained  to 

'  So  Moriyr,  m  lee-  Th<>  prvriuiH  liiialHin'I  van  pnibnlily,  In  lliiii  oeae, 
•till  I'mns  12  Cor.  vii.  1:!.)  On  the  tcru  n'-pytta  in  \hv  Aixwlolic  d» 
OKI;,  fiM  RitMlil.  p-  139  iui„  Li|Mius  in  SelieDkel's  BUttl-Leiieim. 

■O^Mfa.  d.  Volke«  I*ncl,  n.  437.  *  1  Cor.x-  ia-38. 
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the  rating  of  llie  blood  of  itiiimnU;  for  the  prohibition  of 
blood  a«d  of  tliiugs  strangled  id  virtuall/  one.  "  This," 
eay»  Ewald.  "  was  agreeable  to  ull  the  better  sentimi-Dt  of 
aiitiqiiitr,  and  was  certainly  at  that  time  tiax-pt«d  as  on 
obligution  that  no  one  disputed."'  At  the  eame  time,  as 
E»vald  proceedtj  to  say,  this  ancient  view  re^ptfting  hlood 
hiu)  its  root  in  a  higher  thought  or  us»oeiiition,by  no  means 
of  ne(x»tity  or  insiepambly  conuwtwi  with  it.'  Here  there 
was  room  for  new  questions,  and  further  strife.  Ewald  sng- 
gests  that  the  Di!glet!t  of  the  Gentile  oonverlR  to  taire  the  re* 
qniaite  precautions  in  billing  their  meat,  (lii^ir  failure  to  ob- 
serve thin  rnstriction,  inducjcil  the  feeling  nmnng  tin-  Jpwish 
CIiristianBtliatthey  potild  not  safely  eat  with  tht'iu,  und  ihiw 
gave  rise  to  tlie  oci-urreniies  at  Antiorh  wlipn  Pniil  rebuked 
Peter  for  Km  i neons isu-ncy.  At  ull  events,  the  AjxHtle 
Patil  nowhere,  in  his  EpUtles,  pxpre&ses  dissent  from  this 
part  oftheCo'iciliur  letter.  This  parlicuhtr  restrietion  ap- 
pears to  have  dropped  out  of  sight;  since  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Apnoilypse,  in  the  [KLVtiifro  which  jirobably 
alludes  tti  the  decree  of  the  Conuril,  and  aSbrds  an  addi> 
tional  proof  of  its  historictal  reality.* 

Thus,  when  we  compare  the  xvth  of  Acts  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  testimony  and  teaching  of  Panl  on  the 
other,  we  find  no  inconsistency  betwit'ii  the  two.  On  the 
capital  fact  of  a  frat«rnal  recognition  of  l*anl  by  |he  older 
Apostles,  there  is  a  perfect  agreement.  He  could  aay  that 
they  added  nothing  to  his  teaching;  (or  he  hud  been  ac- 
onstomcd  to  expect  of  Ida  heathen  convcrbs  a  fiillilhnrnt 
of  the  duties  resting  upon  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.     The 

'  CtMchichtc,  Ti.  4311, 

*  AllcrtliQ-iuer  [>.  41.  Tliu  fimt  tingin  of  t]i«  f««lins  win  In  the  ide* 
of  lh»  blood  wt  lh<- lire,  or  will,  of  tho  (nimal,  nixl  bh  liJivinK  "  mrl  oT 
M«rcdncw  wbich  precluded  It  from  being  >  i>rop«r  wtide  of  food  for 

■  Rev.  ii.  U. 
20 
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oooceewHis  that,  were  □mdu  by  tlicm  wore  Uintumouni  to  a 
distinct  aiimia^Lon  that  the  ubservaiice  of  the  law  was  not 
DCoeBsary  for  salvattou.'  The  rccoinmcndutioti!)  of  the 
Council,  Puiil  was  not  led  by  the  circmnt'tances  under 
which  he  wrote  to  the  GaUlmns  and  tlic  Corinthians,  to 
call  up;  hut  his  tenchioc;,  as  far  as  lie  touches  on  the  topics 
in  question,  is  coincidt'nt  with  them. 

There  arc  certain  conriidorations  whioli  strongly  corrobo- 
rate Ltiko's  narnitive  of  ihc  Council. 

1.  The  liberality  of  pL't«r  BubH«|iipntIy  tn  rnting  with 
the  Gentiles  at  Antioeh  prosupiMwoe  jtrevioiis  uomietioiia 
Oti  his  part  micth  a<i  arealtrilHit(:^it  to  hitn  by  Luke,  Iliitl 
he  I)een  a  stiff  Judaizer.  the  instantaneous  sweeping  away 
of  all  barriers  between  him  and  llie  Gentile — sueh  even  as 
the  decUion  of  the  Cuuul-iI  led  uutoudied — would  be 
utlerly  iuexplioable. 

2.  It  Is  altogether  unlikely  from  all  that  we  Icnow  of 
James  that  he  and  hla  anweiates  would  Imve  l>een  satisBed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Council,  with  less  than  what  is  contained 
in  ibe  prescriptions  of  the  decree.  We  know  from  Paul's 
own  testimony  that  tliey  assured  hitti  of  their  fellowship, 
and  bcalowed,  as  it  were,  tlieir  bcm^dietiun  upon  his  work. 
Did  they  do  this,  making  no  requirements  of  the  Gentile 
oonvcrU  ?  Not  even  requiring  the  obscrvnnw!  of  wlmt  was 
eJij»L*t«d  of  Proselytes  of  tlic  Gate?   The  supposition  is  in- 


'Th«  Author  of  "Supcrantural  RgIikioii"  (tiJ.  2Q81,  spcabinKof  tli« 
rtiimUtioa  Uiat  Paul  uliould  rvniembct  ilie  poor  at  J<-ritMl«in,  MiyBi 
"  Ab  one  condilion  is  here  meniionci!,  why  not  tho  olhcru,  liad  iinjr  bei-n 
MGlUAlly  impoecrl?"  TIjc  i^'>]iiwil  llmt  llic  (jviiliKi  Cliririti^nH  ttliuuld 
coatrilnitc  la  iho  niN;««ilir«  of  ilio  poor  at  Ji-ni»uli>(n,  \*  not  prn[«Tly 
e*ll«<l  "*  condition,"— M  if  the  n-copiiuun  of  Punt  and  hit  raiwioti  de- 
pended iipnn  it  Bill  ihftv  were  no  other  condition' ;  thni  t,nr>ne  which 
ireDI  Ik-'vond  the  ]jrnrloa«  opiniom  jind  jimcliwi*  of  Paul-  The  jifori* 
aium  of  ihe  dvcreu  wer«  not  noinrlJiiiig  "  sdd<.-d,"  iu  the  tcuiw  in  which 
ha  ura  Llt«  term. 


ftF  Acra. 
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oredibla.    Tlua  considemtion  Ipods  the  strongest  probability 
to  the  [ranfinrtioti  whioli  Luke  rtxurdfi. 

3.  No  Pauline  CliristiaD  of  the  swoiid  century,  after  the 
Croepol  hurl  .opivjid  fiir  and  wide  among  tli«  hc-ntheti,  would 
hav[>  |in)|io.-»»I  tltut  tlie  Jewish  Chrisliaii8  sliould  continue 
to  obtiopvo  the  whole  Mosain  law, '  Tlie  Cluirch  Iind  passed 
beyond  conupssion!)  of  tim  kind.  Tet  tWn  a  the  pusiUoa 
lastgnod,  thi-oughout  the  Book  of  Arts,  to  Jaraes  and  his 
Apostnlio  associates.  It  ia  nothing  different  from  what  we 
might  expect  of  both  olasnes  of  Christians  while  the  temple 
was  still  standing,  and  while  the  stronghold  of  OhriMtianity, 
BO  tu  Sficuk,  was  at  Jerusalem.  To  place  an  understanding 
or  arrangement  of  this  kind  la  tlie  Beeond  century  i<i  an 
anachronism. 

In  the  coiitroverey  afterwards  at  AntJoch,  Peter  was  not 
accutied  by  I'aul  of  holding  Judaizing  prtnci p!(^<t,  but  rather 
of  a  temporary  desertion  of  the  liberal  ground  which  he 
had  owiipiecl  bi'fore  the  arrival  of  the  mewengers  from 
Jerusalem.  The  t-oudut-t  of  Peter  as  thus  disclosed,  tUcro- 
fore,  fto  iar  from  casting  diecredit  opon  Luke'e  aoooimt  of 
his  bclmvioup  at  the  Council,  corroboratiw  that  narrative. 
Let  it  be  observed  tliat  tlie  complaint  of  those  who  cauie 
from  James — we  know  not  the  epcirial  errand  on  which 
they  came — was,  not  that  the  Antioch  converts  from  the 
hcathcu  side  were  not  cirouuiciscd,  but  that  the  Jcwtah 
Christians  mingled  with  them  at  a  common  table,  payiug 
DO  heed  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.  This  was  a  point 
not  ctpppssly  touched  by  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and 
one  on  which  a  di<!i>rence  might  easily  exist.  In  other 
words,  that  decision  left  a  door  open  for  further  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  intercoupse  that 
ehould  subsist  between  the  two  claases  of  betieverB.  * 

'  Sec  M«ng<>l(!'«  r*>iiiirfai.  in  Blwk'n  Eiil.  p.  3tt2. 
''niiBioiiicufiuihcra«isider*diiiCh.  tT.  ^of ihb work.  The  Auttor 
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It  roay  be  here  remarked  that  a  strong  confirmatioTi  of 
the  fiLli-lity  of  Luke's  narrative  is  fomad  io  the  special 
cliaraclcrislics  and  jMtsitioa  a»eribett  respectively  to  Pett-r 
and  Jaiuiis.  Both  are  Jewldi  Apostles,  and  iii  the  main 
coincide  ;  yet  James  appears  thruughniit  as  more  conserva- 
tive, more  8Lt1uh>ii3  to  prevent  the  Jewish  C'liristiaiia  from 
giving  up  the  distinctive  pecutiarititai  of  the  ritual. 

Thr  refusal  of  Paul  to  eircutnei^  Titus  at  the  demand 
of  "  the  false  hrcthren"  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  U 
eaid  of  Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  S.  The  two  cases  were  not 
parallel.  Titua  was  of  Greek  parentage  on  both  aides ; 
Timothy's  uioihcr  was  a  Jcwcw,  as  Lnkc  expressly  ftatcs 
(Acta  xvi.  1),'  Thi©  circuracialon  of  Titus  vfos  demanded 
by  Jndaizers,  on  doctrinal  grounds;  the  circumcision  of 
Tiraotiiy  was  an  aeoummo<lation  to  the  feeling  of  JewB 
(Acta  xvi.  3).  that  lie  might  have  access  to  tlie  synagogues, 
without  having  to  encflimtep  n  hostile  prejudioe.  In  tho 
circuravision  of  Timothy,  Paul  ai-t^nl,  whatever  may  lie 
Bnid  to  the  contrary,*  agreeably  to  his  avowe<i  maxim, 
to  avoid  all  offence  where  no  principle  wa.t  at  Blake.'     It 

i>r  "RiifH-miktiirnl  Ri-liKlnn  "  tliinkn  thnt  tho  proot-i-tlingn  mt  Aniiocli 
hIiow  ttiut  Juiiitv,  nnd  lliuiw  wIili  iirre  i>etil  by  hi(n,  tirlil  ■  i>o«iliiin  op> 
|HMiCelo  itiat  a8f>ij;ncd  to  tliern  in  Lflke'fi  dpicriptJan  of  ilie  CoUIicl]. 
Bui  he  nnfwcm  Iiimncirwlivn  lia  compares  the  roUition  of  i\k  Ocotito 
Cbrimliiiu  (0  tliu  jL-wiHli,  lu  delinnl  by  llie  Council,  hi  llialof  "  Prate 
lytpA  of  ihe  Giit<^  in  n-l.ilion  Io  JuiliiiHni  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  ti2).  Thittaat^- 
tavM  mny  be  cnrrfcl  mj  far  iu>  it  iii-JH;rib™  ih;  tIcwb  which  ninny  Jcwinti 
Chri^tiitiu  took  oflhelreiirlneof  ilic  door^e  ijitun  tlic  niiitiml  lotori.'uuTHe 
of  tUo  Iwo  cla>*«c»  ofC'lvTUtiJiiui.  T\w  tionlilo  CliriHUBiiH  were  Dot  r*«ig- 
niu-il  lijr  tliRtn  A-i  "  in  full  cnmrniininn  "  iS'ip.  Rrl..  iiL  2S3>>  TIkiii  wa« 
lh«  pnint  of  ili"i)Hle  at  Antiot-h,  But  titty  wur*  tccognixcd  u  "  fcltow- 
hcin  "  ofwlvation  through  Christ. 

'  NntirilbHbiniliriK  Mrvvr'ii  mmmiMiC,  it  i>o<>m>i  prolxilila  thHt  the  Jews 
who  knew  tho  family  would  tliLnk  llidt  tho  ritu  ought  to  have  been  «p- 
piiiil.  Anil,  Nt  the  smnc  tiine— liU  father  heiciK  a  OfmIe — knew  tluu  lUi 
bnd  nut  Inttrii  dune. 

»  A«  bv  (In.  Author  of  "  SapcnwUutal  Itcligi*!!!  '*  (iiL  Ml). 

»1  Cor.  ii,  19-23. 


is  true  that  Tie  6ay& :  "  I^  aoy  called  in  anctroiimoittionr  let 
lilta  not  b(>  clrcum-'-ised."  '  But  a  great  striiii  U  put  ti]K)ii 
a  general  ilct-laratiun  of  tl)ia  cbaracter,  when  it  is  infbrrpd 
that  the  Apostle  could,  therefore,  never  have  allowed  this 
rite  in  the  case:  of  u  miHsiuiuir/  helper,  wh<ise  mother  wns 
a  Jewess,  and  whose  rirciimcisioD  carried  with  it  no  doc- 
trinal pignificancc,  Imt  rerimvctl  a  harmful  prcjiidice,* 

The  usauilaiitd  of  the  credihiilty  of  Luke  make  much  of 
ao  alleged  pnrallcltHn),  acconling  to  the  Acts,  between  th« 
miraclea  ami  exptrieiitxa  of  tlic  two  AiMwtlia  Potpr  ami 
Paul.  It  can  hardly  fail,  however,  to  occur  to  every  one 
whii  relIunL<!,  that  thura  mutt  have  been  »trilcing  pnintB  of 
resetnhlaQoe  In  the  eveiitii  Incidental  to  tlie  curccr  of  men 
engaged  in  the  Bamc  work,  ami  in  the  face  of  Hiniilar  oh^ta- 
clcH. '  There  were  Kick  to  he  lieuled,  blasphemers  to  bo 
ohastiecd ;  there  would  be  vinions  to  be  received,  and  tin- 
priaooincnts  and  delivcraoecs  to  he  experienced,  by  both. 
Without  doubt,  thetwo  Apostles  are  the  leading  pen4i>iuigui 
in  the  narrative.  Nor  docs  it  justify  a  euapicion  of  an- 
truthfulness,  if  there  are  found,  or  even  if  the  author,  in  the 
Belec-tioQ  of  his  matcrisil,  takes  pains  to  present,  incidents 
which  exhibit  such  a  resemblance.  If  Peter  healed  a  roan 
lame  from  hid  birth  at  the  gateof  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,* 
it  is  surely  not,  for  llii?)  reiuon,  incredible,  that  at  Lv^tra 
anoth«'  such  cripple  should  Iw  healed  by  Paul.*  Because 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  arc  punished  by  Pet«r,  *  why 
ahouhl  it  be  thought  incredible  ihnt  Kiymim,  "  the  mr- 
oerer,"  should  be  siuitteu  with  blindnfas  by  Paul?'  Be- 
cause Cornelius  fell  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  and  Peter  bodo 

•ICor.  Tu.  18. 

*  Dr.  Lightfuitt  lUinki  lliitl  Pniil,  in  Otit.  ii.  3,  U  anncprinit  *n  otnM>- 
tion  fntiniUxS  on  the  known  ficc  of  l]i«  drenmcUioii  of  Timothy.  Sm 
Li|tIiirooi^H  Oalaliant.  p.  104. 

'  Ct.  Qal.  U.S.       *  Act*  iii.  2  ncq.        •  liv.  8  saq.       •  T.  1  «q. 
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faim  riae,*  it  in  n  ground  less  nkepticism  (o  doubt  tlie  state- 
ttictit  that  tilt:  pcMjilo  ut  Lyatra  mouIi]  liavi:;  nfleretl  sarrificG 
U)  Piuil  and  Darnabas.'  And  what  shall  be  mid  of  the 
suspicinn  iiwukciteil  hy  the  circiimstanco  thai  while  I'eter 
is  "atourged  hy  order  of  the  council,'  Paul  is  biiatcn  with 
many  etripcfl  at  the  oomraand  of  the  magislralee  of 
Philij)pi?''*  The  midtrupt  that  dictate;*  tUc  impeach incnt 
of  Luke  ia  90  purely  subjective  tlmt  it  admiu  of  110  ex- 
plicit rcfijtalion.  All  that  can  be  said  is  tlmt  the  incidents 
arc  BUoh  09  mi^ht  naturally  occur,  in  the  course  of  the 
labors  of  an  Apostle,  and  present  no  greater  degree  of  re- 
flcmhlanee,  in  the  two  cums,  than  might  bo  expected. 

Ef^ually  groundless  a  the  criti  ■»!  attack  upon  the  anthen- 
tioity  iif  the  Rpeeehes  contained  in  the  Acts,  and  th*"  etntrgc 
tlmt  they  were  iaventcd  by  the  Author.  That  the  lan- 
guage i«,  in  the  miiio,  the  Author's  is  eonccdrd,  siiire  sotiio 
of  them  were  made  in  the  Arnmair;  for  example,  the  ad- 
drroa  of  Paul  to  the  mob  at  JerHKalem.*  Mtwt  of  them 
arc  onndensod ;  none  of  tliem,  as  roeorded,  would  ooeupy 
in  the  delivery,  more  than  six  minutes.*  Of  course  this 
condensation  would  itivolvea  ):nbt>titution,  to  a  ennsidorable 
extent,  of  Luke'H  own  phraseologj*  for  that  of  the  several 
speakers.'  Bej-oud  thcae  iieco&fiary  ebangcs,  there  is  no 
reaijrm  to  impute  a  lack  of  oorrertnesfl  to  the  reports  of 
the  8|teoi'lRS  ;  uincli  less,  to  make  tbeni  ttie  product  of  a 
wholesale  invention.  The  verbal  resemblanres  whirh  are 
brought  foru'snl  tu  suHtain  thin  impiiCatiou  are  q^uite  ia- 
concIu£)ve.     Stopbeii  siys  (Acts  viii.  2): — 


*  xvi.  22.  •««]. 


•t.«. 


'  slv.  13  Mq. 
'' SiiiieniaiiiiHl  Iteligioit,"  iii.  "I. 
•  Acte  xxii.     S*e  Acb  aii.  40.      •  R..ii-»,  filnU  '»  rf-  X   T.,  p.  207. 
'Tlic  Aiilhor  of  "Supcrnamrnl  IV-ligiDn"  (Vol.  Iii.  i-li.  3)  cxpcndi 
rain'Ji  •pBre  in  n  <ioRip«ri«on   of  liie  vooibulary  of  tlio  Kpe^iboa  with 
ihi:  1aneiiNe«  n(  ilic  Book  ciM-whirTc.      It  b  »  ch under i«(ic  cITorl  I9 
prove  what  Is  cot  dlajniled. 


THE  SPEE^TIIRS  IN  THE   ACTS. 


Sn 


"  Men,  brethren,  fathers,  hear."     Paul,  in  the  sj-ragogiis 
at  Autioch  ID  Pisidia,  !»  a(lilre.>«(xl  by  tlie  rulers  (Acts  xui. 

16);  "Men,  brethren say  on;"  am]  Paul  therc- 

ui)on  thus  l>egins :  "  Mpn  of  Tsrnel,  and  ye  ttmt  fear  (Iwl, 
hear."  This  is  one  of  the  iiistanecsreliiHl  upon  to  prove  thtit 
thoKpeeches  were  invented  by  Luke.'  It  might  as  well  bo 
iiiferre*!  that  the  repurts  of  9|>eeehes  in  t!ie  Mouse  of  Com- 
numH  are  invciitc^l  by  the  etlitors  of  the  newsjiapers  in 
which  they  ap|>ear,  because  they  begin  with  "  Mr.  8]>eiiker;" 
or  that  the  speeches  of  lawyers  in  the  courts  are  eomjxwed 
by  the  re|M>rl«r,  since  tliey  so  often  oimi  witli  "  Clf ntle- 
mea  of  the  Jury."  As  reganla  the  contents  of  the  sjieochc* 
in  the  Acts,  it  vs  altogclhi-'r  probable  that  in  the  first  atU 
dresucs  of  the  Apoatlee  to  Jewish  auditors,  there  wouhl  be 
a  refereiiee  to  the  guilt  involveil  in  the  crucifixion,  and  to 
the  proof  of  the  Mf^siahship  of  Jesus  which  was  fur- 
nished by  His  resurrection;  and  that  certain  pa.«sajp?a  iti 
the  Prophets  would  be  habitually  reierreil  to  as  verified  tii 
the  coniluct  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  There  is  no  greater  pimilnrity  iu  the  subefcince 
of  these  addresses  than  would  naturally  l)o  exported 
under  the  circiimBtaiicea.  '  When  we  study  them  in- 
diviilually,  we  6nd  in  some  of  them  convincing  proof  of 

'  "aiipcnwliifJ  RdigitOT,"  iii.  190. 

•The  Aialior  of  "  Siii)crnalur,il  Religion,"  who  imjiiSte  conRilt-nl  in 
hi*  B«CUUti(m<  tiD'tcT  [liu>  lit!i<l.  might  find  n  mnfnlHlion  in  liin  uwn  rv 
luarlu.  in  llLoumt  volumv,  iipna  allvt^id  qiioUliunn  rmia  tlicrAels,  in 
lh>i  I'Mtnr  iif  I]i.Tiniui,  Ignaiinn,  an'l  some  oilier  wriiera.  "Tlitro  wu 
in  tact  no  formiilik  more  current  I'ilticr  amongut  thi;  Jcwn  or  in  lli«  enrly 
C'liurcli;"  "A  fanniila  Ii>  tJU[ilovei.l  which  Ih  ciiinMun  ihrniiehmil  ilie 
New  Twinmwil ;■■  ".Alimi;  wiili  miidi  wmiUrily.  ihere  la  IJkewiM  dlftr- 
g«nc«  bctwec'd  llivHi;  BcnlcnccK  ;"  "  flo  nimplffctf  fimh  from  iho  pro- 
phetn,  direct,  the  doclrinc*  wtiidi  formed  ihe  ureal  lest  of  lliti  early 
church"  (vol.  iii.  S,  S,  13.  IT),— the«e  nre  a, few  of  the  iitat^'inenU,  Miafi 
of  which  ttrcw*ll  fuiiiidiil,  liy  the  wmi^  Aulhor  in  [ofmncc  to  toinci- 
dence*  ithliii  he  irUIim  to  prove  Iu  b«  BCCid«nl)J. 
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nil ihcnti city.  The  whole  spirit  and  tetinr  of  the  di^ooarae 
of  Stoplifn  (Acts  vii.),  cfijiwially  when  it  is  coiisidLTwi  in 
rclutiim  fo  the  nociiftatitin  of  Wasphetny  ngaitist  the  law  and 
ttie  t<>tnpl»',  to  wlilch  lie  was  rejilving,  Imvy  the  strongp«t 
verlsiinililjile.  How  natural  is  the  granlually  risJnj;  in- 
dignation whic))  is  kimlletl  in  \\h  mind  ly  tlie  rcIieiirHal  of 
lilt  long  disobedience  of  the  Jews!  As  he  follows  thia 
course  nf  ininiiity  down  to  the  final  act,  tlic  destruction  of 
"  the  Just  One,"  hia  indignation  burets  forth  at  last  in  a 
Htrpam  of  dtnunoiation.  The  fureweU  of  Paul  to  the 
K|»hcsian  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18-35)  nlxMinds  in 
cxprwwions  characteristic  of  llic  A{K)stli:.  Ita  whole  lone 
i«  a  t<t>timony  to  ita  gcnulntmcs'*.  "  Ye  yonraelyes  know 
thai  these  liunds  have  miiiiatortd  to  my  necessities" ' — we 
rail  uhtinst  see  the  gesture  with  which  these  words  were 
n^x-ompaiiied.  Paul's  speech  on  Mars  IlitI  (Aettt  xvii,  22- 
31).  iu  its  olioite  of  topics,  in  its  conciliatory  inlrodue- 
tion,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  way  is  paved  for  the  final 
declaration  respecting  the  judgment  and  resurrection,*  U 
marked  by  originality,  and  by  a  character  fully  accordant 
■with  what  wc  should  expect  from  the  Apostle.  How  cd- 
liroly  gratuitous,  and  without  proof,  is  the  assertion  that 
this  8|)eeoh  was  manufiieturexl  by  the  historian  I 

The  theorj'  of  a  teiideuey,  or  doctrinat  purjHifie,  in  Luke, 
inipelhng  him  to  ^ubelitutc  fictiiin«  for  farts,  is  confuted 
by  his  omifwion  to  avail  himself  nfthfi  most  ready  op|iortii- 
iiilies  for  securing  the  end  which  Im  is  assumed  to  have 
hwn  ptiniiuing.  One  or  two  inHtancis  may  ho  s|>e«ified. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  viMit  of  Paul  and  Barnabag 
to  Jerusalem,  when  nf-c<irding  tn  Lul«!  (ii.30)  they  mrried 
to  the  brethren  there  the  alms  of  the  Antiueh  Christians  ; 
siitoe  Paul  doce  not  mootinn  this  visit,  as  we  titioiild  ex[>ect 
hina  to  do,  in  (raUtians  ii.  It  has  been  snggestftd  as  one 
'Ver.W.  »V«.31. 


possible  and  not  unreasonaMe  solution,  that  Paul  was,  for 
someeauw,  prevonted  from  entering  tKcriiy,  or  tuilc<l  to  meet 
ttic  other  Apostles.  But  the  Tubingen  critics  are  not  con- 
tent with  any  ex|i1atiatian  of  thin  Rort ;  tlu'y  nrc  not  even 
willing  to  alluw  ihnt  Luke  made  a  mielake ;  hut  tlieir  sharp 
eyed  discover  a  clelilit-rate  ititentioii  hnving  for  its  motive  a 
d'i«ire  lo  bring  Pmil  nnd  the  otlier  A[)<»lh>H  t<it{ethf>r  iif< 
often  aH  paisible  1  Under  the  Nimpli'^c  stiitoment,  tlieir 
"  optical  iiifirmily,"  a.a  Nwrnder  somewht-re  wills  it.  iletecL<5 
a  deep  plan  of  deception.  It  is  Mirely  mttat  remarkable,  if 
Luke  made  up  this  story,  thai  he  malces  no  mention  of  an 
tnlerview  between  Paul  and  the  other  Apo.4tles.  I[e  barely 
8laEes  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  \rent  bacik  n^in. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  ihat  llie  Evangelist  invented  the 
whole  tale  of  a  famine,  and  of  the  sympathy  excited  at 
Anlioch,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  wiying  in  thefewe^land 
baldest  terms  that  Paid  went  to  Jeniaidem  t  How  much 
fiirllicr  cao  this  credulity,  born  ofsuHpicion,  go?  If  Luke 
ytaa  intent  upon  the  object  asnribod  to  hint,  why  does  he 
not  re«ord  and  embellish  the  fact,  mentioned  hy  Piiul  him- 
eelf,  of  bin  atay  for  fifteen  days  with  I*eter?  This  is  a 
fiuit  which  a  writer  aetuat«<I  by  the  design  attributed  to 
Luke,  would  infallibly  have  laid  hold  of,  and  tunied  lo 
acrount.  Paul  and  Fvtt-r  together  for  a  iiirtnight  in  the 
name  dw-clliu);!  What  an  opportunity  would  this  aftbrd 
for  WL<a\ing  fictions  of  the  kind  whieh  the  Evangelist  is 
acenatvl  of  (iihrioilinj^  I  Thi.'n,  why  did  the  Author  neK'wt 
to  bring  Paid  and  Peter  together  at  last  at  Rome,  where, 
aoi:ording  to  the  tradition,  both  pcrishetl  an  martyrs?  Why 
throw  away  so  fair  an  occasion  for  the  furtherance  of  hia 
scheme  of  exhibiting  the  two  leading  Apoetlcs  in  amity  one 
with  anoiher? 

If  Ijuke's  omissions  are  incompatible  with  the  fraudu- 
knt  puritoec  with  which  he  is  credited,  so,  also,  are  nnm«i>- 
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UU8  features  actiuilly  introduced  into  hU  narrative.  Tt, 
as  ie  alleged,  he  i«  bent  ujion  elevating  Paul,  why  diwa  lie, 
at  the  very  outset,  rcconl  th*  fact  that  a  now  Apostle  was 
cboeen  in  the  room  ofJutliin,  in  order  to  nuike  up  tlie  nuta- 
bcpof  twelve,  and  wliv  docs  he  set  down  tlie  speech  of  Peter 
in  which  the  neec«*ity  for  tJiis  art  ia  explained  ?  Sudi  a  pro- 
ci<eding  nn  the  part  of  the  Author  of  the  Aets  is  incompre- 
heneible  upon  the  Tiihingen  hypothesis  resjHMTtiiig  his  aitn. 
By  sunh  nn  act  he  wmild  stultify  hirnstflf.  One  of  the  most 
signal  examples  of  a  mwle  of  writing  utterly  inrompnlible 
with  that  hypollnwH,  ia  pre*eiiteJ  in  the  xxisl  chaptt.'r. 
Liuke,  it  is  said,  Inttors  to  represent  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  a  fraternal  retatinn  U}  Pant,  aitd  tn  cover  up  the  aiilagn- 
Disni  which,  it  is  aftirriied,  »(il>sisted  between  theni.  This, 
we  arc  assured,  U  a  main  end  for  which  the  book  wua 
written.  This  motive  gives  rise,  it  isclsimed,  to  numerous 
distortions  of  litct,  and  uol  a  n>w  downright  Actions. 
Now,  iu  the  xxist  chapter,  Luke  rceords  tlic  statement  of 
James  to  the  effect  that  the  Jewiefi  Christians  at  Jerosft- 
lem,  many  thousands  in  nnml)cr,  were  prcjiidicwl  a^iinst 
PanI,  their  ears  having  been  filled  with  the  story  that 
be  was  trying  to  lead  the  Jews  to  give  up  Mnaes,  Here 
Irtike  seta  down  the  very  hist  thing  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  mention,  if  the  Tiibingcn  judgment  of  him 
had  any  good  foundation.  One  would  think  ttuiL  this 
passage  would  strike  the  criticn  dumb.  The  only  thing 
lliey  are  able  to  say  is,  that  Luke  forget-*  his  part,  and 
bring?  out  the  truth  unwittingly!  Yet  in  this  very 
narrative — for  infltancc,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  mob  against  Paul — it  is  maintained  that  Luke  lias 
artfully  perverted  the  facta  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
the  anti|(athy  of  the  Jewish  Christiana  towards  the  Apostle 
to  (he  Gentilp«I  H*  muet  have  been  on  the  watch^ 
he    must    liuve    written    with    dclibcratioQ.      The 
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Tiiblngen  solution  of  tUu  <iifBfuIty,  weak  enough  ut  the 
best,  18  Blripped  of  every  vestige  of  plausibility  by  tbe 
imputittiuns  with  which  it  is  cou|ile<]. 

There  Ls  one  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  credibil- 
ity of  tlio  bouk  of  ApLs,  wlitcli  must  ciirr^-  nu  almost  irro- 
BJ^tible  force  to  every  unprijuiiiecd  mlml.  It  is  dritwn 
from  tlio  relation  of  tlic  Acts  to  the  Paulme  Epistles.  The 
utnIesigoc«l  coincidences  between  the  two  authorities  have 
been  sltilfully  pointwi  out  by  Pol'-y,  in  the  Nora  Faii~ 
tince.  They  constitute  a  epecial  source  of  flvi<Ience  of  great 
weight.  But  to  this  branch  of  proof  wc  do  not  now  refer. 
It  is  obvious  to  tlie  atiidcTit  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Acts  was  written  independently  of  the  Epistles.  The  great 
effort  of  the  Tiibingen  critica  Is  to  point  out  disorepam-ips, 
and  to  eonvict  Lulve  of  eoniething  worse  than  gros!)  innuni- 
mey,  by  nn  appcnl  to  statements  (hat  lie  on  tlic  (ace  of  the 
Epistles.  This  uttoiiipl  we  deem  to  be  a  total  failure,  and 
have  given  reasons  for  this  opinion.  But  so  niueli  i»  iitdia- 
putahly  true,  that  tfie  IkhjU  of  Aut«,  in,  in  no  sense,  fnimed 
ou  the  has'ii  of  the  Epistles,  by  the  use  of  the  bistorieal 
statements  contained  in  them,  There  'is  no  trace  of  no 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  Luke  to  fit  hia  narrative  to  tht«e 
other  dociimenK  Ts  is,  throughout,  an  iiHte[>cndent  liooli. 
Now  if  a  writt-T  in  the  second  century,  or  at  the  dose  of 
the  first,  had  eet  out  to  construct  artificially  a  history  of 
the  ApoRtlefl,  for  Auch  a  purpne«  as  that  impiit<^  to  Luke, 
it  h  incrL-dible  that  he  abonld  have  le(^  aside  in  this  way 
the  Pauline  and  other  ApastoHc  Epistles.  These  were  in 
the  haods  of  the  churuhes  for  which  ht»  book  was  inlendod, 
and  on  which  he  wished  to  produce  a  certain  inipresi^ion. 
How  im|K)NsibIe  that  he  should  not  make  it  liii*  Rr^t  busi- 
ness to  dove-tjiil  his  artificial  narrative  Into  these  olhej* 
familiar  documents  of  reoogiii/^d  authority  !  If  the  book 
of  Acta  bad  been  written  as  Baur  and  Zeller  say  it  was 
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written,  they  would  have  foand  no  such  materiftl  oat  of 
whioh  Uj  cK>nstrucC  tlic'ir  plniisi ble,  hut  eopblKtical  argu- 
ruetits  a^inst  its  credibility.  Paul'a  ivijourn  in  Arabia 
wotiUl  uot  linve  Iwen  l«ft  nut,  hi*  joiiniHys  to  JoruKalem 
wuuld  Imve  Uillk-d  imljiabl;,-  with  these  noticed  in  the  Epig- 
Cleto  the  0:ilntiaiis,  nnd  on  a  great  variety  of  points  we 
sliould  hfur  llie  ctlioos  of  the  statements  made  hy  the 
Ai>ost]e  himself  in  Iiis  acknowletiged  writing.  The  phe- 
nomena arc  Ju»t  what  ve  should  expect  if  the  book  was 
written  at  no  great  interval  af\er  the  evcuta  recorded  in 
it,  and  by  one  who  drew  his  knowledge  partly  from  per- 
eonal  oljservatioii,  and  partly  from  oral  ropwseiitation, 
emanating  from  others.  The  phenomena  are  not  at  all 
such  as  we  should  confitleutty  expect  if  the  Author,  at  a 
later  epwih,  with  the  Kpintlea  of  Paul  in  his  hands,  liad 
Bat  down  to  compose  an  artificial  narrative  for  a  partisan, 
or  doctrinal  purpose. 

The  biKiU  of  AetJ«,  though  it  doca  not  conclude  abruptly, 
breuks  off  at  an  interesting  point  in  the  hlntory.  We  can 
account  A»r  the  Imrricd.  condcnscU  ending  of  tlie  Gospel 
of  Luke,  by  supposing  that  he  was  intending  to  com- 
poee  another  work,  the  Acts,  in  which  the  intercourse  of 
JixiiS  willi  His  Disciples  afler  His  Resurrectiou  la  more 
fully  etoted.  The  manner  in  whieh  this  second  book  ends 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  tJiat  it  was  written  at  the  point  where 
the  narrative  t^Tininates,  since  its  date  is  later  than  that  of 
the  Gn*i»el.  Mnreovpr,  no  details  are  given  about  the  life 
of  Paul  during  the  two  years  whieti,  as  tlie  Author  states, 
he  flpent  at  Rome.  A  hundrod  rt^son^  might  be  imagined 
to  no(v>unt  for  this.  T^uke  may  have  Ijoen  ill,  or  niav  have 
died,  and  thus  liave  been  prevented  from  exe<'uting  his 
plan.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  AoLs,  l^eforo  the  death 
of  Paul  or  of  Peter,  Irifi  sujrgcsti-d  llie  plausible  suppoai. 
tion  that  he  may  have  intended  to  cumfM)se  a  third  work, 
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but  may  have  been  preclude*!  from  carrj'ing  out  his  pur- 
pose.' 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  a  distinction  is  to  bo 
made  betwi-cii  that  portion  of  LuLie's  narrative  in  wUich 
he  speaks  as  an  eye-witncw,  und  t-ven  as  an  actor  in  tlie 
transactions  whirh  be  records,  and  that  jjart  ot  tlic  work 
in  which  he  prcnenle  informutimi  which  he  Uas  oblaincd 
from  others.  As  far  as  this  ]>orti(tii  of  the  work  in  conciTiiwl, 
the  materials  of  which  were  gaineil  by  inquiry,  it  stajid^ 
precisely  on  a  level  with  hts  Gus«pcl.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  refcrcmic  to  both  UtoliS,  that  tliey  eniunatL-  from 
u  trusted  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Their  state- 
ments are  in  be  testetl  and  elucidated  by  comparison  with 
tlic  A[>a'«toIic  Kpistlcs.  The  date  of  the  third  Goi<{>eI,  as 
will  be  shown,  Ig  about  the  year  70.  The  date  of  the  Aeta, 
wc  infer  from  the  introduction,  and  from  other  evidence, 
was  not  many  years  later.  We  shall  not  bo  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  if  we  place  it  at  a.  d.  60, 

Luke,  like  every  other  writer,  has  hia  own  style.  A 
certain  rhetorical  maotier  U  not  unfrequently  manifest, 
whieh  readily  explains  itself  to  any  one  versed  in  literary 
eritieiem.  When,  for  example,  he  makes  .lamea  say  that 
many  '•  myriads  " — tens  of  ihoiiwiiids^-of  Jewish  Cliristinns, 
were  in  .lyruftiileni,  no  une  would  u iidcrsitaiid  it  as  a  strictly 
etalietieal  statt-ment.*  So  when  he  says  that  "all  "  of  the 
believers  at  Jerusalem  sold  their  liouae-t  and  Innds,  the 
statement  is  qiialitied  by  incidental  remarks  afWrwanls, 
which  imply  that  there  were  still  posseNwrs  of  private  pro- 
perly.' In  the  arcount  of  the  private  ooiisultation  of  the 
Sanhedrim  u[>uti  the  case  of  Peter  and  John,  Luke  makes 
the  members  put  their  heads  U^^ether,  and  «ay  to  one 
another  that  it  is  usfle» 


deny 


jglit  by 


• 


>  M(7«r,  AptitUtfUehktU*^  MnL,  p.  U. 
'  Acta  U.  46. 
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tlie  Apostles,  since  the  f^ct  le  manifest  to  al!  Jerusalem  j 
but  that,  the  further  gprtad  of  tlic  fiit;t  ainuiig  the  people 
must  be  prevented  by  silencing  the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  16). 
It  has  been  objeotwl  that  the  inenibera  of  the  Sanhedrim 
would  liaixJiy  make  Mich  an  luhuissJun  to  one  anuther  in  so 
Iwihi  a  ibrra.  But,  in  sauh  a  ojisl',  as  XofliidtT  suggeMts,  a 
writer  like  Luke  might  nnturally  give  to  tlie  process  of 
reasoning  whit-h  prornptetl  the  aet  of  tJie  Siiiihcdrirn,  ho 
might  givu  to  the  motives  that  influenced  tbein,  the  form  of 
a  verbal  statement,  or  conversation.'  They  took  a  certain 
oouisc,  and  coiiML'iou«ly  lor  this  reason.  Ltiki:'»  report  of"  the 
Bpeeohcs  of  the  A[)oatics  and  of  others  is  marked,  aa  wc 
have  eaid,  by  verieimilitude.  They  B|)eak  in  character. 
There  arc  cxprcmons  in  Paul's  fi[)cceliea  which  are  evi- 
dently transmitted  wiUi  literal  Jitlelity.  Yel  the  art  of 
phnno^ra[ihiu  re{x>rting  did  notexiKt.  Condensation  might 
oflcii  be  iicccsaary  in  the  records  of  such  addrducs.  And 
the  fu(i  ihut  no  strictly  verbal  rejHirt  is  a-ttempted,  is 
proved  by  the  style,  which  hiw  the  characleristio  vocabu- 
lary of  Luke.  Luke,  in  relating  the  mortal  illnesi  with 
which  Herod  was  seized,  aflvr  an  act  of  signal  impiety, 
says  that  an  angel  smot«  him  (Acts  xii.  23j.  lie 
docs  not  mean  tliat  an  angel  was  visibly  present.  Tlirra 
was  a  special  act  of  Providence,  a  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  the  eui»ernatural  element  is  thus  conceived 
nnd  described  by  the  historian.  The  paiwiagc,  when  it  is 
carefully  considered,  may  throw  light  upon  other  events 
which  are  connected  by  Luke  with  the  inlerventioD,  or  ia- 
stru mentality,  of  angola. 

These  remarks  pertain  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Au- 
thor.    Th*y  do  not  touch  his  fai'hfulnesa  and  credibility. 
The  attack  of  the  recent  critics  is  founded  upt^n  a  sulyi^-tivc 
and  narrow  conception  of  the  contents  of  Christ's  tcacliLag, 
*  FluU  uid  Train,  of  Ute  Ch.,  p.  il. 
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and  npon  an  nntenable  hypothesis  relative  to  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Judseo- Christian  Apostles.  It  is  sustained 
by  means  of  sophistical  exegesis.  The  imagined  "  ten- 
dency "  of  Luke,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  necessary 
to  say,  is  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction.  Hence  the 
various  notions  of  an  "  Ur-Lukas,"  and  of  a  mingling 
of  heterogeneous  documents, — notions  which  cannot  stand 
tlie  test  of  a  critical  examination.  A  larger  view  of  the 
subject,  and  a  &irer  treatment  of  the  Author,  would  save 
the  critics  from  committing  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
theee  crude  and  short-lived  hypotheses. 


aao 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  Q08PBL  OP  JOHN. 

A  OENKTiATroN  Iia3  elapscd  since  llic  dlseusalon  of  tlie 
aulliuiiticity  of  the  Gospel  whicl)  is  tradtlloiiaLly  osoribcd 
to  John,  wa3  commencod  hj  Verd\a&ad  Chritilian  Eaur  and 
his  uasociates  of  the  Tlibingcn  schuol.  We  may  review  the 
caae  as  it  now  stam^  in  tight  of  the  eviilenre  and  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  in  the  progress  of  this 
long  and  active  controversy.* 

It  is  well  agreeil  tliut  down  to  a  quite  miMtem  data 
the  genuineneea  of  the  Fourth  €roBpel  was  undtapitted.  It 
is  true  that  Epiphaniiis  8picnk.s  of  an  insignificant  eoct, 
whom  lie  names  AIoj;i,  who  were  found  in  Aiiia  Minor, 
especially  at  Thyatira,  probably  nnt  much  later  than  a.  d. 
150,  and  who  rtjetrtcd  this  Gospel.'  But  it  is  clear  that 
tlieir  leading  motivo  wasn  ihootogical  prejudice,  with  which, 
to  be  siinj,  tliey  (Tonnet-ted  certain  other  ohjwtionH  growing 
out  of  a  comparir'oii  uf  this  Qospol  with  tlie  otli(.-r  three. 
But  they  rqected  the  Aporalypse,  as  well  as  the  Gospel; 
and  m  ihey  attrilmtcd  the  lattrr  to  Cerinthus,  a  font«uipo- 
rary  of  John  at  Ephesus,  their  op)H>«iIlion  rather  telU  for, 
than  uguinsl,  its  genuineness.      Aa   Zcller  concedes,'  uo 

*  Forllie  Utraaiirc.  m«  Mt.  Orrgtiry'*  App.  lo  lh«  FnjtI.  Tnmid.  of 
Lolhltnlt'i  Dfrjoh'inatifM  tTrtpran.i  H.  Atn  Rtyia^.   (Lelp^p,  \%1A). 

'i/«r,  11.  c:.:{.'J8;  liv.,];  cf.  ir«iMua,.>itfF.//«Br.IlLii.«,  aodi'liilM- 
triua.  Har.,  GO. 

•  n«ol.  Jahrh.,  184.S.  p.  US  mk), 


evulpnre  can  W  tUrivi-J  from  tiiU  unimpnrlant  sect  for  tlie 
existcoec  of  unolJitir  traditiou  as  to  tii«  milhorsiiip  of  the 
Gospel  than  tliut  which  conaccts  it  with  tli6  Ai)ostJe. 

The  strongest  consideration,  as  far  as  external  proof  is 
concernai,  centres  in  Polyoarp  and  in  Che  relations  of  Ire- 
meiw  U>  t!iis  Father.  Polycarp  diwi  as  a  martyr,  it  xx-  now 
oscortained.  in  A.  P.  155.'  Slnfe  at  thnt  timo  he  had  been 
"eighty  amt  mx  yearn  in  tlie  Irfti-d,"  hU  hirth  was  oa  early 
as  A.  D.  6D.  His  high  slnnding  nnd  vi'ido  inHiioiiec  aro 
fully  nttiMlcd,  independently  of  all  qiiciitions  pertaining  to 
tlii)i  Gori]>el.  Situated  as  ho  was,  and  having,  as  wo  shall 
see,  pprsonnlly  knr>wn  the  Aprwtle  John,  it  is  plain  that 
if  we  had  ihiC  testimony  of  Polyearp  to  Uie  Joliauniiia 
authorship  of  the  Gns[»el,  nothing  more  nor  higher  in  the 
way  c)f  liistorivul  pi-oof  could  U;  dmirwi.  Stich  dirt-ut  and 
formal  testimony  we  have  not;  but  it  mny  l>e  true,  never- 
thE^I(!!W,  that  we  have  what  is  fully  wjiiivaleiit  to  it.  The 
only  extant  writing  of  Pulycarp  is  an  Epiittle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians,  which,  among  varions  nxpressioas  which  are  evi- 
dently dmved  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  other  New 
Testament  bonks,  introdnces  a  statement  that  occnrs  almoat 
verfmllm  lit  the  first  Epialleof  John?'  The  common  au- 
thorship of  the  Gos]>cl  and  Ejiistle  is  a  well-HtluhliHliod  fact. 
The  genuincncas  of  Pcilyrarp's  Epistle,  which  t»  attwted 
by  Ircnariw,*  and  \s  not  without  strong  Internal  evidence  in 
its  snpporl,*  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  Yet,  as  it.  ia 
uilli'd  in  question  hy  sonic,  and  as  the  aourw;  of  the  [las- 
BBf^  in  Poly«irp,  to  whiih  we  have  referred,  cannot  l»e  dcni- 
oustratcd  to  bo  the  Firat  Epli^tlc  of  John,  ulthough  an 

'  Wa<I<linKlr>n,  JlfftiuitVi  de  tAeadhnt  4t»  Inttript.  a  SdUa  LtUra, 
tomo  xxvi.,  1'.  2,  p.  212  "cq. 

'  PolycJiT",  jnilippiaiu,  vil.  (1  John  Ir.  S). 

*  8«e  cG.  T.  and  vt..  irbn-c  only  Ivn  oUam  of  mlntnten  in  tho  rhi1ip> 
pmn  Chitri'h  nivt  m^nnnnod,  |)rcabvtct»  and  dcacana. 

•  A.I^.  Il«r.  111.  hi,  4. 
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unbifLse<l  jmlgmciit  would  liurtlly  doubt  that  such  wai  ite 
urigiti,  wc  would  not  itisist  on  tlib  quotation  an  cunclii- 
eivcly  proving  the  ocquuiutauuc  of  Polycarp  with  the  Jobiin- 
ninc  vrrltiiigs. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  rests  mainly  on  the  relation  of 
Iri-nieus  to  Polycarp,  and  on  the  infereuc-ca  which  «-e  are 
Decesaitatcd  to  draw  from  it.  Irenwus  was  hitasi'lf  &  na- 
tive of  -Uin  Minor,  where  he  Bpenl  his  youth.  ]n  177,  he 
became  Biahop  of  Lyons,  wlioro  be  ha<I  previously  been  a 
Proshyt^r.  We  shall  not  lie  fiir  out  of  the  way  if  we  set 
the  date  of  his  birth  at  LtO.^  From  the  pen  of  Irenroua 
wc  have  reminiscont'es  of  litg  intercourse  with  Polyrarp. 
Florinua,one  of  llie  associate  of  ireuieus  in  his  youth,  8ub- 
soqiiciitly  pmhraoeil  the  Gno-ntio  her<?sy.  IreitiHUS  adiircssed 
to  him  a  lotLer,  from  \vliifli  the  folluwiiig  Ls  an  extract*: — 

Tliow  opIniatM,  Florinuts  ihai  T  taay  ^pcjik  in  mild  tertas,  arc  ool 
of  sound  doctrine;  ih<M^oi>iniunHnr«iiut  in  Hgrwrnaul  with  llie  Church, 
and  involrc  those  who  ndopt  them  in  like  ilvv|K-«l  irapiGt}/ ;  ihoec  opin- 
ionii  nut  wvea  iht?  Iit!reti<»  outxide  of  ibc  Church  liiive  evt^r  veiiiurw)  to 
brofu^h  i  lliOM  0)iininn>  llin  clilnr*  trim  wi^rc  b<>roi«  iia,  who  w^ry-  the  pa- 
piU«f  lliti  Alimllts',  did  mil  dvltv<:r  Lu  yv».  Kur  wliiiu  1  wiu  tliila  bojr, 
I  raw  yai%  in  Lcwer  Aula,  wtlli  PutycxTp,  vhen  ^ou  were  In  a.  hrillianl 
poution  in  the  ruval  polite*,  and  nlwive  to  fipprove  voiirsclf  lo  him.  For 
]  rrcalt  liettfr  whut  occiirriHl  n[  that  liiutf  lliiui  1  do  recent  evenlH,  ■in(<« 
what  we  !i>arniNl  in  chililhood,  being  iinittil  lo  thi>  wiiil  m  it  growB  up, 
becoinci  iniMriHiraint  wIUi  ii>  m>  ihni  1  can  even  devcribc  the  place  in 
wliifh  ills  blMicd  Polycarp  ti««l  Ki  «lt  and  dtuconroe,  bin  gftingn  out.  too, 
and  IiiH  coniiriitf  i",  l'i«  manner  of  h"u>  life  and  form  of  his  lio<ly,and  bi> 
diaroiirwn  whioli  h«  ii«ed  In  ilcliwer  lo  id*  people,  anil  ]iow  hi-  upoki-  i)f 
biH  fimiilinr  inl«rcaiini!  with  John  nnd  will'  lbi>  rcxl  of  ihiMe  wliu  liiul 
hrani  lIic  I^nl,  ami  h<iw  be  would  inll  to  tidiid  liwir  wonh.  Ami 
wlint*T*r  ihincw  he  hii^  hi?!inl  fmiii  llifin  rwpi^lJng  ihc  l^inl,  tNilli  a» 
t«  Hw  iniraelcs  aod  Hi*  ti-aoliioB,  jnnl  w  Polycarp  had  receircd  ic  from 
tke  ejre-wiinwvo  uT  tli«  Wont  of  Life,  Iw  recounted  it  agreeablj  to  iha 


'  See  Mr.  <1  J.  H.  Bopw**  tlioroiif  h  Aitiele,  Irtrum  ^  Lyoiu  {Bil. 
Bum.  Aiwil  IftTT). 
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Soripttire*.  The»etliia?«,  tbrciighthcmerny  ufOodwIiIih  wiiJiu|Hinme,I 
dili(^-nlly  hmut],  luiil  in.'iuun.'d  tlicm  ujt,  not  on  [u|N>r,  but  in  my  he«rt| 
ftnd  [  »rn  miitinunlly.  b/  llic  gmco  of  God,  reTuirLnR  Uif»«  UiinRm  in  mj 
toinil ;  ituil  I  can  bvxr  wiinnu  Iwfore  Qod  time,  if  thai  blMttLtl  luiil  hjkxi- 
tolic  tlJiT  liail  ever  Iich-nI  any  such  thing,  lie  wuiilJ  liuvi;  criuJ  i»iil  and 
Slopped  Iii5  c»m,  saying,  lu  he  ww  ""iul  lo  nay:  "Oood  OyJI  unto 
whftt  tinwn  liiwi  Thou  rmervi'd  me  ihat  1  slioulil  rnJurw  llii-jut  thinipi?" 
Anil  Im  would  liB?t  Ikxl  from  thorery  pl»«!,wbeUi«r  Billing  or  Mandinff, 
bod  he  heard  niicli  wurda- 

la  liis  oopioiifl  work  on  Herwifls,  Irenseus  speaks  at 
Bome  length  of  hia  pereoiial  reUtioiw  to  Polyuarp  ;'— 

But  PolyiHirji,  nlio,  woj  not  onSy  iniHtni«led  by  the  Apoxllm,  nnd  oon> 
vcncd  Mich  luituy  who  liwl  iwn  I'lirixl,  but  itcut  dIm,  by  Aj>otCli.ii  in 
Ah1>,  appoinleil  biHliup  of  the  eharch  in  Smynia.,  whom  I  ulsu  niLtt  in 
my  c&rly  voiith,  fur  bv  tarried  (ati  eanlij  m  vvty  long  lime,  luid,  whan  a 
rery  oh)  man,  glorioiuly  and  most  nobly  vuffbring  martyrdom,  dcputetl 
lfaiAlirL\  hnvin^  nlwuys  tniigtit  the  ihinK*  wlilrJi  he  bad  l«ini<^  from 
the  AppKlluK,  imd  whidi  itie  thtircli  liM  hnnd^  duwn,  and  which  alonv 
art!  true.  To  theHc  thin^  all  the  Atintic  <-hnrc>K-K  UKCify.  oi  do  aira 
thote  men  who  have  nut'cuedcil  Polyunrp  duwn  to  th-u  prvMunC  time, — a 
man  ntio  yiiw  of  much  Kn.-aU.-T  HciKbl,  und  a  more  iteadfiiflt  wilncfV  of 
tnilU,  tlmn  ViitDndnuH.  anrl  Mansion,  nnd  the  r«til  of  the  herv-licK.  He 
il  WW)  whn,  r«]ning  to  IC^raA  in  tho  time  nf  Aniertiigi,  cituit«d  many  Iq 
turn  away  fruiii  llif  ufunvaid  bervtiiM  lu  lliu  nburcH  «f  Sod,  proclaiming 
[hat  he  had  received  this  one  ami  wle  truth  from  the  ApoHtlM, — that, 
aaiu«ly,  which  iJt  hunilvd  dowa  by  the  Cliurcli.  There  srv,  iilw,  (hiMe 
who  heard  fnim  hlin  that  John,  ihe  di*<'i|ili'.  of  ih?  Ixird.  going  to  baihe 
at  EphexiiB,  nnd  jwivpiving  Cprinlhun  within,  ni*hMl  ant  of  the  halh- 
hoiuw  wilhuut  buthiiiK.  vnclniraing,  "'  Ix-i  us  fly.  I™t  rvrn  the  hiiih-hniii« 
Mi  down,  bwaiiw.-  L'^.-^i[llhll^  l(io  etifmy  of  the  Intib,  in  within."  And 
Polyinrjj  hiinwlf  r>?|ili>.d  lo  Marcioii,  who  met  him  ua  one  occa.'ion,  and 
mid,  "  Dcwt  ilnni  know  mp?"  "I  do  know  thee,  the  fimt-hnrn  of 
Saun."  Suuli  wan  the  horror  which  the  ApoclW  and  thoir  diw-iplm  had 
agniiMi  holding  even  a  verbal  commiinirailon  with  any  mmiplciH  of  the 
truth  ;  w  Paul  nlno  nays,  "  A  man  that  !■  an  heretic,  after  the  fimt  and 
■econd  ft-lmonillon,  rq^ft;  knowiuc;  thai  he  that  u  »uch  is  rulvprlcd, 
and  sinncth.  b.-inif  (-ondrmnis!  of  himnelf.''  There  U  alnw  a  very  powtr* 
ful  epiitle  iif  PolycJirp  written  lo  ihe  Phtltppt.ina  frvim  which  thmw  who 
dioo-e  to  do  to,  and  nr«  anaiouf  about  thi-ir  ralTntiim,  ran  Iram  iha 
diameter  of  hIa   fettli,  And  th«  prurhing  of  the  truth.    Then. agaia, 
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tlie  Chiiri'h  at  Egih-wiiu,  riniii(Ii.'il  bv  Pniil,  imil  huving  Jahn  rtmair^sg 
orUia  inuJition  olUio  ApoitlM. 

Again,  ill  a  Letler  of  Irfrnfflos  to  Vicinr,  Bishop  of 
Uotue,  a  frugmeut  uf  which  h^iiiiilus,  there  ia  a  rclbrciine  to 
a  viait  (if  I'olycarp  to  liiniifl  (Wtweeri  A.  D.  160  ami  A.  O. 
156;,  wIk-q  Aaiucttu  was  Biuhitp  there,  and  tn  the  appeal 
tltuu  luudc  by  Pylycarp  to  the  instruction  which  be  had 
reci-ivcd  from  John  and  other  Apostli^. '  Elsewhere,  Ire- 
na'119  frequently  refers  to  the  eklcrs,  tliaciplca  of  the  Apos- 
tles, froui  whom  he  had  received  information.  In  these 
pniwages,  tho  terra  "elder'*  docs  not  denote  an  oflioe;  but 
the  "eldera"  are  the  Fathers — worthies  of  a  preceding' 
time.  His  aiithoritie?  were  those  who  had  directly  eon- 
versed  with  tlie  Apostlci*,  or  such  m  the  pnpiU  of  tho 
Apo8t1e«  had  taught.'  Es|>ecially  through  his  aoquainfr- 
ancc  with  Pulyrarp,  he  was  separated  hy  only  a  single  link 
frona  the  Apostle  John.  These  cxtmcis  frorn  Jrenpcua 
need  do  conmieiit.  Tliey  diet'over  to  iiu  the  aesocialions  ia 
which  he  stood  in  his  youtli.  With  IrcnaMis,  the  Johan- 
nine  authnrfihip  of  the  Fourth  Giw|igI  is  a  fact  perfwtly 
&n)iliar  ami  above  ull  question.  lie  even  argues  fhnui- 
fully  that  there  mnsit  be  four,  and  only  fmr,  GosfieLi, 
finding  anntojiles  \n  the  fimr  winds,  and  tho  four  qnarlers 
of  tho  globe.'  This  only  shows  how  free  frnm  every 
ahadnw  of  dniibt  was  his  confidence  lu  tliQ  authenticity 
of  the  fJnepels  a^knowleilgod  by  the  Church. 

Now  is  it  supjinsablo  ihnt  Ircnreiis,  niid  his  contempOT*- 
ried  with  him.  rert'ivnd  this  Giwfiel  &s  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  withimt  doubt  or  question,  while  Polyearp, 

>  Fn*9.  Ill-  Srlfrm'aH..  p.  S24  w], 
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John's  pupil  and  tlicir  Waclipr,  was  either  ignorant  of  its 
existenot*,  or  rejected  it?  The  testimony  of  In-nieus  vir- 
tually involves  in  it  tlic  testimony  of  itie  Teat-Wr  wlio  lived 
until  IrenfBUs  bad  grown  up  to  manliwod.  Polyairp  was  a 
reprpsentative  man.  That  lie  rcccivwl  a  Gospel  as  from 
John  vrhioli  the  bisliops  unJ  churches  about  him  rtjwu^d, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  siippoaed.  Ilatl  a  conflict  of  this 
kind  existed,  the  sound  of  it  would  have  rpverlicrateil  far 
mid  wide.  The  testimony  of  Irenteiis  takes  us  back  into 
the  circle  of  "  KIders,"  to  whom  the  Apoetlc  Jnhn  had  been 
personally  known,  luid  who  were  able  to  discribc  hi.t  lonkH, 
and  re|K»rt  bis  words.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  Irenieuff,  or  in  h'n  habita  of  mind,  to  wealccu  the  vulne 
of  the  evidence  which  be  affords  on  a  point  of  tUn  nature. 
He  may  be  faulty  in  his  taste,  as  in  his  tefei**-ncc  In  onnmi- 
cal  analogies  for  the  <|uudruplc  chanurtcr  of  the  Gospel 
hitftory.  But  this  carried  iio  impeachment  of  hiii  vcmcity. 
Thongli  not  a  man  of  very  remarkable  powtT«,  he  is  fiir 
from  being  weak.  lie  is  tK>  dreamer.  [n»tiAd  of  being 
addicted  to  speculation,  he  rei>rc8ents  the  pra<rli(.«I  tendency 
in  thtwtogy.  Ag»i»£t  afl  innovator^),  he  |>er|>etnally  hohLt 
tip  the  diKrtrine  trrinsmittwl  by  the  A[Kx*"tU«iii  the  churches 
which  they  had  planted,  ile  rests  always  upon  the  his- 
torical argument.  But  the  rnatn  tlict  in  the  cose  is  bi» 
own  unquestioning  ncceptanne  of  tJie  Fourth  Gospel  aa  the 
work  of  John,  taken  in  connection  with  his  relattong  to 
Polycirp.  And  this  fact  stumU,  be  Ids  8[>eciaL  intcllcetual 
qualities  what  they  may. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  fells  into  error  in  aowpting 
traditiona.  There  are  only  throe  inslnnccs  which  arc 
worthy  of  note;  and  an  nttenlion  to  them  will  show  that 
they  afford  rui  ground  for  ilistiusting  tlie  stHtements  wliieh 
we  have  cited  from  bis  pen.  Alltidiiig  to  the  jwirting  of 
Paul  from  Uie  eldvra  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17  seq.),  bo 
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spmkn  of  tlium  as  th«  elders  snd  bislioiis  of  Kphefiis  and 
the  uc'Igliboring  placts;'  as  if  the  precedence  of  (lie  bislvp 
over  liis  nsKociaU;  vidcrs  had  «xt8t«d  at  tliat  early  day  iu 
the  several  cluirches.  Considering  the  wTiy  iu  wliich  the 
precedence  of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyters  arose,  that 
this  arrangement  was  not  a  sudden  creation,  but  grew  up 
by  little  and  little,  it  is  not  strange  that  IrenteuD  »hnuld 
have  thu»  antedated  the  e]>is(»|)al  syst^^in.  Irenieus  states 
that  tlie  book  of  Revelalinn  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Domitiati,  late  in  the  first  century.*  The  better  opinion 
among  scholars  now  \»,  that  it  was  composed  earlier,  shortly 
before  the  ilesfruetion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  This  is  a 
partioiilar  point  of  chronology  in  which  an  error  might 
easily  become  involved  in  the  tradition, — n  point  which 
Irenffius  would  not  be  led  to  investigate.  A  ^tninger  mis- 
take is  made  when  lie  affirms  that  Jesus  lived  to  be  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age.*  This  opinion  is  the  more  unexppeted, 
since  he  Is  familiar  with  the  succesaiun  of  events  in  the 
Saviour's  life,  and  says  that  he  thrice  attended  the  Pass- 
over at  ilernsaleni.  *  But  the  conversation  reoonled  by 
John  (viii.  57),  in  whiah  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus:  "Thou 
art  not  yvx  fifty  years  uld,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  *" — 
early  suggested  the  qnite  unwarrantable  inference  ihat 
JesuH  was  then  noir  that  age.  It  was  probably  imagined 
thai  au  interval  oo-urrcd  between  His  huptisiu,  and  His 
publin  ministry.  This  notion,  be  ibolnorved,  was  derived 
from  a  passage  found  !u  Jolm  atone;  and  this  goes  to  show 
the  preeence  of  the  GnBjiel  among  thoee  witb  whom  Irc- 
asBun  vrm  early  familiar.  Instunccn  of  an  adoption  by 
Irciiajua,  of  errors  of  this  sort  which  had  become  mingled 
in  the  atream  of  Iroditionj  even  were  they  mure  numcroua 

'  Adr.  Ilicr.,  iii.14,  S:  "Ci»rocatu«pieoo|iuict  jimlMcris"  eUs. 
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ew  in  namber,  would  not  BerioiipW  nfTcrt 
lis  testimony  upon  the  great  matter  wliii-Ii  we 


Instead  of  bei 
tlie  value  of 

are  now  considering.  Here  is  a  book  Imving  the  strongly 
marked  peculiarities  of  tlic  Fourth  Gospel,  a  book  wliicli 
must  have  been  recognized  ns  tlie  production  ni'  Joliu  by 
Polynirp,  hiB  immrdinto  dincipte,  an  influential  bishop  in 
the  very  region  where  the  Apoatle  had  lived  and  labored. 
If  dolin  did  not  write  it,  how  rould  siicK  n.  work  ciuerjje 
into  existence,  aod  fiud  a  universal  acwptanoc  in  the  region 
where  the  A]KH>tle  had  lived,  and  among  thoee  who  bud 
perwHudly  known  Inm,  and  hiard  his  tititchiiig?  Wo 
might  as  reasouably  suppose  that  one  of  tlic  cartlH{Uukes, 
not  unfrequent  in  tliat  region,  occurred  without  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Kcim,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Jesus,"  thinks 
himself  able  to  iuvulidate  the  testimony  of  IrcnsuB,  nnd 
«ven  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Apoetle  John  never  lived 
in  Asia  Minor  al  all.  Eu^ebiu?,  referring  to  a  statement 
of  Ircneeu!)  that  Papists,  liitihop  of  ilicrapoliE,  waa  a  hearer 
of  John,  days  that  Papras  bimMlf,  in  tlie  prcGice  of  his 
work,  does  not  claim  to  be  this;  and  Eiiseblus  intinialra 
that  Irenneua  may  have  misuiidcr«tood  in  this  particular 
the  passage  which  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  Papia»,  and 
in  which  John  the  Presbyter,  a  sc^cond  Jolm,  is  mcnti(>n"d, 
as  well  as  John  the  Apostle. '  Of  John  the  Presbyter, 
Eu»cbiua  addd,  Paplut  elsewhere  states  bim^K-lf  to  havo 
been  a  hearer.  The  construetion  which  Euscbius  puts 
apon  the  passage  cited  from  Papias  is  unqnetitionably  cor- 
rect. It  docs  not  imply  that  he  wha,  or  that  ho  was  not,  a 
hearer  of  the  Apoetle.  On  the  ground  of  this  remark  of 
Eusebius,  Keim  leapei  to  the  inference  that  Irensiis  con- 
fonmled  John  the  Apostle  with  the  Presbyter  of  the  same 
name,  tad  would  persiiaclo  us  that  it  was  tho  Presbyter 

>  ff.  £.  ill.  30. 


to  whom  Polycnrp  reforretl  in  the  disoourscs  about  John 
or  wliioli  Ireiiwus  8|)caks.  He  tliinks  that  his  tlivor;'  is 
ootilirniccl  by  tlie  circumstattoe  that  IretiKua  quotes  froni 
Papiiis,  "  the  hearer  of  John  "  [the  Apostte],  »  jmssage  alioiit 
thi!  milU^nnitim  whieh,  an  Relm  avtfrs^,  Ku»eb!ti»  refeii?  to 
to  the  Prtsbyter.  This  extraurd irwirv  theory  of  Keim  has 
ftiiniii  little  a])p]aiiAe  even  in  the  skepticul  tH;h<H)l  of  eriiln*, 
icw  of  whom  an- tlis|)(iseil  to  give  up  the  Johaiiiiitie  au- 
thorship of  the  Apot;iilyp9e;  ami  it  has  been  confuted  otitis* 
fiiftorily  by  Hilgciilcld.'  It  may  be  well,  lioivt-vcr,  to 
eommci't  upon  it  briefly.  Firat,  iL  is  not  at  sll  certain  that 
Kuscbios  is  right  in  thinking  irenteus  mtalaken  with  re- 
gard to  Fa|>la^.  Irenosus  do«w  not  fay  tliaC  he  ibund  out 
from  the  preface  of  i'apias  thut  he  was  a  hearer  if  the 
A]>ost1e.  He  may  have  ascertained  ic  in  some  other  wny. 
£iiscbin^,it  should  be  observed,  has  a  strong  dUlike  to 
Papias  on  aceount  of  his  ruillcunial  notions.  Secondly, 
whether  Ircnreus  niisundcrsLood  an  expression  of  Papiaii, 
QT  not,  and  even  if  Papias  were  not  a  hearer  of  the  Apos- 
tU- — wc  do  Dot  know  in  what  plaoe,  how  lor  from  K)ihcsus, 
Papias  spent  his  youth— it  is  a  monstrous  violation  of 
logic  to  infer  that  Ircnicus  miftunderstood  Polyenrp,  whom 
he  jiersonallv  knew,  ami  whoso  dismurws  he  had  himself 
heard.  Tliirdly,  il  is  not  true  that  Eusebins  attributes  to 
the  Pre*byter  the  millennial  notions  of  Papias.  On  the 
contrary  he  siv<  that  Papias  misunderstiKKl  "  the  apoetoli- 
eal  oiirralivei*.''  *  The  passages  whieh  we  have  titioted  ol 
length  from  ]ren(CU9  arc  not  the  only  refereiiws  to  Poly- 
carp's  Atv^itnintnnoe  with  tlieAp"«tle.  Irentcua  relates  the 
flnec^hite  of  John's  fleeing  from  Cerindius  in  (he  bulli,  as  a 
fiicl  whieh,  not  ho  hiniw.'lf,  luit  others  had  learned  from 
Tli«80  inlbrman(8  of  Ircnieus,  we  muHt 
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Buppow,  blundered  equally  with  liimscif,  if  another  Jolm 
waa  meant  lu  discussing  a  passage  in  tlie  A)>ocal)-|>3e, 
ho  refers  to  the  testimony  of  "those  men  who  saw  John 
face  to  face" '  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  "the  elders'* — 
more  than  one — wtio  had  seen  the  Apostle'  la  his 
Letter  lo  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  refers  to  tlie  inter- 
course of  Polj*c;irp  and  Aiiicftus,  in  whieh  Piilycnrp  had 
refusal  to  yield  U|)  his  opiniim  on  the  Passover  qufHiion, 
'•  because  John,  thts  Disciple  of  our  IjohI,  and  iho  i-est  of 
the  A|Hwtlefi  with  whom  h<?  iiad  aseuciated"  had  sanc-timied 
the  A«iatie  usage.''  Fourthly,  Polyraipp  \s  not  the  only  wit- 
OPSR  lo  the  sojourn  of  llie  Aitostlo  in  AkIo.  Apollonitis,  an 
Asiutio  bishop  in  the  second  century,  who  wrotv  a^dinst  iho 
Moiitniiists,  ail  earlier  writer  than  Irenmus,  i«  anolher  wlt- 
oesiito  tlie  resiiienc'e  of  tfie  Apa^lh*  at  Kphefius,*  Pdlyerutoa, 
himself  a  Bishop  of  Kphesns  who,  at  the  time  of  his  oon- 
troverny  with  Vii^tor  of  Rome,  was  ''sixty-five  years  in 
the  Lord,"  who  was  born,  therefnre,  as  early  as  A.  D.  I2'>, 
gives  the  name  testimnny  as  Ireiiieiis  re3{>ecting  John's 
residence  in  Asia/  Clement  uf  Alexandria  was  likewise 
well  artjuaintwl  with  cironmslanres  ronnecteH  with  John'a 
luiiiistry  and  death  in  Asia.'  Justin  Martyr,  and  all 
othets,  whoaltrihutetl  the  Aporaly|>!?e  to  the  Apostle,  vir- 
tually testify  t'l  the  same  fuel.  Those  who,  like  Keini,  sup- 
pose that  the  author  of  the  Gospel — whoever  he  may  have 
been — proceede<l  ou  the  supjiosilion  thnt  Jolin  hnd  lived  io 
Asia  Minor,  cannot  reasoimbly  deny  tins  fa-t.  So  I  hat  an 
early  aa  from  a.  d.  110  to  A.  n.  120,  by  the  cnnfctsj'ion  of 
theae  critics,  the  belief  most  have  prevailed  in  that  regioo 
that  the  Aptmtlc  had  lived  and  die^l  there.  Nothing  luoro 
need  be  eald  in  reply  to  a  ronjectnre  so  baaclesa,  and  so  at 
variance  with  eiroug  and  multiplied  historical  proofs. 


>  Ibid.,  T.  W,  I. 

*  Euaeb.,  ff.  E.,  v.  18. 


■  llNd.,v.  33. 
» IbiiU  iii.  SI. 


'  Euwb.  H  E..  V.  81 
■  Euwb,  H.  B.,  iJi.  S& 
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We  may  connect  with  the  oviilciii.-n  drawn  from  Irensus 
for  ibe  Jyhauiiiue  autliursliip,  teslimony  from  two  other 
Bources  nearly  contemporary  with  him,  but  widely  se- 
parated both  fnim  liiia  uiid  from  one  anotlicr,  in  place. 
Tlif  first  is  the  Jliiratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  whiuh 
says :  "  The  Fourth  of  the  GosjarU  in  the  work  of  John,  one 
of  tht'Disfiplos" — in  contrast  with  I.uUcand  Mark,  who  are 
nienliooed  just  bcfurv.  "Exhorlcd  by  hi^i  fillow-discipIiM 
and  bisiioiis,  he  said  :  '  Fast  wilh  me  to-day  for  threu  days, 
and  let  »R  relate  tti  luieh  (itlirr  what  lins  been  revealed  to 
cutli  of  us.'  On  ihc  same  night,  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  (he  Apostles,  that  John  should  in  bis  own  name 
write  duwii  everything  (euuela  deseril>erel),  and  all  should 
c«rtily"  (recogniscentibus  cunctis). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  reporting  the  tradition  as  (o  tJio 
order  of  tite  G'>epcls,  whteh  had  come  to  him  from  the  oldest 
Presbyters,  tays  that  *'  luat  of  alt,  John,  perceiving  that  in 
the  other  Gospels  those  thiii^'a  were  related  which  pertained 
to  bodily  things  (jrd  aatiiOTixd),  Iteing  encouraged  hy  hia 
familiar  friends,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit,  wrote  a  spiritual 
G'^pel.'" 

6ny  what  we  will  of  the  details  of  these  traditions,  they 
contain  a  strong  attestation  to  the  main  (iiot  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Gospel  by  John. 

But  we  have  proo&  farther  back  in  tlie  ae<-ond  century. 
The  evidence  of  a  ueo  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin 
Martyr,  rspeeially  as  drawn  from  the  jitiKsage  respocjUngf 
regeneration,'  ig  not  weakened  by  verbid  iiiaecuracits  of 

>£uM>b.,  ?.£.,«.  M.  On  th«i« pnmi|^ Mr. Mfltili«vr  Arnold  (<7M{<N<f 
thf  liibf*.  p.  2I3|  cOTininicW  n  ihconr  ihni  the  Ephnunn  Prt«lt,rlrry«ii»ilB 
over*  liook  uf  wliifrhJulin  furDinlicii  i>t«iiinio[iDU,ora  pnrtof  llieni.  It 
uafMtr  itiot  l)ie<Hilc|>HlrIscicMi]>|Kirlf<>rlliii)cvnj«ctut«  lic"  in  .t  miatnuu- 
htion  of  Ific  "iixoiniiiH:rniiliiM"  (aiiR«injt)  of  the  "Muraiwiaii  Fra^ 
racnt."  which  Mr.  Arnold  r^iidcn  by  lliQ  word  "  revis*."* 


gencnuiy,  anu  wiiicii,  as  regards  tliin  particiuar  passage,  are 
nut  without  a  parallel  in  modern  Chrii^llan  writtrrs.  The  no- 
tion that  thift  {)as3ugewa3  bdrrowed  by  Justin  from  unotlier 
swurcc',  wliiuli  was  used  also  by  tlie  author  of'ihe  Pseiulo-Cle- 
raeiitine  Homilies','  is  setn  to  be  without  foundation  when 
the  phraseology  of  the  quotatious  iu  thia  work  19  compared 
with  correspomling  citations  in  Justin,  and  in  view  of  the 
fiu:t  that  th«  lloniilitia  are  aow  known  to  (Diitnin  a  passage 
from  the  Fourth  Gospeh^  Apart  from  particular  (Hissages, 
the  tlicology  of  Justin,  Itis  do»;trine  of  the  Li"igo3,  or  Word, 
presupposes  an  aeqiiaintiiiicc  with  some  authoritative  Scrip- 
ture in  whtcli  these  tcrma  and  conceptiotm  arc  prcjientrt]. 
Tatian,  the  pupil  of  JuHtin,  composed  a  sort  of  Harmony, 
the  Diateasuron,  which,  aa  there  is  good  ground  for  affirm- 
ing, was  hasiwl  on  the  four  Gospels  of  the  Canon.*  The 
same  conclustun  ai  that  drawn  fi-om  the  theology  of  Justin, 
may  folrly  lie  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  seven  Igna- 
tiau  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of  which,  in  the  shorter  form, 
U  rendered  mure  and  more  probable  with  the  prc^reis  of 
critical  inqoiry.  There  are  passages  iu  tbc^e  Epistles, 
moreover,  which  it  ia  Korceljr  WMonable  to  doubt  were 
derived  from  John.* 

Papiae,  IJishop  of  Jlierapolis,  had  known  at  least  two  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
contemporary  of  the  Apoetle  at  Ephesus,  and  Ariation ; 
and  pof^iblr,  though  not  certainly,  John  the  Apostle.  He 
professes  to  owe  his  information  to  two  souroes;  first,  to  the 
'*  eldeni"  themselves;  tliat  Is,  to  those  who  bod  beard  Jesus ; 
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and,  fieooiwlly.to  their  piijiila,  or  followers.  Eusebiiis  quot<« 
from  him  atiL-odutoa  in  rcganl  to  the  eoniposttiou  of  Matthew 
and  Mark. '  Henoe  it.  lian  bfen  rsHlily  inft'rred  that  Papiaa 
was  not  aoqimiiitt-d  with  (he  Gos|jel  of  John.  But, 
6rst,  the  sik-iice  of  Eusebius  afTorcbi  no  proof  whatever 
that  Papia-s  did  not  refer  to  tliis  GmjwL  EuscbiiiR,  for 
example,  notices  tbo  use  of  the  l.'tt  EpistlQ  of  John  by 
Polycarp,  but  do<>!<  not  raentiuii  hm  quotatloiig  from  Putil. 
Eueebiiis,  in  Uiew  rofereiices,  had  a  particular  wid  in  view. 
Where  he  fiund  aiiewtnte-s  of  interest  resjwcting  the  e-oni  po- 
sition of  canonical  books,  he  present*  theia ;  and  instanoen 
where  the  CiUholic  epistles,  which  were  naturallj''  slower  in 
gHining  c-ii-L'ulstioii  and  aceeptatiee,  vere  referred  to,  he 
inentioiis.  Hence,  secondly,  he  does  say  that  Papla.t  used 
the  1st  R|)ist!e  of  John,  and  thia  justifies)  the  a.<<flertion  timt 
be  used  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Moreover,  Papias  in  the 
work  fn»in  wlnoh  the  cxtraetfl  in  Eawbiusare  taken,  would 
have  no  motive  for  reciting  circii instances  connected  with 
the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Q(Bi>eI,  a  corapamlivcly  rwent  and 
fumiltnr  event.  In  nhort,  the  tiilencc  of  £u.sehiu9  dneN  not 
imply,  ID  the  slightest  degree,  a  silence  on  the  pirt  of 
Pupioa  ;  and  if  it  did,  the  fact  would  not  prove,  or  tend  to 
prove,  that  Papla'*  was  not  acfpiainted  with  the  Potirth 
Gos]Tel,  whirh  his  nw  of  the  let  Epistle  of  John  ahows  that 
he  knew  and  ae«:p(ed.  This  ai^ument  e  sifmtio  has  been 
demonetrated  by  Profissor  Lighlfoot  to  be  absolutely  worth- 
less.' 

It  in  worthy  of  mention  tliat  Paptaa,  in  his  cniimcration 
of  the  Apostles  frona  whom  his  inforraation  dirwtly  or  indi- 
rectly came,  fjivea  the  first  five — Andrew.  Pet*T,  Philip, 
Thomafl,  and  James — in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  connects  wllh  them  the  names 
of  John  and  Matthew.  That  is,  the  Kvangcliets,  the  aQ- 
'  H.  E.,  iii.  39.  »  Cuaifiiipunirjr  K«view,  Jan,  187ft. 


tliore  of  l)t>oka,  are  named  togcllicr,  and  John  is  placed  lie- 
fore  Mattliew. '  Tlia  Syriac  version,  wlinsc  cunipDsition 
ialla  witliiu  tlic  second  tcnlury — probubly  st-vcral  dfcaties 
before  its  end — includes  tliis  Gospel.  There  is  iioIiinHhat 
its  atithorslup  \ra8cvercl(nibted  by  thoold  Syrian  churches, 
by  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  where  its  reputed  anthor 
had  taught  and  wlK^rc  ho  died,  nor  in  any  other  quarter 
where  Christianity  had  penetratwl.  It  stands  in  Eiisebiiia 
on  tiiG  lirit  of  Muouieal  books  which  are  undiaputod.* 

The  final  endnrsenimt  (Jolin  xxi.  21),  emanating  from 
thone  (o  whom  tile  G<iit-i»ol  was  firat  given,  is  fonnd  in  tho 
moet  aneicnt  nianiisari j»ts.  It  is  an  inde])endeut  attestation 
which  eannot  lie  discrred itod  without  a'lsiimlng  n  (louldo 
frund;  ijrst,  the  fulse  aiipearaiice,  given  to  the  preceding 
narrative,  of  being  llie  work  of  the  Apoatlc.  and  secondly 
tlic  preletiKe  that  the  u]]i)en<]e<l  Klutement  is  from  another 
8our(«  than  tbe  wnrk  which  itclosos.  Instead  of  supiioBing 
this  complexity  of  deceit,  it  is  more  natural  to  ciiticlude 
that  we  have  here  an  authentic  certifleate,  attarhptl  to  the 
GuHpel  friitii  tho  beginning,  by  those  fur  whosebeiielil  John 
wrote  or  dictated  liis  narrative.  This  Ktntenietit  falls  in 
remarkably  with  Uie  statements  wliidri  we  have  quoted 
from  tim  Muratorian  Fragniput  re>ipecltng  the  relation  of 
John's  a«8(jciates  to  the  comptvsition  of  the  GobjwI,  whinh 
they  were  to  reeognize,  or  certify  to;  and  alw  with  the 
kindred  statement  of  Clement,  derived  by  him  from  the 
Presbytera  of  olden  time, 

Tho  Paj^ehal  enntroversics  of  tho  second  century  furnish 
no  argiiment  ngninst  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel.  Tho 
defenders  of  the  Qunrtodeoimnn  pmetiee  found  nothing  in 
it  to  clash   with  their  opinion.     Polycratea,  the  venerable 

'  For  olhfT  pmoft  of  the  ncqnRintivncr  of  Ttpiitii  willi  the  Fourth  0<»- 
ptil.  "p*  Ptnt  Liitl»font'*>  Article,  Oonlempcntry  Rtvim,  Oct-  1875, 
*  Eu»*biai.H.E.,  ui.25. 
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Bisliop  of  Epii&su!!,  wlio  represented  llic  bishops  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  tiirt  Letter  to  Vic-tur  of  Rome,  t»wBrcl^  the  end 
of  tlie  wcoiitl  centiirj",  referred  in  siippiirt  of  the  Atitaiic 
olworvaii€<>j  to  the  exrimple  of  John  "  whn  kniMKl  on  the 
biNwni  of  the  Saviour."'  As  to  the  origin  and  precise  nnliire 
oflbr  Quartodtiriiuan  obscrvaaw,  clit-re  is  unt  vet  an  4>iuire 
agreeiutiiit.  Kither  their  l<';ist,  tvhi(.Ji  preoedi>d  tlie  Supper 
on  the  evening  of  the  1  ItS  Ni«an,  wiw  a  commeraoratioii  of 
the  crariBxioti  of  Je^iis — in  which  cose  there  is  an  exact 
corrtwptindcncu  with  tlie  chn>nology  of  John's  G«^|>el,  or 
the  Supper  was  primarily  tlie  Jewish  Pushover,  kept  at  the 
ii5iuil  time,  and  tranaturincd  into  a  ChrJHtian  festival.*  In 
this  lont  i.vse',  it  has  no  weigiit  whatever  on  one  Hide  or  the 
other,  as  to  tho  clironoIi>);icul  point  in  ditupute,  and  conse- 
quently atTorda  no  help  t>)Ward«  deteriaining  the  qncstion 
of  the  autliorship  of  the  Fourth  GoHpel.  But  whatt'%'cr 
may  be  obacuru  in  the  history  of  this  controversy,  th^ere  is 
one  fact  which  is  Iwyond  contradiction.  Apolltnaria,  Bishop 
of  Hierafwlifi,  the  successor,  and,  it  may  be,  the  next  suc- 
cdSHor  of  Pupiua,  in  the  second  century,  ruuigiiized  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  mnde  his  apiKal  to  it'  Who  will 
believe  that  atler  Papias  had  passed  away,  or  betwt-eu  him 
and  Apollinarifl — if  tiierc  wos  an  interval — this  Gofipel 
fir»t  eaw  the  light,  or  acquired  caaooioal  authority  ? 

>  E.««b^  IT.  E.  T.  M. 

■  riiii  Iwl  hypollic»aa  in  milnttinid  br  Sehiir^r.  in  hU  ib1«  and 
Icann;--!  di^cUMion  "f  tlic  ■iitijcct  (ZtH»ehnJlJ.  <i!t  A*rf.  TKeal.,  1870,  iL 
T»p-  132-234).  But  ihi*  conduAlon,  be  justly  hutJ»,  id  not  at  alt  adrene 
to  lh«  f;ini>iiDpnMn  i^r  John,  *'  ^J^oHlll^hu  8Itti.'  knnii  ju  Jolmnn<9i  nc-lir 
wolil  Wohttchtct  hnlxrn,  num  cr  ntrn  den  IS.  oJcr  14.  NInsii  tJa  den  T«|{ 
At*  Aln-lii«l>iiMltU  Ijiiruclitet  Imben"  (p.  £73).  The  argnmenta  which 
aAy  b«  aH<liii-*>)  in  >tiit<|vnrt  Aflhi' i^tliof  hypoth«idj4,  that  thrr*  wr-r«  two 
dinlinrt  rln-w'"  t>f  (Jiinrloihriinim!-,  wlilcli  bait  been  rInlHirnk'lj'  niipporied 
l>y  Weilsel  bimI  Sl«iu,  un  iinwnttxt  in  Et$ayi  en  Uu  Sup.  Origin  ^ 
Chrint..  Sttfiitt.  Holw,  p  56 1  Mq. 

'  Chnmioou  PskIi.,  p-  H- 
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Turning  to  hert^tics  ami  hereticail  accta,  we  GikI  thut  Ccl' 
BUS,  the  curlitst  wnt«r  against  C'liriHUaiitty  of  Any  oote, 
who  pmliablv'  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurvlius  (a.  d. 
16S-180],  rcaorttHl  to  this  Gi.>apel,  u«  wcti  as  to  tJic  other 
throo>  to  get  raattiriuU  fur  lii^  atlauk.  This  is  now  [■unce<led. 
He  epealta,  for  example,  of  the  Word  as  a  title  given  to 
Christ  liy  Hirtdinciplw;'  of  uin^uiuiituiicoiot' thc(TUc;i6xiou 
wliiuli  Juhituluiicof  the  Evaii^liattirecoril-<;'  of  ibu  pi«rcoil 
banda  of  Jei»as  as  ehowa  to  Ilitt  follow<;r8.' 

As  to  Marciim,  the  language  of  Tertulliaii  imp1ic»  that 
he  was  aotinainted  with  John's  Gro8|jel,  but  rfiacardfd  it 
for  the  snnio  reason  that  moved  him  to  acknowledge  Paul 
as  the  only  true  A[K>etle.  * 

Montaniam,  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  second  opntiiry,  hn/I  its  rise  in  Fhrvgia.  Oiii*  direct 
information,  however,  relative  to  tlio  canon  aoeepted  by  tlio 
MontanistH  (»  sranty ;  but  there  lii  nolhirig  Ui  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  they  rojected  the  Fourth  Ocwpel.  But  ia 
tlie  great  doulrinal  coutrovcrsy  of  the  sooond  century  be- 
tween the  Chiiroh  and  the  Giuwlira,  the  GoBjifl  of  John 
wa>i  aUowed  as  atilhoritative  by  Iwlh  parlies.  The  Basi- 
lidinns  and  Valcntinian^,  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the 
swond  quarter  of  the  sepond  century,  &oujjht  support  for 
their  tenets  by  straiiKxI  interpretations  of  this  Gos[ie1,  which 
they,  in  entnmon  with  their  o|)[x)nent<i,  aeknowled^d  aa  an 
A|)()stiilio  work.  Tertidtinn  expressly  slaten  that  Valen- 
tinUB  made  iiw  of  the  f(mrG<w|>els.  *  Uidike  Mart-ion,  who 
wouKl  follow  no  Apostle  but  Paul,  and  therefore  di.scnrded 
alt  of  the  GmpeU  except  Lulce,  Valontinus  relied  upon 
perverse  and  arbitrary  interpretation  as  a  means  of  bolster- 
ing up  )iis  ductriues.     Otte  of  his  foHowent,   Ileraeleon, 


■  Orig.  adT.  Celsitin,  !S.  31.         ■  IM.  ii.  33,  39. 

*  Adv.  MiiFcnm.  iv.  3, 2.  S.    De  ctrno  ChiiEtl,  3. 

*  Do  PriMcripl.  Umnl.  c-  3S- 


Ibid.  ii.  i&. 
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wrot '  awimmefitaiy  upon  John's  Ooapel.  Iljppolytus  rpfora 
to  tltc  iiiterpretaUt^n  wliich  Valeatiuiis  and  BabillJcs  gave 
to  particuliir  [xiasages  in  it.'  If  il  be  fitii)po9Ctl  tliat  wliat 
was  said  by  a'iherontsof  the  Gnostic  leaders  is  here  imputed 
to  tlic  leaders  tlicmselvfs,  in  a  lih»e  mode  of  reference — a 
construction  of  tlie  language  of  Hip[iolj'tue  for  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground — still  there  is  uo  reason  to  doubt  tlmt 
the  Fourth  GnPi»el  was  known  and  arknowledgwl  by  the 
hereiiarfliii  tliemwlves.  If  this  was  not  the  fiiet,  il  mu>«t  be 
^npixHfvI  that  tlie  G'i«|)el  was  fabricatwl  aftor  Valentinua 
iuvi-uU^^d  his  sy>.tciii ;  an  Ikyiiothesi)^  wliivh  mui^I  appear  iu  the 
highest  degree  improbable  to  one  who  brings  an  unbiased 
jiidgmpiit  to  the  oHuparifi^in  of  the  two.  It  tniiBt  hesttp- 
piised,  likewisy,  thai  in  ihu  heat  and  iennent  of  the  Umistio 
controver?.y,  this  Gospel,  the  work  of  an  unknown  aulhor, 
was  cotnjjosied,  and  wan  accepted  by  both  iHirtins  without 
question,  and  without  &uspieiun,  as  llie  genuine  prcHluetioQ 
of  the  A[vo6tlc  Joliii.  Sited  a  theory  is  t^iniply  iiieredible. 
The  Fourth  Gos|»pI,  both  by  its  internal  strueture,  and  by 
the  way  in  whirl)  it  was  aeknowledged  and  treated  by  the 
nrlhiHhtx  and  by  their  sntngnni.st'i,  is  proved  to  have  had  an 
authurilulive  BUnding  liefore  ihe  Gnostie  heresies  to  which 
we  have  referred,  were  develoijod, 

Keim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  recent  writers 
of  the  skeplienl  school,  coneeiles  that  this  Gospel  was 
quoted  by  Valentinuo;  that  tt  was  at  hand  when  Ba^ilides 
wrote,  and  wa.?,  or  might  have  been,  used  by  him  ;  that  it 
was  among  the  Gosiwls  known  to  Murcion.  He  eonce<le», 
moreovpr,  that  Justin  Martyr  derives  quolotions  from  it ; 
that  it  preceded  the  Kpistle?  of  Bnmabas  and  the  Ignatian 
Kpistles;  and  that  ihi?<  Gospel  wm  used  as  early  in  the 
extant  literatnre  as  were  the  other  three  Gosjiels.'  lo 
truth,  the  raoHt  judieinus  even  of  the  opponents  of  tlie  Jo* 

<  IkH  omu.  U«r.  vi.  35,Tii.  23,  37.  'Onchiclilr  Jera.i.  137. 
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bfinDine  authorsliip  now  concede  that  the  C!(t«rnat  attesta- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gtwpcl  \n  fully  ns  strong  iw 
Id  the  case  of  the  other  thrw;.  The  phenomena  are  what 
we  should  eipwt,  if,  as  rrx>nn;ijs  iifTirrHs,  the  Ajuntle  John 
wrote  dun  GosjH-l  at  Epheiiu!),  neiir  the  end  uf  the  first 
ooDtur}^;  and  tliey  are  explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis. 

The  First  EpiMtle  of  John  furnishes  a  powerful  nrgii- 
metit  for  the  gcnuiiioiiiHS  uf  the  Gnspel.  Both  arc  hy  (he 
BSirne  author.  The  genuinencsg  of  ihi-  EpiHlle  wnn  never 
in  unueut  times  called  In  ()iiest!on.  Notwilhstanding  tluit 
it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  John,  it  has  never  loon 
ascrilxil  to  any  other  writer,  and  must  liave  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Evangelist  by  its  first  reuden^.  There  are  no 
s'gns  in  it  of  an  al.tcmpt  to  matte  out  a  claim  to  3|KMtnIio 
authorship,  such  as  tharactcrlze  spurious  production:!).  Yet 
the  whole  tone  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  arc  guch  as  l>efit 
an  Apostle.  M'ho  can  believe  that  the  writ<T  himself  waa 
one  "  who  walkcth  in  darkness,"  and  was  a  liar  like  those 
whom  he  deiiniinoed?'  It  is  extremely  probaWe,  as  wc 
have  said,  that  a  passage  in  Polycurp's  Letter  wai  dr.iwn 
from  this  Epistle.  Euscbius  tells  us  that  Papias  made  use 
of  it.  Thus  the  Johnnnine  authorship  is  strongly  attested. 
But  this  curries  with  it  tlic  Johanaiue  authoreliip  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  decisive  force  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  gen- 
uinenisM  of  the  Fourtli  Giiapcl  can  be  ueutruUistil  in  \is 
e0ect  only  by  Internal  proofe  in  the  oppo.site  direction 
wliich  are  of  equal  weight.  Hut  difficullira  which  an;  of 
the  writcT'.s  own  creatiiin,  and  fe«linga  which  are  pui-ely 
subjective,  must  not  be  suffered  to  outweigh  iKwitivc  testi- 
mony. How  much  room  th.^^o  is  for  fallacious  critirisra 
of  this  nature,  is  illusLratul  by  the  history  of  the  I'latonio 

>  1  Joba  I.  a,  li.  S2. 
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dialogues.  I'untctius,  a  noted  Stoic  philosophpr  at  Athms, 
went  HO  fur  n^  to  reject  the  I'liteclon  as  not  bting  xlw  work 
of  Plato.  He  admir*^  I'lato,  but  disLclicving  in  tlie  Im- 
mortality of  the  suiil,  lie  tlioiiglit  thnt  the  main  proiic^iiiua 
and  the  argiinieiits  of  llii*  Dialogue,  an;  unwnrtliy  of  the 
])liitoso|)liLT  to  wliuni  it  19  ascribei].  Tlien,  as  Groto  ob- 
serves, lie  wuE  probably  inEucm-cd  by  a  tiingnlarlty  in  ibe 
rii(etluii — it  being  the  only  dialogue  in  wliiuh  the  author 
mentions  liiniself  in  the  third  person/— a  poitit,  it  may  be 
nraarUod,  in  which  the  Phtt^doIl  resciublts  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel.  Certain  modern  critics  liave  rejected  "  the  Laws," 
on  internal  grounds.  This  w  done  by  Zellcr,  who  ia  also 
one  of  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  Oo 
this  topic,  Grote  say*:  "  There  arc  few  dinloguM  in  the 
list  against  whioh  stronger  objections  on  internal  ground* 
oan  be  brought  than  Leges  and  Alenexenus.  Yet  both  of 
them  stand  authenticated,  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute,  as 
genuine  works  of  Plato,  not  merely  by  tlic  canon  of 
Thra-wllas,  but,  alao,  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle."' 
Grote  adds;  "Considering  that  Plato's  periwi  of  philo- 
sophic composition  cstrnded  over  fifty  years,  aii<l  that  the 
etrcumstanees  of  his  life  are  roost  imperfec-tly  known  to  iia, 
it  is  surely  hazardous  to  limit  the  range  of  his  varirties,  on 
the  faith  of  a  erilitial  rcpug»an<»  not  merely  Hubjcctive  and 
lallibEe,  but  withnl  of  entirely  modern  growih.'" 

In  the  ea."*,  however,  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel,  the  internal 
evidence  on  the  affirmative  side  in  even  more  impressive 
than  the  external,  and  the  two  sorts  of  proof  corroborat« 
one  another. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  con8i<lered  is  ihe  struefure 
and  contenla  of  i\w  Fourth  Gospel  when  «inip.ireil  with  the 
other  three — the  Synoptists,  The  Fourth  Gi)8)iel  presents 
an  independent,  but  not  a  contradictory  representation  of 

>  Oratc's  JWo.  i.  1^.  '  tbi.l.  p,  209.  ■  llrid.,  p.  201. 
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the  life  and  teaching  of  Clirist.  His  "country,"  ncoording 
to  this  Gospel,  is  still  Galilee;  for  lliig  Is  the  proper  Uiter- 
liretutioii  of  tlie  passage  ^Jotin  W.  44)  referring  to  the  honor 
bestowed  on  a  proplipt  out  of  his  own  uoiintry.  Therp  is 
nothing  in  tltis  GoKpi*!  inconsistent  wilh  suppoKih^;  a,  Gali- 
lean ministry  of  Jesn«,  Buch  as  the  Synoptisti*  deserib*. 
Siicli  ft  miiiUtry  is  im|»li(!tl  in  John's  narrative,'  On  the 
other  luitiJ,  the  Synoptists,  although  they  present  ns  mainly 
with  (he  details  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  incidentally,  but 
decisively,  corrolwrate  the  Fourth  Goajx"!  in  ascribing  to 
Jesu^,  also,  a  ministry  of  considi^rabte  dnrition  In  Judea. 
Matthew  ftillows  tlie  ucoomit  of  the  Baptism  and  Tempta- 
tion of  Jesus,  with  the  statement :  "  Now  when  Jesus  heard 
that  John  vran  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee  " 
{iv.  12).  Mark  (i.  14)  has  a  like  statement.  Lnke  (iv.  14) 
□orrates,  also,  the  departure  into  Gulilce,  after  Uie  nvoril 
of  the  Temptation.  John  records  a  prior  visit  to  Galilee, 
and  a  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Piissover,  aftcp  a 
supiirn  iu  Cupornaum  of  "  not  many  days"  (John  ii.  12); 
all  liefore  John  wa»  cast  into  prison  (John  iii.  24).  The 
return  of  Jeftus  to  Galilee  which  is  mentioned  in  John  iv. 
3,  may  be  identical  witli  the  Arst  vifiit  to  Galilee  reported 
by  the  Synoptists,  at>  above  etated.  Two  other  Paeeovcn 
arc  referred  to  by  John  (vi.  4,  xi.  66}.  The  ministry  of 
Jcfiua  must  have  continued,  therefore,  for  at  least  two  and 
a  half  years.  Whether  the  "Feast"  rcfeiTcd  to  in  John 
V.  1  was  a.  Passover,  or  not,  is  uncertain.  If  it  was  a  Pass- 
over,  or  if  there  was  another  Pu^ittover  which  John  does  not 
expressly  mention,  then  the  duration  of  His  ministry  was 

'  Tlitia,  ihiTT  wiw  an  inieiTil  or  neveral  nionlhs,  al  leant,  Ki?iw*ien  the 
leluni  uf  Jvnus  to  Qnlilcc  (John  iv.  3),  and  Hin  departure  to  JvTLUuilan 
(r.  liiani  there  i»  an  iTilHrvn]  prior Ui  llie  KejMt of  TshBrnaclo*  fvli.2l, 
during  wIjIi-Ii  "he  wuilx-d  in  Galilee*'  (?ii.  1).  AecArtlin;^  lo  Jolia 
(Tii.41>,  il  wan  asked  ac  Jvnt^ulcin,  \>r  -nj  of  objcctiua;  "SlkiUl  CbriM 
oanui  oul  of  Galilmr'    Cf.  John  rii.  &2. 
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three  and  a  half  years.  The  Syuoptmts  refer  to  no  Pass- 
over  in  explicit  b^rms,  afl«r  Uie  curnmencenicnt  of  tlid 
Saviour's  puUlitr  niiiiij^irj-.  But  tlicy  dcfiiiitoly  imply  timt 
at  least  tiiio  )>UL-h  Pus&uver  ix.'currt;d  (Luke  \i.  1):  tho 
ripeiiwl  harvc'Mt  delcrtuiues  the  lime.  They  imply  a  «- 
pcrttcd  aii<I  prolonged  ministry  in  Juden  (Matt,  xxvili.  57 
soq  J  Ltilir  xxiii.  fiO  sm).;  Mark  xv.  42  »cq.;  Luke  Z.  38; 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  Matl.  XJiiii.  37). 

Luke  lM>git)s  the  narrative  of  what  purportB  to  be  the 
final  departure  of  Clirtst  from  (lalilce,  preceding  ihc  cnici- 
flxiuM,  ut  e.  ix.,  ver.  ii.  The  iiitt-rvul  Iwlween  thia  pnsaage 
nnc]  xviii.  14,  is  Oiled  up  with  matter  not  contuined  Id  the 
ollior  Syiiopiists, — iiiaiter  "'ob  a  wlmle  waiititig  in  exact 
cht'i)m>io;;itfll  iirraiigement/"  and  relating  to  otticr  pj>rtioiu 
iiftlie  Sitviuur'd  iiiiiiiiitry,  as  well  as  to  that  included  tii  tlie 
filial  jiiuniey  from  Galilee  to  Jenisalein.  Tlieexifcteriee  of 
this  hiMly  of  mailer  which  dow  not  find  a  6t  place  in  the 
Belirme  which  taclllv  asfiiunes  Imt  one  it  iiriK'V  from  Galilee 
to  a  PoJieover,  tends  to  corroborate  the  longer  clironology 
of  John, 

When  we  examine  other  leadinfi;  (eaturea  in  ihe  history, 
wliioh  lioth  the  Synoplista  and  tlic  Fourth  Gospel  refer  to, 
wo  find  no  veation  to  diHtni-tt  (he  KCutement<i  of  the  tatter. 
For  example,  the  nanative,  in  John,  of  llie  tcmjwrary  coQ- 
neclimi  uf  Je'^im  with  several  of  His  disciples,  immediately 
alVr  His  Ixiptism,  explains,  what  would  otherwise  be  dilfi- 
rult  lo  understand,  llieir  instant  eompliatice  with  His  call 
t»  drop  their  orcupation*.  and  form  a  |iermanent  connwlion 
with  JlJni.  The  exas|)era(inn  of  the  Pharisees,  uiid  their 
determination  to  iaflii't  death  upon  Jesus  without  delay,  are 
aL^^itinied  for.  in  ihis  Go^jmO,  by  the  extraonlinarj-  effect  on 
the  f>opnlar  mind,  of  the  niiniele  at  the  grave  of  Lai»ru8« 
But  there  is  a  reciificalion  of  [lie  Bynopli.<ttri  in  miuur  par- 

'  KobiiiAon,  /fitrin-nn^,  p.  190. 
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tieulara,  an  entire  indopMidence,  and  f<iBrl««iic*«  of  conlrn- 
dictioii,  \vlii<!ti  show  that  t!i«  wriUT  wan  ImuiittKl  by  nt>tear 
tliat  his  autliority  would  be  questioned.  Nothing  ran  be 
nioi'o  udHkc  the  ten)|>er  in  wliicb  a  falsifier  would  go  to 
his  work,  Tlivre  is  no  attempt  1o  dovotuil  Jiis  nnrrative 
into  the  older  and  univereally  acknowledged  Iiislorips.' 
TbiH  characteristic  of  the  Fourtli  Gosjk-I  renders  il  mi' 
possibly  to  acraiirt  for  its  composition  by  any  oilier  than 
tlie  Apostle,  and  bafllc-s  every  attempt  in  explain  how  it 
could  have  beeo  rewived  by  the  churches,  if  it  had  not  been 
known  to  emanate  from  liim. 

The  miracles  recorded  by  John  do  not  differ  in  their 
general  character  from  those  which  are  described  by  the 
Syiioptiata.  Tbc  turning  of  water  into  wine  involves  no 
greater  control  of  spirit  over  matter,  no  mure  eitupendous 
exertion  of  snpcrnatnral  power,  than  the  feeding  of  tlic  five 
'thousand  which  is  irarraU-d  in  tho  other  Gospels. 

The  Tubingen  critit's  accuse  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  attributing  to  the  diiwiplrs  and  others  an  incredi- 
ble misunderstanding  of  the  wortia  of  Christ.  NictKlemiw 
thinkf)  that  He  isepeaking  of  a  literal  birth  (John  lii.  4). 
The  Jews  were  at  a  Ines  to  sec  how  ITe  could  give  tttem 
Hia  flesh  to  eat  (vi.  52).  When  He  spoke  of  the  "sleep" 
of  Ijazanifl,  He  was  taken  literally,  though  thn  reference 
woa  to  his  di'iith  (xi.  II).  But  the  same  tropical  atylc,aiid 
the  same  want  of  coiiiprcbcni'ion  in  His  hearers,  ia  fully 
cxcmplIfRd  in  the  reports  of  the  Synopti-iti.  When  He 
B])oku  of  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Soddncees" 
(Matt.  ivi.  6),  they  thought  it  was  because  they  had  ''taken 
no  bread."    His  direction  to  sell  their  garment  and  buy 


'  Ah  an  ioHlanoe,  nee  Julio  xli-  2-D,  onmpareil  with  Matt.  xzrL  4-14. 
Th«  varinlions  orthe  narraiirii  in  John  would  bo  <]uit«  nevcltcM),  on  the 
■oppMition  that  ihcy  vim  tlio  product  oT  iovcntuiu. 
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a  Kwoi'<l  wut  construed  uh  h  litoral  oominaEid  to  provide 
themselves  with  weajmns  (I^iike  xxii.  36). 

L(H)king  at  the  style  of  the  discourses  recortlcil  in  this 
OiMpcl,  »e  find  iheoi  to  be  in  a  diOeiciit  vein  from  the 
more  «isily  rcmcmberfd  gnomes  and  piiralilps  which  makQ 
up  llie  Galiltnn  tradition.  But,  fintt,  it  caiinoL  n'U50DahIy 
Ijc  llioii^ht  that  Jesus  uniformly,  enpeciaUy  in  private 
iTiuverw  with  Ilia  disripirs,  or  when  spraliing  iit  Jerusa- 
lem, utttircJ  Himself  in  a|)otlieg(ii»  and  parables.  Tliere 
are  etriUing  inHtunccs,  in  the  Synoptist^,  of  uttemnnca  in 
the  preeise  manner  of  (he  Joh&iinine  reports.  The  most 
marked  example  of  this  kind  is  in  Matt.  xi.  27  (Luke  x. 
22).  Seeoudlvi  the  rcsembUiicc  in  the  style  of  the  di$- 
eournea  to  the  style  of  the  oth*r  portions  of  the  book  ira- 
plips  only  that  thcao  teaehings  of  Chri?t  had  beeu  Bssimi- 
luted,  and  reproduced,  it  might  ho  in  a  randeneed  form, 
in  the  laiiguiigc  of  the  Evangelist;  and  this  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  h'm  peeidinr  oJiameter  09 
dim-losed  in  tliia  book,  aud  from  the  length  of  time  titat  had 
elapwd  sineo  he  had  heard  Uiem.  This  freedom  ia  cx- 
presHion  ia  reooneilable  with  liuUitantial  fldelily  in  the  ro- 
porla  ^von  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Lord's  teaching.  The 
ftwuracy  of  tbe  Apnstle'H  reeolloction  is,  now  and  then, 
Rtrikingly,  beuiuse  incidentally,  revealed  ;  aft  in  the  expreii- 
flion,  "Arise,  let  us  go  hence"  (xiv.  31),  whieh  meote  us  in 
the  midst  nf  the  discnunw  of  Ji>!{U9  to  ITi.s  disnpl(>s  prior  to 
His  arrest.  If  we  suppose  that  at  tide  [loint  ihey  left  tlie 
(able,  and  that  tlio  Evnngptiat  remembered  this  fact,  the 
exprc»4ioD  bccomoi  intelltgible.  Otliurwisu  it  Ims  do  ineen- 
iiig. ' 

Tlie  two  or  tliree  places  in  whieh  the  Evangelist  passes, 

*  tn  Jcrhn  ii.  Idafethc  wonUof  Juatm:  "DrairoT  Uiin  t«iuple.  and  In 
three  lift)'*  I  will  nim  il  ap."  Thia  niu«l  hove  been  mid  hj  liim :  U 
aoooontH  for  tlie  awtualiim  in  Mull-  xxvl.  $1. 
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without  advert  I  seiDent  to  tlic  rcaiU-r,  from  a  report  of  the 
language  of  (ithcrs,  mit  into  the  etreatu  of  Iiis  own  reflec- 
tions, are* an  indicatiou  of  fidelity;  nince  one  who  was  in* 
venting  a  iiarraiivc  would  not  be  bo  ahsorbedin  tlie subject- 
matter  as  to  iie^kt-t  to  mark  the  trunxilion. 

In  most  raaes  th«  earliest  and  strongest  iinpTcss!on?i  of 
the  evungulii.'al  Itiatory  arc  gained  from  tlie  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  brief,  pointed  saytiigs  of  Jesus,  wliich  ut  the 
outaot  wcro  most  cofiily  rc-inonil>erod,  and  for  tins  reoeou 
formed  ttic  principal  part  of  tlie  etock  of  tlie  Galilean  tra- 
dition, ninhe  the  same  sort  of  impre^ion  now.  The  naiv^ 
style,  often  pathetic  in  its  eimplioity,  of  the  Synoptists, 
nicclfi  all  Diinds  nhko.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  many  ap- 
proach John's  Gospel  with  the  conception  of  Chri-sl's  teach- 
ing and  life  which  h(i9  been  etunipod  upon  them  as  &  con- 
8c<^nenccof  their  familiarity  with  the  fii"?!  three.  But  when 
these  are  mtirally  gtndierl,  the  estimnte  of  their  ehnmctcr 
is  modified.  The  impoaiihility  of  making  out  a  ehronolo- 
^cal  or*ler  for  many  of  the  events  and  sayinga  which  tlioy 
record,  the  great  brevity  of  (heir  reports  of  convereiitions 
and  interviowB,  whieh  in  many  cases  miiHt  have  been  ex- 
tendLMil,  tiic  frequent  diserepaneics,  in  the  form  nt  least, 
which  the  several  narmtives  exhibit,  when  compttred  with 
each  oilier,  show  thut,  as  histories,  they  are  qiiilo  incom- 
plete. It  should  oc«i3ion  no  surprise,  then,  if  we  find  an- 
other Gi>s|)el,  written  from  a  different  point  of  view,  a  more 
ooiiew.'Utivo  tmrrativc.  which  5lle  up  gaj»8  in  the  Synoptirtil 
tradition,  and  pPovideR  sh pplenientarj'  matter  which  that 
tradition  would  not  so  easily  or  naturally  lake  up.  We 
should  not  say  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Synoptical 
Goapfds,  for  that  would  he  impossible,  hut  ati  eetiniate  in 
some  respeeta  incorrect  of  their  real  stnicture,  an  estimate 
which  fails  to  oljsrrve  their  limitations,  is  often  at  the  root 
of  the  suspicion  witli  which  the  Foartb  Qoepel  is  regarded. 
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Tlii;  cat1to1l«  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  made  an 

ohjo(!tion  to  1I16  Jolmiiiiiiip  aiithorslii|).  But  difficulties  uf 
this  natiiro,  rnisod  by  K«im,  and  other  writers  of  the  «ime 
fichoil,  are  largely  of  tlielr  own  mnkltig.  First,  (hey  fVanie 
to  themsplvcR  a  (^jnception  of  theAjnistolic  age,  in  which 
John  appears  in  the  charai'tor  of  a  Jiidaizer,  Iiist«?ad  of 
having  given  to  Paul,  ns  the  Aposilp  to  iho  Gentiles  him- 
self decTlnres,  the  right  hand  uf  felIu\vHlii|).  Then  they  infer 
tliat  he  could  not  lmv»  attiiined  to  the  catholic  and  spiritual 
tone  which  belong*  l«  this  Go«|)el,  Slarting  fmm  false  pre- 
mises, th*y  land  in  an  equally  false  oontlusion.  Setiondly, 
they  underrate  the  inevitable  effwt  upon  the  Apostle's  mind 
of  the  events  which  bad  gradually  placed  an  impassable 
barrier  between  Jtulniam  and  Christianity,  and  the  influence 
of  tL  residence  of  not  far  from  a  score  of  years  in  the  midst 
of  a  Gentile  community.  The  lessons  of  Providence  blended 
with  the  teacliing  of  tho  Spirit.  Thirdly,  the  iinpiitntinn 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  attributes  to  Christ  a  omdcrannlion 
of  the  Mneaic  I^w,  or  an  antagonism  to  the  Old  Testament 
eystom,  bos  00  better  aupp^irt  than  perverse  and  mi.stnken 
exegesis.  The  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  U  ftct  forth  in  Matthew,  as  welt  aa  in  John ;  anfl  In 
connection  with  the  mo6t  emphatic  statement  of  this  truth 
in  the  Fourth  Gcwpel,  orcurs  the  aesertioii  that  "  Salvation 
is  of  Uie  Jcwa  "  (John  iv.  22).  It  U  objected  that  tlie  assu- 
ranee  of  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samariu  that  worship  is 
to  be  spiritual,  and  not  confined  to  the  temple,  eonld  not 
have  been  uttci-ol  at  that  early  day.  But  how  far  does  this 
saying  go  beyond  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  which  is  reported 
by  Matthew  (lii.  G),  that  "one  preatcr  tluin  tho  temple  id 
here  "  ?  It  mast  be  remembcrwl  that  words  of  Jesus  winch 
made  little  impression  on  the  Disciples  at  tJte  moment,  were 
recalled  at  a  later  day,  and  their  true  force  discerned. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  theology'  of  tb«  prologue,  or  of 
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iG  p^t  of  the  Gospel,  is  that  of  Pliilo,  In  Philo  the 
Logos  stands  in  conuectioii  with  a  com|jIex  sy«t*'in  of  iii- 
terraeJiate  Powers,  and  oscillates  between  a  i>erson  mid. 
an  abstraction.  The  system  of  Philo  is  dualistic.  Au 
incaniiilioti  of  the  Lojjas — the  doctrine  that  the  Word  be- 
cnme  Flesh — clashcss  with  tlio  i-sscntial  |)riiRi|)les  of  his 
6cbeme,  according  to  which  matter  ia  Ihe  amrt*  of  e%-il, 
ami  the  divine  can  have  no  contact  with  the  eartldy.  Now 
■wc  know  t!int  Ctriiilhm,  who  waa  of  the  Alexandrian 
8ch(rt)l,  trained  in  Egv'[it,  brou<;ht  forward  the  Judeeo* 
GnoKtic  d(H:trinc — a  nutitrul  [iruduct  of  that  srhool — tliat 
Christ  did  not  reully  becoiae  incarnate,  that  Christ  and 
Jesus  were  two,  brought  together  at  the  bAjitisni,  audi 
parting  at  the  crucifixion.  This  doctrine,  in  its  fuiida- 
mcntul  notion,  the  First  Epistle  of  John  repiidlatea.  It 
18  Ceriiithus,  nceording  to  the  early  cocleainatical  tradition, 
whose  opinions  John  tacitly  opposes  in  the  Gosix-l,  Ex- 
tcrnnl  and  internal  evidence  comhine  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  Instead  of  the  Evangelist  being  an  Alexandrian, 
therefore,  it  is  Alexandrian  spoculaiiona  which  be  combats. 
The  central  dodrine  of  John  thtit  the  Word  was  mado 
Flesh,  on;;bt  to  be  RtirBclont  to  oimfiito  the  charge  of  I)n»U 
iam  brought  against  this  Gospel.  The  conception  of  matter 
as  inherently  evil  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  its  author. 
The  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness  is  moral,  not  jihyai- 
cnl  or  necessnry,  in  every  iiassago  where  it  appears.  Men 
are  in  darkne.'S  beeanw  they  looe  darkness  rather  than 
light  (Ji ihn  iii.  19).  The  Jews  who  were  hostile  lo  Jesus  uro 
called  children  of  the  Devil,  ohvinusly  in  an  ethical  »>nflo 
as  evei'y  one  must  see  who  eoinpareH  the  passa'^ce  in  the 
Gospel  with  corresponding  statemenia  in  the  First  E;>i»- 
tlc  (1  John  iii.  8,  12). '  That  anything  else  is  meant,  that 
there  is  any  refereuee  to  a  "futlior  of  Satan,"  a  Ouostio 

'ficG  Mcjrer,  in  toco. 
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Demiurge,  b  one  of  tlic  strange  freaks  of  tnterpretaUon 
wUicli  it  is  hnnily  wqiiisite  to  notice. 

That  John  had  a  ct-rlaiii  iraijrtsslou  of  the  person  and 
office  of  Christ,  and  ()ia.t  ho  entinoiateK  ttiis  faitli  at  the 
oulset,  ill  glowin;^  words,  does  not  imj>I/,  in  the  ollglitpst 
dcgpop,  an  intention  to  depart  from  historical  vetily  in 
the  nnrrative  which  follows.  Matthew,  too,  has  a  ihesi!!, 
tliiit  J».sii8  is  the  Christ.  Mark  liegins  hy  declaring  tliat 
lie  h  the  Clirist,  tlie  Sou  of  Goii.  Neither  of  tlicni  is  a 
neutrul,  uniutereated  chronicler.  Both  are  believers,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  moved  to  write.  The  r|tiestion  in 
the  cuae  of  tlie  Fourth  Evangelist,  oa  respecting  the  other 
two,  is  whether  his  impression  relative  to  Jesus  was  of 
subjective  origin,  or  the  effect  of  that  historical  nuinifesta- 
tion,  objective  aud  real,  which  he  had  Wheld.  Did  the 
idea  Ih^I  the  history,  or  the  history  the  idea? 

There  is  a  fuiidamental  unity  in  the  conception  of  the 
person  of  Clirist  in  the  various  Imokfi  of  the  New  Tesla- 
mrnf.  This  dot-s  not  always  appiar  on  the  surface,  htit  It 
underlies  tJie  various  repreaentationii  of  His  person  and 
work.  In  th«  Synoptists,  the  exalted  nature  of  Christ  h 
the  silent  poetulate  of  the  deseriptionfl  whieh  are  given  of 
litfl  relation  to  tlio  World  as  its  Judge,  and  of  the  glory 
that  invests  Ilim  iu  this  chameter.  In  the  Einstlcs  of 
I^uul,  ilis  prc-cxidtcDco  and  Ilia  relation  to  tlie  world  arc 
set  forth  in  terms  which  are  the  e<|uivalent  of  those  in 
which  John  embodies  the  same  truth.' 

It  h«B  been  confidently  ns.'iertcl  that  the  Apocaly|»se  and 
the  Fourth  Gwpel  cannot  be  by  the  tmrac  Author.  But  if 
it  bo  true  that  John  had  lived  j^cen  or  twenty  years  in  a 
Owwlc -speak inji;  eonimunity,  after  writing  the  Revela- 
tion, and  eonsidering  the  difrerent  mood  and  the  diversity 
ofcirmimstancTO  under  which  tlic  books  were  produced,  is 

'Seel  Cor.  TiU.  8;  2Cor.  tIu-S;  PltU.  U,  4. 
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there  ground  for  that  assertion  ?  As  to  the  tlicology  of  the 
two  wrtrks,  there  is  not  tKat  diapurity  which  haa  frequently 
been  affirmed  to  exist.  On  thocontmrj-,  there  are  striking 
affinities  of  thought,  and  phraseology.  Jcsua  is  exprestily 
called  in  the  R«veIntion,  "the  Word  of  God" — i^ri;-o-Tw> 
deo'j  (Kev.  xix.  13).  Ho  is  very  often  designated  as  the 
Lamb,  as  in  John  l.  29;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  A|»o«ilypse  the  diminutive  [iyuiuu]  la  u-wd. 
Baur,  the  lea<ler  of  the  attnok  npon  the  gennineness  of  tho 
Gospel  in  reoent  timeH,  Iiub  remarked  upon  the  poinLt  of 
resicmblauoe  vrhieh  render  the  Gospel  a  kind  of  spiritual- 
ized .i|)oailypse.'  Which  is  the  more  probnhlc,  thnt  this 
relation  is  duo  to  a  development  of  the  Apostle's  thought 
and  feeling,  or  to  the  elaborate  artifice  of  an  imitatorf 
Why  shuuld  an  imitator  neglect  ihe  obvious,  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  model,  and  aim  to  incorporate  more  oceult 
<juali[i(vt  of  thuuglit  and  language,  whieh  it  requires  a  criti- 
cal attention  to  idfiitify?  But  if  it  were  made  cleur  that 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  written  both  works;  then,  not- 
witlwtanding  the  attestation  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenieus, 
the  Apncalyp«<?  wnnkl  have  to  be  sHcribed  to  another,— 
perliaiiss,  John  the  Presbyter,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus.  Thia  book  is  not  included  in  the 
Peschito — the  old  Synae  verHJnn, — and  it  U  apparently  not 
accepted  by  the  author  of  the  Muraiorian  canun.  The  evi. 
dence  for  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  much  ntmnger  than  for  the  tnuli- 
tional  view  iisto  the  anthnnhip  of  the  A()oc-!ilyps«>. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  A|iocnily|).se  tiiakex  mention 
of  a  germinant  Gnosticism  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor; 
a  phcnoinenonslmilar  to  thnt  which  is  noticed  by  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  CohisHians,  «Titt(;n  a  few  years  earlier.  The 
First  Epistle  of  John  brings  to  lijiht  the  existeooe  of  Um 
^  Qewtu  tL  drci  cnt.  Jakrliuniicrtcii,  p.  Ii7> 
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fiame  error  in  n  ripfr  form  •  and  this  error,  too,  the  Gospel, 
not  ill  a  poleiuk-al  way,  but  iuculeiitally,  cutitl(.>i)in». 

One  oljjeption  to  the  Jnhanninoniithorsliip  of  llie  Fourth 
6»Rpf>l  is  bonecl  on  the  alleged  (lm|utrtCy  between  the  spirit 
of  .Tuhii,  who  ui  conJuiicLioa  with  hU  brotlicr  reoL>lvcd  the 
nnineof  Biiniiprges — ^a  spirit  whirh  issiippn.^  tohemaiur(>sl 
in  the  Apn»!aly|ise — and  the  toneoftheGosjich  But  we  kn«w 
little  of  Jnlm  apart  fi-om  what  we  learn  through  h\e  mti- 
tings.  Velienieitce,  (siK-cially  in  lJi<?  defence  of  frieiids,  m 
oHen  coiiptcd  with  an  afTectloiiate  and  contemplative  tiira 
of  mind.  The  FiPtt  Epistle,  which  in  various  ways, 
affords  |iroof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  both  being 
evidently  from  the  same  pen,  cxfiibibt  an  energy  and  occa- 
sloitat  severity  quite  in  keeping  with  the  title  given  to 
John,  and  conamant  %Tith  pu»Hagcs  in  the  AjHX'atypse. ' 
The  First  Epistle,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  same  empha- 
eis  to  Love  that  forms  a  distiaguigbiug  ftature  of  tlie 
Gospel. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  the  Author  of  the  Fourth 
Goapel  didcltisca  himself  carries  in  it  marks  of  sincerity  aud 
truth  which  it  is  hard  to  resist.  The  circiiinistaiice  that, 
unlike  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  he  does  not  speak 
of  John  "the  Baptist/'  but  omits  this  appellation,  ia  most 
easily  explained  on  tJie  supposition  that  the  A  uthor  naturally 
M'ould  not  dislJDguish  himi^elf  from  another  of  tiie  same 
name,  who  ^\ns,  also,  his  former  teacher.  But  the  mode  ia 
which  John  tlic  ApostJe  Is  introduced,  without  the  mention 
of  his  name,  indicates  tliat  the  Author  is  f^peaking  of  lum- 
ecir.  There  h  a  kind  of  modesty,  a  Bensitive  feeling,  which 
it  18  most  unnatural  to  regard  as  the  trick  of  a  forger. 
"  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  s[K'uk,  and  followed 
him,  \vA»  Andrew,  Simon  Pctcr'a  brother."  Why  is  not 
tii«  other  of  tlie  two  oanied?  What  other  reason  than  he- 
1  S«e  I  Joha,  i.  6, 10,  ii.  11,  2S,  ui.  8,  it.  90,  t.  Ift 
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cadsn  it  was  he  who  waa  w-ritiiig  tlie  narrative,  John  hiav- 
eclf?  I3  this  the  mode  which  &  fal*anm  who  wished  to 
palm  otr  his  book  as  the  work  of  John,  would  adopt  to 
secure  his  end?  It  wouUI  ant  only  he  oontrar)*  to  all  pre 
wtleiit  m  apocryphal  literature;  it  would  be  contrary  to 
nature. 

"Through  the  whole  Fourth  Gospel,"  says  Hnso,  "while 
the  A[tostle  John  is  never  named,  there  move:)  an  uiinnmed, 
as  it  were,  veiled  form,  which  suinetimeft  corner  forward,  vet 
without  tho  veil  being  entirely  lifted,  ll  is  intfonccivablc 
thnt  tlie  Author  )ihi>uld  not  have  known,  or  did  not  eare  to 
know,  who  this  Disciple  was,  whom  Jesus  loved,  who,  at 
the  last  Supper,  leaned  upon  His  breast,  who  with  Peter 
followed  after  Jesuit  when  He  was  taken  by  the  soldiera, 
who  received  his  mother  as  a  legacy  from  Him,  who  again 
with  Peter  first  hurries  to  the  grave  of  the  Risen  One. 
There  muat,  therefore,  be  some  sort  of  ajwcial  ritlalion  of 
the  Author  to  this  person ;  there  must  have  been  a  reason 
for  not  naminf^  htm.  How  natural  to  Kuppose  that  he 
designates  himself  with  that  name  which  expre»seii  the 
higheab  contenb  and  the  whole  Joy  of  his  life — as  '  that 
Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  I'  The  ohjectiou  of  VVuiaw  that 
this  would  have  been  an  arrogant  assumption  shows  tlmt  he 
has  not  entered  into  tliat  joyou.s  pride,  mingled  with  all 
humility,  which  grows  out  of  the  coii^ioiisness  of  having 
been  loved,  without  desert  on  hia  part,  by  Him  who  is  the 
ohjtTt  of  his  own  supreme  love.  In  the  S_vn(»i)tioaI  G«s- 
pt-ls,  also,  John  appears,  in  connection  with  Peter,  as  an 
intimate  and  trusted  Disciple ;  he  is  reckoned  by  Paul 
among  the  'pillar '  Aptwtles,  the  heads  of  the  Chnreh  at 
Jcru^lem ;  in  tlie  Kpliesian  tradition,  he  b  the  "diaciple 
who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  LonJ.*' ' 

While  tlio  writer  thus  signifies  who  lie  is,  he  also  dis- 
QtMhidM  Jttu,  (167G 


tinctly,  yet  not  obtrusively,  represents  himaelf  as  nn  eye- 
■witnete  of  tiie  cireuiiistaiices  wliicli  he  relates.  With  regard 
to  one  occurrcQoe  only,  wUich  niis  astoiiisliing  u>  liiuiaelf^ 
aii(i  wliicU  lie  felt  might  be  equally  so  to  utliera,  dueg  be 
formally  aver  this  to  Iw  the  fiic-t  (Julm  xix.  35). 

Let  lis  see  how  this  profession  of  aiithor8hi|),  so  clearly 
yot  91)  modeatlv  iiitiiualeii,  U  sustained  by  certain  personul 
oharaelcriatics  which  pertaiu  to  the  book. 

First,  tbia  Gosiiel  is  the  work  of  one  wriUir.  The  24th 
verse  of  the  liLst,  irhapter  is  prolmlly  no  independent  testi- 
mony appended  to  the  book  by  those  to  whose  hiiml«  it  wds 
first  committed.  The  postage  on  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  (viii.  1-13)  is  not  a  part  of  tlie  original  text,  bat 
was  early  introdiicetl  into  the  ivork  from  some  otlicr  source. 
It  may  be  authentic  liistory,  but  it  was  not  in  the  0<isi)el 
as  it  came  from  lb«  bands  of  ita  author.  These  passages 
excepted,  this  Gospel,  from  beginning  to  end,  emanates 
frotu  one  mind  and  one  pen.  All  hypotheses  which  would 
aivniime  a  comjHMitc  uuthomhip  are  »hut  out  bv  the  most 
coiiL'liDiive  internal  evidence.  Kitlier  the  Aimstle,  or  some 
other  person — at  all  evente,  a  .single  individual— wrote  tlie 
book. 

Secondly,  it  was  written,  so  to  speak,  at  one  boat.  There 
19  no  combination  of  doatnients,  no  eorapilatinn  of  mate- 
rials colleded  from  diflcreut  cjuarters,  and  connected,  or 
fa-torl,  in  one  composition.  There  ia  jtuch  a  vital  unity, 
such  a  continuily  and  flnw,  as  prove  incnntestably,  that, 
whatever  previocis  refluction  there  may  have  lieen,  tboro 
was  ODC  ttot  of  prwloction.  There  is  no  tni«  of  slow,  ela^ 
Iwtrate  conlrivoncu  of  the  kind  that  Mnngs  to  an  nrtilicial 
work, '     The  progrcffl  of  tlm  narrative  and  the  relatJou  of 

'  l»Tofownr  noKmwBn  htu  iindtTtakcn  lo  lAnw  (ZiiUtAr^  /.  wimm- 
tcJui/ti.  Tkrot..  18tiQ.  1.2,-l),ilial  ti1iramiiiniciillMlhi>raBnd  Uier«  ftom 
Lukti  Mitlnlhcrwnii-ni,  mnil  tlint  thffwnrk  iiiniwIpHpin  Uiis  urtifldal  way. 
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its  parts  to  one  another  show  it  to  be  onn  living  whole.  Aa 
Uaae  Iiub  said,  it  is  neanilesK,  like  the  g»rm(>nt  of  Christ. 

Thirdly,  the  Autbor  vr&s  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  nut  an 
Alexuii«lrian.  It  hne  oHen  been  denied  that  he  was  a  J«w. 
He  si»nik.s  of  "  tlie  Jews,"  it  is  said,  in  isucli  a  nuintier  u 
to  indicate  th&l  he  uus  not  one  of  them.  But  CDnsidi'ring 
the  time  when  tlie  Gos|>eI  was  written,  and  tliose  for  wlumi 
it  WTtf  immediately  designed,  this  h  uol  minatural.  The 
Jvwijih  nationality  and  the  temple  alike  lay  in  ruins.  Tlie 
d(»trut-tioa  of  Jerusalem,  in  conjunction  witb  the  events 
that  precedtid  and  followed  it,  offw;malIy  sejKinifwi  the  body 
of  ChriBtians  from  tlie  stock  of  Israel,  and  deVL>lo|)ed  tbe 
antagonism  of  the  Jews  to  the  new  faith  and  to  all  of  ite 
adherents.  Paul,  in  his  Int  Epistle  tn  the  TbesHalonianH, 
whicta  vras  wrttli'n  as  early  aa  a.  d-  53,  8{H-aks  of  the  si'vere 
persecutions  whieh  Uie  diurches  of  Juden  hndsnffored  from 
tbeir  Jewish  cuuntrymen.  The  murder  of  Juinni,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  precedeil  the  eiegLMjf  Vt^HpLsian,  wlien 
the  ChriBtuins  withdrew  lu  Pella,  separating  their  fortunes 
from  those  of  their  Jewish  oonntrymen.  In  the  period  that 
elapsed  before  the  composition  of  the  Oiwpel,  this  hitter 
antagonism  on  the  gtart  of  the  Jews  had  not  bt<en 
softened.  Christianity  had  acquired  its  full  independence. 
TJndertlieflecirtinmstnnccf,  andaddn«s!nga(Himmunity  pre- 
dominantly made  up  of  Gentiles,  the  Ajiostle  John  might 
naturally  designate  bis  fortiier  countrymcu  as  "  the  Jews.'" 
Bnt  the  evidence  of  tlie  Jewish  extraction  of  the  writer  of 
tbLt  CuKpel    is  convincing.     He  is  acquainted  with   tlie 

Ko  book  can  ttemnre  unlike*  picrcof  moMue  vhoM  parts  &r«  oenicnt«d 
Icgothcr  in  ihie  fawliion.  Kvcry  midi  iheorj,  luiicjwiitlentW  of  l!ie  pro- 
carintiM  inntanrri  nilclii<v<1  in  Biipport  of  it,  in  jwyclioluigicallr  Incom- 
jMlihlit  wilh  chfi  patent  charntliMiKtiai  of  the  U>nk. 

'  Tliin  phmnwiloey  i«  not  (finniieil  tnj«lin;  ii  H  fountl  in  ollirr  Ju- 
daic  Apoatla:  Me  UuL  zxvtU.  15;  1  Cw.  L  23;  2  Cor.  xL  24;  1  Tlut^ 
U.14. 
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Uobrew  Scriptures  in  tlm  original  text  Ttiia  iiiJirntce  thnt 
he  wit'^  out  uii  Aluxaitdriau.  llv  itliuw!ii  n  funirliurity  with 
tliL'  gi-oyrapiiy  and  custoins  of  the  Holy  Liiud.  wfiicb  proves 
,  that  lie  had  resided  there.  If  he  speal^  of  a  Bi'itiiiny  beyond 
the  Jordan — tlie  true  reading  for  "  Berhnljara' — he  docs 
not  luisliike  lli«  Ilethany  »[H(lieii  of  by  the  other  Kvangel- 
isto,  the  location  of  which  l»  elsewhere  eorreetly  sloire; 
and  it  is  mui;h  more  reasotiable  to  Kupjioi^e  that  an  uhl  town 
hus  jKLHsed  away,  or  an  old  namL>  of  a  |>l]i<<e  bus  bectl 
chungcd,  than  tliat  a  writer,  who  »howB  himself  bo  aecii- 
nitely  informed,  haa  erreil  wilfully  or  through  mistake. 
Of  the  topography  at  the  opening  of  ch.  iv.,  Retiuii  mivb, 
that  none  but  a  Jew  of  Palentine  who  had  olVni  [lasHed 
into  the  valley  of  Siehem,  could  have  written  it.'  He 
kiiou'^  that  one  must  descend,  to  go  from  Cana  to  Ciip-r- 
naum  (iv.  47).'  If  he  wjiealca  of  a  high-priest  "for  that 
year,"  it  was  not  because  he  thought  the  oi!i<!«  an  annual 
one^  but  oil  acmunt  of  the  8Upreme  imjHirtuuw  which 
*' that  year"  of  iJie  trial  and  crucifixinn  of  Jesns  hud  in  his 
mind.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  such  ]K>intK,  since  the 
m<j!>t  intelligent  opponents  of  the  Joliannine  auclmrKhip  at 
pre^'Tit  attat-h  no  weight  to  these  ulleged  urrhieological 
dilTicuUies  on  which  Bimr  and  others  formerly  laid  so 
iiiueli  stresg.*  The  language  and  etyte  of  the  Fourth 
G'isjvel  are  [pervaded  with  cvideii<;ia  that  the  Author  was  a 
Hebrew  by  birlli  and  by  oullure.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
Ewald  and  of  otlier  scholars  who  are  most  nompetcnt  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  that  qiietttinn.  The  Hebrew  extrac- 
tion and  education  of  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  are  conceded 
by  Kcira. 

Fourtlily,  wc  call  attention  once  more  to  the  latent  oon- 

1  Vwd«J«KUi(13lhed.),  p.  493. 

•  it  Oi»^J*^  OwuiMni  inr  P   fitn»y.  <k  A  JtM,  (fld  od.),  p.  126. 
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SMouHinwB  of  authority  that  beloiiga  to  the  Author  of  thin 
Goflpci — authority,  we  mcau,  as  &  iiistori*n.  He  is  uiie  who 
enjoys  il  credit  that  delivers  him  from  alt  coiiitciousncss  of 
exposure  to  cootradietioii.  HoM'clfieshall  weaccountfor  tlie 
scheme  of  his  ■work  ?  The  Saviour's  ministry  is  exhibited 
as  continuing  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The  other  Gos- 
pels, the  recognixwi  ftuthontiea  with  which  he  was  not 
unftoquaintcd,  apparently  limited  ibi  dumtion  to  a  year  and 
a  half.  Here,  then,  is  a  bold  deviation  from  what  had 
come  to  be  the  provRiling  coiteeption  of  the  length  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry.  Moreover,  .ludea  na  well  ns  Galilee  U 
made  the  theatre  of  that  rainialry.  There  i^  iiocoiiwivahle 
purpose  whioh  a  forger  might  not  hnveaceomplishfld  with- 
out layiii};  himself  ojwu  to  the  charge  of  coiitmrlieliiij;,  in 
this  particular,  the  awrndited  Evangelists.  Why  present 
this  gnitiiitoi»  prnvcKution  tu  doubt  and  de^nial  ?  Is  this 
natural  to  one  who  is  doidrtful  nf  his  own  ercdit.  of  one 
who  is  simiihiling  the  character  of  an  AjHistle?  The  same 
sort  of  iiide|>endeiioe  which  belongs  to  the  general  plan,  ex- 
tends to  the  details,  of  the  work.  To  take  a  single  inetanco. 
Matthew  desoribeH  the  smurging  of  the  money -ehangers 
from  the  temple.  He  makes  it  ooL-ur  in  connectlfm  with 
the  Pifsnver  when  Christ  was  betrayed  and  enieifted.  The 
Fourth  Evangelist  reconls  the  -ame  or  a  like  event, 
but  plaees  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Saviour's  ministry. 
It  is  poasihie  tluit  the  same  act  vim  done  twice ;  firsr,  at  that 
time,  and  once  more  just  before  the  Saviour's  death.  Or, 
it  may  be  tliat,  as  the  Galilean  tradition  included  a  descr'i>- 
tion  of  but  one  Pai«over,  and  that  the  lasl^  this  event,  whidi 
took  place  at  an  earlier  festival  of  the  same  kind,  is  uilro- 
duced  by  Matthew  out  of  it«  chronological  place.  Bnt, 
whatever  explanation  is  adopteil,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  by  placing  this  transaciion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Baviour'a  pubUo  work,  and  by  not  intimatipg  that  aootbfir 
23 
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transnctioa  like  it  took  phice  at  (he  end,  cxpcMed  liimself  to 
tlie  im|)ucatinii  of  JiQeriiig  fruiii  llie  other  £vuiigcliiibL 
What  motive  could  n  falsifier  have  for  thus  cxcilJnjr  guspi* 
cioii  a[^iiit<t  hi(n.<iolf  ncc-dlcsaly?  Why  not  (all  in  with  the 
current  n.-[inHt.-iiUlioii  ciihI  hclief,  Insti-ad  of  vciituriog  to 
mliidate  this  marked  omirrence?  Jio  satisfartory  solulifin 
of  tills  diffirulty  is  pasnihlc.  The  caudid  .student  mnst  feel 
that  the  writer  had  a  conacious  and  ackuowlcilgtd  untliority 
among  Cltrietiann,  wluvh  li(\ed  him  above  the  fear  that  hla 
atatcmciits  wonhl  be  disbelieved,  huwcv<_T  diverse  tJicy 
might  seem  to  be  fmni  tho»c  of  the  other  Evangelists.  In 
one  place.  ufU-r  describing  uertiiia  oveiitA  whieh  the  other 
Gvaugelists  do  not  relate,  he  docs  throw  in  the  cx|ilanalioii 
that  "John  waH  not  yet  cast  into  prison  "  (John  iii.  24). 
This  shows  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  tliat  frame-work  of 
the  Saviour's  ministry  whieh  bclouss  to  the  Syooptical 
narnitivca.  JIvmakvs  here  a  chronologiesd  remark  for  the 
itiforrnatioaur  his  rraders.  Notwitlutlanding  thiiincqiiaint- 
anoe  on  his  [lart  with  tJie  accepted  tradition,  he  proevcda 
with  the  utmost  indc|K:ndcncc,  t-iking  no  painn  to  harmoa- 
izc  hia  uarrationa  with  thoac  of  the  Synoptitsta.  Such  a 
course  on  tbc  side  of  a  faUi6cr,  who  would  naturally  wish 
to  disarm  suspicion,  a  ull<;rly  incxplieablo. 

6.  The  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  manifcsta  a  "  hia- 
torical  eoniseiuustiess."  That  i&  to  say,  his  attitude  of  mind 
in  i\;fcrencc  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  facts  of  His  life  which  he 
uudcrtakca  lo  rword,  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  a  rofnaoocr. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  a  definite  idea  of  the  pcmon  and 
offioe  of  Christ,  and  this  he  expresses  at  the  outset,  applying 
to  Him  a  term  whirh  had  become  widely  ctirrent,  partly 
through  tJm  iiiRucnee  of  the  Alexandrian  Jiidainm.  He  in 
the  I>igo8 — the  Revcaler  and  Mediator,  It  is  true  that 
thix  Gog|H-l  IS  not  nn'thoiit  a  plan  and  an  orderly  progress. 
The  growiog  &ith  of  the  dieciplca  appears  in  coutrosl  witli 
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the  unbelief  and  increasmg  lio3tilily  of  the  Jews.  The 
theme  is  set  forth  in  thu  pbintivu  words:  "  He  came  unto 
Hia  own,  and  Hia  own  received  Him  nol."  Moreover, 
there  was  an  end  for  which  the  book  ■waa  written,  namely, 
that  tliusc  to  whom  it  was  given  might  believe  in  Jesiis  am) 
have  the  blessing  of  a  spiritual  life  (xix.  36,  xx.  31).  But 
a  histoi^,  in  order  to  be  authentic,  boa  no  need  to  l>e  eitliiT 
aiml<»!>  or  planlciw.  Its  credibility  in  not  in:i[HiirLHl  by  the 
citx'iiniataiK*  that  ila  author  folloMra  a  coherent  placij  and  has 
a  partial lar  motive,  not  unworthy,  for  preparing  it.  Tlie 
only  quecttion  U  whether  the  actual  course  of  events  was  in 
accordauoe  with  the  record. 

That  the  author  had  a  genuine  hieitorical  feeling,  that 
lie  is  not  clothing  theological  ideas  in  a  garb  of  fiction, 
is  obvious,  fimt,  from  the  uumeroua  statements  which 
have  no  other  than  a  historical  value,  and  which  are 
brought  in  aimply  for  the  rcodon  that  the  facta  contained 
in  tliem  were  rcmombired.  Some  of  them  disclose  un- 
mistakublj-  the  antoptio  character  of  the  narration.  The 
parliciilar  mention  of  tlio  time  of  the  occurrence  of  events, 
ar<  in  John  x.  21 — "and  it  was  winter," — the  designation 
of  localities,  as  when  it  is  eaid  that  John  was  baptizing  at 
"  ^Don  near  to  3alira,"  that  Jesua  went  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  relumed  to  Jerusalem  in  tite  morning  {viii.  1), 
tliut  certain  words  were  uttered  by  Uira  iii  "tlie  treasury" 
^viii.  20} ;  tliat  a  pool  at  Jerusalem  was  nuir  the  ithcep-gate 
(v.  2);  that  the  judgment-scat  of  Pilate  is  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  tlic  Hebrew  "  Gabbatha"  (xix.  i;J);  that  Philip 
was  of  Ik'thssida  in  Galilee  (xii.  21);  am)  parenthetical 
references  like  that  to  the  anointing  of  Clirisl  by  Mary 
fxi.  2),  ttrftin!  the  incident  hod  been  narratetl,  are  instances 
of  unconscious  historical  fidelity.  The  fuloe£>3  with  which 
the  testimony  of  John  thu  Haptist  is  givon-^who,  as  we  IiavA 
before  observed,  is  called  John,  without  the  addition  of  the 
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Hppellation,  the  Kvangelist  Jolin  Wing  bimselfllie  norrafnr 
— is  natural  lor  otic-  who  had  bot-Q  liis  dieciple.  It  was 
probably  due,  also,  to  the  tiict  that  adhereuta  of  John  still 
existed  as  a  sect,  whom  the  Evangelist  sought,  by  an  ap- 
pail  to  facta  within  his  recollection,  to  convince  that  he 
whom  they  followed  was  not  the  true  Light,  but  ouly  tlie 
forerunner  and  wito&w.  It  is  often  said  thai  the  recogni- 
tion of  Jeaus  as  "  thfl  Lnmb  of  Gtxl,"  by  the  Bnptist,  would 
imply  a  stage  of  knowledge  higher  than  he  bad  attained 
to, — would  bo,  iu  short,  an  anachronism.  But  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  this  sort,— 
a  momont-tpy  elevation,  il  might  be,  above  has  ordinary 
idea  of  the  Mi»4iah.  Nor  would  a  view  of  this  kind, 
augge5te<l  by  the  rccolle<ilion  of  a  [Kuwnge  in  IsaioH  (Iiii.7), 
be  psychologic;dly  inconsi^itent  with  the  fiust  of  hiH  wavering 
for  a  moment,  at  a  later  day,  in  his  confidence  in  the 
Mea^iiinic  chiiracter  of  Jcsii^,  when  no  tidings  reac-hed  hira 
in  his  prison  of  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Christ,  such 
as,  oa  the  ordinary  plane  of  his  thoughts,  be  was  in  tho 
habit  of  cxiKWting. 

The  FiHirth  Qiwpel  brings  to  light  personal  choracter, 
sometima^  by  a  few,  unobtrusive  louche*,  aiid  in  a  way  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  Tho 
account  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria  is  an  example.  Nicodc- 
mu^  is  thrice  rcfcrrcl  to.  First,  he  comes  to  Jesus  by 
nigbt,  a  sincere  but  un^atinfied  and  timid  inquirer  fJohn 
iii.  1).  At  a  later  day  (loha  vti.  50.  fil).  he  has  acquired 
»ufBi-ient  courage  to  remonstrate  agalitit  the  injustice  of 
condemning  Jesus  unhepird.  Finally  (John  ilx.  3).  he 
oorae>i  boldly  with  his  myrrh  and  aloes  to  do  the  last  offices 
of  aflTcction  to  the  body  of  .Tpsiw, 

But  the  main  thing  in  thL'  histonral  wmsriousness  oF 
this  Evangflist,  Is  yet  to  he  mentioned  The  soid  of  the 
Writer  ip  animated  by  a  faith  and  love,  of  which  Jesus  la 
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the  souroe  and  object.  This  is  maiiifest  almost  in  cvi>ry 
line  bcith  of  the  Go'*ptrl  and  Eplxtle.  lie  professes  to  believe 
on  account  of  what  \k  had  seen.  "  We  huve  beheld  UU 
glory"  (Jolin  i.  H);  "Thnt  which  wo  have  heard,  which 
we  have  sot-n  with  our  eyes"  (1  Jnhii  i.  ]).  Tlie  gpnrsis 
and  growth  of  his  faith,  and  of  that  of  his  companions, 
wore  iiniiasi>Iul»!y  connected  with  the  teachings  and  mira- 
cles which  he  records.  How  oiTteti,  after  one  of  these 
records — fur  e^catnplc,  aflcr  the  aocounb  of  the  tniracle  at 
Canu  (ii.  11) — it  is  addod  that  His  dbctplcs  bdlafcd. 
The  Evangelist  shows  what  it  was,  and  why  it  was,  that 
lie  and  his  companions  belicvtvl,  althoiagh  Jesus  was  re* 
jected  by  so  many.  The  roots  of  that  inward  expmence 
which  was  his  life  and  joy,  were  in  these  transactions  that 
he  is  induced  to  relate  in  onlcr  that  others  may  share  with 
him  the  spiritual  blcj^-sitig.  Tlkere  is  thus  an  autobiugrapliio 
clement  which  runs  tlirough  tlic  narrative.  '  It  opens  with 
an  explaimtiou  of  the  way  in  which  the  writer  was  directed 
to  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist,  It  is  the  origin  and  secret 
of  his  own  iailh  which  he  will  describe.  Is  this  profession 
of  Ihith  in  Jesus  Iiy|)ocriti(al?  Or  was  the  aoun^e  of  that 
faith  anything  diBerenl  from  what  the  Evangelist  aescrtsit 
to  have  been  ?  Take  away  the  verity  of  the  history,  and 
you  have  no  account  to  give  of  that  religious  life  which 
sprang  out  of  It. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  a  pewonal  love  to 
Jesus.  He  was  not  only  tlie  disciple  whom  Jei^us  loved  ; 
he  was  the  disciple  who  loved  Jesus.  If  there  is  any  »uch 
thing  as  sincerity  in  the  world,  this  fact  is  maniftart.  He 
loved  the  Master,  as  Orotius  ba-s  said,  not  simply  as  the 
M«*siah,  but  with  a  warm  personal  aflection,  as  one  friend 
loves  another.  How  did  be  arfjnire  this  love?  Does  not 
this  history  give  a  true  answer  to  the  <]ue8tIon?     Is  it 

*SceGo(Jet,OMBmOTi<.  *w.i'£i«n7-  dfS.J<an  [idtd],  latr.  p.  lift 
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oredible  that  one  wlio  feit  tliia  love  lo  Jtsus,  which  must 
have  been  awakpiieil  by  a  knowledge  of  His  liffi,  tliat  was 
acquired  somewhere — is  it  crcdiblu  ihat  one  thus  bi)uii<l  to 
Jvsus  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  reverciKti,  would 
have  detibt-ratcly  set  to  work  to  falaify  the  whole  liUtory 
of  Hi»  life  among  men?  le  itcre<lible  that  he  would  Imve 
dt^ncrted  and  cant  aside  the  cvangclicul  docu [iicnU,  from 
which,  if  fn)in  anywhere,  his  love  to  Jesus  had  been  kin- 
dled, and  have  manufactured  Cetionsin  the  room  ofthera? 
Verily  the  sktplical  hypothc-^is  luakea  a  heavy  ilraught 
ou  our  erpdulity. 

If  the  Gfwpol  of  John  be  spurious,  it  has  no  parallel,  as 
■wc  Iiave  said  befopo,  in  the  apocryphal  literature.  If  we 
examine  the  apoeryplial  GospeU  which  arc  extant,  we  shall 
see  that  they  relate  to  the  beginning,  or  to  the  close,  of  tlio 
Saviour's  life.  The  infancy  and  cliildhooil  of  Jesus,  the 
character  and  doin;^  of  His  raotlipr,  arc  eho.'wn  ns  the  field 
for  the  fantastic  and  silly  tales  of  books  like  the  Protevan- 
golitim  of  Jamea,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Tlie  Acta 
Pilatiy  in  the  vsirtoiis  form*  in  which  it  is  pMind,  ts  an  en- 
largement of  the  ranonieal  narratives  of  the  Snviour's  iiiter- 
oourso  with  the  Konian  Proeuratur;  while  tlie  Bceund  purl 
of  t!ie  Gospel  of  Nioodcmiw,  in  its  diffepcnt  forms,  treat''  of 
the  Di»iO(nit  of  Christ  into  Hades.  But  there  xa  no  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  travprse  the  whole  ground  of  the 
evangelical  history,  to  recast  that  sacred  history  acconling 
to  >  new  chronolngical  Kcheme,  and,  instead  of  aniplif^'ing 
or  decorating  the  reconls  of  miracles  in  thecanonieJil  Eip-nn- 
^lists,  lo  siibslitute  for  tlicm  rarnitlves  enlin^ly  new.  Fop 
example,  an  apocryphal  wrif-^^T,  if  he  ventnrfnl  at  nil  npon 
the  field  oeeaptcd  hyihe  EvnngeliBis,  instead  of  iiilroJudng 
the  narrative  of  tlie  raising  of  Luzanis,  woidcl  have  con- 
nected his  own  fancies  or  doctrinal  noliuris,  with  a  miracle 
ftlrcody  recorded  and  believed,  as  the  resumictioa  of  tha 
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8on  of  ihe  widow  of  Niiin.  Or  lie  would  have  exepcised  lits 
iiivenlioo  in  a  province  only  partially  louchptl  hy  the  ca- 
nonical histories— a  Urra  incognita — like  the  yoiilh  of  J«8U8. 
The  Protevangcliuin  eurls  thus  :  "  AiiJ  I  James  that  wrote 
ihis  hiatorv  io  JcriLsalem,  a  commotioD  havhig  ansva  when 
HcmJ  dietl,  withdrew  inysolf  to  the  wilderness  until  the 
t-ommotion  in  JcrusaSetn  eivifled,  glorifying  the  Lord  G(hI, 
who  hatl  givtrn  inu  the  gift  and  the  wisdom  towrit«this 
history''  (c.  2o).  So  tlie  Gosjiel  of  Thomas  coneludet): 
"After  all  tlieMO  things  I,  Thomas,  the  Tsmelite,  have 
written  what  I  have  seen,  and  have  recounted  ihem  to  the 
Genliles,  and  to  our  brethren,"  etc.  (c.  IS).  This  ia  the 
cliarnelrrifitic  manner  of  the  apocryphal  writers.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Fourth  Goepel,  the  author  modestly  %vith- 
holth  his  name,  which  is  ivgsumcd  to  be  known  to  his  read- 
ers, and  is  revealetl  only  in  an  ineidentiil  way,  as  be  nar* 
rates  events  in  which  he  directly  partieipatod.  If  the  book 
U  spurious,  there  in  involved  a  refinement  in  fraud  without 
another  example  In  tliiu  kind  of  literature.  And  tlten  the 
siKH'osri  of  tho  amnxing  fmiKl  is  oqniilly  without  a  pnrttlol. 
The  aiHJcryphal  Guspyle  tmver  gained  any  general  eurrency, 
or  acknowledgment ;  for  the  Oo9]>eI  of  the  Hebrews, 
whi{?h  ^ubst^intiatly  (v»rre3|>onded  tn  iheennonical  Matthew, 
ia  hardly  to  bo  reckoned  among  them.  Can  we  U-lieve  Uiat 
the  Fourth  Gospel  which,  if  it  be  spuriou.*,  onMitripped 
them  all  in  audacity  of  invention,  found  noditTiculty  in  m- 
cnring  n  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  di&eiplcs  of  the 
ApoMtte  John,  of  the  chupehea  of  Asia,  where  he  had 
taught,  ai]d  which  at  tJie  end  of  tJie  (imt  eentitry  we  know 
to  have  been  larjre  and  nnmemus,  and  of  all  the  ehnrcbea 
of  tlie  Roman  world,  bo  lliat  not  a  lisp  of  eontriuliction  or 
doubt  reKpei;ting  it»  genuineness  is  uttered  by  any  eeelew- 
astical  writer  of  the  see^md  or  llilrd  eentnriea.  There  was 
a  question  about  the  Epi-stle  to  the  Ilebreu-s,  whether  it 
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was  wrilk'n  by  I'aiil,  and  whether,  if  written  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  it  ought  to  be  adoptod  into  the  anion.  There  WM 
a  (lucatioa  alwut  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  whether  it 
was  really  oorapoeod  by  that  Aptwtlc.'  There  were  mme 
of  tlic  churches  nppftrrntly,  which  doubtod  the  apoMoMc 
origin  of  the  Aiwailypyc*  But  this  Gonpel,  so  unique  in  \Vi 
charticter,  so  likely  I"  rhiill<'iigG  diB[ntte,  if  its  niilhcnticity 
were  not  asHii'ed  iRiyond  »  pc'i-ud venture.  »ilently  took  its 
place  by  tlie  side  of  Mntllieu-,  Mark,  and  Luke,  with  none 
to  question  iUs  preti-n^ionM, 

If  the  Fourili  Ciosppl  wns  not  written  by  John,  it  is  a 
priKliiet  of  pious  fniud.  Among  the  Jeivs,  in  the  Inter 
poriiKl  of  their  history,  prior  to  tlio  birth  of  Chrisl,  many 
pseud cinymnus  works  wero  c<un{ioNed.  This  wns  true 
montly  of  llie  Aloxaiidriao?,  but  not  of  them  exclusively. 
Authors,  Hensible  that  thea^of  iniipiratinn  had  [utKseil,  and 
writlug  from  no  motive  of  literary  anibillon,  emliodied 
under  the  name  of  Solomon,  or  some  other  aocieut  worthy, 
the  lessons  which  ilicy  thought  adapted  to  the  times.  At 
first  and  often,  lliU  was  a  literary  device,  uo  deceit  lieing 
intended.  It  early  led,  however,  to  inleittional  fniud. 
The  same  praetiee  piiMsed  into  thn^  Chrifltian  circles  where 
Judaism  and  Judaixinj^  infliienees  were  ]»otenL  A  diAtino 
tion  was  made  bclween  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine, 
between  wliat  the  enlightened  might  hold,  and  what  it  was 
expedient  to  im]iait  to  the  people, — a  distinction  wliicU  had 
itu  prime  soiiive  in  the  Alexamlrtan  plillosopliy.  Under 
the  cover  of  1  his  false  ctiiical  principle,  writings  were  fabri- 
ealfd  like  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  the  Pseud o-Clemen- 
tine  Homilies.  But  piom  frauds  uf  tb'm  nature  were  poa- 
aiblo  only  where  there  wan  a  defective  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  truth.  They  arc  utterly  repugnant  to  a  sound 
Christian  feeling;  nor  la  there  ground  for  siippnatng  tliat 
■  Eiuehiui,  il.  £.,iii  3.  '  Ibid.,  vii.  35. 
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in  the  ancient  rliureh,  generally  speaking,  they  were  re- 
garded otherwise  tlm»  as  at  presenL  Sjitakitig  of  one  of 
theue  fabricated  books,  tlie  Acta  Pauli  et  Thfclte,  Tertul- 
lian  says,  tliat  "  iu  Asia  thi?  Pi-esbyter  whu  conipwwi  that 
wrttiug,  as  if  he  were  aiigaiwiting  Paul's  name  from  hia 
own  store,  aft«r  being  coiivictetl,  and  confcwing  thtil  he 
had  done  it  from  love  of  Paul,  was  removed  irom  oflj™,"' 
This  act  is  iudicative  of  the  judgiut'iU  tlint  woiild  be 
funned  of  6\ich  aa  icnpueturu  by  Christians  generally  at 
that  time. 

"Whoever  roads  the  Fourth  Gospe!  can  judg<!  for  himself 
whethLT  tiie  author  ^it^Hid  on  the  low  placie  of  the  niaimfac- 
tiircrs  of  a|>iKTy|)]ial  wrillii)^,  or  hail  a  contwienee  auffi- 
citntly  ediu-atcil  to  prrceive  the  really  iiiiqiiituiiK  character 
of  this  species  of  fraud.  Thcru  is  wi  ddiibt  ils  to  the  im- 
pre»siou  which  the  Gospel  has  made,  in  xh'iA  jHirticutar,  on 
all  the  generations  of  Christian  men  who  have  lived  since 
it  was  written. 

This  Gospel,  in  respect  to  the  power  and  elevation  that 
characterize  it,  has  nothing  to  approach  it  in  the  produc* 
tloiia  of  the  pusl-apostolio  age.  Compare  it  with  the 
Epistle  of  Polycaqj,  which  ia  not  wanting  in  earnealness, 
and  not  unworthy  of  a  Ciiri:*tian  piiftor,  and  the  hraven- 
wide  snpcriority  of  the  Author  of  ihc  Gospel,  to  the  Apos- 
Uilic  Fathers,  becomes  evident.  There  arc  some,  to  be  sure, 
ill  our  day,  who  complain  of  the  "  monolony  "  of  this  Go»- 
pcJ,  and  arc  tillle  impresses!  by  it.  Far  diQl-rcnt  has  h<'eii 
the  verdict  of  multitudes  of  every  ^radc  of  intelllgt'iieeaiid 
culture;  including  gifled  men  as  diverse  from  one  another 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Martin  Luther,  and  the  hiato* 
rian  Niebuhr. 

The  question  arises,  then,  why  should  a  man  of  this  ac- 
knowlwiged  power — supposing  the  author  not  to  be  Joha — 

*  Ob  Baptiaiuo,  c  srii. 
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choose  to  skulk  behind  n  mask?  Why  fjliotitil  he  shrink 
from  tlie  open  advooitij  of  his  theological  tenets,  iu  the  face 
of  \m  uou temporaries,  noac  of  whom  would  be  a  mab:h  for 
him  ?  Who  was  the  great.  Unknown,  who  ecli|>ses  all  tlic 
writvn!  about  hiui,  but  contiuucs  to  keep  his  very  czisteace 
u  nsHHpected  ? 

And  if  wccaii  iraaglue  that  such  a  man  M-ould  nasort  to 
&  trick  of  thia  kind,  how  did  he  tecape  detection?  Ilovr 
did  he  escape  even  a  eiispieiAii  unfavorable  to  liis  false  aaA 
frauduleul  claiia? 

From  whatever  side  we  contemplate  the  problem,  if  bo- 
comcg  mnrc  and  more  manifest,  as  Neander  has  &aid,  that 
thia  Gospel,  if  it  be  not  the  work  ol  the  ApoBtle  Johu,  is 
an  insoluble  enigma.' 


*  PlrmL  tad  Train-  ofthQ  Cb.,  p.  S71. 


Tfte  Geologuit  points  to  andent  sea-beachcn,  now  ele- 
vated above  the  rvai.!li  of  llip  tidii,  »iiil  lo  terraces  on  tlio 
margin  of  rivers,  which  murk  Uie  level  to  which  the  waters 
have  riwn  at  ttifTeTi^Dt  oj)oc}ts  in  the  pagt.  Tliey  are  luotm- 
moats  whifh  nature  hiiH  \eit  of  the  KueccKtive  periods  in 
her  own  tiiatory.  In  like  manner  do  lllcmry  produetioos 
exhihit  indelihle  tmees  of  the  time  and  eiroiini.>ttance»i]iKler 
which  they  were  pmchmed.  Emphatically  is. this  true  uf 
works  whieK  deal  with  things  in  the  concrete,  whether  it 
be  outward  ooeiirreneen,  or  ehanging  institutioiiH  and  pliaKCR 
of  0|>intoii.  Henue  the  eireumstaiiees  under  wlilch  a  book 
was  composed  will  leave  tlieir  inipreeg  ii[)on  it.  The  most 
cunning  hand  is  m^rcely  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying 
through  a  deception,  unlau  tritldsm  slumbers.  Anachron- 
isms  will  infallibly  creep  iuto  the  counterfeited  work,  and 
betray  itjt  artifi(na!  origin.  Therefore,  characteristics  of 
the  kind  specified  serve  as  a  crit<>rion  of  the  genuineness 
uf  hooka,  which  is  independent  of  external  testimony,  and 
has  a  convincing  force  for  the  rcawu  thnt  such  peciiliari- 
tiia  lire  plainly  not  the  pro<luct  of  contrivance.  They  ore 
loo  dcejily  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  work.  They 
are  introduced  with  no  consciousness,  on  the  part  of 
writers,  of  their  licsring  on  qucoliuns  of  date  and  author- 
ship.   They  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  atraoephero  that  sur^ 


rouiiJs  a  litcrory  production.  They  telt  a  talc,  like  peca- 
liuriliesof  language  ami  accent.  "  Tliou  art  a  Galilean  : 
thy  speech  bcwraycth  thoe,"  vfost  the  remark  of  the  servant 
to  Peter,  With  a  like  cvrlainty  literary  fraud  will  uiiin:i»ic 
it^lf,  fruri)  lilts  impossibility  of  assuiuiug  the  tcaiurca  of 
verity  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Nuw  ToBtamoiit  liisloriGs  abuunJ  ia  roforetiOTS, 
many  ofUioni  c]tiite  rnsiinl,  to  customs,  manners,  incidcuU, 
gcographicnl  anil  politicral  facts — to  a  myriaii  aspects  of  ro- 
Ptetv — which  identify  the  time  when  tlio  hooks  were  wntlcn. 
Besides  n  great  viiriety  of  olrcmnstances  of  ihis  general  na- 
ture, there  are  certain  uther  internal  peculiarities,  which 
arc  less  obvious,  since  they  do  not  lie  on  tlie  surface,  hut 
M'liich  )>aint  convincingly  to  one  conclusion — that  which 
afTinns  thegeuuineneiis,  or  early  date,  of  the  books  1»  which 
they  pertain.  These  cousideratlons  are  not  all  of  equal 
■weight  in  their  hearing  on  the  different  liistoriail  hooka  of 
the  New  Tcfttiiinent ;  but  tttc  proi^T  diacrimiiiatioiu  cau  be 
made  as  we  proceed. 

L  Wc  cnl!  attention  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  as 
they  arc  disrioscd  in  the  New  Testament  writingH.  It  is 
clear  lUni  the  Disciples,  during  the  life-time  of  their  Mas- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  spirituality  that  belonged  to  thcoi, 
when  <X)ni[uircd  with  their  coiinlryiucn  generally,  sliared  in 
the  prcx"alcnt  expectation  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  to  be  io- 
aiigiimted  in  visible  might  and  uajesty.  The  imprcisjion 
mode  on  llieir  heads  by  the  mural  and  rcHgioue^  tt-at'hiug  of 
Christ,  the  personal  altractiou  which  lie  exerted  upon  them, 
in  conjunction  with  the  minvdcs  which  left  lliem  in  no 
doubt  as  to  Ilia  divine  mission  and  the  resources  of  His 
power,  held  them  in  their  loyalty  to  Him,  when  others, 
their  sanguine  hopes  of  an  external  demonstration  being  dis- 
appointed, foreook  Him.  But  the  Disciples,  the  chosen  com* 
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paaj,  were  so  firmly  wwldcd  to  their  oW  coucei>tioii  of  tlie 
bingdora  lliat  tlii^y  ujukl  iu>t  Ih:  mu<lo  to  belit'vc  thntOiriRt 
was  to  suffer  mill  die.  His  reiterated  iimniatmas  and  assar- 
anocsonHiialopif  fell  on  d«if  ears,  irtlieyaltnicteil  notice  at 
all,  il  was  only  to  c«ll  fortli,as  in  the  case  of  Peler,  a  zealows 
protest  (Matt,  xvi.  22,  Mark  viii.  32).  Wlieu  they  saw 
Him  die,  a  victim  of  the  power  and  malice  of  t lie  Jewish 
aulhoritica,  they  '' moiirnt?d  ami  wept"  (Mark  xvi.  10) 
imt  only  for  the  jwrsoiial  bereavement  which  tliey  had 
suffered,  but  from  the  apparent  wrra^k  of  tlieir  ho]jes. 
Tlie  nmbitiiius  feuliiig  which  had  ])[-umptc>d  cliom,  at 
an  earlier  day,  lo  contend  as  rival  iupiraiit^  fur  tlit!  prin> 
cipal  |K>gl8of  honor  in  the  kingdum  altoiit  to  be  ushered 
in,  an  they  aiippo^,  with  imposiii}^  jipk-iidur,  mi^ht 
dwindle,  or  disappear,  under  the  Master's  pure  teaching 
and  example.  But  the  underlying  idea  of  a  Messiah 
who  was  literally  to  sit  ujwn  the  thnine  of  David  was 
more  slowly  surreiidt-red.  After  His  re«urrcftton,  they 
put  the  anxious  question:  "Wilt  Thou  at  this  tiiae^ 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"'  That,  as  they  tmii^ined 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  His  rcap|«?aranoe.  It  was  the  goal 
towards  which  their  eyes  were  directeil.  With  these  ideas 
and  aspirations,  it  waH  natural  that  they  should  dwell  with 
eager  intertst  upon  His  teacliing  relative  to  Hi-t  soeond 
coming.  Then,  if  not  before,  the  glory  of  the  Messiah 
would  be  fully  displayed.  This  event  was  naturally  the 
object  of  their  fond  anticipation.  They  stood  gazing  up 
into  heaven.  Their  yearning  for  the  ahwnt  Ijord  nilnf^led 
itself  with  their  convietion  that  the  Messiah's  wnrlc  was 
iDcomplete  until  there  shnnld  be  n  stupendous  manifesta- 
tion of  power  in  eonnectioti  with  it.  Every  hour's  delay 
of  Ris  coming  was  a  painful  pontjionenicnt  of  a  wish  that 
pined  for  its  ful61inent.     The  day  could  not  be  distani 

>  Acb  i.  6. 
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wlicii  every  eye  would  behold  His  glory ;  whr-n  they 
would  rejt>ice  once  more  iu  His  visible  presonoe.  Tliia  i;x* 
pcctation  is  expreaaed  by  alt  of  the  Apostloi  in  terms  which 
&irly  admit  of  uo  other  interpretation.  It  ia  famtii  in 
Puui  (Kom.  xiii.  n,  12 ;  1  CV.  vii. '20,31 ;  X.  n  ;  J'hil.iv.5 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  14).  It  is  true  that  in  his  Sccoud  Ejiistle  to  the 
Tfiissaloniaiis,  Paul  cautions  those  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
agiiiuAt  tlie  notion,  whi<'h  had  caused  no  little  agitation 
araougthom,  lliat  Christ  wastoaj)]KMrimraK.tiatcly(ii.  2,3)- 
but  his  laBguflgt',  at  the  same  time,  implies  that  the  oooiiiig 
of  the  I»pd  is  not  far  off;  the  prctimirary  signs  were  btrj^in- 
ning  to  be  .won  {ii.  7,  8).  The  same  expectation  is  expressed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  lIobt:ew5(IIcb.x.25,  37);  In  the  Epie- 
lle  of  Jamc8(v.  3,8);  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  (1  Peter  iv. 
7,  2  Peter  iii.  3);  in  the  Kpi-*tlc  of  Judc  (ver.  18),  in  tho 
First  Epistle  of  John  (ii.  18},  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  1, 
iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  12,  20).  To  put  any  other  eoiistniotion  on 
these  passages,  as  if  the  Parnsia  to  which  they  refer,  were 
anything  else  than  tlic  Second  Advent  of  the  l<ord  to 
Judgment,  would  introduce  a  dangerous  license  in  interpre- 
tation, and  one  whieh  might  be  employed  to  subvert  the 
principal  dortrines  of  the  Christian  ayatem,' 

Under  the  general  expectation  of  the  Apoetlee,  mistaken 


'  Prof.  I.lghtfoiii,  on  the  Pkttippiant,  com  mm  ling  on  eh.  iv,  5,  myal 
"The  iiMrncw  of  tht  LoTd'n  Advent  h  swipiril  na  a  rMwrm  for  paliml 

fiirbcarancit.    So  Mmilarlj  in  ^.  Jonitfi,  1.9 The  cxprowiont 

Oiripint  */?■*(  U  the  Apostlci*ii  watchworl.  In  1  Cor.  ivi  an  Anundc 
ci|iii  vitlrnt  io  n^ivrn,  Htrxii'  aiM.  wlicnco  we  niitj  infer  (hot  it  wu  k  Eamit- 
inr  form  of  rvcoginitinn  ami  inirninK  in  lh«  rnrlj  niitrrli  Compare 
Rimnl).  I  21  ....  Reft  «l»o  Luke  rsi.  31,  1  Pelw  Iv.  7."  M^^r,  on 
RiiiDatMzill.  11,sini:"4ffuritriin,  ij<u  itrmiuAdl,  that  IP,  ihoiixht  of  in 
lU  perfection,  a»  it  coraen  in  throiijili  ihe  PsriiKU.  which  Pnnt,  [n  cnni- 
mon  wilh  Ihf  wholo  Apo^olic  Cliureh.  concciwd  ftf  «•  n«ar  and  to  «iro« 
diirinic  ihe  Ur«Ume  of  (hat  jctrnpraiion.  Compare  Phil.  iv.  S^  1  Peter 
M.  7." 
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though  it  might  prove  to  be  in  the  one  pnrticuUr  of  time, 
there  lava  fiiiidameiital  truth.  TheA|)ostlc  Paul,  speaking 
of  tmiisgreisionsof  the  people  of  God  under  the  old  dispcasa- 
tioi),  says  (I  Cop.  X.  11):  "Tht'v  are  written  for  our  adnioiii- 
titiiiupon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  '" — oftheag«s,  the  lost 
times  of  the  world's  history — "are  come."  On  thta  pas- 
sage, Neauder  remarks  ;  "  Ho  regards  llit  final  eatiatpopho 
as  iiwir,  and  all  the  early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  G«I  as 
having  been  nnxirded  U£  an  admonitory  example  for  the 
last  time  In  this  view,  the  Apostle  wu.^  warranted,  even 
thntigh  he  held  the  Liwt  Time  to  he  much  shorter  than  it 
was  to  he.  Christiftinty  is  the  goal  and  end  of  all  earlier 
rcvelattoas,  and  no  other  revelation  folloirs  upon  it. 
ITerpin  is  the  right  given  to  the  Christian  to  consider  him- 
self -jji  the  goal  to  which  Revelation,  in  the  whole  previuua 
course  of  itK  development,  points  and  minifttera,"  ' 

Wien  we  turn  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  time  of  the  Se(S>n(l  Advent  and  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom,  He  declares  to  be  not  a  riuliject 
of  Ilevelalion.  That  day  and  hnnr  were  known  neither  to 
man  nor  angel,  nor  to  tlie  Son,  but  to  the  F:ithpr  only 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  ef.  Mark  x'lv.  32).  It  ladoubtfid  whether 
this  passage  should  be  understood  as  relating  solely  to  the 
precise  point  of  time — the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  honr 
of  the  day — when  the  event  in  question  was  to  occur.  The 
meaning  may  l»o  that  Ihe  time  in  general  was  known  only 
to  God.  This  is  said  in  an  unii|uivoeiiI  form,  in  the  words 
of  Christ  to  the  Ap<wtlcs,  at  a  later  day  :  "  It  ib  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  and  seasons,  which  the  FulJier  liatli  put 
in  H!«  own  power"  (Acts  i.  7J.  Tliat  event  belonged  to 
those  future  things  into  which  human  curloaity  might  not 
pry.  They  were  to  [»  leurnwl,  in  parclcular  the  date  of  thcJr 
occurrence  was  to  be  asoerf^ained,  only  as  the  plan  of  i*rovi- 
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denc«  should  be  unfuliled  tn  hamsn  eyes  in  actual  history. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wlieo  the  Apostle  Paul  utters 
recommcncladous  which  were  proni]>(e<)  b^  his  expectation 
of  the  Second  Advent  as  nenr,  he  disclaims  for  tliem  the 
authority  derived  from  iiispiralion,  mid  attarhes  to  them 
no  biglier  sanction  than  may  be  warniiiled  by  his  ou'n 
Judgment  as  a  man.'  Whatever  he  uiiiy  hojM;  and  may 
tliink,  he  does  not  claim  lo  know  with  certainty  what  Iiaa 
not  been  revealed,  or  to  issue  injunctionH  upon  divine  au- 
thority which  have  no  higher  source  lliau  his  own  pcrsoniil 
couvietions. 

In  the  emoud  place,  there  is  much  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  which  implies  a  moral  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  world,  to  extend  ihnmgh  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
ifl  the  iniprcaetion  mado,  for  example,  by  the  genenil  lone 
of  \h&  precepts  of  the  Sermon  oa  tlie  Mount.  AVc  should 
gather  from  the  words  of  Christ,  on  various  occasions,  that 
aa  iuflueuce  has  )>eeu  set  at  work  wliid)  la  gradually  to 
permeate  society.  He  compares  tlic  future  cfTecl  of  Chris- 
tianity to  that  of  leaven,  which  by  deg^rces  assimilates  to 
itself  the  maaa  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  i»  bidden  id 
the  doii^h,  it  is  obiictirc,  insignificant  in  quantity,  but  by  a 
alow  and  silent  operation  it  spreads  through  all  the  mea- 
sures of  me.il  in  which  it  is  plnoccl.  He  compares  Cliris- 
tianity,  al^o.  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — the  teast  of  all 
Bee<ls — which  grows  into  a  tree  ntTonling  lodgment  to  tbo 
bi rds  of  tlio  air.'  Those  illnstrationn  point  to  sometiiing 
directly  opposite  to  a  s|>Gedy,  abrupt,  miraculous  termina- 
tion to  be  put  to  the  moral  progre>w  of  Christian  tnitli. 
In  the  same  vein,  Christ  likena  Himself  to  the  farmer  who 
sows  Ihc  seed,  and  leaves  it  to  spring  np  in  ite  own  time 
at»d  way, — first  tbo  bhide,  then  the  oar,  then  the  foil 
com  in  the  ear.'  He  bade  the  Ap«utle8  go  forth,  aud 
*  1  Cor.  vU.  S&  ■  MiUi.  xlii.  31,  33.  *  MiLik  it.  28. 


pniiL'Ii  llif;  Gospel  to  all  nations.'  He  foretold,  oh  Mat- 
thew relates,  that  louiiy  wuuld  come  from  the  East  siid 
from  the  Wtst — from  all  quartera  of  tlie  Gwitilc  world 
— and  find  admission  into  His  kingdom.  In  the  Parable 
of  the  Wedding  Feast,  ]Ic  warned  Ilia  hcartTM  tliat  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem  would  bo  tlifi  signal  for  the  wide 
dilFusion  of  tJic  Oospol  among  the  hcatheu.*  The  messen- 
gers are  to  go  to  the  highways  and  the  liedges  to  procure 
gliosis  for  the  Fcaat.  In  the  rarable  of  the  House- 
holder,^ the  husbatKliuea  who  kill  his  son,  are  to  bo 
themselves  destroyed,  and  the  vineyard  is  to  be  delivered 
to  other  husbnndnien.  To  remove  n!l  doubts  as  to  tli« 
meanin{5  of  the  Parable,  it  ie  added :  "The  kingdom  of  God 
eliikU  Iw  taken  from  yoii,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruiLs  thereof,"  At  the  destruction  of  .Icnisalem, 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  will  pass  over  from  the  Jewish 
tliL-ofnioy  tn  th(?  Christian  Clmrch.  Tlit'se  arc  among  the 
proofs  tliat  CbrisL  antieiputed  a  gradual  progress  uf  the 
Gospel  on  the  earth,  to  be  continued  afU'r  the  Jewish  na- 
tion had  been  broken  up. 

Nevcrlhcless,  the  Apostles,  «a  wc  have  seen,  cherishod 
the  hojie  and  expectation  that  the  [jortl  wontd  soon  return, 
—an  expnetatioQ  that  was  not  extiuguislit'd  by  tlie  dlsa|t- 
pointment  of  it  in  the  first  i^e  of  Christianity,  lint  is  ex- 
pressed in  most  of  the  Futhent  of  the  seeond  century  ;  for 
Origen,  who  died  in  25  t.  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  Cos]>eI  by  itx  own  moral  power,  thniiigh 
the  Spirit,  would  overcome  beatlieuism  in  tiie  Hoiuau 
Kmpire. 

It  is  not  strange  that  thin  expectation,  which  appears  so 
distinctly  and  frequently  in  the  Kpistles,  should  linge  the 
phraseology  in  which  the  Evangelists  record  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  Jesus.     That  a  verbal  exactitude  belongs 
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always  to  these  rcporu  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  iidftimed 
b/  no  iut«llij;cnt  jwrHoa  who  lias  coiupurtxl  tbe  GoBpdi 
wiUi  oue  another.  Jeeus  taught  in  the  Aramaic  dialect; 
His  teaching  waa  trari.tiiiitt«d  orally,  for  a  tirM",  before  it 
was  embodied  in  a  wriltcn  form;  His  sayiugy  are  often 
coudensetl  by  the  Evangelists,  and  given  in  an  order  not 
corresponding  precisely  to  lliat  in  which  thoy  were  uttered. ' 
The  Jews,  ill  their  hnbituul  coaceptionH  and  lan|rimge, 
drew  a  sharp  line  of  divinion  between  the  prc-Meesiauic 
and  the  Messianic  tiinux,  l>etween  the  prewnt  order  of 
thiiti^  {iiitou  vM-oz),  and  tho  order  of  things  to  follow  the 
Oi^tublighment  of  the  Mriwinh's  kingdom  (n/'uii'  i/'j^ofubo^ 
oir  ttii-ktav).  Thia  distincliun  appL<ars  everywlic-re  in  the 
New  Testament,  Hence,  while  the  Ifingdom,  in  one 
ftetisc,  was  jirtvent,  aud  was  ac^ttinlly  intrndurvd  when 
.Christ  wore  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  on  the  earth 
wiih  His  dliwiplcs,  it  was  nevertheless  still  to  come.  Iw 
full  manlfesUilion,  and  lin  cuiisuiitruation,  were  in  (he 
future.  The  jidvent  of  the  Messiah  vim  to  be  at  the  jiiuc- 
tion  of  the  two  pf-rUMU,  at  the  chwe  of  the  present  jTr^on 
[auvziUta  too  attavoz).  This  phrase,  "the  end  of  the 
world  " — in  one  passage,  in  the  Epit>tle  to  the  Hebrews, ' 
is  connected  with  the  Saviour's  death;  but  this  is  lepre* 
sentol  as  oennrriiig  In  the  "  last,  day^i"  of  the  earlier  ^)n. 
Blsenheri-,  it  oa^unt  only  in  \fal4liew,  and  in  all  i-^ften 
plainly  refer?  to  an  event  in  the  future,  subsequent  to  the 
Jeath  and  restirrertion  of  the  TiOrd.  *  It  refers  to  the  Ad- 
vent to  Judgment.  To  lKi»  llie  qnention  in  MaltliL-w  re- 
lates:* "  What  shnlt  be  the  !<ign  of  thy  Coming  and  of 
the  Knd  of  the  World  "—(fl-r/vri^era  ro5  u/wvocl?  The 
tcuiple,  with  the  stately  and  splendid  buUdiugs  ounuccted 

'  8ee  the  mn&rks  orFnmr.  Lift  «f  Olruf,  [ip.  SSS,  2M. 

•  Hfl..ii.m  '  Mall.iiU.39,4C,«.  xxir.  3,xxvui.«: 

*■  TAm,  xzir,  3. 
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with  it,  woru  Id  be  leveled  to  tlie  earth.  "Toll  iw,"  thoy 
8ni<I,  "  when  nhnll  tlit^e  tiling*)  bi3?  And  uliat  ehall  be 
the  sign  of  tJiy  coraing  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?" 
T!io  (oTva  of  the  cjiiestions  indicates  that  the  two  events 
■were  thought  of  as  slmuttiincouH.  The  "great  tribulation" 
(ver.  31)  which  was  to  attend  the  destruction  of  J^ruiialem  U 
drscribed,  and  "imtnivJiatpIy  (eiWd/c)  aft«r  the  tribiilatioii 
of  thoau  days'*  (ver.  20 J,  tlieSon  of  Miin  U  to  come  t<»  judg- 
ment. All  these  thingsarc  to  l>e accomplished  be(}>re  "  tbts 
gerpratlon  shall  have  |Kimc<t  away  ; "'  the  term  iysvsd)  signi- 
fying what  we  mean  by  generation,  there  being  three,  no«»rd- 
ing  to  Herodotus,  in  a  century.  It  is  explained  elsewhere  by 
equivalent  phrases.'  In  Luke  and  Mark,  only  the  liratof 
tlie  qnestJons  is  put  hy  the  Difwriples;  but  the  Advent  to 
Judgment  fi»rma  one  ihcniiu  of  the  discourse  whinh  fol- 
lows. In  Mark  there  is  mention  of  the  ui30<|ua.led  tribula- 
tion (WiV'ic)  "in  those  daya"  (xiii.  lif)>  when  Uie  temple 
shall  bo  profaned;  and  It  Is  added  (ver.  24),  "  in  those  days." 
"aHer  that  tribulation" — the  word  "  imraodiately,"  {ti- 
Siar^)  is  wanting — the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  to  Judg- 
rai'iit;  and  "this  generation  shall  not  \jaisi  till  all  thc«o 
things  be  done  "  (ver.  30).  In  Luke,  the  phraseology  of 
the  dtsRourso  vane*  conDidcrably  from  tite  form  in  Matthcv 
and  Mark.  The  8icg;c  of  Jerusalem  is  prediettil  in  more 
doGoitc  terms :  the  city  h  to  be  cotiipa&sed  with  armies.' 
Intcr\-c«ing  tctweeu  ita  capture  and  the  Second  Advent, 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  of  tbcGentilw,  un- 
til "the  times  of  the  Gentiles" — the  times  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  the  divine  jadgments  upon  the  guilty  city — 
shall  have  nin  out.  But  Liike  goes  on  at  ouoe  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Second  Advent,  and  adds :  "  Thb  generatioa 
ehnll  not  pa.i.s  iiway  till  all  be  fnlfillod  '*  (ver.  32), 

To  account  for  the  jnita position,  in  the  Synoptists,  of 


'  UmU.  iTi.  S8. 


■  Luke  xzi.  m 
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the  two  cvcuts,  the  ticstructioii  of  tUe  totii|»Ie,  aaJ  the 
Pariisia,  it  is  natural  to  BUiijiose  ttiut  Jwus  may  hav«  coo- 
tempktctl  both  of  these  events  in  the  same  prophetic  <Ic~ 
8cri|»tion,  without,  however,  a!lirniing  thnt  they  were  to  be 
euiittinporaiicoiis  in  their  lujtuttl  ixvurreuce. '  The  ancient 
prophets  prwlict  the  delivcruiicc  of  the  Jews  from  JJabyion, 
on<l  passutoiKJO.  asif  nt>  liiim  wt-re  tt)  intervene,  to  thegrait 
redcmpti'^u  to  be  aocomplishL'd  by  tlio  M«!>smli,  anil  to  the 
prevalence  of  riglittoii>iiL'*j  luid  iieiice  on  tlic  eiirth.  In 
the  per*pcetivc  of  prophe<-y,  the  intervening  sjwce  fiuies 
out  of  view.  We  are  prt'clmlwl  from  attribuiing  this  mode 
of  vision  to  JeaU!^,  holli  hy  our  ^'-iienil  eoiiceptioii  of  liU 
clear  itiaight,  and  hy  siwcifio  jMwsngi's  to  wliic-h  refcronoo 
has  been  tnaih-.  Nor  is  there  any  platw  iu  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  whifh  the  agency  of  Christ  hi  the  dc^lruelioD 
of  Jerusalem  is  Riiolien  of  aa  an  advent.     Nevcrthclcag, 

'  This  U  tha  view  of  Romc  of  the  ablcnl  rxrgcticnl  wlialan  :  "  It  U 
wuiilj  Mpliuiblti  tiow  it  would  lia|tpi.-n  (tint  iii  [liu  «j>]>ivlicniiiaa  &n<] 
repi'tiliun  uf  hiicIi  diarauracs.  ftuiu  tlic  pini.it  of  vlvw  ti(  Iku  bran.-ni,  xlc- 
inmlii  vera  blieniW  loj^lier,  ntiicli  Clirlxt — tliniig;)i  exhibittoit  Oii-m  in 
%  ccrtAtn  corrcnpondrrm  to  eoich  A^hor,  anil  withont  ft-uguioK  to  ihvm 
■pmlic  mraauKs  of  lime — aerertlujI'Mi  kejil  uporL"  Ifcaniler,  L^mh 
Jetu,  p.  559- 

"  Nouf  n'lTom  niicun  acni|>1e  i  reronnlirre  qnc  ilan"  I'artfcur  dc  Icur 
ttl«TOt*da  retour  immedial  ile  Jmu%  liu  Mint  apptitititifa  cnrrlmiroofjaa 
npportait  unitiiirinvnl  ft  U  Miine  dc  J'«riixal«ni.  Toutw  Icr  rxpliciitinnil 
dcxtinccsi  li  altcTiiit-r  cctic  ilifficulie  no  ptirvkncii'nc  iin'a  la  toiinipr  nn» 
la  TairadiaparnllK."  Dc  Pr<'aMn*6,  Jf«i*  Chnti,  Sna  TVmjM,  Sn  n»,  fhn 
Oemre,  p.  IKi.    Bvc,a,\Ki,(}iiAc}'KCl>mmrnl*iry  nn,  L<itf,  Enif-  O,  ti.  p.2fiO. 

Dr.  Fsftnrpays:  "Tin-  EvnnireliMx  huvy  ncitclciirlT  rllminj^iiihcd  bo- 
twc*n  the  pamago*  in  wli'n-li  II«  (Chrixt)  U  rcftrrin?  more  prominently 
to  one  than  iheolhtr" — Ihil  i«.  to  the  fall  of  t)i«- Jewish  polity  and  Hiw 
p«nMl!iMi,  and  W  the  End  of  the  W-^rM,  "Tlipir  nhliN'viitirinB  of  »hat 
JflMifl  uttend,  and  ihc  ji«|iMur«  whirli  ilirv  mre  in  ilic  anlvr  of  Hit  nl- 
Invncpo.  mm  to  a  cirrl.iln  vxfnl  tinpwi  li»  ihHr  o»n  wihjwiiirnv— po»- 
aibl.T  «Tcn  bj"  tlii'ir  own  nuf'tml  ■iipj>-i-'ilinn^hiil  lln-^^'xurl  li'minn  tnv 
oearcrto  tkr  6mt  than  it  aciu&U;  did  in  the  deugnsof  beaTtn."  Z>'/eij/ 
CArtit,  il.  260. 
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that  He  shoulil  fipcnk,  in  tlie  same  discoiiMC,  of  two  great 
events,  ln)mog«in!Ous  iu  some  striking  jxiinte,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  d inpenflatinn,  and  the  end  of  all  tlitiig?*,  the 
prctliclion  of  the  last  having  a  germiiiant  and  typical  iul- 
fiUmcnt  in  tlic  tint,  was  natural.' 

\Vc  find  ID  the  Synoptiats,  that  He  described  the  triam- 
phant  spread  of  tho  Gosjwl  as  an  Advent,  und  iu  imagery 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  esfhabilogical  discourse.  To  the 
Hij^h  Priest,  ho  said:  "HereoAer" — or,  totranelatc  nufro 
correctly — "from  this  time  onwiiM,  tihall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  end  coining  in 
thccloiid»4  of  heaven."*  Here  wae  toUo  a(>oriiing,  a  oontin- 
iiousooming,  beginning  from  that  moment.  Ao  analogous 
itse  of  like  imagery  ii^  seen  in  the  asi^nraaee  of  .lesus  to 
Nnthanaet:  "  Hereafter" — from  this  time  miwarfl — "ve 
shall  ma  Heaven  open,  and  the  angela  of  GtA  aecendiiig 
and  defending  upon  the  Son  of  Man:"*  the  refcreneo 
being  to  the  prooik  uf  a  living  and  ronstant  inter^'oiirse 
with  God  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  which  the  Dieciple  waa 
to  witness — i5)r  example,  in  the  nuraclm. 

In  John's  Gospel,  there  18  no  alkision  to  the  ddslruetton 
of  the  temple  »h  an  Immediate  precursor  of  the  judgment. 
But  the  im|tartatioH  of  the  Holy  QhoBt,  aud  the  great  ef- 
ferta  to  result  from  it,  are  designated  as  a  Gjming  of 
Christ.*  If  Jpaus  usetl  lliis  lungniige  as  a  dcscnplion  of 
other  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom,  language 

'  Rn'ir  thinkii  that  Jmw  did  not  predict  the  downrnll  of  Jminlcm  ■! 
all.  Itt  roiinil*  hi*  opini'in  nn  llor.  si.  3  »n(\..  wlti-rc  Jolin  appeHK  not 
to  expwt  ihc  dcnlridiim  of  the  eilr,  or  llie  t«iiiijic-  jV.  T.  Thnity.,  p. 
ins.  Itiit  ]l  it  ii'il  iwi  cImf  thai  we  hare  in  lliia  piuanav'  <•"  Aixiatulio 
tMiniunv  or  lliv  import  «iipp<Mi>i),  tui  lo  niriilratiT^  the  authority  of  lli« 
Hynnpliatii  on  ihio  [MiitiL'  Bcsiilm,  iWrc  ta  ot^ier  evidence  that  Jniia 
fiirctold  thv  duwn£all  of  the  Iviuple.  Sw  kUito,  p^  942.  tSmt  kIm  I 
Th>«.  ii.  U-17.  •  Miiii.  xivi.  M.  *  Jolio  i.  f>\. 
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closely  refiembliiig  that  wlikli  denutotl  nltto  tlie  final  Pnni- 
BtR,  tlie  ux|)4Krlatioti  might  arim;  that  thU  fiikal  Coming  was 
near  at  hand. '  It  U  nuL  mora  remarkuble  that  tlie  Disci- 
ples werv  hfi  ti)  a  misapprehension  on  tliU  point  that)  that 
they  were  left,  for  a  tl[n(-',  in  a  like  error  aa  to  the  pt-ipfiual 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  Church,  inclml. 
ing  the  ApiMlc*  thcmselvia,  vras  to  be  entigliteiaitl  grad 
ually  as  to  the  real  purport  of  the  Master's  teaching,  Uy 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  anil  by  the  autual  course  of 
Divine  Provideiioe.  Efiineclaliy  is  it  true  of  His  prophetic 
atteruiKTS,  which  nft'ereii  gtimi»E»,  for  pructical  ends,  and 
under  syuiholical  forms,  of  the  future  ol  H'\fi  kingdom, 
the  full  meaning  of  which  time  ahme  could  uiivetL 

W!mlev«r  difficulties  or  difTerences  may  exist  on  subor^ 
dinate  questions  of  interpretation,  the  proposition  atanda 
firm  that  the  association  of  the  destruction  of  Jeriisalcni 
and  the  lart  Judgment,  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
they  are  connected  in  the  First  Gospel,  could  not  exist,  had 
thia  Gospel  been  written  after  tlie  first  of  these  events  had 
taken  piarc.*  There  would  snrely  have  been  some  explana- 
tion, some  hint  that  an  intcrvul  was  to  oocur,  in  the  nxitn 
of  the  declarations  which  we  actually  find.  The  conclu- 
»it)a  is  inevitable  that  this  Go^iwl  was  extant,  in  ItK  present 
form,  prior  to  A.  D.  70,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  the  city 


1  S«  Mi-yet,  £Vaii3.  Mall.,  Annurik..  p.  ftlCl »).,  and  Blwk's  lurid 
and  C3un3i(l  iliiCtl"ion,  Sunuptitf^h.  Krbl.  rf.  rfn-i  rrulm  Emn^ten.p-  5SI  *i^. 
Im  ihe  C.M[»]  of  John,  there  ar«  dinliiict  fefcreni*a  to  tbc  rotningof  (lirirt 
at  ilic  EtBurreciion  ittnl  Jiirtgineiii  fvi.  40.  54.  v.  28  ;  xiv.  3),  But  tliii 
is  nut  rdi-rrwl  to  u  nunr  (vi.39  ntq.,  U.  54);  wliile  the  Coniinji, 
throuRh  ihfl  Sfjifii,  ii  ,l„criM  v  near  ni  )iari(l  (liv.  I.V18).  It  i« 
worlhv  of  note  llisi  in  the  wHlinjt*  of  Pmil.  nonp  of  the  TfftrvMt*  ta 
th*  Sefood  Adv«Kt  iicoufilvd  wilh  th<i  d<strH<r(ion  of  J^ninAlcii)  as  aa 
immvdiaM  prectimir.    Tolhislaat  ereoi  lie  may  refer  in  1  Tliew.  ii.  14-17. 

»  "  L'  eWfaif  dii  premier  i<*nneilc  n'Mt  pliw  [Mmiblr  apr^  la  mine  d« 
JiniMtkm."     pFMKiiiriy  Jitua  ^rM,  ki  Krc.  vtc-,  p.  SOI  a. 
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by  Titua.  Baur  has  attemptwl  M  refer  the  predlttioa  to 
Hadrian,  bttL  in  ttui^  he  lias  had  little  support.  He  admits 
tliat  the  parullel  pu.'wages  must  rctute  to  the  siege  oi"  Titus; 
that  the  statenifnlii  in  Luke  admit  ot  do  other  coiisirui> 
tioii. '  Bui  Mattliew  is  alau  exphcit:  it  wu  the  destruo 
liuu  of  the  temple  to  which  the  question  of  the  disi-iples 
was  directed.  We  obtutu  then  the  result  ttiat  the  First 
G<iMpL-l  woii  coin}K»ed,  in  its  present  Ibrin,  witliiu  the  Iife> 
time  of  the  diseiplea  and  companions  of  Christ,  This  con- 
ciuision  fihuta  out  the  mythical  thei>ry,  aud  every  otlier 
hyj)Dtliesi»  that  has  been  broached  for  the  piir{)08e  of  diii- 
crcditiiig  the  miruclos  of  Ji'tius.  The  nutiu  thing  in  the 
vindicatiou  of  the  New  Testament  history  is  to  »ho«-  that 
we  have  contemporary  evidence,  the  best  possible  evidence 
for  the  eetahiiehuient  of  historical  fiicts.  There  are  other 
pnwfc  of  the  tarly  date  of  the  First  Gospel,  but  there  is 
none  more  adapted  to  impress  conviction  upon  a  critical 
atudeiit  than  the  one  jiiiit  described. 

Thecharaeterofthcparatlcl  statements  in  Mark,aIthough, 
as  we  have  said,  they  vary  somewhat  from  those  of  JMatthew^ 
jur>tilies  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  date  of  the  Se- 
cond Gospel.  It  rouat  have  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  forofs  of  TituB. 

The  phraseolt^  of  Lultc  is  not  such  aa  to  ncccesitftte 
this  oorclusion  with  regard  to  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
dnration  of  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  is  not  defined. 
Yet  here  it  is  poefiible  to  affirm  with  safety  that  it  was 
written  very  near  to  the  date  when  the  Roman  army  under 
Titus  capturrd  the  city.  The  generation  that  heard  the 
leaching  of  Jeaus  had  not  panRed  off"  the  stage.  This  fact 
roncerning  the  Third  Gof<pp]  fixes  approximatively  the  date 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  which,  beyond  all  question,  was  com- 
posed by  the  same  author.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry 
•  B»«r,  JV.  T.  Thtolar/it,  p.  SHi>. 
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forvrard  the  date  of  the  composition  of  tlie  Acta  into  tlie 
seuond  oeiit-ury.  Like  tlie  Third  Goajwl,  it  is  the  prwduo- 
tion  of  a  conteniptirary  of  tlic  ApiKitles. 

Jiilin,  tliu  Inst  of  llie  EvangoIiBts,  whoHe  Go9fM?1,  aooord- 
ing  lo  the  (Kvltsiaslical  tmdition,  was  wrilten  later  in  the 
first  century,  does  not  introduw  the c«itialolngipaI  discourse 
on  which  we  havecumiiieiited.  Yet  liereftra.  in  one  pine*, 
to  the  Second  Advent,  in  8uoh  8  manner  as  to  nitord  i»nie 
corrolmration  to  the  argument  for  the  genulneneKH  of  the 
Fourih  Gospel.  Clirist,  after  His  Resurrection,  foretells  to 
Peter  the  nmrtynlom  which  thatA|K»tle  is  to  suffer;  and 
iti  reply  lo  Peter's  itiqiiiry  a<  to  the  lot  that  was  to  befiiU 
John,  lie  mude  an  answer  which  gave  riae  to  ttie  npinion 
tlirit  Ibe  A[JOBtlewaa  lo  survive  until  the  semnd  coming  of 
liiii  Master,  Rut  thin  inference,  tlie  Evangelist  atldit,  waa 
without  warrant,  at  Jeaaa  hud  siinpEy  pot  the  question,  by 
wny  of  rehiike  to  Peter's  curiosity :  "  li'  I  will  that  lie 
tarry  till  1  come,  what  is  that  lo  tlice?"  {Jolni  xxi.  18-24). 
It  seems  more  nutiirul  lo  ^tippise  that  the  reconi  waa  made 
to  remove  an  erroneous  iinprcseion  while  John  vrna  still 
living.  Had  John  diL-d  before,  tbc  lact  would,  probably, 
have  bren  indicate^I. 

With  rc3j»ect  to  the  first  throe  Go8|tels,  it  must  be  re- 
mcniWreil  that  wc  have  in  tbcm  substantially  one  tradition — 
thii  Galilean  Iniditlon — of  tbe  doings  and  sayings  of 
ChrH.  In  the  Firet  Gospel,  where  the  ternaa  connecting 
tbe  &II  of  JeruHalem  and  the  second  Advent  arc  moat 
precise,  there  are  traces  of  a  grouping  of  tlie  Lonre  dis- 
courses, without  the  strict  obw-rvance  of  chronology.  When 
wc  coni(mpe  Mallhcw  and  Luke,  we  find  the  Sermon  on  tlie 
Mount  in  both,  but  a  portion  of  the  matter  which  the  first 
Evtngcl'»t  plncc-1  undor  this  hend,  ii  elsewhere  distributed 
by  Luke. '    Thus  the  I^^rd's  i*rayer  is  given  by  Luke,  in 

>  TliBl  ID  MalUtew  oihcr  ilisoaunts  ara  oonavcUd  widi  Uii  8«nnon  OB 
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OoniMYrtion  with  biioUm-t  occasion,  when  the  Diticiptat  nv 
qti(9(lc<l  Jesus  to  teach  them  how  to  pcay,  as  John  had  taught 
hin  follovcre  (Luke  xt.  1—4).  It  is  tniv  that  Chri^tt  may 
Imve  twice  given  to  HiA  disciples  tlie  eame  fiirm  of  fiijipli- 
Cfition,  each  EMitigcliat  [uis^iiig  over  in  silence  the  <H'ca.*ii»ii 
wtiicli  the  otlier  reeotilu;  but  tiiis  hy|K)thesie  appears  leas 
probable.  lu  Ltikc,  there  is  uo  rcferenu.-,  vithcr  on  the 
|]art  ufClirii^t,  or  of  the  Dtaciplcs,  to  the  suppoAeil  Diet  thai 
they  had  already  rewivod  from  him  a  form  ot  prayer,  la 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  there  is  a  collection  of 
parablca  pertaioiug  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  three  of  which 
— that  of  the  pearl,  the  treasure,  and  the  net — are  wanting 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark.  Mark,  to  be  sure,  refers 
to  (It her  ]Kim)>Iet  uttored  liy  Christ,  but  the  referoiice  is 
probably  to  parables  uttered  on  other  occasions.  If,  in  set^ 
ting  down  the  eschatnlogical  trnehing  nf  Chrixt,  tJie  fiixt 
Kvungelist,  likewise,  has  brought  together  Hayings  uftere<l 
DD  diflvrenl  ocraaions,  there  is  a  larger  room  for  the  influ- 
ence of  pensonal  ex)iet?tationfi,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
mutter  and  in  the  turn  of  phraseology. 

I  [.  We  call  attention  to  the  referenues  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  ihe  organization  anJ  polity  of  the  Church. 

The  Chiiroh  wasa  soelety,  and  as  such  had  an  external 
ooheretice  fnitn  the  liegiiining.  But  ita  f<irin  of  organiuitiim 
was  a  tiling  of  gradual  growth.  It  went  throughstages  of 
develnptncnt,  not  being  prescril>e<l  in  its  detaitft  at  the  out- 
set, but  taking  on  one  feature  uflcr  another,  as  tlie  spreiid  of 
the  Chri.stian  eonrnitinity,  and  new  emergencies,  prompted. 
How  ikr  the  changes  of  polity  in  pijat^upostolic  times  were 


4 


tke  Mannt,  Oalrin  Iiai]  tho  acuMmim  to  ptteeiv*.  lie  lan:  **  Sufficcn 
enim  plIi*  et  nKMliwiin  kiiorikus  :ltbit,  quml  tie  tuiie  oculw-  jimIlud  lui- 
Iwniit  ■imimnm  ikx-'innm  Cliritti  cnlln'turn  ex  pltiriliiiB  ci(  ilivrniiK  con* 
civnibuM  quorum  hns:  prinin  fnil,  iib)<lcb(.>atitt»(lia«du«cruit  apud  di»dp* 
m."     Opera  (Amal.  od-j  Yl.  Qi. 


normal,  justified  by  tlie  principles  of  Chruitianilj-,  is  a 
qui'stioQ  not  pertinent  )iprc.  As  far  as  w«  speak  of  muta- 
tions of  |K)iit_v,  we  rufer  to  them  as  faptsgonemily  coiic^Jt'd, 
and  waive  special  coiitroversiee  that  aro  oftva  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  is  ndmittecl  on  all  lianils  that  eoclcsi- 
a-stiuil  arraugemen ts  in  the  a^e  of  the  Apiistles  wcra  not 
prtHisely  tho  same  that  they  wore  iii  ih^  age  that  followed, 
that  the  somnd  centurjr,  in  tliia  particular,  was  not  aa  ox- 
atrt  vui>y  of  Llio  firsl. 

Thrre  are  two  points  in  relation  l«  the  polity  of  the  post- 
apOHlolie  [>erIoJ,  which  wu  are  here  concerned  to  notice. 
The  first  is  the  prpRPtlcmie  of  a  hisimp  ov*>r  the  prcsbj'teps, 
or  ehlerB,  in  each  church.  Whether  this  arranfjeraetit  was 
elTectef]  by  an  Apostolic  ordinance,  as  some  maintain,  or 
whether  it  arose  naturally,  frf>m  the  force  of  circumstances, 
is  a  matter  that  we  now  leave  untoHclied.  This  much  is 
conceclctl  at  thr  present  day  by  competent  scholars,  that  the 
govMiiiiig  boily.  under  the  Ap(«tIeN,  In  each  church,  in  tlio 
Apostol  ic  age,  or,  at  least,  until  the  lattrr  section  of  that  age, 
waa  made  up  of  outtiuul  pnahylcrs.  Tliisis,  n]so,«iii(vded 
that  when  we  pass  to  tlie  post-apretntic  writers^  to  the  writers 
of  the  second  century,  we  find  traces  of  that  changed  orga- 
nizatiou  to  which  1  have  adverted.  Polycarp  is  called 
bishop  of  Sm)Tna,  by  his  pupil,  IrcnicnH,  Polycarp  having 
been  a  diHciplc  of  John,  llic  AjHi^lle}  and  Clement  is  styled 
the  bishop  of  Home  ;  and  Pupias  ia  cumtuonly  dcsiguuted 
by  the  writers  allcr  him  as  tho  bishop  of  llicrapolis.  It 
may  be  a  fair  subject  of  discussion  what  degree  of  prece- 
dence over  the  prcshyters  veas  allowed  to  these  iudividiials, 
or  claimed  by  them.  Especially  may  it  be  d'Hibtcd  whether 
that  precedence,  whatever  its  nature  was,oxi-itcd  universally, 
—whether  it  existed,  for  example,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
at  the  time  when  Clcmontof  Itome  wrote  his  Epistle,  at  Phi- 
lippi  when  Polycarp  atldrcsscd  the  Church  there,  or  even  in 
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tbe  Cliurc]]  of  Rome,  to  vhieh  one  of  the  l^uatian  Epistlts 
19  dirertral. '  Hut  all  cuudid  scholars  must  coiiocdc  that  the 
episcopal  amingcinent,  in  the  form  dcscriWd,  may  be  tracod 
back  to  th»;  verj;^  of  the  AikwIoHc  age,  if  not  beyond,  mad 
that  early  in  the  second  century  it  had  beeome  widely  estab- 
lished. The  shorter  Qreek  Eptatles  uf  Ignatius  arc  pro- 
buhly  genuiiR'.  If  we  aocept  those,  or  even  the  three  Svriao 
Epistles  of  this  Father — the  three  which  are  found  In  a  Sy- 
riao  version,  and  in  the  form  tii  which  they  stand  there — we 
tnuHt  allow  that  the  precedeiire  nf  the  bishop  was  an  GStab- 
lished  feature  in  tht>  polity  of  the  churches  of  Antirwh  and 
Asia  l^Iinor,  in  the  firat  decside  of  the  second  century. 
There  i^  nothing  to  contradict  thin  suppoHitton.  Irenteiiit, 
who  wrote  in  the  last  fpiarter  of  the  century,  knows  of  no 
different  organization  of  the  Church  as  having  ever  exinted. 
He  even  erroneoasly  speaks  of  the  elders  who  bade  adieu  to 
Paid  at  Milctns  as  b«-ing  the  bishops  of  the  churches  alK)iit 
EphcaUM.'  The  biahop  is  called  a  presbyter  by  Ircnasus,  but 
the  presbyter  is  not  called  a  bishop.  Aa  far  as  he  is  coo- 
cerned,  vestiges  of  the  origiiml  identity  of  the  two  terms  and 
offices  have  mostly  diiappcareil ;  and  Irenteus,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  a  youth  in  thL>  middle  of  the  seconil  century. 
The  next  point  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  second 
century,  is  the  prominence  of  qiicstiona  relating  to  eo- 
oliaiaatieal  governiucnt.  As  the  terriU^ry  and  members  of 
tlkc  Church  were  enlarged,  as  perBceutions  became  more 
formidable,  ond  aS  heresies  and  dtviaiuiia  arose,  more  ut- 
t<^^ti(l^  was  directed  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  discipline. 
Whether  tcudcueios  of  thoupht  witbin  the  Church  itself, 
that  did  not  conduce  to  the  interests  of  a  pure  Christianity, 
especially  the  rise  of  a  sacenlotal  theory  of  the  ministry, 
may  not  have  acted  in  the  Hume  direction,  is  an  incjuiiy 

'  Thcwe  poinu  a,re  eanniclcred  in  ch-xrU.  of  lliLi  work. 
■  Aiiv.  UKr.,lII.xiT.S. 
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which  wc  have  no  oocaaioD  here  to  pursue.  Of  the  general 
fact  uf  iha  iiierfftsiiig  proniineucc  of  purely  ewlt-riia'^i icnl 
arnLflgcmentd,  after  wc  cross  ilie  bouiidarieg  of  the  second 
century,  lliere  is  no  dbiptite. 

Let  lis  turn  bow  to  tlu'  New  Tcslament,  beginning  with 
tlie  GoHpeltJ.  Here  we  6nd  einrcely  any  references  to  the 
lustier  of  church  organization.  The  %'ery  word  "church" 
(ixxXi^ata)  ncpiirs  hut  tHice,  aiidj  in  both  instances,  in  tlie 
Gosjiel  of  Matthew.  The  first  passage  is  the  {leclaration 
to  Peter,  in  hiH  c!iaracter  of  a  confestior  of  the  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God:  "On  rfiis  rock  will  I  build  my  church" 
(xvi.  18).  The  HtKwml  is  tlie  dintlion  to  report  the  offence 
ul  a  brother  diaciple  to  the  "church,"  in  cas«  he  p^yn  no 
becd  to  private  admonition  (xviii.  17).  The  term  cor- 
responding tn  "church"  (or  ixx^tjaia)  was  fmoiliur  to 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  a.s  denoting  the  congregation 
of  the  people.  Christ,  in  these  pa.'ieagea,  simply  imlirales 
that  Hia  lolluwei-aareto  be  united  tii  a  community  with  mu- 
tual rG5{)oi»ibilitiee, — a  community  which  its  enemies  will 
Dot  be  able  to  <h«troy.  Had  tlic  Gospels,  or  either  of  thrm, 
been  produced  in  the  .second  century,  it  is  improbable  that 
all  fomshadowinga  of  the  later  crclesiasticiam  would  have 
been  excluded  from  them.  The  state  of  things  whicli  these 
ajtliors  found  aWnt  them  would  have  been  thrown  back, 
in  M}nie  of  its  distinctive  luiturva,  into  the  earlier  perit^J,  or 
wouUI,  at  lea.'jt,  have  left  some  traces  upon  the  nnrrativc.  In 
the  book  of  Acts,  wc  have  a  record  of  eveiita  oc<mrrine  id 
the  Apoelolio  age.  It  la  worthy  of  remark  that  tlie  A  uthor 
giv«  oo  account  whatever  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
eldership,  the  first  B|)|>ointmerit  of  elders  in  the  church. 
This  ofBoc  appears,  in  the  conrsc  of  the  narrative,  a*  an  ex- 
isting fi-atupe  of  the  polity  of  the  church  at  Jcnisaleni.  and 
of  the  church  at  Antioch  ;  bnt  of  itsintrodiiction  the  writer 
baa  nothing  to  say.     A  later  writer,  casting  hia  eye  back 
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upon  tlic  AiK)8tolic  age,  would  liuv«  t>ccii  far  less  likely  to 
piuH  over  a  fuot  of  tliia  nature.  But  tlii^  puiiit  is  of  less 
moment.  Wliat  is  the  autual  [lolitj-  of  the  Church,  a»  de- 
acribiHl  by  tlie  Author  of  the  Acts?  It  shoulJ  be  rcmcm- 
bt:r(.-U  thiit  wo  have  ia  mind  novr,  not  formal  sititeiiients, 
but  incidcnul  allusions.  We  find  then  that  Luke  kuonra 
of  no  distinction  betwceti  the  bishop  and  the  elder.  The 
terfudarc  used  iiidideriininal''ly.  Apart  from  ihei^upcriDtcn- 
d«.'nc«  of  the  Apitstlc?,  the  eldemliip  is  the  highest  guveriiitig 
of&ue.  lie  deflcril>os  tlie  iiiter\"ic\v  of  Paul  wilh  the  elders 
of  tbcK|)hesiaDclmreli,at  Mileluti,  and  he  Htylcs  them,  or  re- 
ports  Paul  as  Btyling  thern,  "biMh(>|«."*  **Take  heed  to 
youreelvee,  and  to  all  the  dock  over  whioh  the  Holy  Gho^t 
hath  mtidc  yoa  biahojia" — "overseers'*  it  is  renden^I  in  our 
version.  As  befi)re  remarked,  lliis  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  conceptions  of  Irenseus,  who  was  born  ns  early  asabuut 
A.  D.  130,  and  from  the  Clnireh  conaiitulion  with  wiiteh  he 
had  btven  familiar  from  childhood,  that  he  imagines  thoeldcra 
at  Miletus  to  have  been  bishops  in  the  later,  more  re^trietcd 
meutiiiig  of  the  title,'  The  term  "bishupa"  ia  used  by 
Luke  in  an  entirely  unstudied  way,  and  it  is  connected 
with  no  explanation,  as  ic  might  have  been,  had  he  beea 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  conHtttution  of  the  Chumh  liud 
been,  in  thi«  particular,  modified.  It  in  obvious  that  whea 
he  wrote,  the  organization  of  the  Cliurch  bad  not  reached 
the  form  which  it  begun  toas-sume  at  the  oloso  of  the  A|)ne- 
tolic  age,  and  which  had  spread  lar  and  wide  early  in  the 
Becond  century.  The  epii^copate  of  which  Ignatioa,  as 
early  as  about  110  A.  D.,  makes  fo  mneh,  and  which  Ire* 
nieuH  and  his  contemporaries  connect  with  ttie  Apostles,  did 
uot  yet  exist. 

The  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  i«  recjognized  in 
'the  same  way  throughout  tlie  New  Testament  writings. 


'  Acto  zx.  17  nq. 


*AdT.II«'..in.>iT.a. 
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It  is  tho  "bisliops  ami  di-aoons"  of  the  Church  &t  Philippi, 
i»  noimwtioii  with  llie  other  members,  tluit  Frnil  and  Ttiu- 
otliy  !Ktitrpji3,'  Tlicre  are  two  cIjwscm  of  officer*,  and  the 
hij^lier  wear  tlie  episcopal  title.  In  writing  to  Timothy, 
Paul  stBtes  thu  qimlificiitiniiR  of  '*  bisliops"  and  "deatons," 
with  HO  tn«iilioii  of  imy  iiilvriQcdiuti]  offi  e  (J  Tim.iii.laeq.; 
V.  3  soq.).  Ptter  nffern  an  exhortation  to  the  ciders  of  the 
chun-heii  of  Asia  Minor,  that  tliL'y  should  tUBctiargc  faiith- 
fully  the  episcopal  duly  (iircaxoriouurtc}  committed  to  them.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thetie  piissages  indicnte  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  which  was  kitowa  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament writiirs.* 

Mareovcr,  what  is  said  of  tho  functions  of  the  different 
offieent  of  the  Churoli,  show^i  the  enrly  period  to  whioh  these 
writers  belonj;.  These  functions  did  not  remain  exactly 
the  saiMc.  New  prorojative^  an{\  duties  were  gnulually  at- 
tached to  the  several  oflicws.  This  is  not  so  niarket],  for  a 
wmt^iderable  time,  with  rcfefc-ncc  to  the  olTice  of  deiivon. 
Yet,  early  in  the  seoond  century,  an  important  dignity  ia 
asoribcil  to  the  deaooiij;  by  Ignatius,*  allhotij^h  tliey  did 
not  preach.*  Originally  tJiey  wereftlmnncrs  of  tlieChureh's 
boimty.  Tlie  uarrutive  in  the  Ads  informs  an  tliat  Uieir 
bi])iiiiess  was  to  "serve  tables'*  (Acts  vi.  2).  They  were  to 
diiitribiite  alnw  to  the  poor  and  sick.  Tla-y  proliably 
wail&I  upon  the  table  at  the  Feasts  of  Love,  and  at  the 
Lord's  Slipper  which  was  comnieniorated  in  connection  with 
them.  But  nowhere  iu  the  New  TestaiiK'nt  is  there  any 
intimation  that  a  higher,  or  a  diflcrcnt,  official  dnty  be- 
longed to  tt)em.     If  they  preached,  it  was  not  in  the  €:harac- 

t  Phil.  i.  1.  •  1  Peter  v.  2 

'  Tli«  ApocAljrpw  ia  rn  exMptlon,  M  the  "unguis"  da  not  denot« 
bishnpH.    8ce  LiKhtfix>i,  PkHiiipiani.  IGTivcq. 

*  Epiatl.  flrf.  ThtlL  ii  ,  lii.,  aii.  Map*,  ri,,  ad-  Smyrn.  »il. 
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ter  of  deacons,  or  in  virtue  of  lioWlng  this  offiw.  Tlieofficc 
of  presbyter  tWd  not  remain  uiwhangeJ.  Like  tlio  oorres- 
poniling  oflSce  in  Uie  synagogue,  it  vraa  originnlly  a  ruling 
function.  At  the  outset,  it  does  not  apjH-ai-  that  tli«  aUIers 
were  cliosea  with  primary  and  exprtss  reference  to  teach- 
ing; mucb  less  that  tlicy  were  exclusively  empowercKl  to 
fulfill  this  work.  Paul  ttmnb"  tlio  elders  who  lalmr  "  in 
word  and  doctrine."  that  is.  who  leach,  worthy  of  special 
estoein  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  Thin  {KiKsagc  implies  that  the  elders 
niij^^ht  not  all  engage  in  teaching.  Yet,  in  the  Kpistle  lo 
llic  Eph(»iuns,  the  same  pcrKmiit  are  <lusignatctl  "  ]ia.>Tt»ra 
and  teachers"  (Eph.  iv.  11) ;  and  Paul  cnunieratea  {I  Tim. 
ill.  2)  among  the  qualities  of  a  hl»hop  that  he  rliould  be 
"opt  to  tcauli."  We  ace,  from  those  passages,  how  the 
teaching  function  came  by  degrees  to  be  asfiociatcd  witli 
the  office  of  prcabytcr,  as  fl  necessary  clement.  In  the 
period  when  the  Acts  and  the  Kpistlcs  of  Paul  wct^  written, 
the  offi<»  is  ripening  into  that  form  which  it  afterwards 
wore.  Nq  writer  of  the  age  immediut^ly  following  that  of 
the  Apoetitt,  would  tliinh  of  specifying  the  ability  ti>  tench 
OS  a  desirable  c^iiulily  In  a  presbytHr  or  bi>^1iop,  sis  if  the 
office  might  bo  bestowed  on  those  not  exercUing  or  poR!)CS»> 
iug  this  gift. 

On  the  whole,  the  eccWia.ilic'Hl  arrangements  which  are 
brought  to  liijhl  in  the  iNcw  Testament  writings,  and  more 
partii!ularly  in  the  histories,  belong  to  an  earlit-r  era,  a 
lower  titrutuiii,  tlian  tliOBC  which  discover  themselves  in 
the  writers  of  the  seci>nd  century. 

III.  We  have  now  to  cuui^ider  the  heretical  parties 
which  sprang  up  in  the  early  Cbtin-h,  and  the  bt-aring  of 
these  phenomena  on  the  deleriuiiialiou  of  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament  books. 

The  two  Ibrniidabte  pervprsions  of  Chrwtianiiy,  against 
rkich  the  Church  had  to  struggle,  were  the  Ebionitic  or 
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Jiiilaitiiig,  and  tlie  Giio»^tic.  The  fonncr  emanated  from 
the  Jewiivti  Hide,  iuid  would  have  amalgamiitec]  Christintiity 
with  Judaism,  coiivcrtnt^  the  Churdi  itito  a  Jcnish  ^^ut. 
The  latter  was  the  fruit  of  speeulation,  largely  from 
hcatlicu  Kuurci-8^  and  would  have  turned  the  Cburuh  into  a 
philoHtiphic^I  Bch«K)l,  and  con Jbii iiditl  the  Gospel  in  a 
tttraiige  uulou  wuh  oth«r  religiuiiH,  aud  with  8[MH.-ulalive 
systems  a-lien  to  lis  imtui-e.  The  great  battle  of  tlie 
M'coad  tentury  was  willi  tlic  GnoatJos,  whose  various 
ImhIlts,  with  their  diffbreHt  schemes  of  doctrine,  are  fully 
dplincjitvd  on  the  [ng^  of  Ireriieu3,  anil  by  his  pupil 
Hippcilvtns.  Tlic  prwi-sc  date  of  the  Kbionitlc  separa- 
tion, whrn  thn  Judniicers  formed  thcmselvea  into  di.'^titict 
or^in ir^tionii  at  war  wiih  the  Church,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  There  is  do  doubt  that  the  dosiruo- 
tion  of  ihp  temple  by  Titns,  and  the  events  of  the  Jewish 
wur,  tendwl  to  pret-ipitutc  this  result.  The  drift  of  events 
wan  such  aa  lo  furcu  those  who  had  vluiigtothc  Mosaic 
observances  to  a  choit.'e  between  the  abandonment  of  them 
and  a  cualescencc  with  the  Gentile  churchee,  or  a  muvcnieot 
in  the  directinn  of  schism  and  isolation.  Ilegesippus,  the 
old  Jcwish-Chriatian  historian,  who  wrote  not  far  from  A. 
D.  150,  niahes  the  first  outbreaking  of  heresy  and  diviflioD 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  have  occurre-d  on  the  dtutb  of 
Simeon,  the  suanwsor  of  .ramiw.  in  A.  P.  108.'  Whatever 
mislakea  may  stand  In  eonnection  with  this  statement,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  chrono- 
logical dalntn.  Jiwlin,  tti  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  which 
VR9  written  not  long  af^er  the  decree  of  Hadriati,  forbidding 
Jewish  woR-hip  in  Jerusalem — tliat  is,  not  long  after  A.  D. 
130 — was  acquainted  with  both  tranches  of  the  Judairing 
faction,  tbc  Nazarenes,  and  the  litricter  Kbionitcs. ' 

>  F.i.«l»iu»,  H.  E.,  iii.  32. 

■  Di4il.  c.  Trypho.  46,  4S.    Bee  bekm,  p.  49SL 
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GnosticiAin,  hovrcver  ohscarc  and  varied  in  some  of  the 
forms  wbifli  it  aseumed,  wsis  marked  bv  tcrtnin  distinct 
ftatitres.  It  was  the  ofBipring  of  a  pnrrly  practical  and 
partly  speouIativG  U'ndoiH'v,  now  tlie  oiu'  tlument,  and  now 
till!  other,  having  the  prepiindt-'nintM.  Tlie  desire  to  pry  into 
tJie  mystery  of  cnatlon  and  the  mystery  of  evil,  was  one 
prrvBiliiigchanu!teriKticof  (hia  herwiy.  Evil  was  A^«o<^'iut(!d 
with  matter.     Henoe  matter  was  cut  off  from  anv  relation 

■ 

to  the  Supreme  God.  This  was  one  cnroltary;  and  as- 
ceticism which,  by  a  natural  oscilliition,  might  pass  into 
the  op[j<)site  extreme  of  aiiliiinmian  self-indulgetioe,  was 
another  oouscij^ucnce  of  tlie  vii-w  taken  of  the  material  side 
of  our  being.  Grnostlcism  boasted  of  a  **  wisdom  "— 
p^ez — [teculiar  to  itn  v«)tnrieH;  a  higher  itwiglit  into  divin« 
thing!*.  This  was  ita  first  note.  It  would  thus  create  an 
oligarchy  of  philnHoplieni  or  devotees.  In  this  particular, 
it  stood  upon  a  level  with  hcallicn  phlloaophy  generally, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Go8i>el.  Secondly,  the  finostica 
agreed  in  attributing  the  tt-orld  in  which  we  live  to  an 
Angel,  or  a  Demiuivr,  inferior  to  the  infinite  God.  To 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  ineffable  One,  wlin  is 
elevated  al)ove  all  contact  with  matter,  they  laid  hold  of 
tlie  notion  of  emanation,  and  postulated  a  series  of  I)cing3 
standing  in  genetic  connection  with  one  another — forming 
a  chain  which  proeeedeil  from  the  supreme  Deity,  but  the 
links  of  wliichj  the  farther  they  desoendi'd,  were  more 
and  more  scparaleil  from  His  pure  essence.  To  one 
of  these;  lower  l)eiiigs,  the  present  order  of  things,  to  which 
we  belong,  was  attributed.  He  was  the  Oixl  of  the  Jews, 
who  wiu)  conceived  of  cither  as  carrying  out,  thongh  im- 
perfectly, in  imrtial  ignorance,  the  destigiis  of  tlic  Supreme, 
or  a»  in  Satanic  hostility  to  Hiiu.  The  end  and  goal  of 
alt  aspiration  is  deliverance  from  the  bondii  of  mutter  and 
of  tlie  Demiurge.  The  Gnostic  antipatliy  to  matter,  and 
25 
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the  dualism  involved  in  it,  cxteiidul  its  Influence  to  the 
conception  of  Christ's  person.  The  liurnnn  Jcsiia  wa»  !ti'|>- 
arated  from  the  Heavenly  Christ,  so  tliat  in  the  room  of  a 
real  inearnution,  there  was  a  temporary  conjunction  of  tbe 
two.  I)iM:etisra,  in  the  lliriu  of  a  theory  that  He  wore  the 
mere  sciuhlanee  of  a  body,  waa  the  fijal  outoome  of  tUia 
mclho<i  of  5})eralntion. 

In  Gnotfticism  uf  tiie  lesa  radioil  type — that  type  whicli 
ma<le  the  Demiurge  inferior,  but  not  antagonistic,  to  the 
Supreme  God — several  phases  or  gnKlatiooa  may  be  dia- 
tinguishcd. 

Ccrinthup,  the  first  noted  lender  in  this  heretical  move- 
ment, was  active  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century.  He  cnmc  front  Alexandria.  He  held 
that  below  the  Supreme  Deity  is  a  series  of  an^cols,  one 
of  whom,  who  wa.'i  ignorant  of  the  Most  High  God,  was 
the  Creator  of  the  world  by  whom  Llie  Mii^io  Law  waa 
given  to  the  Jews. '  Je«us  he  held  to  be  the  son  of  Ji»eph 
and  Mary.  With  him,  at  his  h&ptism,  the  hitivenly 
Christ  uuit«<I  Him.<<elf,  but  continued  with  him  only  up 
to  tlie  time  when  Hw  sufferings  commenced.  With  tlieae 
GnoAtic  characteristics  were  blended  Judaic  pectdiarities. 
His  concpptinn  of  Christ  was  Kbinnitir.  He  is  ^upIlOHM^ 
to  have  Lticluded  in  hi&  system  tlie  practice  of  circumoisiou 
ajid  the  obFTcrvanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  And  hiAnenHuoiiA  Chili- 
asm,  or  theory  of  an  earthly  Milleuuium,'  was  thoroughly 
Judaic  in  its  character,  and  utterly  diverse  from  the  later 
forma  of  Qoostioifim.     The  (jnosticism  of  Cerinthus  was 


■  Kt  CvrintliDH  iiiteni  qiiidnm  in  Ana  non  k  prima  D*o  fii>ctani  m»m 
tnun'Iiiin  doiiiit,  lO^  II  rirliilc  (iiiulaiu  vaUli-  *o]innitii  vl  i1tiitaiit«  id>  Ml 
Iiriiii'JpaliiAU',  qiiiR  Mt  dupcr  univena,  ci  ignoraiiio  cum,  qui  eat  flupcr 
omnin.  Dciiin.  Trcn.,  Adr,  ITrrr.,  1,  xivi.  1 :  cf,  Hippol^l.,  Rtf.  oim. 
Ilxr.,  vii-  31.  X.  l^i  TvrlulIUi),  c/«  J\'rtcript.,  Ui. 

■  Caii»,  ap.  Euneb,  H.  £.  iii.  28,  Diooyi.  Atexandr.  ap.  Euseb.  JT.  £ 
Ui.  2S. 


some  of  il»  iiuiiii  poiiite,  Judai«.  It  liitd  certain 
features  strongly  akin  to  tite  cliaract«ristic8  of  the  sect  of 
EescDCR.  Whether  adherents  of  this  sect  hu(l  made  their 
way  into  Asia  Minor,  or  whether  the  phenomena  which  we 
huvc  in  uiind,  apranj;  up  independently,  from  a,  kindred 
tendency,  it  is  clear  that  a  eort  of  GnosticiBro  which  may 
ho  t«ruieH  E^^eoian,  appeared  there  iii  the  hitter  part  of  the 
first  century. 

If  now  we  go  forward  into  the  second  century,  wc  find 
in  the  systems  ofBnsilideg,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  nlmnt 
A.  1>.,  125,  nntl  of  VulentitiuH,  who  came  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome  about  a.  d.  140,  an  obvious  and  drndt-*!  atlviuipe 
upon  (iie  comparatively  tiimple  scheme  of  Ccrintiius.  The 
demiurge  i)^  still  the  instrument,  and  not  thco|>j>oneiit,  of  the 
Supreme,  and  the  two  dinpenHatiotis  are  not  yet  represented 
as  absolutely  autap;t)nistic  to  one  another.  But  the  pecu- 
liar Ebionitic  and  Judaic  features  of  the  doctrine  of  Cerln- 
thu9  are  dropped.  A  vast  and  com  plica  ti-id  eyntera  of 
6H  per-terrestrial  beings,  of  whom  the  demiurge  is  one,  are 
called  into  exiateiSL-c. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  are  not  traces  of  Gnos- 
tic phenomena,  which  prccx*dc  Ceriutliiis, — that  ia  to  say, 
which  are  less  developed  and  coherent  than  tli«  dogmas  of 
this  hercsiarch.  Now  such  phenomena,  gnostic  opinions  in 
the  germ,  do  actually  appear  in  certuiu  books  of  the  New 
Testament  We  leave  out  of  coatideratlon  here  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  where  the  incipient  heresy  is  phiinly  deline- 
ated and  ooiidemued.  We  confiuc  our  atfetiUon  to  the 
Episttcs  to  the  Colosstans  and  to  the  Ephe»ians.  Espe- 
cially in  the  former  of  ihiae  EpUttcs  we  find  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  censures  a  class  of  errorists  who  are  notsepa- 
ratul  from  the  Church,  but  who  cherish  and  inctil(;atc  no- 
tions evidently  Gnoetioal  in  their  character. '     They  pre- 

*  Comii«rr<  Praf.  Ugbtlbol,  CbtaeakiM,  p.  96  seq.     It  lit  lru«  thai  tbe 
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tender!  to  ft  "vrisclom"  above  that  of  the  generality  of 
disciples.^  Thwre  wait  an  &iige1oli)gy,  nnd  n  wortfhip  of 
aiigoU,  on  which  the  Apnetle  inimudverts  with  severi^. 
Ami  therv  gruw  out  of  the  dualiKtic;  ihenry  of  tlip!**'  pcrsoita 
an  a^icetici^m  which  Paul  likewise  CJUiuk'iniiK,  huiI  which  is 
br  no  meaiiK  limited  to  the  austerities  for  which  a  warnuit 
mi{!;ht  be  sought  in  the  Mosaic  law.  lu  the  book  of  Rnvc- 
latii)ii,  which  wai*  wrillen  tiut  far  frcitii  the  date  of  (lie 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  aod  in  tbe  region  to  which  this 
ICpii^tle  wa.s  .<tent,  the  Kime  false  Kpet^ulation  i»  noticed  ax  (he 
8uum>  of  au  aniinomian  liceuse. ' 

We  may  diMtingiiirth,  then,  llicee  three  stages  in  the  Gnns- 
tic  ilcvclopmcnt,  the  geriuinant  Gnoeticism  comlmted  in  the 
Ejjistle  to  the  CuloBsians.  the  av'stem  ofCennthus,  and  the 
ai]l>sit[ui:tit  uygtums  of  Biuilidcs,  VjJciiUnua,aiid  tlteir  fol- 
lowers. 

What  light  do  the  successive  pliasra  of  Gnoflticipni  throw 
upon  the  diitu  of  tliti  Xew  IVstanteiit  htHtonis?  The  first 
three  Gofipels  and  th«  Act«  arc  silent  u|>on  this  heresy. 
It'it  according  to  the  coclcsiostlcal  tradiliun,  which  on  this 
point  tlicra  is  no  fuffioieot  reason  to  distrusL,  the  Aptstte 
John  pcrsonolly  knew  and  personally  opposed  Cerinthua.' 

When  we  open  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  First  Epirtle 
of  John,  we  see  that  doctrines  directly  hostile  to  those  at- 
triboteit  to  Cerinthns  are  emphatically  nswrtcd.  The  re- 
ality of  the  incamation  is  affirmed,  and  tho»  who  deny 

Ki--nii!iicn<M<  of  the  Epp.  to  the  C<>lr«iiiiui  and  Uie  C|tli(.vinna  Iim  hem 
qii^Minntyl  br  variniu  German  erillM.  but  on  quite  imufliL'ieiii  |[roiinil>i. 
Sm  Retim,  Gfith-  i.  k»iliy*n  Sfirfjfend.  .V.  7'.  i.  107  ooq..  when  the 
{■rooboflhc  rmilinc  aiiLhor^tip  ttn  cuiivliiulngljr  ilUcd. 

'Sacthc  iofcrcnc«>  in  Lighlfogt,  JW.,  p.  lOO. 

■  Rot,  li.  14,  20-22      Cf.  2  Pet*r,  ii.  10  .f^.;  Jude  8. 

*  Irenvius  III.  iii.  4.  T1i«  tuiecilule  at  tlie  Apoxlo  meelinK  Cerinthui 
in  n  hntli,  wai*  di:rlTcd  frviu  Polvcaip*  idough  not  dirvcciv  mmiDanii-alcd 
lo  Ikiunm  luDuelf:  '  El  ntstqui  audlcmnt  Mini  dicuitpni,"  etc 
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that  Christ  Iios  come  in  the  flfsh  are  deiioiiiired  as  havlnj; 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  Tlie  st»temeiit  of  the  FalUera 
tlmt  Jnlin  had  iit  miud  the  errors  of  Ct.-rinthii8  is  mrrobo- 
rated  by  the  contents  of  these  writings.  Moreover,  the 
conreption  of  Clirist  which  the  Johaimiac  wrJtingH  present, 
is  the  same  as  that  whii;h  Paul  heltl  up  In  the  Kjiii^tle  to  (he 
Coloesiaiis^  as  au  antiJotc  to  tbc  uotiou  of  uugclic  inciliatora 
with  which  the  Gno&tics  peopled  the  "  pleroma.'"  The  the- 
ology of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  of  the  1st  Einstic  of  John, 
ia  its  beariDg  on  the  Gnostic  errors,  is  just  what  we  should 
expect,  if  those  writings  wore  composed,  m  the  Church  tm- 
<lition  aPiirmH,  between  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  CoIoB- 
eians  and  the  close  of  the  first  ecntnpy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  internal  features  of  the  Basilidliin  and  Valpntitiiaa 
sehools,  belong  to  a  later  epoeh  ;  utid  llioy  are  stieh,  more- 
over, a.1  prcRup|K»e  an  a<<<]iiHTntflncc  on  the  part  of  their 
authors  with  the  Johunnino  writings.  They  borrow  the 
idefw  and  phmseology  of  John,  and  interweave  tbcm,  in  a 
distorted  form,  into  their  complex  and  fantaxtic  creations.^ 

'  80  ju'IgM  «uch  •  critic  u  Ufiaiui.    See  bia  article  Gnotit,  in  Scbeo- 
kel'a  Bibvl-Loxicon,  f.  W. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  CBinCAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  KEW  TE3TAMEKT 
BJSTORIES. 

The  Bcriptnrw  have  never  failed  to  manifest  tlielr  unique 
and  transcendent  power  wherever  there  are  minds  at  at! 
Buaccptible  to  tlte  infliienoe  of  moral  and  religioTi?  truth. 
There  is  no  higher  evidence  of  Inspirntion  than  this  ability 
"in  find  tLS,"  m  Coleridge  has  expr(>iH(>tl  it,  in  the  dnipeAt 
wants,  the  seoret  Bins,  and  ttie  profound  aspirations  of  the 
Bonl.  But  while  this  effect  of  the  Bible  is  general,  the  tho- 
rough and  erilieal  study  of  the  Book  has  been  confined  to 
certain  limes,  and  lo  conijmrntively  few  individuals.  There 
were  scholars  in  the  nncient  Cburph.  Orig«n,  Jerome,  Chry- 
Bostoni,  Theodore,  Theiwlifrel,  and  other  nsmes  that  uiight 
prnp«?rly  l>e  associate*!  wilh  these,  stand  high  on  the  mil 
of  Biblitail  gtudonta.  Bui  Uirough  the  long  period  of  the 
miildle  ages,  critiriRm  Wns  dormant.  The  scholnstic  theo- 
logians were  loo  ignorant  of  the  Inngnagen  and  of  history 
to  acsTompIish  any  thing  of  im[)ortance  in  this  province  of 
tudy.  With  the  revival  (jf  learning,  tlic  Scriptures  be- 
'gan  once  more  to  be  examined  in  a  scholarly  spirit.  The 
Reformation  was  largely  due  to  this  study,  which  the  Re- 
naissance hud  awakened.  M<;n  like  Rvuchlin  and  Erasmus 
paved  the  way  for  Luther,  Melanchthon.aiid  Calvin.  But 
at  the  RtTorioation,  the  Bilde  was  acknowledged  alike  by 
both  the  ^reat  [urties,  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  conflict  brtwoen  them  turned  on  the  qnestiou 
whtrther  the  mediieval  system  of  doctrine  was,  or  was  uot» 


_  turcs,  find  the  further  question  vrho- 
tlKT  tlifi  i liter pretflt ions  decrewl  by  the  Churcli  wero  bind- 
ing on  the  iiuJividusl.  But  when  the  authority  of  traditloo 
was  oast  away,  and  the  right  of  the  Chiipch  and  of  the  Pope 
to  dictate  the  iiilerprotatioti  of  tho  Snt-red  BooUs  was  dc- 
nifld,  the  effect  mnst  be  to  conwntmte  attention  apon  tlie 
Bible,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  stiidi^>d  by  Protisitant*  with 
au  ali*orbing  earnestness.  Keligioiis  feeling,  with  the  io- 
telleetuuE  awakeniTig  that  attended  it,  fuuld  not  Ihil  to 
turn  inquiry  in  this  direction.  Yet  the  contestsof  the  six- 
tectilh  and  seventeenth  oeuturieB  were  mainly  doctriniil. 
For  difipassionate,  scholarly  resMirch  upon  matters  not 
directly  involved  in  the  great  controveniy,  there  was  not  no 
much  call,  nor  was  the  temper  of  the  times  favorable  ibr 
work  of  this  kind.  The  various  religious  parties  were  soon 
busy  in  formulating  their  tenets,  and  in  embodying  them 
in  creeds.  The  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
was  largely  rntionullstlc  in  its  spirit;  but  this  lietrayed 
itself  prinmpaljy  in  tlio  attitude  asaumed  towards  the  doo 
trlnul  and  ethiral  teaching  of  the  Church.  LutlxT, 
although  hiis  whole  toite,  his  whole  philosophy  of  religion, 
was  antftgonistio  to  what  is  i)roi)erIy  called  Rationalism, 
expn^ned  himself  witli  characteristic  freedom  uj>on  qnea- 
tionit  relating  to  the  canon,  and  to  the  relative  uiorit  of  the 
books  Uial  enter  into  it.  .ilnd  thcee  opiniona,  he  did  not 
hfflitate,  with  a  frankness  equally  ohameteristic,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  prefaces  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
reraarke  of  this  nature  bad  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
gj'sitema  of  Proteetant  thet)l<^  ia  the  period  that  ensued. 
The  Bible  having  l>eon  maile  the  Rule  of  Faith,  nothing 
WIL4  tolerated  that  \va»  itupposed  to  imply  an?  sort  of 
blemish  in  it,  or  any  po^ihle  doubt  as  to  what  books  really 
belong  to  it.  Calvin,  noJwitlislanding  Iiis  dogmiitir  rigor, 
had  muoh  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  scliolar,  and  not  seldom 
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sKowe  in  his  oommeiifariei  a  mnnly  freeHom  from  l>uiKlage 
to  the  letter.  But  to  tlic  distinguished  ArminiaD  scluilars 
Orotiiu,  Le  Clerr,  and  their  associates,  belongs  tlie  credit  of 
being  jiioDccre  iu  dlrL-ciIug  the  miiiglLHl  lights  of  philo- 
logf  and  history,  in  a  Brientifie  Hpirit,  ujioii  tiie  Scriptures, 
mid  upon  tlie  liternturc  uf  tlie  early  Church.  Since  the 
bc^iniiiiig  of  the  eighteenth  wntury,  or  from  the  time  of 
licibiiiUt,  tliB  relation  of  «;ienaj — taking  the  term  in  the 
briMtdest  sense,  as  the  synonym  of  kuovrled^  ueeumtely 
afioertaincd  by  natural  moans — 1o  th«  Bible,  nnd  to 
Kevealed  Religion,  haa  been,  whether  eonsciouily,  or 
not,  the  one  priQcipal  thera«  of  philosophical  and  tho- 
olt^ical  diacuseion.  One  branch  of  this  eoniprehensive 
inquiry  is  Criticism — the  investigation  of  the  origin,  au- 
thor^^hip,  and  meaning  of  the  several  boolts  of  the  Bihle, 
and  of  tlio  credibility  of  tho  history  which  it  contains. 
Germany  is  the  eoiintry  where,  for  a  century  past,  theso 
RtudieB  have  SoUrishcd  most.  That  they  are  to^itimat« 
and  noceasary,  no  Protestant  can  deny.  Surely  the  liniits 
of  the  ennon,  and  tho  m''anint!  and  eredibility  of  SeripMire, 
mu-t  l»e  dttermiuai  by  autiiority,  or  by  investigation.  Re- 
jecting the  inlnllibility  of  tradition,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  tt)  delermine  these  questions  by  hi)»torieaI  and 
philological  »eieneo.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  rieh  eoutri- 
bulions  to  knowledge,  in  tliis  department,  have  been  made, 
by  tho  scholars  of  Germany,  and  iu  other  countries  where 
of  late  the  name  spirit  of  investigation  has  arisen.  If  there 
havD  been  rash  hypothesea  without  number,  uncertified 
conjectnna*  presumptuously  put  forward  as  established 
truth,  speculation*  of  a  Pantheistic  or  Atheistic  Rational- 
ism arrogating  the  name  of  st-ience,  and  bending  hislory 
and  scripture  to  conforni  lo  its  theoretic  bias,  there  have 
been,  also,  on  (he  other  hand,  an  exhaustive  rew'an'h,  a 
patient  invcBtigatioa  of  every  monament  of  the  part  that 
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cnnKI  tlirow  a  ray  of  light  n|ion  the  Bcriptiiree.  ami  np(Hi 
the  origin  of  <JhriHtiuiiity,  ulhI  nut  uritmjuL'iitl/u  just  und 
disoriminatiiig  juJguieiit,  which  have  yieldeil  tlie  most 
valuable  fruits.  Honor  to  the  schulura  who  have  spetib 
tli<?ir  livf's  in  tlic  uiivi-eai'i«<i  eUurt  to  elucidate  tiie  doua- 
inunta  of  the  Clin'atiaii  religion  I 

Afl  rfgiinls  the  ci-Mlibilily  uftlie  Gospel  history-,  it  ought 
to  he  clmrl^  umltrstood  that  the  inoUt-rn  attat-k  by  Baur, 
Straii.-^,  Zullcr  ami  others,  is  foiiinlo<l  u|nni  an  H  priori  as- 
gumption.  It  it  taken  for  granteil  bcforchaml  that  what- 
ever h  supernatural  in  uiihistorlcfll.  The  te^limony  into 
vhich  a  miracle  eoters  is  atampod  at  onoe  n«  in<?rr<lihlo. 
Cbriatlanity,  it  vras  assumed,  was  an  evolution  of  thought 
uiKHithe  natural  piano  At  a  later  dnr,  Straoi^s  fpll  into 
a  materialistic  w:iy  of  thinlcing,  which  rendtToiI  him  if 
pneeihie,  more  deaf  to  all  tho  evidence  which,  if  ndmitre*!, 
imjiliw  the  Bujiermitunil.  From  the  poi't  of  view  taken 
by  (he  slceptiwtl  Hehool,  therefuro,  tlto  New  T<-Bta.meiit  him 
tories,  so  far  as  ihoy  relatft  to  the  wonderful  works  of 
Christ,  and  His  R(■^u^rt!eti'tn,  and  Manifestation  to  His  Dis- 
eiplea  after  Hia  drath,  riiist  he  discredited.  But  tlicir  prin- 
ciple, or  pn^udiee,  earniat  the  negative  eritirs  farih^T.  It 
mui^t  affeet  their  jndgtiicnt  as  to  ihe  aulhorv}k!p  of  tho 
narrativeH  whieli  record  the  miraciles.  It  is  rend«nxl  difli- 
uult  to  helieve,  if  nut  <[ulte  Impnihable.  that  ihf^  histories 
emanate  from  AjKBtles,  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  Je«U8. 
The  riiythM,  or  tlie  consciously  invent«l  Btories,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  theologieal  "  tendency"  iu  the  primitive  Chiireh, 
cannot  well  he  ascrilted  to  Ihe  imme<]iate  followers  of 
Christ.  The  tact  that  the  New  Testament  histonei^  eon- 
tain  aeeouiitM  of  miracles,  aUn  t«iida  to  weaken  and  viliat«) 
their  general  authority,  in  the  nrimutlon  of  the  skeptical 


urtil  elements  embraced  in  tlieir  books,  mak««  them  leeB 
entitled  Co  truut  in  tlieir  retioid  uf  ordiDary  events  into 
wliLcIi  the  mirnele  doen  not  enter.  Such  are  the  oonae' 
queiiLts,  the  lu^it-at  and  actual  oonseqiienoes,  of  the  prepo*- 
sossion  with  which  the  critics  to  wliom  wo  refur  approach 
the  New  TefltaiueiiL  writings.  How  different  tlio  posture 
of  those  wlio  put  no  such  ban  upon  the  supernatiiml,  but 
whose  miudx  are  open  to  recDfpiizv  a  divine  and  miractt- 
lous  element  in  the  origination  of  Christianity!  This 
divensity  w  well  «et  forth  in  a  paaeage  of  Nennder,  in  which 
lie  iJ*  8|)eaking  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  on  the  road  to 
l)nmasc;iw  ;  '•  A  tmiisaction  like  this,  from  its  very  nature, 
will  never  admit  of  being  proved  in  a  way  that  is  uwirei*- 
sal/y  convincing.  In  onlcr  to  be  recognized  in  ila  reality, 
it  is  rt-quiait*;  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  from  a  ceruin 
point  of  view.  Wh(»cver  is  a  stranger  to  tliia,  must  of 
nifcssity  struggle  against  admitiing  the  fac^t.  In  truth,  for 
hi;<l4iry  tii  gcni-ral  tlierc  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical 
demotistratioi) :  faith,  tmet,  is  always  called  into  requisi- 
tion in  the  rw^cignition  of  historlrat  truth.  The  only  ijnes- 
tion  13,  wbettier  there  is  adequate  ground  for  it,  or  more 
thnt  rliallcngeA  doubt.  The  decision  depends  upon  the 
understanding  nf  the  fart«,  and  of  the  whole  province  to 
which  they  belong.  The  provocation  to  doubt  is  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  tranfiactions  in 
question,  and  of  the  peculiar  province  to  wliidi  tlicy  per- 
tain, is  foreign  to  the  spirit  oC  ihe  olwcrver,  and  the  leas 
these  transnclions  arc  capable  of  iK-irig  judged  by  (lie  stan- 
dard to  wliicb  he  is  aoeiLStomcd,  and  from  the  circle  of 
exiKTienre  familiar  to  him.  fttill  mopo  Ib  the  remark  ap- 
piiaiblc  to  traupoctiona  which  follow  another  law  than  that 
of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in  which  a  eupernat- 
ural  element  is  involvwl.  Whoever  thinks  that  everything 
must  be  explained  l>y  natural  laws,  being  resolved  to  reoog- 
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niie  nothing  mipornatural,  und  U  forced  to  take  (his  ground 
bv  Ilia  wliulc  (ilii!o3oi)liical  oysteia,  will  feel  liiiiiaclf  oom- 
pellud  to  refcr^  sIao,  the  huiUiry  of  Paul's  ootiverstoti  to 
those  oommoii  laws  of  nature,  and  to  d«iiy  awa/  everything 
tliat  up[>03e3  thom.  It  would  Ui  in  voiq  to  dispute  with 
him  about  npucial  jiointa  where  the  uuderlytng  principle  of 
hia  whole  theory  has  predetermiiied  the  couew  of  Uia  in- 
quiry and  its  results.'" 

Connected  with  the  unscientific  assumption  first  iiotiocd, 
other  assumptions  were  iidoplcd  by  tlie  Tubingen  school 
wbtcli  are  eqimlly  uni^ound.  It  was  a-toumeci  that  Christ- 
ianity ia  an  evolution  of  thought  aucording  to  the  solwme 
of  the  Hegelian  logiu,  wliere  it  is  held  aa  a  law  that  a 
doctrine  in  an  undevE>loi>od  form  must  divarit-ate  into  two 
oppo^ites,  to  bo  recoinbine<l  nfttT^mnls  in  a  hiyher  unity. 
ThuH  it  was  a^umfnl  that  PauMnism,  and  the  sharply  de- 
fined Jiiduixing  system  nttributecl  to  Peter,  were  the  on- 
tagoniiiiici  ty|x«  of  opinion  which  sprang  out  of  the  good  of 
doctrine  planted  by  Christ,  and  whith  were  reunited  in  the 
old  Catholic  Theology,  the  evangellenl  legaligm  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  seooud  t^enlury.  The  primitive  fomi  of  Chri»- 
tianity,  the  teaching  of  Christ  HimBelf,  waa  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  Ebionitism,  and  wad  descrilx-d  by  the 
Tubingen  critics  in  such  a  way  as  to  st^ud  in  no  pen^i-pti- 
ble  genetic  relation  to  the  system  of  P;iul.  This  contracted 
idea  of  the  sc-ope  and  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesuit,  trhich 
finds  no  real  link  of  fstnnertion  Itetween  the  FuuiuUr  of 
Christianity  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
errors  in  the  TUbliigen  school.  The  Tijbingun  theory  can 
be  nupportcd  only  by  malcing  the  Gospels  the  creations  of 
a  doctrinal  or  speculative  tendency,  «mcciv»I  of  as  shaping 
and  <»Ioring  farts  to  miit  its  own  ends.  When  brought  to 
the  test,  this  theory  of  the  GospeU  breaUti  down  signally. 
>  PtUni.  n.  L«It.  d.  Kircbo,  f.  1S4. 
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The  First  Gospel,  the  Jutlrao-Clirifitinn  Gnttpt^l,  as  it  is 
pnmuuaueil,  contains  a  variety  of  pagsagc^  in  wliicli  the 
catholic  ientuna  of  Cliristianity  are  set  fortli  most  impre»- 
sively,  so  [III- limes  in  strikirig  agreement  witb  tlie  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Paul.'  Tlie  lioma-je  paid  by  the  heathea 
M:igi  to  CItrijit  is  one  of  the  first  incidents  whiuh  it 
N-wirils  (ii.  1-11).  Tlie  stipplantiiig  of  the  Jews  liy  the 
hejitlien  is  even  impiletl  in  a  drelaration  (jnoted  from 
John  the  Baptist  (lii.  9j[.  Murk,  to  wliieli  the  TUbin- 
gen  critics  ascribefJ  a  late,  date,  and  a  neutrality  between 
the  oppotiing  tendenc-ies  wliieh  \h  the  reHutt  of  an  avoid- 
ance of  extremes  already  deveIo|ied,  Is  not  only  wrongly 
plarcil  by  them  Rhronnlogiralty,  but  dnrs  not  mistain 
this  chamcter  of  purpojied  neutfulitv  which  ia  attributed 
to  it.  Nor  diies  the  Gosjiel  of  Luke  submit  to  the 
ProcriiKtean  bed  which  in  framed  for  it.  lb  contains 
paesafjea  not  a  few,  wliirh  a  theological  partisan  of  the  cha- 
rnrter  with  wliirli  llie  Author  is  crediteil  roiild  never  have 
introduced.  The  contents  of  each  of  these  Giisptds  fiirbid 
the  aaRumption  of  a  dt>ctrlnul  purjiose  operating  in  the 
manner  claimed,  and  vindimte  their  character  ns  lianest 
histories.  This  is  not  the  oonclusion  of  any  extreme  achool 
of  opinion ;  it  is  the  deliberate  ju<Ij;mcnt  of  critics  like 
Hutlzmaim,  Retiiwi,  nnd  Nraiij;(dd,  wlio  on  initny  questions 
of  criticism  and  of  theology  are  at  a  wide  variance  from 
traditional  opinions.  "Our  Matthew,  is  to  be  sure,  written 
by  a  Jewish  Christian  for  Jewish  Chrislian-*;"  "but  he 
has  given  us  no  Jewish  Christian  doctrinal  product  (icn- 
dciii»chri!t).'' *  ''The  words  of  Jf«U9,  quoted  in.  Mat- 
ihevf,  which  form  tlie  doctrinal  kernel  of  the  book,  arc  oot 

»MUl.  Ed».  14.  nviii.  39.  tIU.  12,  is.  1  wq.,  xxi.  2S.  33;  inii.  40. 
znit-  S3;  ix-  It  «cq.,  xii.  8,  xiii.  31.  Cf.  Etiay»  on  t/ie  Supirmot.  Oiijin 
^  CknAvia^  p.  21A-21.'>.  Hti'l  lU'tiKo,  Gaeh  d.  hntig.  Sclir\/t^  p.  105. 

1  Mangold  in  Blcck**  EM.,  pp.  342, 313. 
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Bclcctod  Iq  the  slightest  degree  from  timt  point  of  view  "— 
that  of  tlio  Pttlcstiaian  JcwisU  Cliriotianity — "  but  go 
b«yoocl  it  ia  a  hundred  plaoes^  aud  bcspcuk  m  much  the 
more  the  faitlifulncss  of  the  trudltion." '  Murk  han  de- 
cidedly outgrown  Jiidiiism,  ''  biit  no  dogmatic  tendency 
can  on  thie  account  be  saddled  upon  hja  Hcprosctitatign 
of  the  G<vsp<>l  hifltory,  tt»  long  a»  it  U  not  shown  thut 
Christ  HimHcIf  did  nut  rise  above  Jii(ltiii<m,  and  tliat 
tlic  Jewish  Chrifitian  Muttliuw  looks  upon  Chriftliariity 
Ds  a  deveioptuent  within  the  limits  of  Judiiisin."'  In 
Liiko  "  uot  only  docs  the  history  of  Jesus  get  in  geu- 
erel  no  other  signiQcnnce  than  in  Matthew ;  nowhere  docs 
the  design  betray  itself  to  set  aside  or  to  overcome  an 
imperfect  religions  undprsiaiidtng  of  it.  On  rhe  nontrary, 
there  (K-('Lir  numerous  words  and  acta,  drawn  from  ihe  geu- 
er»l  tradition,  whic^h,  when  literally  taken,  rather  bear  on 
them  a  Jewish  Christian  tone.  But  here  it  will  he  nearest 
the  truth  to  affirm  that  not  a  parly  feeHug,  but  the  mo^t 
indei»endcnt  historical  research,  or,  if  one  prefer  it,  a  thirst 
ibr  the  fuUest  possible  in  formation,  has  rollected  together 
the  matter."  *  As  far  as  the  firat  three  Go«|»els  are  con- 
cerned, the  impeachment  of  their  historical  credibility  hy 
the  imputation  of  a  theological  bias,  or  a  jiartisan  doctri* 
nal  end,  to  their  anthore,  ha«  been  utterly  overtlimwn  on 
the  field  of  criticism.  The  book  of  A(rt8  is  of  a  piece  in 
this  respect  with  the  Third  Giapel.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  there  will  not  eventually  be  as  great  a  degree  of 
conpurrencc  in  favor  of  the  historical  tTedibility  uf  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  theological 
"  tciideiK-y"  creating  or  warping  facts  for  its  aupjwrt. 

The  sehool  of  which  Strausa  is  the  most  fomoiis  repre- 
aentative,  have  carried  on  their  war  agoiust  the  Evangcl- 

'  RdMs  p.  IIH.  '  Mangold,  p.  342  ;  cf.  Huluniiuin.  p.  394  Mq. 
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istd  by  sophistical  meaim.  Tlie  aim  haa  \>eea  to  convict 
the  GoL^peU  uf  lucoustfttenc/  and  coiitradictioa  to  suuh  ao 
exteut  as  to  make  them  untrustworthy,  and  to  render  tlie 
life  of  Jesus,  ht-yoiid  the  most  geucral  outlines,  utterly 
otwcure  and  uncertain.  One  of  the  Evangelists  is  used  to 
jlisprove  tijc  atatcmeut  of  another  ;  and  the  second,  iti  (urn, 
IS  im|)eached  on  the  aiitliurity  of  the  first.  The  limt  Lite 
of  Christ  hy  StrauaSj  Im  priuclpal  work,  ia  full  of  cxwn- 
plcH  uf  tliis  circular  reafioning.  But,  besides  this  transpa- 
rent vice  of  logic,  ill  the  treatment  of  the  dcUiiU  of  the 
history,  there  if  &  flagitious  disregard  of  the  sound  and 
acknowtedgod  principles  of  historical  criticism.  Variations, 
however  innocent,  arc  magnified  into  an  irreconcilable  discor- 
dance. Peculiarities  in  the  narratives,  such  as  occur  in 
the  most  antheiitie  historical  writers,  arc  imputed  by  Baur 
and  his  followers  to  contrivance.  All  who  pursne  histori- 
cnl  studies,  all  ivho  tuko  notice  of  tcetiioony  in  courts,  or 
even  uf  ordinary  conversation,  know  how  many  oucasiona 
there  arc  for  varying  the  form  of  a  narrative,  besides  a 
want  l^(  knowledge,  or  of  honesty  in  the  narrator.  The 
desire  of  brevity  leads  to  the  mudiflcation  of  tlie  features 
of  a  transaction  io  the  report  of  it.  To  give  prouiineiice  to 
one  olement,  or  asjietit,  of  the  story,  tlie  order  of  circura- 
Btanoes  tuay  be  clianged.  For  the  Mike  of  making  an  event 
intelligible  to  a  particular  fierson,  or  claiw,  or  to  givo 
graphic  furoc  to  the  aocount  of  it,  something  may  have  to 
be  added  or  subtmclcd.  Tlius  a  diversity  of  form  may  be 
produced,  which  yet  involves  no  error.  An  unknown  cip- 
cum8tan<%  may  be  the  missing  link  irhieh  unites  teslj* 
mony  tliat  is  apparently  discordant.  The  justice  of  thtse 
remarks,  and  the  titllacy  of  the  Slmuseiuu  method  of  rritl- 
cism,  are  beat  illiutraled  by  examples  drawn  from  ordinary 
history.  As  one  instance,  wc  may  refer  to  two  jiuasagea, 
in  ibc  last  volume  of  the  elder  Prvsidvnt  Adatus's  Letters, 
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wliii:li  were  written  with  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
year  between  them ; 


(A.)    To  wmiftDQ  Tudor. 

QKlJfot.  »  June,  IBIT. 
Mr.  Oii».  KK>n  ftft«r  nytulicst 
&c()iiuJnl3iicM>  with  biin,  lent  me  a 
■ummnry  of  Uriwk  Praaad^,orhu 
own  c«Ilccti«n  taul  compoudon,  a 
wortof  profouiKl  luaniingaudijrtmt 
labor.  I  had  it  nix  inontliit  in  luv 
pateemloa  before  I  rctviniciit  it. 
Sinro  mjf  relitro  from  Eufope.  I 
uktd  hill  dnnghlcr  wl)elli(;r  H>ie 
Iiiii]  fuuiiil  llint  wvrk  atniing  ))i?r 
fiitli;>r'Hninniii4crI|(Ui.  Siii-aiuwercd 
with  actxintcniLiiiMor  woolliai  ,voii 
may  niureeiwily'iniBKini^llinn  T  cftn 
d(«crili«,  tti.it  "«1ki  liail  nut  n.  line 
from  bcrfniliri's  pen;  ihol  he  had 
tipuit  miK'li  lim<S  nnil  Ink<iii  gn'nt 
pain*  to  «>Uc<:t  togv-tlivr  M  hit  IcC- 
ten  and  other  papera,  and  iii  on« 
of  hi*  unhappj  m-nmcnu,  i^ommit- 
lod  tlieiii  all  til  tilt!  Iluinm."  IIistc 
umhI  hpr  own  eijireaaioiu. 


(B.)    TO  B.  MX**. 

(Jurii-i,  1t  June.  laia. 
AAcT  my  rvCum  from  Europr,  I 
ankiMl  }iiM  dniislif  T  wlivUiL'rjthv:  liaA 
found  uiiioQg  her  fallier'tt  manu- 
•criptsairwiiiM'  oiiUiv«k  PriMxIf, 
With  liandi  and  vyai  iijiltrtrd.  iii  K 
jmrrixyuro  of  jjritf,  phe  ('riL>d,  "Oh  ! 
cir.  I  hnvc  not  n  line  from  my  fn- 
thor"*!  i«=i».  1  have  mil  oven  hl« 
nnrnn  in  liiH  own  liitnd writing." 
Wlii'D  ihr  wu  n  lilUr  ciilmi.'rt,  I 
ai*kcd  hi'T,  "\Mio  hnm  hiii  pit|)i>»7 
where  arc  llity?"  She  imswcrvd, 
"Th*7  i«rf  ni)  iiiorw.  In  ono  of 
thoHV  uiih.i|<|iy  dlK|K)>iili(jii>urniiiid 
which  dinircwMl  hitn  aAt-r  hi" great 
mi<if(>niiu(',  iitid  a  liltio  brfora  hiit 
di-atli,  ho  [,ii!I<:'Cl<>d  nil  liis  |iii]>tni 
and  immphlrifl,  aiid  (ommiuvd 
Ihora  lo  Ihc  tiamc*.  lli^  va«  mita* 
ral  (lava  cuipIo/L'ii  In  it" 


Suppose  tliat  these  two  narrativea,  iustead  of  \mag  from 
the  pen  of  a  modern  writer,  had  Ireen  found  by  a  critic  of 
the  Straiifwian  type  In  the  Gosjwia,  the  first  of  them  l»cing 
in  one  EvungvliKt,  and  the  second  in  nnothcr.  lil'hal  a 
field  for  Buspiciou  t  What  confident  hypotheaea  shoiild'we 
have  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  (j motion  t  We 
ihoiild  be  told  thntdueumcntB  Isu|)rothK't  of  exn^gemtjon, 
foundcti  on  the  simple  story  in  A.  The  "  countenance  of 
TTOc/*  in  A,  is  tnrned  info  ''eves  uplifted/'  and  a  "  parox- 
ysm of  ffricf,"  ill  B.  The  reply  of  the  danglitcr  is  broken 
ap  into  separate  parts  for  "dramatic  effect."  The  circum- 
stance that  "pamphlets"  as  well  as  "letters"  and  "papers" 
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are  mentioned  araotif^  the  tliinga  dc6troy«4,  is  an  ad<titioD 
from  the  faiipy  of  the  necond  writer.  The  goiioral  view 
as  to  the  rc>hitlun  of  the  two  ducumeulH  in  cuiifirnici)  be- 
yond a  question  by  the  [act  that  tlie  destruction  of  the 
papers  ts  Niid  tn  A  to  havi?  be*n  acc-omplisliej  in  "ono  of 
h>3  unhappy  luouieuts,"  while  B  niak*s  it  the  work  of 
"  several  days."  A,  make*  tlie  polleotion  of  these  ma- 
terialH  fur  tlitt  flames  occupy  a  prolotige<l  porio<l ;  B  thinks 
that  the  i)npr««ion  wniild  be  more  st^irtling  l«  represent 
the  coriflagralion  itself  as  long  in  duration.  But  why  does 
B.  omit  thp  Klalt-meiit  that  tht;  bonk  »f  I*ros(Mly  hat!  Iwen 
"»ix  muiilha"  ill  the  hands  of  the  writer  at  a  prcviouit 
time?  Obvionnly,  hreaiise  the  dis^ippnintment  at  its  de« 
itniction  wniild  he  softciiwl  hy  the  eirL-uiuatauiX'  tliat  Mr. 
Ailaim  had  already  penispd  the  work;  and  tiil.s  wonid 
clash  with  the  intention  uf  the  wrltt-T  of  B.,  wlio  wilt  paint 
the  calamity  iti  iho  liveliest  colora.  We  appeal  to  any  one 
who  is  cimviTsuiit  with  njodirrn  criliml  works  iipnn  the 
Oospels,  if  thia  repre>4entatinn  is  not  a  fiiir  paroijy  of  the 
procwliire  of  the  skflptieal  boIiooI  in  their  handling  of 
them.  \a  it  huppena,  in  the  present  caiw,  we  know  that 
buth  dwiinienta  are  from  out;  hand,  the  haud  of  a  writer 
of  Hcrupiilou-s  veracity.  The  saiuc  lact  is  narrated  in  tho 
one  .briefly,  in  tlic  oth«r  more  in  di^tail.  Bulh,  eoa»idcring 
the  compass  of  each,  and  the  end  for  which  tUey  were 
writlcn,  ore  accurate.  "Wheu,  in  the  6rst  letter,  Mr. 
Adams  eays  that  he  has  "  usc<l  her  own  expressions,"  he 
d'x;^  not  mean  t*»  be  understood  m  giving  everything  that 
^tc  said,  or  the  precise  order  in  which  her  ansvvers  were 
spoben. 

Let  the  render  take  up  ^ny  importKnt  event  in  ancient 
OP  modern  histtiry,  which  has  been  described  by  eevcrat 
wpitors,  even  in  coses  wlien  they  were  eye-wit ncsae.a,  and 
not  unobservant  or  disbooest,  and  he  will  find  variations 
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in  matters  of  detail,  which,  to  n  grrat  extent  at  least,  might 
disujipear,  were  the  whute  trnnsactioii  ]>ri«eiitiil  to  our 
vi«w,  aad  which,  in  any  event,  do  not  alliict  the  «uljetaiioe 
of  the  narrative. 

The  death  of  Cicero  is  describe*!  hy  Plutarch  and  Ap- 
]>ian,  aad  is  uotioecl  also  by  Dion  Caasiiia>  Livy,  and 
others.  We  sot  in  parallel  columns  tho  two  principal 
ftoooiinfcs; — 


Plutarch,  PUii  CU-nnmU. 
Bill  in  lliiMiKuttilliu«  tliv  HAtaMuni 
were  ootai.'  widi  a  Utind  nf  •i>ldicn>, 
lIcn^nnitiHftcenluriun.iiiiil  P<:ipiliiiK 
[Lwnw]  ft  tribune  nlinmL'ii^i'ro  had 
formerly  dcfriMlwl  wliL-ri  pruB-.'cuieJ 
for  the  luiirijer  of  hiH  fulhcr.  Fiiul- 
iii)(  ihii  liaam  nhul,  they  broke  lh»-m 
nprn,  nnil  f^iccro  nnc  aii)>cnriiit(,  and 
ihoKc  trilhin  uiying  (liey  knew  mil 
wUorc  he  va»,  it  is  Mimed  that  il 
youlii.  who  liai]  bem  vihicnU-d  by 
Cicero  in  the  lilx-nil  arm  and  m- 
eciOTn.  nn  rmnnci  pniii]  slave  of  bin 
kroilier  Qiiititiio.  PhilalugiM  l>y 
nani(i,  info'rm^d  ihr  triliiin«  lliul 
thf-  litu-r  wan  on  iln  way  lo  thr  <im 
through  llie  clo«e  and  Klindy  willu 
Th~  tribune,  taking  nfc«r  with  hiiu, 
no  lo  [lie  I'lueie  where  li«  wan  to 
coniii  out.  Anil  Giwro,  perc*iv(ng 
Ilrrrniiiim  mnninj:  in  ibc  wallw, 
coiuiDnnded  hiHuerv.iniK  iiiM'tdown 
Oiv  HiUt  ;  nnd  -itriiliiitt;  liixcbiii,  iw 
he  axnd  to  do.  wild  hU  led  haiiit,  he 
looked  atcudfiully  itpnn  hia  mtir 
dcrcrn,  hi»  peraonuovtred  irilb  diiM. 
IiIh  Lean)  and  hnir  irntrimmed,  ami 
his  fiue  vorn  with  irtiiiMcn^  Ko  Ihnt 
the.  i;rrnli.vt  part  of  (hme  itmi  «caod 
by  eover«d  tlitir  faowi  whiUt  Hp- 
toimiua  'Lew  him.     And  Uiu>  wu 

2& 


AppUa,  tU  BeUit  Cin.  TV  xxx.  zx. 
While  now  tnitny  people  ran 
about  liere  ind  ibcn:,  in^uiriiiK  if 
Cicero  had  be«ii  »e*n  anywbi're.  mid 
tame,  oiil  nf  piod-wiJl  nnd  (-ompjui- 
fiihii  Pur  liim,  Niid:  "  IK-  hiu<  ulrt-ndy 
Kiili.ii  nnd  i'  out  Upon  the  sen,"  & 
fthoeiiuik«f|  A  pHeot  of  C'lodiu*.  the 
moat  biUrrcuLMay  of  Cit-vro,  |iainl«d 
uui  lli<!  rj^ht  way  in  1  jnnnu,  the-  cen- 
turiun,  who  Jiod  a  fvw  suldieri  with 
biru.  I.4ritiLt  hurried  nftcr,  nnd,  at 
the  H[);hl  uf  tbu  hltvutiIk,  whiiiu  Iw 
Miw  tu  bu  of  a  Kl''^>^'i''  niiiiilKr  lluui 
hiti  fallowing,  and  prepared  for  re- 
flintanco.  miide  upt  of  a  wldier's 
nimiit^m,  luiil  called  oiii:  Ceitiu- 
rion«  who  nrc  behind,  hiuiten  for- 
wnnl  I  By  ih!"  iiiciw.4  llic  rcrvaitte, 
tiniter  the  idea  ihaL  moni  wnrw 
coming,  wl-k  itruclc  with  a  pHniu 
(nmr-mrWtwni-l.  And  ttentm,  al- 
though ho  buil  naai  gnincd  a  4^iiii«' 
by  (hv  aid  of  Cicero,  draK^ii'li  hta 
head  out  of  tlie  litter  Mcvcird  il  frurn 
the  liodv.  or  mtb^r,  from  want  of 
okill,  Kiwcd  it  oir,  nincc  he  tlniuk 
lltn  m'ck  Ihni)  limw.  .\(tlie  wma 
titiii.'  he  ctilofrihe  hand  with  which 
Cici'fO  hatl  wrillen  thcwe  »pWH;htB 
at.'ainM  .^ntoiiya>tatyrani,la  whicli, 
after  tbc  czaoiplc  of  DcmoBtlmuea, 
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hn  rannlcrcd,  ftntching  forili  hi*   he  gave  ilie  name  of  Pbilippica. 

neck  oiil  of  llio  lillor,  Iwtnj;  n»«  in 

hia  ■iity-foiinh  yi-sr.     HtniiDius 

cut  eff  hi«  head,  anif,  by  AnUiny'i; 

comiDanil,  hin  hnnilf  iil»",  by  wludi 

tii9  Fhi]i|k|ii(»  wvrc  written;  (ot  m 

Ci«P*«yl«i  tfioee  oiwimw  In-  wruU- 

agnioHl  Aniony,  uid  su  tbcy  ar« 

cnJlod  (i)  thitidajr. 

It 'K'ill  be  nWrvt^tl  tlmt  Plutarch  Rtntcs  that  it  w&s  a 
f^eednian  ofQiiintus,  nnoKM)  Philologus,  who  tulii  tJie  ptir- 
Bii«^  of  Ciouru  wliat  palli  lie  liad  taken.  Appian,  on  the 
other  hand,  eaya  that  it  was  a  shuomaker,  a  client  of  Clau- 
diuM.  Plutaivh  (with  wiMtm  Livy  agrees)  snys  that  Ciwro 
atretclied  his  htwi  nut  of  the  Mtter;  Appian  says  tliat 
laeaoA  pultixl  It  out.  Plutarch  says  that  Herennuis 
ctit  oif  the  head;  Appian  that  it  wixi  done  by  La-iiu^ 
awkwardly,  in  threu  blows — by  sawing  nithcr  than  cut- 
ting. Plutarch  says  that  his  hands  were  cut  nil',  and 
Livy  that  tlie  bead  was  fastened  to  the  rustruin  betweeu 
tl]e  two  hands.  Appian's  &Iatt.'nient  i^,  that  the  hand  was 
cut  oH' which  liad  written  the  t'hilipplcs, — that  is,tlieright 
hand.  Appian  Maten  that  the  ser\'antfl  of  Cicero  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  shout  of  Ijtena«,  which  iniplie<l  the  prewnce 
of  a  simng  force  near.  But  Plittareh  informs  as  that 
Cicero  directed  the  litter  to  be  set  down;  and  Livy  add*  to 
this  that  he  commanded  the  btarcrs  ofit  to  make  do  re^t- 
an**.'  DIo  states  not  oidy  that  it  wa.*  La^nas  who  cut 
off  the  h^d,  hut  that  he  ke|)t  the  skull  near  to  a  gar- 
landed image  of  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
craJit  of  the  deed.' 

That  memorable  sccue  in  Englbh  history  when  Oliver 

>  <  SftibooocUit Ipmim  Hcpnni  loctinro  ct  qitktw  pnlj  qnoil 

tan  loiquB  oogcret  jnnrrimn  "  Fngnicak  ad.  lib.  oxz..  Kp.  Beoccii,  Sua- 
wrio,  viL 

■  Uirt-.zWii- 10. 


»ng  Parliament,  am 
door,  htts  been  <lt«<!rib«l  by  Wlnteloc-ke,  Algernon  Sidn«jr, 
and  Ludlow,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  present,  and 
the  last,  who  was  m  Ireland,  derived  his  information  fmm 
eye-witJies.se?*.  There  arc  various  |>oinl»  of  difforenee  in 
these  three  narrations.  For  iastanoe,  Wbitelocke  sa}-8  that 
Cromwell  led  a  file  of  musketeers  in  witii  him,  leaving  (he 
rest  at  the  door  and  in  the  lobhy.  Ludlow  t^ys  nnthing 
of  the  introduction  of  the  soldiers  into  the  room  whore  the 
house  WEU  sitting,  until  they  weru  summoned  in  by  Crom- 
well's order.  Whitelocke  say^  that  Col.  Harrison  rcjse  and 
took  the  .s|)€Hker  by  the  arm  ;  Ludlow  thai  lie  put  his  hand 
wiliiin  the  8|>eaker'8  hand,  and  in  this  wuyasHisted  htm  out 
of  the  chair.  These  and  other  differences  are  enough  to 
furniiih  a  hostile  critic  with  the  tucausfora  plausildeultjiek 
upoa  the  credibility,  if  not  of  the  main  event,  of  the  lead- 
ing circumstaaccs  attending  the  event.  Yet,  whoever  will 
recur  to  Mr.  Uarlylc's  or  Mr.  John  Forstcr's  description, 
will  8«c  tluit  we  are  driven  to  do  such  unsatisfactory  coa- 
elusion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unwarrantablo  and  fikllocious  than 
to  raise  doabtd  respecting  a  whole  tranaaction  on  account 
of  rcttl  or  seeming  discrepancies  that  relate  to  a  single  fea- 
ture of  it.  It  is  a  controverted  queetion  who  commanded 
the  American  forces  at  Bunker  Hill.  Some  have  said  that 
U  was  Prceeott,  others  have  said  that  it  v/m  Futuam. 
Whati^ver  the  truth  may  be,  whether  il  wait  the  one,  op 
the  otiier,  or  neither,  or  botli,  this  discrejtaney  in  contem- 
porary or  later  oecounta,  proves  uotlung  against  the  reality 
of  that  noeurrence  which  we  rait  the  Rattle  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  The  preliniinaritH  and  oiaiu  events  of  that  engage- 
ment have  been  correctly  reported.  The  difference  in  the 
wrilem  sh  to  who  wan  the  (ummander,  may,  perhaps,  be 
adjtuted,  without  the  ascription  of  an  actual  error  to  any 
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of  the  niithnritint  on  which  wo  depend  for  our  knowledge 
of  (lie  i>v«nL.  Vi't  ilivf-nititn  of  no  more  Nigiiili<<ance  luive 
oflim  Imvii  miulc  a  {irctcxt  lor  impeachliig  the  trustworthi- 
tii'w  r}f  tlic  Oiw[M>l  LiHt(>ria[iH,  and  denying  the  realitjr  of 
the  vnrtDUH  tmnMictioim  whidi  they  record. 

Thcru  18  thiw  a  projtor  apliere  for  tlie  Harmonist.  A 
txitiMinitivv  riamilivp,  and  one  as  cont|>Iete  as  Uie  matmals 
nt  iitir  (xiriiiiiiind  reodpr  it  (MMsiblc  to  construcl,  of  the  life 
of  Jmnm,  niiiwi  !hi  founded  on  a  comimrisou  of  the  four 
Qoniiclii;  junt  iw  n  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  must  rest 
01*011  the  fiiiiiidatiori  of  the  Ixtok  of  Acts,  and  the  Epistl« 
Htudimt  ill  niiiiuvtion  with  it.  The  prejudice  against  the 
HnrinotiintA  m*  n  elius,  which  prevuiU  widely  cvca  among 
■oliohint  who  hnv»  no  dcKpoflition  to  reject  the  supernatural 
elomoiiln  of  the  fvuiigi^liuil  history,  has  it»  origin  in  extra- 
viigitnoM  (if  harnioniA^e  writers.  An  extmvaguot  oon- 
0C|>ttOD  of  llie  nnliirc  mid  cxUMit  of  inspiration  as  related 
to  tho  hurforiml  writings  of  the  Xew  Ti»tuiucnt  haa  eliarac- 
tvritctl  IhU  eolKK)],  The  inspirution  of  the  ErangelistS]  ia- 
alrtid  of  luiving  it*»cfrect  in  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  in  spi- 
trittial  iiLstghl,  hoa  hivn  tiiought  to  Mx-ure  an  ini peccability 
of  memory, — to  oprrftle,  like  live  demon  of  Sooiatee,  io  a 
nrgnltw  way.  and  hr  holding  thcoi  hack  from  the  slightest 
UuKcumoy,  to  fun>t»h  a  giiarauty  for  the  absolute  correct- 
V9B  «f  all  the  minulin  oC  the  narrative.  This  perfection 
of  tuemoty  awl  jttdgment — which  Dr.  Arnold  says  vouM 
imply  th#  trmnsforcnoe  i-f  divint  altribules  to  men — has 
IwMV  ooiwiiloretl  ah  atlrilHitc  of  the  ApoftuUc  office.  Aa 
ihrw  out.  of  the  6w  histories  in  lh«  Xew  Testament  wera 
not  vriUTQ  hy  ApwtWv.  it  had  b««a  aasumcd  that  the  rete- 
tim  of  Mark  to  Peter,  and  of  Lnk*  to  X^itl*  gives  mm 
Apiwli^ic  aaihnritT  to  tbeM  non-apostolie  Evangcliita. 
TSal  iJw  wrtMhl  »nA  third  Gn#|k(4««and  the  Art*,  were  ever 
Mbmiu««l  lo  A[HBtk«  lur  tbmr  revioon  and  saocuoo,  is  a 
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proposition  which  no  enlisliteQcd  scholar  would  venture  tu 
aftirnv  We  find  that  Luke,  in  tbc  pr>Iogiift  of  the  Gos- 
pel, docs  not  asaiimc  to  wriw,  as  Councils  of  tlie  (liurvh 
have  soiiu'iimes  done,  Sancto  Spiriiu  dteiantt;  but  he  in- 
vitei  confidence  on  the  ground  of  hia  tueani*  of  getting 
knowledge,  and  hii^  diligent  invEstigatinns.  Some  of  the 
evu.ngL>liail  UistoriunA,  Luke  certainly,  make  uae  of  prior 
doonmenls,  written  memoranda  from  other  Honrees.  Tlia 
AiHMtles  tlieniselves  claimwl  oredeuce  for  tlie  Btory  whioh 
they  lold,  because  they  were  idling  what  they  had  swn  and 
heard.  The  numlier  nf  the  twelve,  after  the  deCw'tion  of 
Juda^,  was  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  Matthias,  that  another 
witnisis,  .1  nnm|mni(in  of  Christ,  who  had  hpnni  Ilisten'^h* 
ing.and  seen  His  worka,  might  be  providtsi  (Aetsi.  21,22). 
We  find  that  the  Apostles  limit  their  testimony  to  the 
pcriad  of  their  personal  ttot]uiiintAnoe  with  Christ;  llic  tint 
thirty  years  of  Ilis  Hie — with  the  exception  of  a  ft!W  inri- 
denlx  relating  to  Hi-i  in&ncy  and  Ixiyliood  wbieh  were 
gathered  up  from  oral  sources — being  jmssed  over  in  silence. 
The  laws  that  determine  the  credibility  of  history  are.  re- 
spoctet)  iu  iho  oomitusition  of  the  Hsercd  Uioka.  Contem- 
porary evidence  is  furnished;  and  tlie  departures  from 
this  pnicticK  arc  the  exceptions  that  prove  thi-  rule. 

The  effect  of  the  Harmouiatic  uanuniptlon.  when  npplieil 
in  the  concrete,  is  to  lead  to  a  mechanital  combinaiioti  of 
two  or  more  relatiom;,  where  a  sound  hihtnrit'al  (Titirasm 
would  make  n  elnjice  among  diverse,  and  commonly  unira- 
[tortant,  pnrticutani,  or  rectify  in  Mich  pninta  the  atatemcnt 
of  one  Kvungclist  by  tliu  upiKtrently  fuller  information  of 
another.  Th«8  in  the  account*  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  there 
is  not  a  prceiec  ucuonkuoc  a^  to  localities.  With  rrgani  to 
the  second  denial,  Mark  says  tJiat  the  same  nutid  (^  ffatSiirx^) 
put  the  question  to  which  he  resp^mdod ;  Matthew  says, 
"another  maid;"  while  Luke  luakea  it  " aoolhcr  man'' 
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(irepo^ — sc.  dwtfjouirof,  ver.  68).  This  is  a  trifling  diver- 
gence. It  is  a  case  where  a  narrntnr  niiglit  not  wish  to 
be  held  rosponsible  for  a  atrietlv  aLvrirate  Ht:it.cment.  But 
llie  oUUt  liurmoniste,  wlio  (H>itceivecl  that  the  Evatigcl i»>l» 
miii^t  have  written  with  the  precmcm  of  a  notnry  public^ 
felt  it  neci>^ary  to  avoid  these  variations  by  assuminjr  that 
Pwer's  denials  reached  the  iiiiinbf  r  of  nine  or  ten  ;  although 
as  t«  ihp  main  fwot  that  lliey  were  three  in  ninnhftr — by 
which  it  is  meant  that  there  were  no  mnre,  as  well  as  no 
leNS  than  three — tlie  Evangelism  are  unitt^l ;  and  Kiich  waa 
uu<iiit*tionably  the  real  number.  Out  of  a  dread  to  admit 
the  slightest  inaccuracies  in  the  Gnspels,  the  Harnionista 
convert  th<>  evangelical  history  Into  a  grotesque  piece  of 
mosaic. 

It  may  Rervc  ta  illuMtra.lc  both  the  mistaken,  and  the 
true,  method  of  hiatoricil  critieism  as  applied  to  the  Gus- 
pela,  if  attention  is  called  ui  a  few  passages  where  two  or 
more  of  the  Evangelists  are  oan][iarcd  wltli  each  other. 
Look,  first,  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  |)aa9  by 
questions  aa  to  its  chronolc^iuil  place,  Iiuke  makes  It  to 
hare  been  delivered  aflcr  Christ  descended  from  the  Mount 
to  the  plain,  with  His  disciples.  Oa  this  point,  a  rc<x>Q- 
etliutioii,  if  one  seeks  it,  is  not  impossible;  yet  tlic  ques- 
tion aviitm  at  once  whether  Luke  does  not  Itdlow  a  different 
tratlilion  from  that  which  i.s  presented  in  Matthew.  Wo 
omit,  also,  the  <|iiestion  whether  all  that  Mattliew  connects 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^ — for  example,  the  Lord's 
Prayer — was  uttered  at  tliat  time,  or  whether  utterances 
of  Clirist  on  other  owaaions  are  brought  tc^ther  W  Mat- 
thew, as  we  might,  perhaps,  lie  led  to  inter  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  parallel  pnxcagf^  which  owur  in  other  eonnootiong 
io  I^uke.'  Wo  rail  attention  to  the  beginning  of  (he  ilia- 
course,  whiuli  the  two  EvangeliRta  present  in  conimcu. 
>  8cv  Kbore,  p.  STA. 
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Matthew  writes :  "  Blcased  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  oiid, 
"  blessetl  are  they  that  hunger  wid  thirst  after  rigliteous- 
nc8»."  Luk«  writes:  "  Bleased  be  ye  poor ;"  "  Ulesje*! 
are  ye  that  hunger  now;"  and,  as  a  comiterpart,  "Woo 
UDto  you  that  are  rich,  for  yo  hare  received  your  conso- 
lation." The  fullowing  arc  the  parallel  passages,  placed  in 
juxtapoeitioa: — 


Matt.  v.  2-4. 

S  Anrl  hp  npciHxl  )iU  mmilh,  mnd 
taughl  ibMO,  eayirg, 

S  !ll«eB«l  art  the  poor  in  xpirit: 
for  theiro  w  tlte  kingilom  vt  liaaven. 

4  Ble^eH  are  thpythnl  hunger  and 
tliint  after  ri^hle«UBDe»  :  for  llie* 
sliaU  be  fiUed. 


LttKE  VI.  20,  21.  24,  M. 

20  Anii  he  Liftotl  up  lii*  eye*  on 
hill  (luciplM,  flni)  laid,  Jllnuvd  bt 
^puur:  luryoum  is  lite  lLiiv>l<'iQ 
of  God. 

SI  Blc«H<lar«y<(lialliuiiK«rDatri 
for  ye  iiliall  he  fillfJ.  Itlvweil  an 
y«-  thai  weep  now:  tor  je  ohnll 
laugh. 

S4  Bui  *roe  unto  you  that  an;  rich  1 
faryv  have  iccoired  your  cuiuolv 


ticn. 

S6  Wo«  unto  you  that  ars  fulll 
.'or  ye  iliall  liunirar.   'Woe  untc 
that  laugh  i 


_    ....  _.•»-  ^«~  ^■_.  _i.  .U..1 

foryeiliall  liunger.  ^Voeuntoyim 
that  laugh  now!  for  yaaKall  mourn 
and  v«cp. 


Now  as  Christ  on  that  opwititon  said  one  or  the  other, 
either  "  BI)«s«!  are  the  |joor  in  spirit,"  or  "Blossetl  be  ye 
poor,"  and  did  not  say  both,  we  are  driven  to  the  iinjiiiry, 
which  is  the  more  oxart  report?  Did  Luke  abridge,  or  did 
Matthew  amplify?  ('ritii«  may  difler  in  opinion  on  thi« 
question,  and  the  full  discu»stou  of  it  wouhl  lead  its  too 
fiir,  Onr  own  opinion  \h  that  the  statcnicnLs  iu  Luke  oor- 
resptind  mf»t  nearly  to  tlitise  actually  nttrred.  The  poor 
were  gallitTod  about  Jefiu>t ;  their  temporal  c-imdltion — the 
hard  cinTurastanoes  of  life — awakened  in  theui  humility 
and  spiritual  longing.  For  the  reason,  [Mirtly,  that  ihey 
were  poor  in  purse  tliey  were  poor  iu  spirit.     CIutbI  said, 
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"bleseed  be  yc  poor,"  the  implied  condition  being  that 
opiritual  poverty,  which  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
ihey  flocked  after  Him,  while  the  rich  etootl  aloof,  was  the 
coiiootnitaiit.  Mntthcw'fl  uildition  is  explanatory.  It 
gnnrde  against  a  misiinclorstaiidiiig. 

Connected  with  the  Scnuoo  on  the  Mount  is  the  aocount 
of  the  healing  of  the  Centurion'e  sou  : — 


Matt,  viu,  6-lS. 

Ji  And  when  Jo"U«  wiw  enlcred 
iala  l'in«Tmium.  ihere  I'ame  unlo 
lliiu  it  (.viilu rluii,  lintfM'liing  Kini, 

6  And  tw-ritiK,  r^ird,  luy  aervaDl 
livih  ut  home  aick  of  llio  i^Uy  «dU 
gfiorouely  loimcalvl. 

7  And  Jmm  mM  unto  tilni,  I  wU] 
Mime  nnd  lical  him. 

8  The  ccniiirion  Mfwcrcd  and 
wild,  Ixinl,  I  mil  ii'Jl  wufiliy  ilial 
lliuu  iiliuuldvflt  vuini.'  uiiilvr  iiiv  ruof: 
bill  tipL-ttk  tlie  wnnl  only,  «nd  my 
•crvKJil  ehati  be  lieolod. 

9  Far  1  «u  a  man  under  antho- 
lity.  having  Mildii-n>  undrr  inr : 
ftnd  I  uiT  Lo  tbU  man,  (!o,  iwd  he 
ipiclli;  and  lu  unolJier,  Couie,  and 
he  oometh  ;  and  lo  my  Hi-rvanl,  Do 
thiis  and  he  dwlh  r^. 

10  When  Jwiia  hi^rd  it,  h«  m&r- 
Tell«!,  and  'aUl  ir>  ihrm  that  fol- 
lowed, Vorily  I  Hij  uDlo  yon.  I 
hnrc  niii  found  bj  great  failli,  no, 
nut  in  ]ara«l. 

11  And  1  Kaynnioytni,  Thm  uixny 
kIiaII  i-oinc  from  iho  ea>l  and  W4«>t, 
and  shall  >ild<)wn  with  Abniliam, 
nntl  liuiai^  and  Jarok,in  the  kiug- 
doio  uf  he«vfiiT 

12  But  I  he  children  of  Ihn  kinjc- 


LuEE  vn.  1-10. 

1  Xnw  wki-n  he  hadvndtid  nil  hSx 
earing  in  (h«  Rudience  of  the  [>eo 
l>\v,  Uv  eii>«r«il  inwt'iipiTiijium. 

2  And  ■  ccrtiuR  wnliiriua'a  aet- 
vani,  who  woa  dear  unto  him,  was 
sick,  and  ready  to  die- 

3  Ami  whiai  hu  he±td  of  Jesua. 
lie  fwnt  nnitt  him  the  pIiIpm  of  th« 
jEwn.bwcfcbinK  him  thalhuvrouM 
iM>rai>  and  lic^sl  hin  ■i.TvaiiU 

•4  And  wlicn  llicy  cutiiu  lo  J«mia, 
llity  btHoughl  him  iiiatanlly,  iwy 
iiig,  riiat  he  wiifl  worthy  for  whom 
hv  nlioulU  du  ibla ; 

t)  Kor  lie  lovetli  our  nation,  and 
lio  liulh  buill  us  a  synagogue. 

fl  Thi-n  JtsiW  wt-nt  witli  lliem. 
And  when  he  wan  now  riiit  farfni^n 
iho  haiinc,  tlicMVtiiriontciitfrivnda 
In  hini,  MityitiK  iinio  tiim,  Lord, 
Iroiible  not  thyiielf;  f-ur  I  am  tiM 
wurliiy  llial  thou  idioiitdeat  oolcr 
iinili-r  my  roof; 

7  Whcirfore  Dcltlwr  thouRlit  I 
loyaelf  wortliy  tn  rtiiiH'  iiiilo  ihee; 
h«l  «ay  in  a  word,  and  my  ■ermnt 
nhall  he  lituiU^d. 

8  Var  I  alM  am  n  man  Bel  nnjlcr 
aiiihoriiy,  liavinf;  under  mciHildicn, 
ami  I  *ay  tiiiln  oii«,  Ou^  and  he  go- 


dom  nhall  be  cuat  ont  into  oiil«r    elh ;  and  lo  «not}icr,  Coiii«^  and  lis 
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Kt  Aii<l  JmuH  said  unio  the  cen- 
tiirion,  Oo  lli^  wajr;  and  m  Ihou 
haitl  bt'lirrnli  w  h*  h  doim  iitiiii 
Ihee.  AdiI  hid  servanl  vsm  heaicHl 
in  the  Mlf-mjac  hour. 


bo   woopinR   camoth;   and  to  rav  anmtnt,    D« 
lliir,  and  l)e  dorlli  iL 

9  When  Jnuii  hmnl  tho«e  ihingB, 
hfl  marTi^lIiNJ  bI  liim.  and  turned, 
him  abniii,  nnd  nnid  untut,he|M.<ople 
lltnl  rollowed  him,  I  my  nntoyaa, 
I  havft  nol  foiiiid  m.  (jrwU  fkllh,  no, 
not  In  Iiimt-I. 

10  And  (h?j  thai  were  <«nt,  re- 
tumiiijg  to  tliG  house,  foiiail  llio  m-t- 
vant  irliok  thai  luid  Wo  Kick. 

Tn  Matthew,  the  Centurion  comes  hiinsolf  lu  Cliritd.  ami 
presents  his  entreaty  iii  jierfoii,  Iii  Luke,  it  in  the  eMi^ra 
of  tlie  Jews  who  are  depiitm]  on  this  erraiiil ;  and  I^ulce 
rpporbi  nn  interview  at  all  Ifetween  tlie  Centurion  Iiimsi^lf 
aciil  the  Saviour.  Here  it  may  be  considered  probable  tliat 
tlie  first  Evangelist  abridges  the  tale  hy  tlieomissiou  of  iu- 
cidcnts  that  were  familiar  to  him.  But  the  sug^e-stlnn 
Diu»t  occur  to  the  hisloriral  student  that  possibly  two 
8e[iarale  traditions,  differing  from  one  another  in  the  cir- 
cutnstmice  of  the  deputation  of  the  elders,  appear  iu  the 
several  narratives. 

Turn  to  a  later  part  of  the  evangelical  hlttorj-.  Each 
of  the  first  three  EvangeliBta  luirrates  a  miracle  of  Jesus 
at  a  gate  of  Jericho : — 


Matt.  h.  29-34. 

Sa  AntI  u  tlioj  de- 
purled  from  Jericho.  ■ 
f^rcat  Diultitudc  r«li«ff- 
txl  him. 

30  And,  bthcild,  two 


LtTHE  xvtn.  &6'4S; 
XII.  1. 

3a  And  il  cani«  lo 
ptiw,  that  na  ho  wa>* 
come  iiigh  unto  Jeri- 
cho,   fl    corUiin    Uiind 


liliiiil   men  fitting   by    mim   »nt  by    the    way 
ihfway  *ide.wIionllipy   ritln  bc^in^: 
hcnrdihat  Jtxuppnxwd  I    38  And    hi>».ring   Ih* 
liy,  rriwl  out,   i«iylnx-  |  nmhiitirle  pom  by,  he 
Hftve  mercy  on  na.  O  nalcpd  irlial  it  mi'tinl. 


Lord,  Ihou  Son  of  Da- 
vid. 


31  And  th«n)ultitD(lc  |>tuw(ihl>y. 


37  Anilllii-ylnMhtin. 
thftt  Jcf>u«  or  N&uftih 


46  And  Ihey  vam«  U 
Jrrii^ho:  and  an  lie  went 
oiil  of  Jericho  niih  hU 
iliucipli/a,  nnd  ji  gniil 
nuiubcrof  |)Coj)Ii-,  blind 
R-inlnieuA,  die  ton  of 
TitD«uH,  «aC  by  tho 
highiTAy  side,  begging. 

4T  AndwhenhehNnI 
ihar  it  wo*  iv*u»  of  N»- 
Mtrt-th,  he  hi-guii  to  cry 
out,   &oil   say,    Jimiw, 
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llifv  should  hold  lh«r[ 
p<.«ro:  bill  th«;  cnfi  ' 
tliC  more,  njrinK,  Hnvv 
mprejf  on  iw,  0  Liird, 
thtm  Scin  of  I>iivid. 

2i  And  J«fui»  etowl 
nlil!,  MnH  callitl  (lii-iii, 
ami  *nid,  Wliu.1  will  ro 
thai  L  sludl  tlo  unto 
joii  T  I 

33  T  h  c  f  D  A  V  II  n  I  u  I 
Um,  Loril,  ibal  our , 
eypH  may  hp  tiprnftd.      | 

34  So  Jwiua  had  com-  i 
poNiion    on   Ihrm,   ami 
inmihoildifirejiii:  and  , 
itumtiiisUilv  ilieir  fvtsi  ^ 
rffciTcd  tiffht,  inil  lliey 
followed  ttiin. 


38  Anil  lie  cried,  ny. 
iiig,  Jisuji  fAiiu  Sou  of 
I>iivid,  liave  iDorcy  aa 
me. 

30  And  ihcy  which 
wiMil  Ik- font  rebuked 
him,  that  he  ahoiilil 
bold  his  pe-ii(t';  bin  lit 
r-nalnumiidi  the  mare. 
l^oti  Son  «f  D«viil. 
liu»o  mercy  on  mc. 

40  And  Jfttitu  alaoA, 
aud  ccimuiantl'Ctl  hioj 
lobebnjijttbt  imio  him : 
and  wlipn  Up  wm  come 
ncflr,  hf;  DfikctI  him, 

41  Saying.  Wbal  wilt 
(hoii  that  I  ihail  do 
ncito  ihci-?  Anil  tit 
itaid.  Lord,  iliat  I  may 
ncciTC  my  sigbk 

42  And  Jnu*  mill 
unio  liiin,  R*c*ive  tliy 
eSglil;  iby  foilh  liath 
saveil  i)ioo. 

43  Aticl  immcdiuMy 
he  received  bin  liKhc, 
nnd  rol1oiri>d  him,  gln- 
rifyine  (Itxl:  and  all 
the  people,  when  ()icy 
BBw  U,  gavepniac  uuto 
Oixl. 

H  And  Jtmu  entered 
Mid  puwd  througb  Jo- 
riolio. 


rAouSon  of  David,  linvs 
iiiwt-y  on  mw. 

4fl  Aiidinanv-rhnrgvNl 
him  that  heHbould  hold 
hi«peac«:  biilliecHed 
lli«  more  n  ^rf>t  ilvvil, 
rjbu  Son  of  DivTid, 
Iiavc  raetcy  oq  ihl". 

•in  Aiul  JisiiH  Mood 
vlill,  and  oiuiuuiidiil 
Kim  la  bo«iltr<l.  And 
llicy  cnlllhe  blind  roiin. 
raying  uuto  him,  B«  vt 
ffitaA  enmfort,  ru*;  he 
calleth  lh«c 

M  And  be.  cvtins 
nwny  hiagaroiQnt,roMh 
aii<l  came  to  Jonii^ 

51  And  Jt!»nii  aniwetk 
rd  nnd  n\A  unto  him, 
Wlial  vrili  thou  that  I 
should  do  unto  tb«e7 
The  blind  tiiaa  Mitd 
iinio  bin),  LiirJ,  ihni  I 
might  receive  ray»ight. 

52  And  Jesuit  iHLid 
iml4)  him,  Gn  ihy  way; 
ihy  faiib  Lath  niud« 
ihce  wIkjIc.  And  im- 
incdiatrly  lin  received 
Ilia  aiclil,  and  followed 
Jcsiu  in  Lbij  nvj. 


Matthew  speaks  of  two  htioJ  tiiuii ;  Murk  and  Lake  of 
one  It  U  quite  ]>u»siblc  tliat  there  were  two,  though  tho 
convensation  »»f  Jctsus  may  iiuve  been  with  only  one  of 
them.  But  Matthew  utnl  Murk  say  distinctly  that  it  ytvoi 
wli«n  Christ  was  Itaving  tJie  Hty,  wliilo  Liikc  tayt  tlmt  it 
-was  when  He  drtw  nigh  hi  tho  city.    Here  the  Uarrao- 
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nists  havesuppoecd  that  Luke  refers  to  ft  different  miraoln, 
[M-pforniwi  earliLT  thau  that  recorded  by  Mattliew  and 
Mark.  But  as  the  convcrsatioti  reported  by  nil  fho  writers 
k  gulutantiall}-  the  samf,  and  in  peniilinr,  and  neither 
notiiHs  more  tlian  ono  event  of  this  kind  at  Jericho,  that 
method  of  rcconeilifttion  is  ooramotily  al>ai>donpd.  Another 
hy]X)th«iiii4  is  tliat  Luke,  in  tlie  word  tninalated,  "  droxv 
near/' means  "wo«  n«ar," — that  is,  near,  but  on  hia  way 
out.  The  Gri-ck  word  {iYyi^etv)  is  nnt  absolutely  incajKible 
of  suoli  a  reiidoring,  though  Uiis  rucaiiiiig  would  be  quite 
unexpected,  lint  when  we  read  in  Lulce,  immediately  after 
the  fltt-ount  of  the  mlraKle: — "And  Jtsus  enteral  and  passed 
throiii^h  Jericho,"  with  which  is  coupled  the  sinlenient  of 
his  (xmversation  with  ZacdteuM,  the  critical  feeling  of  a 
scholar  rcpelw  this  method  of  harmonizing  an  fijrced  and 
nn natural;  and  it  requires  a  great  strength  of  dogmatlo 
bias  to  withhold  one  from  the  conviction  that  here  is  a  real, 
though  not  important,  divergence.  Blind  men,  and  meii- 
dicauts  of  all  sorts,  tnnk  their  trtation  at  the  gates  of  dtiea. 
In  the  tradition  which  carue  to  Luke,  the  minicle  was 
placed  at  the  gale  by  which  Je^ns  entereil;  in  the  tradition 
which  appeam  in  the  other  Evangelists,  it  was  the  gate  by 
which  he  left.  The  diJierepancy  ^huwe  tliat  tliere  waa  no 
collusion  between  the  evangelical  b i.slori<iii8.  It  con/irm8, 
rather  than  weakens,  the  evidrnces  of  Christianity, 

Many  other  diveisitieti,  moHt  of  them  of  minor  oonRe* 
qnence,  present  tbemselves  on  a  close  wnitiny  of  the  Gospel 
histories.  *\Ve  have  space  for  but  one.  The  first  three  Gun- 
pels  have  abvayfj  tieen  understood,  and  lire  almoot  DDivcr 
Rally  tinderjitnod  at  present,  to  place  the  Last  Supper  on 
(he  evening  when  the  Jews  ate  their  [mssover.  It  in,  a\sn, 
the  opinion  of  tho  great  majority  of  exegetical  echolan^^ 
induding  Nennder,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Prcssens^,  Elli- 
cott,  Wescott,  Fan-ar — that  Julm  plaoes  the  last  Supper 
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Oil  tiie  evening  of  the  day  ]>reoe(ling  the  legal  Pafisover, 
ami  tlio  crucifix  iou  on  tlie  moniiiig  when  the  .Jons  slew  the 
lamb  for  this  festival.  If  tliese  positions  are  oorrecti 
tlierp  i.i  a  (Utwre|)»ii«y  in  tho  chronology  of  the  Kvangclists 
litre.  Dr.  Farrar  static  liis  <^nelusioii  thus  :  "  To  Hum  up, 
then,  it  «ccins  to  me,  from  caroful  and  rep«it<?d  8lu<ly  of 
much  that  has  heen  writton  oil  lliU  aubJHit  by  muny  «f  tlie 
host  and  most  thoughtful  writers,  that  Jesus  ate  His  Last 
SiipjK'T  with  the  disuipleti  on  the  evening  of  ThurBday,  Ni- 
win  13,  i.  e..,  at  the  Urac  when,  ibocordiiig  to  Jewish  r(%kon- 
iiig,  tlie  1-lth  of  Nisan  l>egan ;  that  lhi.H  }iupper  was  nnt, 
and  wm  not  intended  to  b«,  the  actual  Pasi-hal  mml,  which 
neither  wan,  nor  could  l)e  It^lly,  eaten  until  tho  follow- 
ing evening;  but  by  a  iierfcctly  natural  ideiilifiealioo, 
and  one  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  unimpor- 
tant, the  Jjast  Supper,  whiak  vxta  a  yuani^Pasiiover,  and 
one  in  which,  as  in  its  antetype,  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow 
were  Ktrangely  blended,  got  to  be  idenliHcd,  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  Synojittsts,  with  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
that  St.  John,  silcnlly  but  deliberately,  corrected  this  erro- 
neous impre.s.Hion.  \rh!eh,  even  in  hia  time,  had  come  to  be 
gLficrally  prevaleuU"' 

Whatever  nmy  he  thought  of  the  correctnew  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  ihl^  piu'-sage,  it  shows  liow  the  princi- 
ples of  criticism  which,  for  some  time,  have  been  ahniKit 
unanimously  accx-pted  by  scholant  of  tlic  cun»ervalive 
Bcho<tlH  on  the  continent,  are  malting  their  way  among 
orthwhix  divines  in  lOnghind.  Uichard  liaxter,  in  his  day, 
complaiunl  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Bible  presents  n* 
Bigiis  of  human  imperfe(;tiim,  wtukc  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  upon  the  correctness  of  "every  ilem  of  hift- 
tnrr,  genealogy  number,  or  word."  an<l  aeacrt  that  every 
one  who  doubta  whether  a  single  wonl  h  true,  or  waa  dio* 

>  Ufa  or  OiHoI,  ii.  •1M2. 
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tated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may,  with  pqiial  rpason,  doubt 
the  whole  Goa[X!l.'  "And  here,"  says  Ilaxicr,  "  I  must  tell 
you  a,  great  aod  needful  truth,  which  igtwmnt  Christiana, 
fearing  to  confess,  by  overdoing  U;inpt  men  to  infidvlity. 
The  Scripture  is  like  a  man's  body,  where  some  pnrtri  are 
fur  the  preservation  nf  the  rest,  and  may  be  mulmed  with- 
out death.  Tho  eoata  h  the  soli)  of  ^riptiire,  and  tha 
IctUirs  but  the  body,  or  vehicle."'  Now,  ua  ulwiiyn,  it  la 
eaeential  U>  reraembcT  that  tho  ktler  killcth,  Concesaiuna 
which  tlie  pn^re&s  of  Bihiieul  critidMiu  rcndeniim|)erativ^ 
deprive  inhdotlty  of  it^  nitK^t  available  wcupon  of  uttuck 
upon  the  general  credibility  of  the  Gosjiel  hietoiy. 

Id  the  critical  study  of  the  New  TcstumcDt  histories,  tho 
&ct  must  becon«ulcred  that  th«  matter  contained  therein 
existed  for  a  time  as  an  oral  tradition  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  It  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  and  uua- 
vnidjihle  inquiry  whether  it  uiidprwent  changes  to  which 
narrativai  of  cventa,  and  reports  of  conversattone  and  dis- 
courses arc,  under  such  cireuinstances,  liable.  The  oiaio 
jmint  is  wliether  the  productive  clement  wa8  active  in  tho 
minds  of  those  who  orally  repeatwl  this  hiBtoricnl  matter, 
in  modifying  it,  espeeinDy  through  the  incorporalioo  wiih 
it  of  cleineDts  uneonBciously  supplied  by  the  imagination. 
The  a.%«iimption  of  such  «u  agency  of  the  mytJiopfeio  ima- 
giiiaciuo,  hm  been  uiiiod,  as  is  well  known,  to  cast  a  general 
discredit  upon  the  Gospel  histories. 

Against  t\m  iL'tsumption  lies  the  Icnnwn  fnct  tliat  tho 
teaching  of  tile  Xiiibbiftwai  uooiiratuly  n-lu'ar»^Hl  and  tran»- 
mitted  by  their  pupila.  To  attribute  to  the  disciples  uf  Jcsua 
a  like  rtt«ntiveness  of  niemorv  rcs[)ecttng  wonls  and  acta 
by  which  they  were  so  deeply  impressed,  is  therefore  not 
without  a  precedent,  and  a  warrant  in  the  habit  of  thrir 
countrymen  at  the  time.  So  strong  and  so  deBnite  wastlie 
'  Melt.  TliMj.,  III.  &  15.  pp,  2(Ht,  201 .       '  I'ract.  Work*,  «.  iS9. 
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impraasion  wliicb  Jesus  ma^k  upon  Uicm  tliat  it  is  not  too 
mnch  to  nflirm  respcoting  His  actions  and  uttcnuicce  gener- 
al)/, thflt  they  would  bo  indeliblj  stamped  upou  tbfi  re- 
collection of  the  witnesses.  The  identical  worda  that  lie 
used,  must,  in  maiiy  canau,  have  beeu  imprlated  upon  the 

Moreover,  the  early  date  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels — 
whieh,  beside**,  were  not  (lie  fimt  essays  at  reeording  the 
evangelical  history — [ireeluiles  the  assumption  to  which  wo 
refer.  The  choice  of  the  ApostUfi  and  tlieir  nuperinten- 
donoo  of  th43  churches  were  not  without  n  purpose  and  an 
effect.  AntI  liefure  the  A[MMt]eK  pai«^i1  olT  tlie  stage,  the 
t(»limoiiy  whidi  they  were  in  the  habit  uf  giving,  was  em- 
bodied in  written  Gospels.  A  question  may  arise,  hi-re 
anil  ihere,  resiK-iTlIiig  a  [uirtieulur  iiiLudciit,  f»r  turn  of  ex- 
pression, on  ffliirh  critical  gchnlars,  oot  waitting  ia  candor 
or  in  liiilli  ia  the  mintciilous  cletuent  of  Cliri^tiauity,  niav 
entertain  a  doubt.  The  narratives  relating  to  tlie  first 
thirty  years  uf  Jesus,  not  railing  within  the  eompiuta  of 
AfKistolIc  testimony  us  defined  by  Pett^T  (Acts  i.  22),  arc  to 
be  judged  npon  amsiderationn  peculiar  to  thctusHves.  But 
tliG  wholesale  r^cctinn  af^  these-  narratives  on  this  account 
Is  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  of  historical  criticism. 
If  here  was  groiinJ  on  which  the  itnoginutinn  would  he 
tempted  to  dwell,  it  furiiishwl  also  a  stimulus  to  a  sober 
ciirio^iily  on  the  [lart  of  Christians  of  the  fintt  generation, 
to  aneerlain  fiicts  respecting  Jcsuh  prior  to  His  public  min- 
istry;' and  such  a  curiosity  might  lead  to  inquiry  among 
thtKic  who  were  personally  coguiiani  of  this  portion  of  Hia 
life. 

The  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  the  character  of  elalHrnite, 
or  artistio  biographies.  They  arc — espi^'ially  the  first  two — • 
from  men  unprocticcd  iu  literary  composition.     They  foil 
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to  furnidli  with  strictness  the  cbrouological  order  of  eventii. 
They  liave  a  wrUin  fragraeiita.r/  wpect,  ns  oppoewi  to 
complete  and  rnnmled  raeoioin).  Aneolotos  art)  linlc«d  to- 
gether with  no  clifse  houd  of  coatiectiuu.  Sayings  of  Je^^us 
are  set  down,  when  much  ihat  He  ma/  havu  Buid  in  cnn- 
ncction  with  lliem  is  Icil  utirecord«il.  And  yet,  as  pre- 
Benting  aii  authentic  and  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  Person 
■who  is  the  suhject  of  these  histories,  it  is  prohahlo  that 
com  positions  of  a  more  formal  character  ooiild  not  pnsslhly 
have  equalled  them.  The  Authors  are  lost  in  the  subject; 
they  attempt  no  studied  detineatiou  of  Jesns,  hut  allow 
liiiu  to  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  in  speak  ami  act  for 
Himself.  There  isaiieriesoritkotcheft,  faithful  to  the  reality] 
linked  one  to  another  witii  little  outlay  of  art,  yet  so  that 
together  they  exhibit  the  perfet*  character  and  life  in  a 
8huj)c  appi'chcnmblc  to  the  iinaj^i nation.  No  one  who 
reads  the  Gospela  need  be  at  a  h«a  to  conceive  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jesus  lived  fntm  day  to  day,  of  the  labora  of 
mrrcy  wliicU  He  [lurformcd,  or  of  the  mode  and  aubstauce 
of  Ilia  Lcadiiugs. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


;OHS  THB   BAPTIST  AND  THE   BtHINSIWO  OF   THE  MIXI8TRT 

OF    JEW  US, 


Whatever  difficulties  may  arise  respecting  details  here 
and  tix-re  in  the  Cio^fiel  narrative,  tlie  S'trongljr  tnarkud 
|>ortniits  of  Jolin  tiic  Bu]itist  mid  of  Ju^uh,  tsich  so  distinct 
and  in  so  striking  contrnst  with  tlic  other,  prove  the  essen- 
tial verity,  to  say  the  ItasI,  uf  the  liiijtorieat  rcconls  from 
which  our  conception  of  both  is  derived. 

The  Messianic  cxpeotution  wua  too  deeply  imhedded  in 
the  structure  uf  the  Old  TcsUimcnt  religion  ever  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. The  ho  pen  of  the  pe*tple  might  at  mic  time  bo 
directed  prclominantly  to  the  general  charaeteristit»  of  the 
MiaSLaTuu  time,  while  the  thou^^ht  of  the  Person  through 
whom  the  groat  work  of  rc-novation  and  victory  wtw  to  bo 
accomplbhcd,  might  retreat  into  the  bacUground.  Yet  the 
conception  of  the  Mtwiuh  in  His  pereonal  character  never 
died  oat,  and,  under  favoring  conditions,  burst  forth  into 
fresh  lite.  But  the  more  exalted  and  holy  this  personage 
wan  conceived  to  he,  and  the  more  vivid  was  the  sense  of 
moral  degonemcy  and  eurruption  in  the  minda  of  devout 
Israelites,  the  deeper  was  the  conviction  that  a  preparatory 
work  must  precede  His  appttirance,  and  that  a  Prophet 
must  arise  to  effect  a  reform,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
MesHiah'o  eoming.  la  no  other  way  could  impending 
judgnients,  which  only  waited  to  be  executed  until  the  hour 
of  tlie  Messiah's  advent,  be  averted.     The  cxjiectation  of  a 
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foreranner  aseociated  its«lf  vfith  tl)«  Propliet  Elijiili.  That, 
although  lie  liwl  gone  from  the  earth,  be  still  lived,  and 
migbt  reappear,  either  to  thunder  forth  waniitigs  and 
rebukes  such  as  lie  had  iitteired  to  the  ai>o8totc  king  Ahah 
ati'l  tliO  devoWcs  of  BnnI,  or  to  rekindle  the  apirit  of  loyalty 
to  GotI  in  the  rebellious  nation,  became  a  common  bcUeH 
The  dosing  words  of  the  Old  Teetaraent,  from  the  pou  of 
Malachi,  were  a  prodiction,  which  many  coiislrued  id  a 
literal  ticnsc,  that  Elijah  was  to  l>c  sent  "  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."' 

The  voiw  oP  the  last  prophet  hnd  long  been  silent,  bnt 
mnriy  sonia  were  longiiijf  for  tli©  Detivcrer  to  arise,  when, 
"in  the  wilderness  of  Judca,"  the  wild  and  thinly  settled 
ref^on  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Dt-ad  Sea,  a  Prtac-lier 
appeared,  who  in  his  garb,  and  tone,  and  ninnner  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  hiB  utterancea,  called  to  mind  the  austere  Pro- 
phet of  fiilead  and  Mount  Carmel.  ITis  clothing  was  a 
rcmgh  cloali,  or  mantle,  of  camel's  hair,  thrown  over  the 
shDuldem,  and  a  belt  of  skin  worn  about  his  loins;  hts 
hair  was  shaggy  and  utishorn  •  liis  food  was  of  the  simph'st 
sort,  ronRiRting  of  Insists  and  the  jnire  that  fell  fnMn  tha 
tamarisks,  or,  [lerbapK,  tlie  honey  furulslied  by  itie  wild 
bees  of  that  sombre  and  ilceolate  n^inn,  where,  like  muntcs 
of  \uter  agt«,  he  had  taken  np  his  abode.  No  doubt  the 
disciples,  who  were  more  or  less  closely  attached  to  him, 
fnllt>w«l  liifl  example  as  well  as  precept,  when  they  faslM] 
6ftwi.*  The  "city  of  Judah,"  where  John  was  liorn  b 
thought  by  some  to  be  Jutla.  but  wa^  not  improbably  He- 
bron, the  city  where  was  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  the 
city  which  was  assigned  to  the  Levltes,  and  in  which 
David  emmmencofl  to  reign.  He  was  of  priestly  descent, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  four  and  twenty  families  who  min- 
isteretl  in  regnlar  order  in  the  temple,  the  son  of  parents 

>  Ud.  iT.&6,  *  Lake  r.  33.  Murk  U- 18. 
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who  had  ounsecrated  him,  oocordtng  to  the  rulo  presmbeil 
for  Nazarites, '  to  a  life  of  absteruiuusrioaa  and  ilevntiou. 
Hoiv  long  be  had  lived  as  a  hermtt  before  he  began  to 
collect  dt8ci|)Ies  around  him,  and  to  make  his  voicu  ring  in 
fclie  earaof  tlic  multitude,  we  have  uomL-unHof  determitting. 
His  honeHty,  feurl^'ssiic.^,  and  Immility  are  his  most  onn- 
spiciiutis  Iruits,  Here  was  not  one  clad  "iii  soft  clothing" 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  kings'  houses.  '  Hvre  "  was 
□o  reed,  shaken  by  the  winda ;"  *  but  an  innpired  aoal, 
liberated  from  all  dread  of  man,  elevat«t1  above  the  ia- 
SitencG  of  iieliiah  pnminn,  and  himself  Fichoolccl  to  practioc 
tlie  virtuea  whk-h  he  demanded  of  otliera.  Jottcphu-t,  in 
the  notice  which  he  givtii  of  him,  agrees  with  the  Grospel 
historj'  in  lauding  hi-i  gootlncss.* 

John  can  be  identified  with  no  previously  existing  »ect. 
He  differed  from  the  Kesenes  in  his  outward  garb,  and  ia 
requiring  but  "tw  baptism,  while  fi-oqnent  lustrations  were 
a  prominent  part  of  the  E^scnian  cuUne.  Still  more  at 
variance  wna  be  with  this  sect  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching^ 
wiiere  my^timl  contemplation  finds  no  plaoe,  and  in  the 
active  and  aggressive  character  of  his  whole  work.  Besides 
the  Esseiiee,  it  is  probable  that,  in  that  corrupt  aud  troubled 
time,  individuals,  diiiconuect«d  fnim  auy  sect,  withdrew 
from  »oniety  ond  took  up  their  abode  in  these  barren  and 
eeoluded  places.  Joscpbas  relates  that  he  lived  lor  three 
years  with  one  of  this  olaKs  nami'd  Banu«,  who  dwelt  in  tJte 
desert,  nnd  used  no  other  clothing  than  grew  upon  trees; 
and  bud  no  other  food  than  the  prodiK^ts  that  grt^w  wild, 
and  bathed  fi-cquciitly  in  cold  water.  Thiti  reoluse  Josephua 
expresly  distinguishes  from  the  Essenes  and  the  other 
eects.  *  In  John  there  is  no  trace  of  any  dw^triae  or  ub- 
servanoe  not  iu  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Old 

'  UiVei.  IR.  '  Ma«.  ii-8.  Liiko  rii.  Stii. 

•  Um.  »i.  7.  Lulw  rii.  24.     *  Anliq.,  xviii.  t.  2.      •  V.U,  {  % 
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imcnt  rellgioD,  and  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 


To  hin  preaching  there  'were  two  prime  elementa.  "  Re- 
pent, fur  tl)e  kiogdoiu  of  heaven  is  at  huiid,"  wa»  the  som. 
of  Ills  (liscoiirje.  Rc|ientiiiicc  mimt  be  thoroiigti, — oo  mere 
ceremonial  purification;  buL  eucli  bu  ubitnitoiiincntofsiQ  as 
tile  Prophet  Isaiah  had  demanded.'  Kvery  man,  and  ever^ 
claw  of  men,  wT-n;  ti>  ecase  from  the  sin  pt-culiar  hi  them- 
selves. The  soldier  was  to  al)6taiii  from  violence;  the  tax- 
gatherer  from  extortion  ;  and  every  cdo  vros  geuerousl/  to 
help  hir)  neighbor.  Seeing  in  the  crowd  before  Iiidi  thoM 
vrho  belonged  to  the  ruling  class,  Phariscea  who  prided 
themselves  oo  tlieir  eauotity,  and,  according  to  Matthew, 
Sadducees  also,  he  addressed  them  as  a  brood  of  vipers,  at>d 
doraaiided  fo  know  who  bnd  warned  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Hopes  foundcvl  merely  on  Hebrew  descent 
were  worthless.  Gral  ont  of  these  etnncs—  from  ihe  hcntlicn, 
despised  as  they  were — could  raific  up  children  to  Abra* 
ham.'  The  gccotid  element  in  the  Baptist's  pronching,  the 
grand  nifltive  tu  rL-fH^n  lancc,  was  the  ueariiaw  of  the  king- 
dom. The  hour  of  division  and  of  separation  woa  at 
handl  The  axe  wait  to  lie  laid  tti  the  root  of  the  tree! 
Every  unworthy  member  of  the  comniimity  of  God  was  to 
be  cut  ofT.  The  MeK^iah  wan  to  Bejiarate  the  clialF  from  the 
wheat,  and  to  burn  up  the  t^aff  with  inexiiuguiHli:ibIe  fire  I 
The  baptism  of  water  was  to  be  followwl  with  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Giiost,  and  in  fire;  for  the  penitent,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  purifying  and  imparting  a  new  principle  of  moral 
life;  and,  for  thoee  who  were  evil,  imiui-rsion  in  firc.^  Thua 
Hira  who  was  to  come  aflcr,  John  described  as  mightier 
than  himself,  as  One  for  whom  he  felt  himself  unwortli/  to 
perform  the  moat  menial  office.* 

•  K !.  I6-I8. 


Hut.  iU.  11.  See  M<7«r,  «i  Jee». 


•Lakeul.7.    CT.  M«lt.  iii.  T. 
*  Matt.  iU.  11. 
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Baptism  vrta  floniothtng  not  iinffimiliar  to  the  Jews,  The 
prOMlyt<s  frnm  the  lieatlivn  wen?  baptizeU.  Every  syna- 
gogue vafl  built,  iTpot^sible,  nrar  n  Rtrmin  ofivntcr.  Bath- 
ing, ns  a  religioiH  not,  ay  we  have  said,  was  oneof  the  note- 
worthy pnu*tk«8  of  the  Kssoncs.  The  bftptism  of  John  was 
an  net  sytnbolictil  of  rc'peatatice ;  an  initiation,  too,  into  the 
company  of  U]u>;(^  wUo  wcra  to  bo  in  reflcliucEs  lor  the  mani- 
fostation  of  ihp  Messinh, 

Indepnn()ently  of  the  Gosptls,  Joseplius  ia  a  witness  to 
the  profimiid  imprfspioii  made  by  the  Prophet  of  tlie  wilder- 
ness.' Cnnvd;*  journeyet!  to  liear  him,  und  to  ho  baptized 
in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  excitement  spread 
over  Judea.  and  the  region  east  of  the  river,  and  extended 
even  into  Galilee.  But  Joliii  wa^  not  tempk-d  by  tliia  po- 
pidiirity  to  entertain  any  higher  idea  of  his  ovn}  fnnction. 
To  the  questions  of  a  deputation  of  Priests,  with  Levitesfor 
their  coadjutors,  who  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Sanhednm, 
b.e  replied  that  he  was  not  the  Chri*it,  was  not  Elijah,  not 
the  Projdict  predicted  in  Deuteronomy,  who  was  not  uni- 
formly identified  with  the  Mt-^iah,  but  Uiftt  lie  was  the 
Voice  of  one  cr^-ing  in  the  wilderness,  and  summoning  the 
people  to  prepare  fur  thL>  Ivord.*  His  whole  end  and  aim 
was  to  do  the  work  of  the  herald  whono  Isaiah  had  foretold. 

AVc  have  now  to  eonaider  the  direct  oonncctiim  of  Jraus 
with  John.  Of  the  early  h'fe  of  Jesus  we  have  no  nifor- 
mjition  except  what  is  drawn  from  the  introdnrtory  por- 
tions of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark,  tlic  carlicat  of  the 
Evangelists, begins  with  the  publif  iniQistry  of  Jesus;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  John,  the  latest,  who  ainia  to  eet  forth 
the  historical  fai'ts  of  whiuh  he  had  born  a  witness,  and  on 
which  hw  own  feith  rested.  It  is  evident  ihat  thcacc^mnts 
of  the  birth  and  childhnnd  of  Jesus  which  are  presented  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  j*s(>uclively,  were  dcriveil  from  di0er- 

»  Antjq.,  xvih.  &.,  8.  »  Joliu  t  18  Mq. 


upport  to  their  crctlibllily,  ftt 
loaat  oil  tho  points  where  they  nrc  iu  ajjretinfiit  with  one 
another.  It  b  not  improbable  that  Mar)-  herself  was  th« 
ultimate  sonroo  of  these  trnditions.  After  the  Ascension  of 
3eBn»  slie  resided  at  Jerusalem.  Twiw  Ltikc  refers  to  tho 
mother  of  Jesus  tii  a  way  to  coiiiitenBntw  the  Kiipponition 
tlint  his  accounts  had  been  derived,  din?ctl/ or  indirectly, 
fri»in  her :  *'  Mary  kept  ail  these  tilings  and  pondered  them 
ill  her  lieart  j"  "but  His  mutla-r  kept  all  thewe  Hayings  iu 
her  heart.'"  Circumstances  which,  if  known  to  others, 
mip;ht  be  eflaoed  from  memory  by  the  long  years  in  whieh 
Jesus  dwelt  in  the  household,  giving  no  visible  sign  of  His 
Memianin  ealling.  were  indelibly  imprinted  upon  her  mind. 
The  inerodulity  of  tha  rest  of  llis  family  whoii  He  began 
His  minlHtr)-,  and  the  faith  of  Hut  niotlier,  n.<t  evinced  at 
the  wedding  of  Oina,  when  she  prompted  Him  to  re- 
veal his  power,  are  thu8  e«iuiilly  cxplainwl.'  Tlic  sup- 
position that  the  narratives  of  tlie  niirumlou.'*  birth  and  of 
the  infancy  are  nolhing  hut  the  e«rly  Christian  poesy  with 
which  the  imagination,  under  tho  influence  of  the  ministry, 
miracltt*,  and  resurrection  of  Jeaii^,  invested  the  Wginning 
of  Hie  life,  is  ciposed  to  grave  diflieultict).  The  account:! 
in  Luke  unquestionably  formed  a  part  of  his  Gospel  from 
its  first  componltion,  and  were  drawn  from  a  written,  and 
that  a  Jewish-Christian,  sourcx*;  as  the  Hebrew  dietlon 
which  18  still  left  upon  them  attests.  The  accoonfs  in 
Matthew  are  likewise  homogeneous  wllh  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  not  a  Inter  ndilition.  Tlie  narratives  of  the 
minw^ulous  oonccptioii,  which  arc  found  in  both  Lukc  and 
Malthew,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  slaughter  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem,  anfl  the  fliglit  Iiito  E;rypt,  which  are 
finnid  excluaivety  in  Matthew;  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
incideot  relative  to  the  shephenls,  and  the  other  prior  cir- 
^  Luka  ii.  19. 51.  >  JoIb  il  3,  ft. 
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cumstatioea  which  are  peculiar  to  Luke,  contain,  an  to  their 
substance,  nothing  in  itiwlf  incredible  to  one  who  ttJmtts 
the  supernatural  ia  the  miagion  and  life  of  Jeaiu.  Aod 
without  this  odmiaaioD,  they  would  be  ioexplicaWc,  re- 
ganlfd  us  unconeoious  poesy.  Considered  from  the  bi»- 
torical  point  of  view,  these  various  incidents,  however,  rest 
upon  a  dJETcrcut  ground  from  the  nnrmtions  of  which  tho 
A|Kistles  were  direct  witnesses;  but  tliis  fact  ooostitut<8  no 
valid  ground  for  the  sweeping  critieiam  which  rejects  all  this 
intrxxluctory  portion  of  the  Go«pcl  history.'  The  chrODO- 
lot^ii?al  diffivultica,  and  other  diffitmlties  of  that  sort,  are  no 
greater  than  generally  bvlong  tu  a  collection  of  historical 
ane-:"lototf,  however  niithentic;  especially  whore  each  of 
two  or  more  writera  iutriKiuL-eii  oertain  circumsitanoes  not 
known  to  the  others.*  The  flight  into  Eg)-pl  may  have 
taken  place  alW  the  presentation  of  JesuR  in  the  temple. 
Of  the  cirt'umstauces  that  lial  lo  the  flight,  it  may  Iw  hero 
obwrved  that  they  are  not  at  all  incongruous  n-tth  tlio 
savage  deeds  of  Ilerod  iit  bis  last  days.  In  hia  last  illuees, 
he  aluit  up  the  principal  men  of  all  Judca  in  the  hippo- 
drome al  Jericho,  and  onlertMl  Salome,  his  sister,  at  the 
inoinuiit  of  bh  decease  to  have  them  slaughtered  by  tho 
soldiera,  that  there  might  be  waiting  after  hia  death.*  The 
mlem'-e  of  JuscpluH  ritt(|ieeting  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  ia 
not  more  remarkable  limn  liis  deliberate  silence  respecting 
everytliing  concerning  JesiLs  ;  for  the  brief  passaj^ alluding 
to  Him  is  much  interpolated,  if  not  wlinlly  6{)uri(>us.* 
With  respect  to  whatever  relates  to  the  Messianic  ideas  of 


*  Bw  Ibu  rvamninit  of  Kmndcr  upon  the  tmprobalitlltv  lliol  tlic  »UirT 
oTlhe  minculDUH  cnii(-o|.itii>n  Miiild  nriiw  ma  nirth  smong  (hip  Ji-wh,  and 
npon  llio  intrinxio  pnibiilfiUly  of  Uie  other  introductory  aarmlire*  la 
UaUhew  and  tjiikc.     Lebea  Jem,  pp.  14-98. 

*  Sea  alioTC,  p.  -WO. 

*  Jtowphua,  Anli^^  xrii.  4,  S>  *  Anllq.,  stiil.  3^  3> 
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the  lews,  .ToBOpIius,  out  of  repinl  to  Roman  jealousiM  mid 
prejudic-es,  practices  the  moat  tliscreet  reserve. 

Btitli  the  g«neal(igto>,  it  is  now  generall/  alloived,  arc  of 
Joseph,  his  repuied  father.  Tbe  descent  of  Jesuit  from 
Diivid  vra»  ncvor  questioned,  as  it  would  have  U(«n  if  there 
had  been  any  ground  for  doubt  on  the  point.  The  dei«eiil 
of  Mary,  likewise,  from  David,  if  not  explicitly  attested, 
18  not  excluded  by  anytliing  stated  in  the  Gospels.  Bulli 
Evaiig<'li«ta  unite  in  the  statement  tliut  Jesus  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  in  Judea. '  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew  to 
imply  a  knowledge  on  Iiis  jKirl  thut  Bethlehem  wm*  only  a 
place  of  temporary  eojourn  for  Ilia  parents.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  they  ehoKc  Nazareth  for  a  residence  to  OKsipe 
from  the  tyranny  of  Archelaiw. '  Luke  is  more  full 
here.  The  difficulty  arising  fri>m  the  association  wilh  a 
taxing  at  thiit  time,  is  not  yet  cleared  up ;  •  but,  apart 
from   this  chronological   point,  the   main  fact  of  a  viiiit 

'  Chrift  WMlKirn  four  yean  bcCuiv  our  pre»«ti(  tn,  Hvrod  ilini  viilivr 
i_  U,  G.  7&0  ar  701.  Bui  the  beginning  of  our  en  U  i>yiidironoui>  with 
X  C-  C-  7&lv  If,  u  u  pfobBblr,  Lukt^  (iii.  23)  rcgnrrla  the  ISl))  tt*t 
of  Tibcriim,  »  A.  u.  c  780.  when  Tiberlun  bttcniue  Juint  Enaperar  with 
AiigiMLiu,  Uu«  irnald  give  a.  u.  c.  750  u  Uio  daC»  oi  hu  birth,  Rinoo  U 
Um  ticuo  dtniipik\cd  by  Luke  be  wu  about  .tO  y^nn  old. 

•  MjiIL  ii.  21 

*  JoaephuN  UmU»  ifaat  Quiriodfl  i  Crrcniiia)  b««im?  Governor  of  Srri* 
A.  D-  R,  and  Lhat  the  iBi!ni;undi:r  Itita  took  place  itamcdiatalj  (a-i>.  T). 
Sw  Ami-),  ivii.  13,  5;  iviji.  1,  I ;  xviii.  2.  Th*  OoTMiior  of  8yri«  in 
(he  loKt  liajm  of  Jlcrod,  «nil  the  Onvcmor  who  (iipproMml  the  iniiim^e- 
lEon  IminifdiAluljr  after  lib  ilcnih,  wu  QuiiiiiliiiH  Vartu  iJim-,  Antig., 
ivii.  5,  2;  9,3;  10.  CI;  11,  I).  Ii  hu  boen  mmlo  probable  llixt 
Qutrinun  wiw  twice  govcnior  of  Syria.  Fw  the  evWcnee.  »oe  Sohilnr, 
N.  T.  Zritgaek..  p.  161.  Tpoii  tho  trliiiln  wityect  (Itiolitding  \  con- 
Mdcnttinn  of  Zunipt'n  ihcorr  that  Qtiirliitit,  !n  liia  frri  ftOTcmonhip 
oMnpIclcd  KcenMU  irhich  Vanu  had  bcf^inl.  ace  Mi-yrr,  Komtn.  nbcr 
dot  £Vanjr.  I/tuat.  (Luke  U.  1>,  and  wpudally  Sclittrer,  pp  262-2Sa- 
For  the  rtlalJon  O'f  the  <)uq:i1i<)ii  to  (he  credibility  of  Litke.  nee  Kvvnder, 
Ltbtit  Jemi,  p.  M  ».,  Famir.  Lt/t  of  OtrUt,  i.  7.  n  2.  Par  an  esaniiiiv 
lion  ul  /umpl'a  theory,  bm  Dt.  Woolac]',  Bib.  OiaU,  An.,  Cy-miu. 
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of  Joseph  aud  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  iu  connection  with 
a  general  taxation,  or  enrolliuvnt,  stands  intact.  It  is 
not  imjinssible  that  they  intended  to  tmuHjiknt  their  abode 
to  IWtlilchcm,  but  were  prevented  from  dutng  so  by  the 
fear  excited  by  Ilerod  and  by  Aroliehiuis.  On  some  such 
hypothceis,  the  statcmoDta  of  the  two  EvaQguIists  might 
be  rixjonciled.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  thei>e  minor  cireuni- 
Btances,  it  h  certitiii  thut  the  ])Qrent9  of  Ji»us  came  back  to 
Nazareth;  lie  was  known  os  a  Nazarene.  Four  of  bis 
brothers,  bom,  there  is  no  sufficient  retusnn  to  doubt,  after 
this  date,  are  mcntiont^d  by  name, — James,  Juscu,  Simou 
and  Juda.4,  of  whom  James  and  Judas,  after  the  AaoetL^ion, 
became  leadinj;  Disciples;  and  there  were,  altso,  several  sis- 
ters, miirricd,  we  may  infer,  at  Nazareth,  since  it  19  not 
ataled  that  ihey  aeeiiiripanied  the  rest  of  the  family  on 
their  removal  to  Cii)H'rna[im/  In  (his  humble  household, 
"subject  to  H'm  parents,"  Jesus  "increased  in  wisdom  and 

'  Malt.  xiil.  5-1.  Tlicni  were  two  Diiiclplei  in  iho  niimljcr  of  ths 
Twelve,  who  Ivirv  [liu  tminr  of  .Intticx.  vi£..  James,  th«  von  nt  Zcbcdeo^ 
*nd  bmlher  of  John.  iin<!  Jamea  Ihc  mm  of  Alph^iw.  Waa  Jam«,  ikv 
"bruili*r  of  ibc  Lord."  who  waa  a  «orl  of  preMiliiiK  'Wt.  or  Innhop,  is 
tlio  Chuich  at  Jrniiali-ni,  iilimliml  with  JamM  lh«  son  of  AlpheufF 
Soini;  liarennHWcreil  in  Ihe  aflirmiitirr,  bt-litrrin^  ihal  ihe  lenn  "bro- 
tlift*'  in  ihi!  il»igiiniion  of  Jamm  u  "brorher  of  ihu  Lonl."  nignifin 
couoin  Aw)r<!irti[  lo  Ihia  view,  thr  "brothren  '*  of  J«hus  wmv  cliildivn 
neither  of  Joncpli  or  Mnrj",  Thi»  wm  llir  «i)ini(m  of  Jtromc;  bill  it 
ndtson  nn  mli'l  fdiiiiilHii'iii  R|iIphnniuK  advanced  an  npinitin.  In  wItUrh 
tiE  "Hnf  fnl1o«i.tl  t)y  inunr  of  iho  Falbera.  tliat  ihc  "  brethren  "  ut  Jam^ 
wuT«  children  of  Jovph  bv  a  furmn-  marriKKe.  If  ihifl  were  no,  il  would 
b*<liflicull  lA  explain  (Ik  lnnjrii>S<^  "f  >bi'  Evnn^^liiiti  [Matt  \.'iA;  Liil{« 
U.7),  In  which  Jmiih  is  cmlledilic  "fiwt-bomKio"  of  Marv.  Thhoion 
lUtunillv  impliM  Ihiit  nhv  aflpmnlt  favcuno  (Ii«  nitilhpr  of  ulhitr  vhild- 
mv  (9m'  kfer-CT,  and  BIm-Vh  Syn«pt.  ErU.  d  drti  ent.  Bnmgj.,  in  loco), 
Frof  Liglilfool.  who  favor*  the  iheofr  of  Epiphaniua  {QaUuinJi*.  %\.  26%), 
flniUail'-ci'iTe  iTf^mcnt  In  favor  of  it  in  Jnbn  xix.  3fl,  27.  John  took 
Hury  to  hin  vwii  hviiie.  "  la  ii  cuiicifivftbtc,"  it  w  aekeil,  "  iliai  our  Lard 
would  Lhiu  havf  i>iiai>iictl  Chu  mort  mcred  ii««  of  lutturel  atTeaioii  T"    la 


atature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." '  "  And  the 
child  grew,"  Luke  aWt  says,  bikI  "  w;ixe«l  strong" — "in 
spirit  "are  words  interpolated  in  the  text — "  filled  witli 
wi*idam.  ami  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him." '  BdiH 
pa:<eages  refer  to  the  physical  as  well  m  menial  and  ni(irul 
development  of  the  child  JesuM.  In  illustration  of  the 
cimrftfter  of  the  child  us  thus  deacribeil,  Luke  had  oblaiiiwl 
a  knowledge  of  one  deeply  inU;rcsting  incident^  the  tirn-ing 
of  Jl-hus,  then  at  the  a^^  of  Iwelve,  in  the  temple,  where 
lie  W!W  found  ahsorheil  in  conversation  with  the  di>c;tor.% 
and  Ki;4  expUimtluii  to  His  parents  that  He  niiHt  be  about 
Hi.-i  Fiillicr'a  hu.<«ine8s  ;  or.  as  the  expreasion  should  proha- 
bly  he  understood,  must  be  in  Hla  Father's  house.  There, 
He  meant  to  say,  WiiHthe  plaee  where  they  should  natuntlly 
look  for  Him.  The  espi-ession  involves  a  deep  sense,  t<K> 
de«p  for  Him  then  to  deKnc  in  wordfi,  of  His  peculiar 
calling  and  relation  to  God. 

Bnt  it  is  implied  by  Luke  that  these  indicattons  of  an 
exceptional  menial  and  religious  qnalityj  chiefly  impressed 
hia  mother.  There  was  nothing  in  the  pure  and  hlaineless 
child,  either  then  or  as  He  grew  np  to  manho'Hl,  a^sistin^ 
Joseph  in  his  o<«;upatii)n  a:*  a  carjienlcr,'  to  inipre*s  His 
brothers  aiid  sisters,  or  His  townsmen,  with  the  idea  that  I  le 
was  dci^tined  for  an  exalted  mission.  This  is  shown  hy  the 
way  that  His  family  regarded  Him,  afU-r  He  had  entered 


&nKwer  to  (hifl,  it  may  b«  nai<l  that,  on  llic  suppo^tioD  llijit  the  "  brc- 
threo"  were  childrvii  uT  J(:i«ej)h,  Ihsy  Uad  dwirlt  Umg  in  thn  fniiilly  of 
Msry,  and  U  might  nutuntlly  Iiave  l)c«n  ex|)(;ctc<l  lliat  »lie  woulii  niiufiln 
UDiler  tliecaK  ofcMii!  of  tliem.  But  it  U  c)aileconc«ivnl>3e  ihiU  there  iniir 
have  be«n  g<wl  rcawjnn  wh»  she  cniilJ  not  convcrirnrly  Ink*  up  her 
atxiilu  wUh  ihein,  whether  ilior  vrcre  ht'r  tiAtitrnI  o(rA(>riBii;.  or  hur  cbiU- 
ron  liy  mnrrinRc.  TliewiHy  (MMilinitndii  fiivurof  tho  piTjwiLin!  vlruinfl/ 
orMnrviitp-riTrnthvaiiiHlun,  wIiil'))  i'^ivvii  livlhuFullii^rsUi  the  tv[iipliB' 
oUn  theory,  o(  lii«  weight  which  it  might  otherwiwe  have^ 

<  Lakvii.  51,62.  *  Ver.  49.  ■  Murk  vi.  S, 
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upon  HU  ministry,  whpn  thoy  euppoocd  Him  to  be  oiit  of 
Hi>i  iiund;'  untl  Ity  tlie  iiRTetliilniLS  exelnmationa  of  llie 
inliabitants  of  the  town  wheii  He  appeapiHl  in  their  Byn- 
agtigiie.  *  Xaz-'ireth  lay  in  a  f^reeii  valley  amon^  the 
high  hills  of  Giililt-c,  not  far  below  thoir  tojimoKt  ridges. 
There,  at  a  height  of  eight  liiiniired  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  incloswl  in  fiftet-n  of  t\ime  gently  r(«iii(l«l  hills 
whioh  rise  aI)ont  it  like  the  edge  of  a  sliell,  was  the  bo- 
clinlett  vilUfie  whrre  Jesus  [msaitl  the  first  thirty  year*  of 
Hta  life'  From  the  heights  above  tlie  town — "the  bn>w 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  hnilt — '"  there  spreads 
out  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  all  Paliatine.  Tlic  wide 
circuit  which  the  eye  traverser,  incliidps  on  the  south  and 
southeast,  tho  plain  of  E^draclon,  the  theatrp  oT  so  many 
battles ;  on  the  West,  Mnunt  Carrael  and  the  ^[t.'(^iler^a- 
nean  ;  while  to  the  East  and  to  tlie  North  rise  the  doine- 
like  (opofTalmr.  and  the anowy  summit  of  Hermon.  In 
the  midi^t  of  this  scene,  so  rich  in  natural  beauty,  and  ia 
sacrctl  asuwiattuns  of  hiKtorio  intercKt,  under  the  quicken- 
ing iiifliience  of  (he  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teslnment,  in  a 
boufiehtiid  pervaded  by  the  KpirJt  of  gn<lly  devotion,  whoee 
iacral»crs  yearly  went  up  to  the  Piiaaovcr,  tlicrc  was  un- 
fi)ldeit  that  mind  "  loily  beyond  alt  human  compariMn, 
whose  creative  thoughts  were  to  fertilize  tlie  spiritual  life 
of  man  through  all  agts,  and  whose  ereative  power  sprang 
fVom  its  myMcriouA  union  with  that  Divine  Word  which 
gave  birth  to  all  thing*."  No  eminent  character  iti  hiistory 
has  owed  less  to  external  agencies.  It  is  true  that  bock 
of  him  lay  th«  whole  history  of  Israel,  and  that  divine 
training  which  had  stretched  over  a  period  of  two  thon- 
Bood  years.  But  in  his  imrnediato  antcoctlcnts,  when  eom- 
pared  with  tlie  circutnetanocs  of  otlieis  in  biji  own  Datioo^ 

<  M»rfc  iii.SI,  Johnrii.S.  "Luke  IT.  22.   Cf- John  *i.  4S. 

'  8m  3unl«jr.  Ami  apuf  PiJeMat,  pp.  357, 36ft.         '  Lak*  i*.  3ft. 
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then  wM  nothing  out  (if  which  pre-eminence  couW  be  pre- 
dicted. Nawirvth,  upparentEy  for  some  other  rcasoo  be- 
sides its  insignificancp,  wilh  held  in  di««steeni.'  In  the 
case  of  JesiiH,  tb^!  sources  of  wisdom  and  power  were  from 
within. 

Among  those  who  presented  themselves  to  John  for 
baptism  was  Jesus  of  yazareth.  The  brief  norrativo  of 
the  Evangclistis  do  not  enable  U8  to  determine  whether  they 
had  ever  tuet  one  another  before.  If,  aa  Luke  relate,  they 
were  kinsmen,  they  had  been  widely  separated,  and  John's 
manner  of  life  would  have  hinderinl  intercourse  bctwi'en 
them.  The  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  by  John, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  certain  modcra  criticas.'  If 
there  was  this  tftoojfnition,  it  has  been  asked,  why  did  not 
John  himaolf  join  tho  nompany  of  the  disciples  of  Jisiia  ? 
Why  did  he  uot  publicly  proclaim  Jesos  as  the  Christ? 
How  shall  we  ex|>lain  it  that  John  went  on  with  his  work; 
that  his  ditjctpl«  were  jealous  of  Jesus  ; '  that,  at  a  much 
later  day,  they  existed  as  a  ecpnrate  body,  not  included 
among  Christian  believers?  How  shall  we  aocoant  for  it 
timt  John  himself,  when  he  heard  of  what  Jesus  wns  doing, 
sent  his  di.'4eipli.<6  to  inquire  if  he  was  in  truth  the  Christ? ' 
These  questions  deserve  &n  answer.  They  present  pro* 
blems  nniilogous  to  those  which  frequently  arisp  in  the  field 
of  liistory,  where  our  information  ia  scanty  and  fnignien- 
tary.  A.  jndioioas  critictsm,  in  such  cases,  does  not  cut 
tho  knot  whi(;h  it  should  nith«r  »>ek  to  untie.  A  capital 
fact  to  be  kept  in  miud  is  that  John  8t<>od  at  the  point  of 
transition  between  tlio  old  dispenitation  and  the  new.  He 
belongeil  to  the  former;  but  foregleanis  from  tho  coming 
day  were  cast  back    upon    him.     Glinijutiw,  rather  than 

'  (tee  SmiUi'ii  Biblr  Dwiionary,  Ait..  A'oMret*. 

■  HmmsUi,  i.  320. 

*  Malt.  si.  3,  luki  TiL  IS. 


u  [H-Trnatifiit  vision,  were  granted  him  of  the  kingdom 
which  it  w»a  hi»  loiXy  function  to  ualtcr  in.  The  Evan- 
gcliuta  utiiliC  ill  testifying  that,  in  coiinecfian  with  the 
baptism  of  JesiiSj  John  rocu^riiiised  Him  as  the  Messiah 
for  whom  he  was  Imiking ;  tJiat  Je&us  waa  luftnifeetcd  in 
thi(4  dmracter  by  a  supernatural  sign — a  dove-like  appear- 
and, fivinlKiIiful  of  the  Spirit — rwstiiig  ui>on  His  bead.  The 
Evangelist  whd  docs  not  explicitly  record  the  fact  of  the 
bapti.HRi  of  Jesus,  but  refers  to  it  and  implies  it,  '■  represents 
tho  Iluptitst  nd  Baying  tlmt  he  had  not  prcviooely  known 
Him,  but  that  he  knew  Him  through  the  sign  by  which  it 
hnd  been  revealed  to  himself  tlmt  the  Mc«siah  should  be 
recognized.  Upoa  the  authority  of  this  Kvaiigclist,  vre 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  cign  in  question  was  for  the 
Baptist  himself,  to  qualify  him  t<>  give  his  testimony  to 
Jesu3.  This  does  out  preclude  the  ooiiver^ution  which 
preceded,  when  John  expressed  his  nnfitness  to  bnptizo 
one  like-  Jesus,  and  Jcsun  overrnletl  the  objection  on  the 
ground  that  it  behooved  Him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness — 
pvcrything  in  the  divinoly  nppt)iiit<Hl  order.'  This  eon- 
vur^ntioa  would  imply,  to  ho  sure,  a  degrbo  of  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  a  perception  of  Ilis  pnrity,  iind,  it  may  be,  of  tha 
mulled  work  in  store  for  Him  ;  but  there  waa  not  tlmt  pro- 
appointed  niid  absolute  proof  which  empowered  John  to 
give  Kolenin  and  public  testimony.  In  this  sense,  he  did 
not  know  Him  prior  to  the  sign  from  heaven.  The  essential 
truth  of  thcRe  narrations  is  established  bv  an  argument  which 
iaindopenduntof  tho  (jm«ti(iii  of  the  credibility  of  the  Evan- 
gelist.' The  baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repeat- 
anoe  for  the  remiraion  ofsinH.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  Jwiu  did  not  come,  confe^iiig  )4in,  with  stains  of  guilt 
to  be  washed  away,     lie  ramit  have  rectnved  baptism,  un- 

l  Jolin  i  32-»<.  *  MaCL  Ul.  14-16. 

*  Of.  NmoJct,  Lehen  Jemt  {Slh  (■).)'  Pf^  83,  69. 
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der  a  difrtrent  id^,  and  willi  another  intent.  There  must 
have  \xxn  a  tautiint  uiKtorstamling  nnd  a  previous  oonfor- 
eiice  between  him  and  John ;  and  llius  a  .ntrnng  anterior 
probability  is  attaclied  to  the  Gosi^el  niLirativcs  of  litis 
transaction.  * 

Tf)  the  Bnjitist  Iiimself  the  baptiBm  of  Jesus  was  a  full 
authentication  of  His  Messianic  callinj^:  it  was  the  Intro- 
diK'tion  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  reference  to  the  people, 
it  was  a  svnjbul  of  the  re[Jentanc«  rcqnirix]  for  adiniwiion 
into  it.  Wiih  respect  (o  Jesus  Himself,  it  was  aji  inaugu- 
ration and  oonsc-LTution  U>  Hid  work.  It  did  not  signify 
that  ihuu  fi>r  the  first  time  He  became  aware  of  His  voca< 
tinn :  for  thw  was  a  «>nvirtii>n,  there  is  every  rra.*on  to 
com  hide,  thut  arose  from  within,  and  wan  due  to  no  sudden 
outward  occurrence.  Nor  did  it  signify  that,  up  to  that 
time,  the  Spirit  was  not  with  Him.  But  that  wot*  the  hour 
when  in  His  inwani  development  He  had  rraehed  the  point 
of  readiness  for  comtnencing  His  public  ministry,  and  when, 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  He  was  to  be  qualified  for 
jwrforming  tlie  mlmcles  and  ulhcr  worka  belonging  to  this 
divine  calling. 

That  John  should  eliaracterize  Hira  as  (heLnmSof  God 
who  taketh  away  the  biq  of  the  world,  as  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel records,'  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  impussibic  at 

'  At  tlittf  Biililime  monivnt  in  the  liislor;  ^f  mnnkinil,  wbcr.  Jomii  met 
John  upon  ihe  bonkn  orihc  JoMnn.  critioi  who  iicv<t  rrr  on  ihenideof 
credulity,  feel  eonnl rnimrl  to  wimil  MinMhlnf;  like  a  miracle-  Keim 
eu_v«  uf  tliin  BTiail;— "Auf  di'oiui  mitraliiouilcn,  tlinicixk-D  <nlm:hci- 
drmlcn  OoU,  der  s'k  e^nijot,  Hafen  alle  thro  K>^eii.  xuiiinl  tlk-  R«Mlen 
J«iu  Biiriiek  ;  nruwr  hutoriiw;k««  Gi^iaivn  Eiringt  nfw  Eiiiug««teli«n,  iIms 
a!e  aun  diiwrn  Ikwiiwbwin  ip'liiiDdelt,  unci  unwf  Dcnkcn  nltnubt  woh 
nieht  iiniiic>rk<>nneii,  daw  sie  nicht  mm  irwnik-tii  HuismwOii'in  hnnilelien, 
dam  gttlUIctic  YiTMinullunKiiTi  nnd  Rrlciicbtiinp.-n  am  Jucd*n  logerlen, 
nod  dsM  «(n  KiJtllictiPi  Wirkrii  iim)  RifKiiTL'ti  Jiu  {inMiU!  Tliat  u»d  <Iio 
irrci«b)  Wcndiinj;  der  M^awcheiiagwcJiithte  bi-gl«it«n  miM4«."  Qt- 
Kkiehlt  Jau,  L  649.  *  Jvba  i.  36. 
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flie  point  of  view  where  John  3tooJ.  But  this  paaaage  from 
the  Ppojjhct  Isaiah,  where  the  Baptist  foiiitd  thn  inspiml 
description  of  hi^  own  ftmption  and  work,  might  occur  to 
his  mind,  as  ii  fliiJi  of  light,  on  an  oerawion  when  lie  saw 
Jeettt  walking  near,  and  markod,  it  mar  Ih>,  an  aspect  of 
gentleoeaa  in  His  mien  and  look.  Simh  u  |>eroeption  might 
indicate  a  momentary  illumination  mthcT  than  a  fixed  oon- 
oeptinn.'  Tlie  cjtrlamation  lluit  God  could  raise  up  children 
to  Abraham  from  the  jitoDOS,*  likewise  Kur|)a88«l  the  ordi- 
nary Jowieli  pX]»oi*tat  ion- 
It  compitrtrtl  with  the  bumble  feeling  of  John  and  with 
his  welWeflned  conception  of  the  restricted  nature  of  hie 
own  work,  that  lie  should  \vave  the  Messiah  to  oslahliuh 
His  kijigi:Jom  in  Hi«  own  time  and  way.  He  might 
point  ft  few  of  hin  disciples,  whose  minds  were  imjiitsitive 
and  susceptible,  to  Jesu3 ;  but,  for  liinisdf,  it  beloiip^l  to 
him  to  go  on  with  the  luljor  appinnlcd  fi>r  him,  of  exciting 
the  people  to  rriK-utjmoe,  and  of  making  ready  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  preciw  nature  of  wliich  would  have 
been  beyond  his  kcii.  Fur  a  while,  the  two  Tea»her8 
taught  oontemporanFouely,  each  laburiug  »t  the  founda- 
tions of  the  kingdom  in  his  own  way.  That  disciples  of 
.Juhn,  metro  zealous  for  (heir  master  than  hi-  was  for  him- 
Bcif,  ehould  Ijc  disturbed  when  One  whom  he  hud  baptized, 
waH  drawing  afics  Him  a  port  Ion  of  tin;  multitude  that  had 
flooked  aAer  the  ltapti.it  in  the  wilderness,  was  not  unnat^ 
nral,  nor  oontnirv  to  cx3»cricncc.  But  how  tihall  we  ex- 
plain John's  own  doubt,  at  a  later  day,  aft*r  ho  had  beeo 
tlirown  into  prison?'  This,  too,  was  not  unmitiiral. 
Events  were  not  taking  the  shape  which  acconlcd  witli  any 
ftnticipatton  tliat  he  had  been  ablo  to  form.  Though  a 
Bpiritual  man,  and  insisting  with  all  energy  on  rightcou» 


i8Deal»T«.p.SM. 

■  Halt.  ii.3.  Luktvli.  19l 
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"nes9  as  the  essence  of  the  divine  rcquiremenh,  tlicre  ifl  no 
rcuitoD  to  suppose  lliat  he  was  50  much  more  eiiliglittiuod 
than  the  diiiaples  of  Jesus,  as  to  hare  risen  ulkigether 
almvc  the  notioo  of  an  external  theocracy.  It  is  possible, 
yet  it  ifi  gratuitous  to  suppose,  that  dcprcssiou  consequent 
on  a  enspensloa  of  his  work  and  confinement  in  prison — 
where,  however,  his  disciples  had  aoocss  to  him — eontriba- 
tod  to  excit<j  a  temporary  donbt  in  his  mind.  He  was 
"not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds."  Why  tlien  ehnuld  we 
detract  anything  from  his  heroic  oonstanry?  The  words 
of  Jesus  to  those  wiio  were  to  report  to  John  tlie  iniractM 
whieb  they  had  scon — miracles  which  Isaiah  had  dewritied 
m  ha<IgeH  of  the  Messiah — were :  "  Blessed  ia  he  who  is 
not  offended  {jiij  amvSahaOT^)  in  me  !"  These  words  point 
elejirly  to  the  pprplexity  or  disappointment  which  Hia 
failure  to  make  a  grand  public  demonstration  of  pi)wer 
might  easily  errate.  Tin  they  ni>t  Nuggeet  that  (lie  (jues- 
tion  of  the  Biiptlxt  hod  its  origin  in  such  a  fWlirig? 

After  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan, 
there  (ollows,  in  the  firrt  three  dispels,  the  aax>unt  of  the 
Temptation,  when  He  spent  "forty  days'* — whether  to  he 
taken  literally,  or  as  a  round  number,  Is  uncertain — in  the 
same  wilderness  of  Judea  where  John  first  nttered  his  fiery 
appeals.  In  that  nionntainous,  iuferlJle,  sparsely  ^.Ttk-d 
region,  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  men,  -h'sun  girdrtl 
Himself  for  the  mighty  task  which  lay  before  him — a  task 
that  involved  a  wltljstjiciding  untn  death  of  the  soliritstions 
that  must  arise  on  every  side,  so  deep  and  universal  w:i» 
the  demand  for  wMnesnrt  of  a  temporal  monarchy  of  which 
the  Messiah  sliould  be  the  Head.  The  Synoptists,  Mark, 
the  oldest  of  them,  included,  all  record  the  fiu-t  of  the 
Temptation,  and  plane  it  at  the  same  point  in  the  history. 
It  is  not  such  a  fact  as  the  itnajiination.  in  the  ab»^cc  of 
any  historical  basis  for  it,  would  naturally  caill  loto  being. 
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Nor  is  the  omisgion  of  it  by  John  reraartuble,  when  wfl 
oousider  the  Rpecial  end  vrh'ivh  dictates  bis  selection  of 
matlpr.  Ill  (lie  chronology  of  John,  it  may  fiml  a  place 
'  just  before  the  account  uf  tlie  dcinitatiou  sent  from  Jtrusa- 
lem  to  interrogate  the  Baptlet  (_i.  19). 

WliL'ii  we  pass  l)cj-om]  tho  Temptation,  anil  investigate 
the  early  part  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  we  find  chroDO- 
Ic^iral  (lata  in  the  Synoptists,  as  cuinjutred  with  John, 
wliliih  do  not  admit  of  au  eaay  adjtistment.  This  grows 
orit  of  tlie  omission  by  the  former  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Judmii  ministry  of  .lesii'j.  At  the  imprisonaicnt  nf  Jolm, 
they  tell  us,  Jmus  went  into  Galilcu,  and  entered  upon  Bis 
Galili»n  ministry.'  Tlicy  do  not,  however,  way  that  the 
eeiaure  of  John  followed  at  «nce  upon  the  baptism  of  Je- 
BUi.  nor,  with  the  cxoeptioij  of  the  noljoii  of  tho  Temptation, 
do  they  state  anything  that  occurred  iu  the  interval.  John 
filh  up  the  gap.'  He  tclk  ua  how  two  of  ihc  di-Kuplea  of 
John  thft  Baptist,  of  whom  one  was  Andrew,  and  the  other, 
as  there  is  no  room  for  duuUt,  was  the  Kvaiixelliit  iiimitelf, 
saw  thu  Baptist  point  to  Jesus  and  describe  Him  aa  the 
Lamb  of  God. '  He  tells  m,  from  his  vivid  reootlcction  of 
tjiat  moat  important  event  of  liis  life,  that  it  wa^  four  o'clock 
in  ihc  afternoon,  when  he  and  Andrew  followed  Jesus  to 
Hia  lodgjng-plaoe,  and  remained  with  Hira  through  tJie 
day.*  It  wrw  the  next  day  after  the  Jewish  deputies  had 
oonrGrri>d  with  (lie  Baptist.*  Andrew  "first"  found  his 
brother  Simon  — the  expression  implies  that  John,  too, 
was  looking  fup  his  brotliur  (JameH),  but  that  Andrew  aue- 
oc«dod  first  in  finding  the  otie  of  whom  he  wns  in  (jurat. 
Anoording  to  the  Synnpti:«ti(,  also,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
Janiw  and  .John,  are  tlie  first.,  aud  the  four  moBt  oomipicu- 
0U8,  disciples.     Their  permanent  attachmiuit  to  Jesus  in 

1  Mmi.  It.  12,  17  !  "  Fmm  llsnl  eime."  etc. 

*  Sm  Jobu  Ui.  £4.       ■  Jubu  L  3^-40.        *  Ver.  39.       ■  Vo.  86. 
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thie  character,  u  we  may  reasonahly  belicv«,  occurred  later, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  tlie  Synoptjat-t,  when  they 
laid  down  their  oocujMition  ami  followed  Him.  Thun  it 
was  from  the  circle  of  Jobti  the  Buptist,  as  waa  quite 
natural,  that  the  first  rmeltua  was  formed  of  that  company 
wliich  became  the  chwu>n  com{uinian.4  of  Jestia.  At  the 
outset,  .TeatLi  gave  to  Simon  the  iianie  of  Pi?tfr,  flie  RiK-k,' 
for  tiic  quality  which  He  disccniRil  at  a  glance  tii  tliiw 
Cflmest  nnd  devoted  leader  of  tlie  liaiid  of  His  Immediate 
follower.  Tlic  itfissngc  in  Mattliew  (xvi.  18),  in  winch 
Jesus  addresses  Peter  as  the  Roclc,  does  not  imply  that  uii 
this  biat  cKcaaiou  Itc  first  received  the  uppcUation,  but 
rather  that  his  confession  of  Jaith  was  in  keeping  with  the 
name  wliieh  ho  alri-aily  bore.'  On  the  day  fuUowing, 
Jesus  set  out  for  Galilee,  and  called  into  His  comi>any, 
aniitlior  disciple,  Philip,  who  was  from  Bcllisuidu,  the  home 
of  Andrew  and  Peter.*  Somewhere,  as  they  were  on  the 
wny,  Philip  fcnind  n  friend,  Nuttianui:!,  who  is  not  impro- 
bably the  Bartholomew  with  whom  the  name  of  Philip,  in 
the  liat  of  Apnetlcu,  Id  generally  linked.  Xuthannel,  ut 
first  ioercdulous  on  hearing  that  Jesus  was  from  Nozan-th, 
a  place  from  which  he  could,  expect  nothing  gotnl  to  come, 
was  inipreased  with  the  penetrating  judgment  whidi 
Jeouf;  expressed  concerning  him.  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
might,  without  pride,  bo  conscious;  and  litill  more  by  the 
remark  of  Jesus  that  he  had  seen  hira  when  he  was  under 
a  fig-tree,  where,  it  may  be,  he  recollected  that,  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  he  had  gone  for  meditation,  and 
where  his  thoughte  had  been  nhsorbed  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  ovidrnw  that  Jesus 
knt'W  what  was  in  man,  which  had  i>vokc<l  faith  in  the  mind 
of  the  honest  Ismelitc,  would  be  followed,  Jeau*  assured 
him,  with  far  mora  striking  evtdciicca  of  a  direct  relation, 


'  John  i.  42. 
28 


6w  iieyet,  in  loeo. 


>  John  i.  44. 
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on  HU  part)  to  God,  and  of  convonw  with  lite  supernatural 
world.' 

On  tl«  third  day — the  reckonitig  is  prnbahly  from  his 
departure  for  Galilee  (i.  43) — vie  find  Jesu?,  in  conipany 
with  His  mother  and  His  disciples,  &t  a  wedding  jn  Cuno. 
Here  begun  ihe  exertion  of  Hie  miraculous  power.  TJie 
supply  of  wine  gnve  out,  and  Mnry,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  mani Testation  of  that  power  whieh,  as  she  felt  assured, 
dwell  in  Him,  rejwfrted  to  Him  the  fact  in  a  way  lo  suggest 
that  here  wus  the  oocosion  to  exert  it.*  His  reply,  though 
not  harsh,  as  it  may  eeem,  invnU'ul  the  idea  that  the  use  of 
thig  power,  like  every  other  stop  whieh  He  ulicmld  take  in 
the  prosecution  of  His  work,  was  to  bo  prompted  from 
above,  and  not  to  he  subjwt  to  human  inierferenw.  The 
moment  when,  and  the  nianncr  how,  this  muuilc^tation  of 
His  "glory  "  aIiouM  take  place,  it  was  left  to  the  divine 
will  to  direct.  In  the  nsiture  and  occasion  of  tliiK  minicle, 
how  Htroiig  is  the  contrast  exhibited  between  Jeaiu  and  the 
Forerunner,  "  who  cnme  neitlicp  eating  nor  drinking  I"* 

From  Caua  He  went  on,  with  Hiss  mother,  brother^  and 
disciples,  to  Capernaum.  *  This  flouriHliingtnwn  ujKm  the 
bordcra  of  tlic  Liakc  became  the  ubwle  iif  Hi^  fiimily,  and 
tlic  centre  of  His  labors  in  Galilee,  But  on  this  occasion 
He  rcmaineil  thrro  only  a  sliort  time. '  The  oocnrrt;t«!c  of 
the  Paa[«JVtT  led  Him  lo  go  up  t«  Jerusalem.  At  this  time 
it  was  that,  impelled  by  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Tem- 
ple, Hifl  Father'^  House,  Hp  drove  the  money -chnngcrs, 
and  other  traflickcra,  with  the  aninmla  tliat  were  oHeretl  for 
sale,  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,     ll'm  hlendeil  worda 

>  Jolm  I.  81. 

*  Thin  iHt^nirvtaliunwe  adopt,  agiiiiist  Meyer  tn^fn.  See  Kcandcr,  Le- 
bra  Jrm.  ji,  Z71 . 

*  M««.  xl  18;  Loltc  vii-  33-  •  John  u.  12. 

*  Jotm  ii.  IS. 
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and  acte,  and  the  air  of  authority  and  righteous  indignntlon 
that  accoiiipanie<l  Uieru,  disarmed  n-sistana;.  It  was  an 
appropriate  beginning  of  His  ministiy  at  Jeruealcm ;  a 
deed  in  keeping  wilii  the  labors  of  the  Baptist  which  had 
gone  b<!fi)re,  and  th«  offspring  of  that  prophetic  ardwr  whidi 
broUe  forth  as  a  flarac,  as  we  shall  see,  in  His  oi»iiin;t 
ministry  in  Galilee.  Durinj^  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  oc 
curnjd,  alao,  tlie  interview  with  Nicodenms,  n  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who  was  iniprcsswl  by  the  miracles  which 
Jesus  luid  done,  but  not  being  fully  decided  in  hia  own 
mind  m  to  His  Me^iauic  t'laiioit,  or  not.  cnnng  to  incur  the 
oon9eqBi?n(*.es  of  a  public  committal  in  His  favor,  csime  to 
hiiu  by  night.  The  effect  of  the  eonversiition  is  not  t^tntcd ; 
hut  Xiooderaiisappt>ais  twicv  afterward  in  the  narrative  of 
John,  first  as  remonstrating  against  the  onndeni nation  of  .Te- 
Eus  witliout  a  hearing  of  the  cause  (vii.  50},  and  aj^ain,  alW 
the  crueI6xion,  in  connection  with  Joseph  of  Arimathen,  as 
an  applicant  for  His  body,  for  which  ho  had  brought  a  rich 
supply  of"  myrrh  and  aloes  "  (xix.  3S), 

Aft*r  this  adjourn  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  and  His  DisripW 
are  once  more,  for  a  while,  in  the  neighborhood  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  company,  who  were  at  j''Enon  near  Snlim, 
which  ap|)eurs  to  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  Judea.' 
This  gives  the  Evangelist  onfasion  to  nit-ntlon  a  dispute 
between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  a  Jew — the  plural 
(Jews)  18  an  erroneous  reading — about  baptism  ;  prolxibly, 
upon  the  comparative  Bignifirance  and  value  of  the  rite  as 
performed  by  John  and  by  Jesus.  Tliis  rlLe  waa  kept  up 
I>y  JesHS,  and  became  a  itermanent  Jn.'*tit«tion  in  ihc 
Church  ;  although,  as  the  EvangeliHt  Inkea  care  to  inform 
ua,  it  was  the  Disc^iples,  and  nut  Jcaua  Hiraaelf,  the  Head 

<a«e  John  iv.  3-  Thin  pMM«e  Aom  not  fnrnrtliD  opinion  thai  jEdod 
witK  near  Scjtiiopolis,  u  blield  by  Prof.  Hapkuil  (BibU  Diet-,  Am.  «i., 
ArI..>£Wt),  uid  olbimi. 
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of  the  kingdom,  \rbo  odm mistered  it.'  The  jealousy  of 
certain  diiicnplc-s  of  the  Baptist,  failed  to  afTcot  John  him- 
Belf,  who  eoinparwl  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom, 
vho  rejoit^ra  to  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice  and  to  givo 
place  to  him. ' 

Thfi  announcement  thnt  the  Phnrisf^es  were  irformod  of 
the  inereaHing  number  of  His  ditjcijili^,  moved  Jeati^  tn 
leave  Judcn  and  return  to  Galilee,  where  FTe  would  be 
farther  removed  from  their  maolunatloos.  On  tlie  ivay,  at 
Sie>iem,  oetriired  the  memornWe  interview  with  the  Wuman 
of  Sauirttiii;  and,  on  the  same  jnurney,  the  visit  of  the 
"nobleman,"  a  person  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of 
Herod  Aiitijis!*,  whose  son  was  sick  at  Ca|)ern!iura.  The 
niirael«  of  healing,  not  to  be  confonnded,  it  would  eeeni, 
vith  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  eon,*  in  said  to  be 
"  the  sttxind  miracle  that  Jcsun  did,  when  lie  was  como 
out  of  Judm  into  Galilee;"  *  that  is  to  any,  it  marked  His 
second  entnincv  into  Galilee,  as  the  minu:Ic  at  CuniL  bad 
marked  Ells  first. 

John  dnes  not  state  wh<;n  the  Bapti-st  wuh  thrown  into 
prison.  He  simply  explains  timt  up  to  a  oerluin  point 
in  hii!  narrativo  lliis  event  liad  not  taken  place.  To 
identify  either  of  the  journeys  into  GaM'ee  wlnVh  John 
dcHcribcs  with  that  journey,  which,  according  to  the  first 
three  EvangelifstB,  followed  the  ctinfinemcnt  of  John  and 
prece«le«l  the  Galileitii  miuiitCry,  leaver  certain  chroiioh^- 
cal  difHr-ulties  unsolved.  As  concerns  the  opening  pAge» 
of  the  Synoptiisbt,  we  muet  bo  content  with  the  vivid  and 
truthful  picture  whicli  they  prc:<cut  of  the  early  laliors 
of  Jesus  In  Capemaiira  and  the  adjacent  region.  It  is 
imposaibie  to  fix  with  certiinty  the  ohronologica!  plaee 
of  so  interesting  an  incident  as    the  preaching  of  Jesus, 


I  Joliu  It.  2. 
■JotiniT.M. 


'John 


'MaiL  viii.  5-14,  Luk«  rii.  1-lL 
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and  TTis  rejertion,  at  Naiarrth,  whirh  is  set  down  by 
Liikt!  &l  tlie  very  beginning  ol'  the  Galilean  miiiis'ti'y,  Irut 
whini)  iit  putclNcwhcro  by  Matthew  and  Mark.'  Turning 
to  Mark,  we  find  a  graphic  account,  such  an  the  Evan- 
geliet  mij^ht  w«ll  have  derived  from  Peter,  ol"  the  i>owor- 
ful  impression  made  by  Jesus  at  the  outeet  of  His  work 
in  that  region.  It  b^ao  with  teaching,  and  with  tlie 
calling  of  Disciples.*  He  preached  the  Good  Xpws  of 
the  Kingdom — that  the  i^riod  of  time  preceding  had  now 
run  out ;  and  He  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and  to 
bcEievc  in  this  Go3i>el.  The  Evftngeliat  gives  nn  a  sketch 
of  a  single  (ky  in  HJH  life.  *  Ou  a  Saturday — a  JBwJah 
Sabbath — He  entered  into  a  synngognc  of  Capernaum,  and 
taught.  No  Hunli  t«ieUitig  bad  b&m  heard  from  the 
Seribea  ;  Ho  spoke  from  a  living  intuition  of  irutli,  which 
required  no  niee  argumentation  or  appeals  tn  tradition  in 
support  of  it;  He  spoke  "as  one  that  had  authority,"* 
and  &  profound  tmprt'ssiion  wan  made  by  His  words.  In 
the  synagogue  was  a  demoniac  ■  a  lunatic  with  that  dual 
eoii»;i(msne»4,  which  sprang  out  of  a  real  or  supposeil  posses- 
sion  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  outcries  of  this  mimiao  were 
stilled  at  the  e<immnnd  of  Jokuh.  His  shriek»i  and  convul- 
sions were  immediately  followed,  to  the  nmazemont  of  th« 
8[Jecrtalor8,  by  a  rtstoration  to  his  right  mind.  Coming  out 
of  theHynagogUG,  Je«us  enteral  the  hiuise of  Simon  Peter, the 
mollier  of  whose  wife  was  eonfined  to  her  IkkI  with  a  fever. 
On  being  told  of  her  itlnes!;,  He  went  to  lier,  and  to(»k  her 
by  the  hand,  when  ahe  rose  up,  ture<l  of  her  disorder,  niid 
«ble  to  prepare  the  meal  for  tUo  household.  At  sunset, 
when  the  Babliath  had  elosi'd,  there  was  n  great  gatlHinng 
at  the  door.  Demoniacs,  and  persons  ufUicted  with  all  itnrtii 
of  disorders,  were  brought  thither  by  their  friends,  thatUe 

■  Luk«  Sv.  1«~30,  MaiL  xifl.  53-58.  Murk  vt.  1-6. 
'MarklHeeq.  '  Mark  i.  21  ^xj.  *M«fc  1.92. 
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might  hpfll  them.  This  work  of  mercy  and  power  closed 
the  liay.  Oti  the  following  morning,  long  before  the  tlawn^ 
He  rose  from  His  bad,  and  vent  out  of  the  town  to  a  seclu- 
ded pln<«  ibr  prayer.  There,  at  a  lat«T  hour,  I'eter  find 
hU  ajwociatcs  found  Him.  So,  in  all  the  towns  of  Galilee, 
as  the  EvangcllHtfi  tell  a»t  Ifc  taugh'u,  proclaiming  the  n«ar 
presence  of  Uic  Kingdom,  aud  bcaliog  thoe«  ainictt:d  with 
distflse,' 

A  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jwiib  may 
properly  cloae  with  a  notice  of  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. When  John  crossed  the  Jordan,  lie  came  into  the 
ooiintry  of  Herot!  AntipuH,  who,  by  tlie  lastfhange  in  the 
will  of  his  father,  Herod  "the  Great,"  was  Tetrnrch  of 
Galilee  and  Perca.  This  Prince  had  the  cruelty,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  st^nsuality,  but  lacked  tlie  energelic  virtues, 
of  his  fiitlu-r.  While  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  lie  becarnc  enam- 
ored of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother,  Herod 
Philip  I.  &he  wes  herself  the  daughter  of  Aristobiilua, 
one  of  the  Bona  of  IlcnKl  tlie  Great,  bo  that  Herod  Anti- 
pns,  whom  bIic  deeerled  her  huiibiind  to  marry,  was  her 
ete|t-uiiele.  TocfTeot  this  ndultoroiisnnd  incestuous  uition, 
Horo<l  Antipas  was  oblige*!  to  separate  from  hin  wife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  tha  Eruir  of  Arabia,  and 
who  flt>d  from  his  household  In  her  fathpr.  His  marriage 
with  Herodius  brought  ii|)on  him  ilie  ealauiitieK  uf  his 
rei^.  Aretas,  indignant  at  tJie  repudiation  of  his  daugh- 
ter— there  was  also  a  dispute  roncpming  boundaritfi — 
made  war  upon  him,  and  iiiflioted  u|)on  him  a  <Tti8bing 
deleat.  At  a  later  day,  at  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  he 
rejiairod  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  Calignia  the  title  of  king; 
but  he  was  opp^Mcd  by  t!ie  agenbt  of  Hertwl  .igrippa,  vras 
baninliod  to  Lugtiunura,  and  ended  his  life  in  exile. 

Wtiat  was  the  ground  of  the  arrest  of  Joliu  1    JoaepboB 

■  U«rkL88. 
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Mlggi(,^h|l^,06etng  the  crowds  that  9cK.^k«iI  Dftcr  liitn,  Herod 
ftppI^Altodcd  a  rebellion,  which  a  leader  of  so  great  iiiflu- 
eoce  could  easily  vxcitc,  oud  dutcrmined  to  Jbreetall  the 
danger  by  ta-king  the  life  of  the  prophet.'  The  Evuugc- 
Ibts  attribute  tlio  ecizurc  and  death  of  Juhn  to  his  bold  re- 
buke of  Herod  on  account  of  his  marriage  to  Uerudios,  and 
to  her  enmity.  .  These  two  gronncls  are  quite  oonsistout  with 
each  other.  That  John  »houM  coridcmD  Herod,  in  his 
public  discourses,  and  even  privntelj'  to  his  fece,  wae  en- 
tirely in  Ucc|Hng  with  the  ehftracter  of  the  Prophet,  with 
the  denunciatiociH  that  lie  utti^reil  to  the  Pharisees,  and  with 
die  Old  Teetamout  cxajuplos  of  tlic  eouruge  and  liiithfui- 
DC3S  of  Ruoh  men  ra  Samuel  and  Elijah,  in  dealing  with 
iniquitous  priuces.  Luke  Hiatus  that  John  rebuked  Ilerod, 
not  only  fi>r  marrying  his  brother's  wifp,  but  also  "  for  all 
the  evils"' whidi  ho  had  done.'  This  being  the  attitude 
of  the  Projihpt,  the  fi>!ir  of  a  retiellion  on  the  side  of  Herod, 
and  the  mortal  hiitrtul  of  [[prodi.a<i,  might  well  co-exi^t.iiitd 
ooDspire  to  effect  the  destnictioii  of  John.  He  y\m  cattt  into 
the  Caatle  of  Mac-lijeru*,^  situateil  wwtwanl  from  the  Jordan, 
and  at  once  a  splendid  palace  and  oii  iini)regtiable  fortifi- 
cation. Mattlievi'  fuiys  that  HertKl  desired  to  put  hlni  to 
death,  bul  feared  that  the  popularity  of  the  Proplict  might 
lend  In  the  avenging  of  his  dentil.*  Mark  says  that  IleriHl 
"  feared  John."  knowitig  that  he  was  a  just  and  holy  man  ; 
that  the  King  (as  he  wascalletl  by  courtesy ')  frequently  had 
inte^vie^vA  with  him,  listened  to  him.  sekI  in  ntany  things 
followed  the  dii-ectioiia  of  John  ■'  so  that  when  Salome, 
obeying  the  inf>trneti<in  of  her  mother,  I-ltrodinH,  drmandi-d 
the  Prophet's  head,  Herod  wn.t  extremely  aorry.  But 
Matthew,  also.  Bays  that  Hcrml  u'lis  Mirry  {IXujr^drj),  when 
this  bloody  forfeit  was  exacted;'  and  Matthew  states  that 

*  Aiillq.  xviii.  fl,  2,         '•  Luke  iit.lS.  '  Antiq.  xriii.  ^  %■ 

*  Halt.  »».  6.     »  Muk  vi.  26.    «  Mwk  x\.  20.         "^  M«tt.  xir.  9. 
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wden  tlie  fame  of  Jwnia  nntl  of  Hin  minic-Iea  in  Galilee, 
roachitl  tlic  cars  of  Llie  tyrant,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  tliis  is  Jutio 
the  Baptist;  he  ia  risen  from  tlie  <lca<ll" '  Sudi  an  excla- 
mation could  r^pring  only  from  a  terrified  conscience.  That 
he  hail  a  divided  mind  with  reference  to  the  murder  of 
John,  in  probable.  Anger  at  tbe  Proi>bet's  rebuke  of  his 
crime,  and  dread  of  a  popular  rising,  had  urged  him  \o  the 
deed.  At  the  same  time,  a  secret  homage  for  so  holy  a 
mail,  which  he  could  act  extinguish  in  his  mind,  and,  in 
oertajR  mooda,  a  disposition  to  hear  him,  and  to  obey  his 
conns^ls — a  kind  of  fascination  whioh  tht  Prophet  east  over 
him  at  moment*  when  a  suiisa  of  guilt  \\'»H  awakttned — hold 
him  Iwek  from  so  drendful  a  crime.  The  ple*lgo  to  Hero- 
diaa  whieli,  iu  the  preB«?nt'e  of  all  his  gtit?:4tH  at  tlie  ftstival, 
he  was  called  upon  to  redeem,  oompclled  him  toa  decision. 
The  disciples  of  John  touk  up  his  onrpse,  wbidi  was, 
perhap,  thrown  outside  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  burlcil 
it;  and  '•  went  niid  told  Josls,"  *  llenHl's  attention  was 
called  to  wlmt  iTeeus  waa  doing,  apparently  shortly  after 
tlie  murder  of  John,  and  while  the  twelvedii^eiplcs  of  Jesus 
were  on  tlie  mission  upon  which  ITc  had  wnt  them.*  On 
being  informed  of  these  circurastancei  by  the  Apostles  on 
their  return,  J(«us  who  was  nn  tho  Galilean  skle  of  the 
Lake,  crossed  U}  some  retirwl  place  near  Bflhxaida,  lying 
on  the  north-eaat  of  the  Lake,  in  the  dominion  of  another 
prince,  the  Tetrarch  Philip.  The  grand  fignreof  John  tlie 
Baptist  disappear  from  the  hlntory,  eclipsed  only  by  One 
immeasurably  Greater,  of  whom  John  had  said  :  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease!"* 

■xiT.S.        *  Matt.  xiT.  12.        *LulMix.:Kq.       <  John  iL-.  30. 
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THE  PI.AJT  OP  JEBITS  ANO  018  MEANS  OP  AOCOMPrjamiTO  IT. 

It  Ja  clear  that  IVora  the  outaet  of  His  public  minhtpy, 
Jesus  i>resent^il  Himself  to  His  DLsciples  as  tlie  Christ — 
(he  predicted  Messiiili  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  Hia  n»L>rve 
and  auitiun  in  procluimijig  Hlmstlf  lu  this  rharacter  are 
nut  diRiL-ult  of  tixplariiition.  They  do  not  railit.tte  agitliist 
tiio  ptateinent  almve  made,  bnt  rather  serve  loeuufirm  llie 
truth  of  it.  It  ha^  beiMi  pretirmh-d  by  wime  that,  wliatever 
tuny  have  been  His  own  conviction  on  this  point,  tlit  .A  |)09- 
tles  at  least  were  not  at  fii-st  instructed  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  ol&ue  wlitch  He  was  to  ossiitne,  but  rvgardcn]  Him  as 
a  prophet,  witli  no  defined  view  as  to  His  particular  func- 
ti«in  and  rank.  Thii*  theory  is  Bupposetl  to  beRustaineil  by 
a  conversation  of  Jeaiia  with  the  Diacipleit  (Matt.  xvi.  13  mx].) 
at  a  time  when  tlioy  had  long  Iwen  uisMK-'iatctl  with  Hitn. 
"  Whom  do  men  fiflv  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?"  Thenn- 
8wcr  wa.^  that  by  some  Ho  was  taken  fi>r  John  the  B:tptist, 
riKcn  from  the  dead — which  was  alstt  the  conjecture  of  Her- 
od \  ntipas,  under  the  prornptingof  a  frightened  conecieoee  : 
bv  others  He  was  tlnought  to  be  Elijah,  who  was  expected 
to  reappenr.is  the  imniedlnte  precursor  of  the  Mesiiali;  by 
others  ettll  He  wm  fliipposed  to  be  Jeremiah,  or  some  other 
great  prnphet,  returning  U>  the  earth  to  diaoharge  a  similar 
office.  Having  hennl  their  report  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  others.  Jesus  turns  to  them  vith  the  inquiry; 
'*But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"     la  response  to  Peter's 


•  •  •■  •: 

•  ■  •••  ••*  ;. .; 
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exclamation:  "Thou  art  the  Clirist,  tJie  Son  of  the  living 
God/'  Je<us  j)ronouQ«!<I  his  contessloii  of  Faith,  or  him  aa 
makiug  thU  confession,  the  rouk  on  which  the  Church  waa 
to  be  built.  It  contained  tlie  Bubstaact-  of  the  Cliriiitian 
iiittii.  This  conversation  is  far  from  implying  tliat  Peter 
and  his  fdlow-disuijjli'a  iio«r  for  the  (irst  time  rccog- 
niiMxl  tJi(.*ir  Ma-slcr  m  the  Christ,  ns  if  they  liaJ  bix'o 
prcvioiigly  ignorant  or  doul>tful  on  this  point.  The 
Nune  Evungeli;^t  who  records  it,  affbnls  full  proof  to 
the  oootrar/.  lu  the  Sermon  on  tlic  Mount,  the  date  of 
which  ia  fixed  )>;'  th«  contemporaneous  eclcctinn  of  the 
Disciples,  JcBua  presents  Himself  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  as  the  Mca^iitb-  lu  the  cuufureno;  with  the  nics- 
Bcngere  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Baptist,  Jcaus  scnda 
back  to  tlic  prophet,  who  for  the  moment  was  wavering  in 
his  faith,  an  enumeration  of  the  works  done  by  Himself,  atl 
of  them  the  well  understood  proofs  ami  badges  of  the 
Mesjsiah  (Matt.  x\.  -1  seq.).  The  same  Evangelist  records 
(xi.  26  seq.)  the  thanksgiving  of  Jesna  that  not  the  wiM 
and  pi-iident,  but  the  humble  and  ignorant,  had  beea 
brought  to  disoern  the  things  of  the  Gospel ;  mid  this  ex- 
pression He  neeoinpauitxl  by  a  declaration  ret^pec-ting  his 
relation  to  the  Father,  such  as  a  prophet  lower  than  the 
CbrUt  could  never  make:  "All  things  are  dclivercl  unto 
me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Futlicr  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  tlie  Son  will  reveal  Him."  He 
wa«  styled  the  Son  oi  God  by  the  (ieraonia<!a  {Matt.  viii. 
29),  and,  on  another  oecasioii,  by  those  who  witnessed  His 
miraeulons  ]>owl'P  on  die  Sea  of  (Jalilee  (Mutt.  xiv.  .1.1).  ' 
At  the  vi'ry  l>egiiining,  he  whs  rwogni/A^I  in  this  eliaractor 

I  AmcMK  other  poMagca  In  MiUllieir  whiiJi  dintiiicll;  inrnlre  n  pro* 
feuoQ  of  MewUluIUp  (HI  ih«  part  of  Jwiu^  we  viii.  21,  U.  l~%,  z-  3% 
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by  Jolm  the  Bnptist,  iw  tho  Synoptical  Gospels  imply ;  and 
througli  tills  ti^rrtiiiiony,  accoi-duig  lo  tlie  Kvangt^list  John 
(L  42,  46,  50),  the  first  (Usciplea  were  led  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Him.  The  emphatic  commendatitm  of  Peter,  in 
the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  (Mntt.  xvt.  13  seq.), 
was  uot  for  the  reoaoQ  tbat  he,  for  the  firnt  time,  nnd  in 
sdvanci?  of  the  other  Apostles,  had  Hiseovorod  iJiflt  Jeaua 
va.s  no  other  than  the  Christ.  But  it  was  the  extrannlinitry 
oircumalaiiees  under  which  Peter's  faith  was  declared, 
and  its  peculiar  character,  which  elicited  tho  reply  of 
Jgsu8.  The  people  were  hesitating  and  doubting  on  ao- 
eount  of  the  disappointment  of  tlieir  expectations:  Jesus 
showed  no  sign  of  ap|iejirmg  as  n  political  champion.  At 
this  moment,  Peter  broke  out  in  the  most  fervent  profes- 
aion  of  his  fsith.  Moreover,  it  was  a  belief  which  "flesh 
and  blood" — human  testlraony — had  not  evoked  within 
him.  It  wa»  the  outpoTiring  of  an  inner,  irresistible  coa- 
viction;  It  waj»  a  revelation  from  above.  A  believer  whea 
otliers  were  doubtful,  8|)eaking  from  an  illumination  of 
mind  which  God  riimself  had  imparted,  the  ardent  Apostle 
merited  the  distinction  of  being  called  the  Rock.  Thera 
IB  nothing  in  this  incident  which  h  incoudistent  with  what 
we  know  from  other  sources,  that  Jesus  from  the  day  of 
His  baptism  professed  Him^iclf  to  be  the  Measiah,  aud  was 
owned  as  such  by  His  fiillowers.' 

From  His  first  public  appearance,  Jesns  represented 
Himself  as  the  fonndi-r  and  bead  of  a  kingdom.  Th« 
"kingdom  of  God" — "the  kingdom  of  heaven" — was 
what  He  came  to  establish.  This  claim  and  design  per- 
vade the  Gospel  narrative  of  His  teachings.  Tlie  iuecrip- 
tion  upon  the  crofis— Tlim  is  the  King  of  the  Jews — meaot 
as  a  sarcasm,  eut  forth  the  ulliue  wblcli  all  knew  that  Ha 

>  Thai  JfWM  wta  luuirvd  of  HIn  MeMiahship  from  ibo  boKinnii^  of 
HU  minUtrjr,  Li  attmiUr<l  and  niiiinl;ufird  by  Ktim,  Qeteh.  Jam,  L  54& 
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olnimed  to  fill.    But  the  whole  teuor  of  His  life  and  of  His 

declHratiuQit  proved  that  Uib  kiiigtlom,  or  cotamunity,  was 
to  be  boDiid  together  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  boiMl  of 
union.  Its  mcmbvD  were  to  bo  imitetl  by  aa  inward  af- 
finity, aod  a  uumuun  spirit  of  love  to  Him.  Ic  was  to  be 
a  fraternity  of  souls.  Another  thing  that  in  evident  Id 
Hia  t(;aching  is  timt  tliu  (jcatiW  n-crc  to  belong  to  thiv 
kliigduiit.  It  was  not  for  the  |K)etei'ity  ufAbrHharii  alone. 
This  is  perfectly  clear  from  mueJi  of  the  teaching  of  Clirist, 
as  recorded  iu  Matthew,  tiot  to  speak  of  the  otiier  <jtos|H!ls.' 
That  lie  first  soot  out  the  twelve  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"'  and  His  reply  to  the  Syrophanician 
vroman,*  indieato  only  the  limit  9ct  to  His  own  iiersonal 
labors  in  founding  the  kingdom.  But  even  in  this  last 
place,  HLi  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  tbe 
woman,  shows  that  this  limit  wns  un  jiapos^ible  barrier, 
but  was  only  temporary, — a  preliminary  Ble|)  towanls  th« 
execution  of  a  more  cximprcheusivo  plan.  *  Hia  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  incidents  that  tbU 
lowed,  are  a  similar  pnvof  tliat  it  was  a  large  i^xpeilieucy, 
and  not  a  ri^d  or  exctu«ive  spirit,  that  ooufiued  His  UWD 
labors  mainly  to  the  Jewish  |>6opIe. 

But  all  this  may  he  conceded,  and  yet  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Jesas  lo<>lu-d  forward  to  tbe  organization  of  this 
oomniiuiily  in  a  puliliial  form.  This  idea  has  been  seri- 
ously advoealed  by  oertain  writers.  They  have  suppoffcd 
tliat  Je*us  may  have  anticipated  such  an  ucecptancc  of  His 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  people  o^  would  lead,  tlirough 
a  peaceful  revolution,  to  His  enthronement  in  tbe  seat  nf 
Pavtd.  And  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles — that 
was  ft  ftmiliar  feiture  of  Old  Testament  pn>phecy,  and 

'  S^  Iwioir.  p.  *70.        »MaU.  X.  6.        •  XUtl.  xt.27,  M«rkrii.28. 
*  AK"inxt  the  noliiHi  tbM  the  plan  at  Si^m  kail  a  "  DEiional-p»nJcu- 
lariUitolM  It«ictiniakang."  aM  Bdur,  JV.  T.  I%eoiofi4,  p.  IIH  w). 
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mast  davo  been  cxpcat^'H  in  Home  form,  even  W  thoM 
who  conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a  tcmjiorai  prince. 
6t»hop  Butler,  in  an  inturuating  passage  of  the  Aimlogy, 
descanting  u|>on  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  acquire  power, 
'imagines  a  kinjrdom  or  society  of  persons,  pcrfwtly  vir- 
tuoua,  far  a  succession  of  ages.  He  depicts  the  inward 
nnity  and  strength  of  siioh  a  community,  and  the  advan> 
tagcs  which  it  wouM  pogHCAs,  not  only  for  rcjielling  injuries, 
hut  for  extending  its  sway  through  a  moral  influence.  "  li 
would  plainly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  world  must 
gmdually  come  nnder  ita  empire  :  not  by  racnng  of  lawleas 
violence,  hut  ]>artly  by  what  must  bo  allou-»l  1u  l>e  a  just 
conqnmt ;  and  partly  by  the  kingdoms  submitting  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  it,  tlipougliout  a  course  of  ages,  and 
claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  successive  exi- 
gencies." '  One  who  imputes  to  Jesna  the  limitations  of 
knowledge  and  foresight  that  pertain  to  men  generally,  may 
conceive  of  Him,  in  the  earlier  siagis  o(  His  career,  as 
having  indulged  a  noble  but  fallaeiuus  Iio^ie  of  this  nature 
— B  hope  »hnttercd  and  di«8i|>at«d  by  the  bitter  experiuiR« 
of  the  world's  hHlnnl  to  righteoasiiKw.  Were  this  ni«rrcel 
theory,  we  should  he  obligwl  to  eupjMKie  that,  having  started 
with  high  and  enthuslaetie  hopes  of  being  the  instrument 
of  the  moral  and  Mpiritual  renovation  of  the  .rewish  nation, 
and  nf  the  wide  extenition  of  the  kingdom,  in  nooordanco 
with  the  prophetle  antiei[iatioii8.  He  was  hrtuight  finally  to 
the  necessity  of  ubnndoning  these  glowing  expeetationi*,  aod 
of  giving  to  His  undertaking  annther  cant.  Plantiihle  bs 
fl«ch  a  tJienry  may  sound,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  Iiis- 
t«ri(id  iitvestigalion.  In  the  exineeption  of  Ji-smi  that  un- 
derlies it,  there  i»  overlookeid  that  sobriety  of  Hia  mental 
tone,  and  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  wlijch  navcd 
Him  at  all  tcmas  from  illusive  hojieH,  and  enabled  Uim  to 

*  Anklogj-,  cb.  iii. 
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iiarocast  tJie  fiitiire.  An  attentk'e  emiininHtion  of  tlio  Goi- 
pel  hiKtury  will  show  the  ialslt^  of  the  h^'potht^is  which 
attributes  to  the  fuuiider  of  Christiatiity  the  design  to  esta- 
bti^ti  a  t«ii:i)M)m1  kitigvloDi  uf  however  exalt«tl  a  type. 

1,  At  the  tlireshrdil  of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of 
.TesuB  MtaiicU  tlie  account  of  the  Temptation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  pasaage,  wherever 
the  line  may  be  tirawu  between  the  literal  and  the  tigiim- 
tive  In  its  contents,  it  in  hardly  reaioiiable  to  duubt,  from 
its  chronologiral  iHwition,  that  it  dt-scriljes  inwani  experi- 
ences of  Jesus  at  the  crisis  when  He  was  about  to  enter 
upon  Hia  public  work.  It  was  the  hour  of  preimration ; 
tlie  future  lay  before  Htm.  What  course  should  He  pur- 
Hue?  How  ahould  He  use  the  miraculous  powers  with 
which  He  was  endowed  ?  We  have,  in  this  iiarrative,  the 
eug^«tions  that  paesetl  through  His  mind,  only  to  be  in- 
Hlnntly  repelled.  There  arc  also  reflected  in  thin  narrative  the 
temptations  that  lay  ia  Hit<  path  through  the  whole  rxiurse  if 
His  life.  It  is  an  epitome  of  those  demands  solicitations, 
worldly  hopes  aud  a.'^pimtion)^,  which  it  vras  His  moral  task 
to  withfitand,  even  though  the  consequence  of  His  fiidelity  to 
a  loftier  ideal  were  the  sacrifice  of  His  life.  Jesus  was  not  ex- 
empt from  timllaw  of  divine  Provideuoe  in  virtue  of  which 
extraonli  nary  powers  bring  with  them  a  projiortionatc  moral 
trial.  Shall  they  be  used — these  high  and  exceptional  powers 
—  for  the  end  for  which  tliey  arc  given,  in  sulieervicuce  to  the 
divine  order  ;  or  shall  they  be  wielded  as  u  private  instru- 
ment, for  the  furtherance  ofisomc  personal  end?  Shall  they, 
even  if  not  thus  perverted,  be  employed  after  a  method  not 
authorized  by  Hiui  who  bestowed  them  ?  If  we  follow  the 
order  in  Matthew,  which  is  marked  by  profound  psycho- 
logioil  verity,  the  first  temptation  was  to  use  tliat  extra- 
ordinary power  over  physical  nature,  of  which  Jesus 
ibuud  Himself  poeeeesed,  for  tlie  gratification  of  His  per- 
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sooal  vianiB — the  alternative  beiog  an  uiifaUering  truat  In 
God,  who  would  sfte  that  thcae  noccasitiefl  were,  in  Hia  own 
time  aod  way,  supplied.  When  this  solicitation  had  been  re- 
pelled, the  a()[>eal  was  artiully  made  to  tbat  very  trust  in 
God  which  had  been  His  panoply  againat  this  first  assault 
of  evil.  Being  tlioa  protected  by  God,  why  (shoiiid  He  iiot 
demoiiBtrate  His  privilege  by  flinging  Hiniself  needlessly 
iiitu  danger?  AVIiy  nnt  leap  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple ?  Shall  this  miraculous  |)ower  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
dejiosit,  to  be  used  only  ineimtbrmily  with  the  design  for 
which  it  was  imparted,  or  shall  it  be  the  mcdinm  of  a  daz- 
zling specuiolc — (joiiiethiiig  akin  to  the  arts  of  magic — a 
vain  self-glorification?  It  is  in  the  last  of  tlie  teiiiptations 
that  the  unworldly  character  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus 
was  aiming  to  establish,  becomes  manifest.  A  hasty 
outward  success,  a  rapid  progress  of  His  cause  through 
methods  uot  aocoi-dant  with  the  divine  plan  and  will, 
and  involving,  under  however  fair  a  dlsgulso,  a  com- 
pliance with  a  Satanic  spirit  of  sclf-aRsertion  and  of 
opposition  to  God,  was  recommeDded  to  Him,  and  pressed 
upon  ]Iim  from  without,  at  every  stage  of  His  career. 
When  Peter  uttered  his  warm  remonstrance  aguini^t  tlie 
idea  that  his  Master  was  to  auffbr  and  be  put  to  death, 
Jesus  treated  it  as  a  suggestion  of  evil,  an  effort  of  the 
Tempter  and  Adversary  to  decoy  Him  out  of  the  ap- 
pointed [With,  and  impel  Him  to  a  course,  which  though  it 
might  promise  a  speedy,  imposing  triumph,  involved  tlie 
surrender  of  His  supreme  allegiance  to  right  and  tnilh. 
Kindred  snggestions  emanating  from  friends,  relatives, 
and  loved  disciples,  or  coming  as  taunts  of  His  eoeroiee, 
met  Him  at  every  turn.  But  He  gave  to  them  no  shadow 
of  countenance. 

Jesua    exhibited   an    entire    independence    of    parties. 
Hia  position  was  not  determined  by  any  feeling  of  opptwi- 
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tion  to  any  of  them  ;  tie  represented  no  reaction.  Rather 
\h  it  true  tliat  Tie  Mtooil  on  a  liigher  pluu«,  and  wtim  muvud 
by  con^ulcnilions  altng«tlier  distinct  from  any  impulse  to 
follow  or  to  appMKe  prevailing  tenets.  I'liis  is  remarkolile 
espmally  as  regards  ilio  Plwiriseea,  1o  whom  He  cooeedeil 
a  oerlain  niithority  at  teacliers  of  tJie  law,  and  who  fnim 
their  niimb«r,  and  standing,  and  apparent  sanctity,  iin* 
pressed  the  people  with  awe.  Jesus  disrriminates  hetween 
what  is  to  he  rolloweil  and  what  rejected  in  their  creed  ainl 
conduct.  But  nothing  in  the  plan  of  His  own  career,  or 
in  the  doctrine  whif;h  He  iiiculaitcd,  is  caught  up  from 
them.  His  |>aih  is  niarlted  out  with  entire  independence, 
ia  a  way  to  e!a.sh  dirtelly  with  the  ideas  of  the  most  re- 
vered leaders.  This  Is  one  of  the  mast  impressive  evidences 
of  the  originality  of  Jeans.  It  was  from  within,  and  not 
from  without  that  He  derivet!  *hat  (xma-ption  of  Hia  office 
and  work,  whioh,  with  undeviating  oouatancy,  lie  proceeded 
to  realize. 

2.  On  every  oeowiiin  when  he  was  invit<-d  to  cxerciM 
functions  which  belong  to  a  temporal  kingship,  he  declined 
to  do  so,  and  disivowLi]  the  posHcK^ion  of  the  prerogatives 
which  acts  of  this  nature  wouhl  involve.  Wbeo  asked 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  unt«  Ciesar — &  ques- 
tion proposed  for  the  purpo?e  of  eliciting  some  profeseioo 
of  antborityof  a  civil  nature — he  replied  by  directing  that 
Ike  coin  which  was  paid  in  tribute  ahould  go  to  the  person 
whoso  image  it  bore.*  When  asked  to  adjudicate  a  qii«- 
tion  of  dir*pnted  inheritance,  he  disowned  the  functions  of 
'*  a  judge  and  divider."  Uia  mission  was  to  eradicate  cove- 
touxncss.'  He  reminded  Pilate  that  the  fact  that  His  disciplea 
did  not  fight  pr(»v«i  Hie  kingtiom  not  to  be  of  this  world.' 
UowukuM  a  kingdom  cxis^t  without  the  exertion  of  pliysi- 

1  M*n.  u(l.  17,  Mark  zii.  U,  Luke  xx.  33. 

■  Luk«  ziL  19,  ■  JohD  xtU.  36. 
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cal  j»f>wcr?  When  l,lic  cntliUHiastin  [»eoi>ie  would  make  Rim 
B  king,  He  "(Ic|Mirted  iuto  a  imiuntain  HiniHuIf  aloiic."' 

3.  The  DRtiire  of  the  regal  oEfiuc  whiuh  Jcsua  assumed 
is  dearly  enough  seen  in  His  3cliin>l  pmrecdings. 

Wliat  was  the  character  of  Hia  le^iehtliun?  Tlimap|>oar8 
in  the  [jrecq)!;)  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Minint.  Tlipv"  relate 
to  tempers  of  henrt  04  bettveeii  nimi  and  muii,  and  man 
and  God, and  toethical  conduct.  They  have  iiotbiogdirtctly 
to  do  with  oivil  relations  ond  obligations.  They  arc 
Btrippcd  of  all  sense  and  of  all  ralu?,  unle^  it  in  presnp- 
pi^vl  thnt  the  Lawi,'ivcr  bus  in  view,  not  tlic  orgoiiiMtloQ 
of  a  Rtatc,  Inil  tlic  moral  gnidnnoc  uf  mankind.  Nothing 
nan  be  further  from  a  deherae  of  civil  polity  than  the  io- 
JurK^linnH  of  Jesus  in  this  diseoursfi  and  olwwhere,' 

Who  are  to  Iw  the  sulijivta  i  f  th«  new  kiogdoru  ?  They 
ara  thniac  who  become  an  little  children.*  They  who  pur- 
pnep  In  llieir  hearts  t'»  do  the  will  ol"  th«  Heavenly  Father 
belong  to  the  kingdom.*  Suoli  a  parable  as  tliat  of  the 
Utiforgiving  Dfbtor*  shows  what  the  qualifications  are  of 
tlnwe  who  are  enrolkvl  as  sidyw-ls  of  Christ. 

The  exertions  of  power  which  Christ  put  forth  illustrate 
the  cliiirartcr  of  Ilia  kingship.     They  were  directed  to  tlie 

'  Jolin  VL.  IS. 

'  ProfcMur  llohnnami,  who  ie  not  to  be  KlivmiA  with  (MiucmtlTS 
critic",  fortilily  wfU  furlli  itic  incomintencjf  of  ihe  Si-rmon  on  iW  Mount 
will)  thr  aiijipotiitiiiii  nf  nnv  illiitiiiii  in  ilk  A  nth  nr  K!«|>oo(iii|g  the  t^Bvct 
of  HiNiTork:  '■8u>Hl  cMnhr'u  mil  <lcr  Btrzrcrlr,  hi  licfi-rt  »iclinri  sie 
Bewi'ix  gi-uiifr  liiiTltir,  dim  Jtwi*  von  Afifiiiy  ""  c'"  Kreiiiw-"*i»iHi  xttt 
Aiij^^n  nail,  mill  <lii>«  (.t  tiii:li  iiii.'  ikr  Illii-i^n  hingc^t-lii-D  liikl,  cln* 
wptilichc  Reform  ofler  aiioh  nnr  dnen  allgsmiinin  n-lixi'H niiilichni 
T-'mwhwimf;  irn  Vollec  Iara«l  jtl<''t^'i»"'n  wi*  "lit  rinem  Ziitil)iT<labo  her- 
vorriiftn  bu  kiinncn.  Eirm  Thfiikrallc  iiiiitcn  im  riimitH/licii  Kcicb 
pTf'inil«n  III  wctlloii,  wiiri-  <IIc  ^aeh^cioiai  Schwiirinonilvn  ^winwii."  JMt 
Si/nopr.  lii'ingy.,  I'p.  431,  432. 

*  Mull-  xvjii.  3.  sir.  14,  Uarlc  x.  14,  Luke  z*ii>-  Id. 

«  Mntt.  vii.  SI,  xU.  60.  •Matt.  svii.  23-«5. 
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extirpntion  of  sin  and  of  its  co'isequeiices.  IIi:  Wulvd  tlic 
giok,  restored  liin:itirei  to  the  use  of  roaaoti,  U!«ert^  hifl 
dominion  over  Nature  by  ftubtluinj;  tlie  teinprst,  and  nml- 
tiplvinj^  the  loaves  for  [lio  focdirig  of  ihc  Imngry.' 

The  porialty  oi'  uiilailhruliu'^  t*j  hia  uoinmnndmcnts  was 
expuUioD  from  tlie  fellowship  nnd  compjinion^hip  of  his 
fiilUiwers,  But  tliu  Uirod  wero  to  Im  left  to  grow  wiih  the 
whoat,  The  punishment  of  disobcdicnco  was  lo  bo  in- 
flleled,  not  ihnm^^h  the  verdict  of  any  visilile  eirtldy  tri- 
bunal, but  by  a  Jii(]grii4>itt  which  stivn^U  At  ttm  terminatiou 
of  the  prest'iit  onl^ir  uf  tliiiij:^. 

4.  The  pli;ira(^ter  of  the  |H'r80ii*  whom  He  brought  into 
olt»»!  cnnnwilion  wltli  Illniself,  iwA  madp  Flis  siHK'iul iLgent9, 
\s  enough  to  allow  that  lie  lookt'd  forivard  lo  no  civil  revo- 
huioii  by  which  a  new  form  of  yoverHinent  should  l»«  wt 
up  in  the  Jewish  slate.  He  di*«:riboJ  them  Himself 
aa  "Ii3il«?s'" — men  of  chitdlikt;  simplit'ity  of  fbaracter, 
Htratigpr?i  to  all  the  arU  and  ueccinipliiihmcnts  reiiuisite  for 
the  roalixutiuu  of  politie:il  suhenic^.  All  but  one  of  them 
were  Gnlile.nna.  Had  Jeaua  ainicil  to  efib*:t  His  pud,  either 
through  sciciitiGc  thought,  or  worldly  wigiicity  ami  power, 
He  would  have  fielectefl  a  very  different  clnsw  of  instru- 
menta.  And  tu  suppose  that  He  hoped  to  found  a  new 
civil  community  of  an  iitlerly  exccptiona]  eharacter — 
resting  solely  on  consent,  and  volnntary  oliwlieticc  to  tho 
bohexts  of  ri^ht — is  to  impute  to  Uimi  an  idea  more  visioo- 
ary  by  far  tlian  «vcr  entered  the  brain  of  u  philosophic 
drearaer. 

h.  These  erroneous  judgments  09  to  the  plan  of  Jcfiua 
are  priH^hided  Ijy  oliserving  the  clejirness  with  whidi  He 
dijiccraed  the  obstacles  diat  iitixiid  iu  the  way  of  the  ac- 

>  Ob  thh  topic  lliere  km  fine  romBrlcit  by  Kvuld,  OmiAiehtt  d.  V-  hratl, 
T.U9. 
*  Uilu.  xi.  2G.  Luke  x,  SI. 
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oeptanee  of  His  clninis  iiikI  of  His  (iocdnnfi.  Tliere  Is  no 
grouaJ  whatever  for  tliiiiUing  that  He  ever  for  a.  monicut 
expected  an  easy  triumph  an^i  a  universal  rally  to  HLs 
cause,  No  delusion  vfoa  possible  on  \\m  point.  From  the 
first,  He  warned  Hia  followcw  itiat  tliej^  must  look  for  per- 
fteoution. "  From  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State,  oven 
from  their  own  hoiis^'hold,  they  mast  expect  opposition 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  bitter  hatred,' 

6.  Ill  coniieetion  with  the  mention  of  this  pcpecptlon,  on 
His  part,  of  the  euraity  whioli  the  band  of  His  dissciplea 
would  provoke  upon  themselves,  observe  the  insight  into 
the  gonyral  effect  of  His  tcacliing  on  difiereitt  clftsses  of 
men,  which  chnraeterized  Him.  Ho  knew  what  was  in 
man.  He  understood  tlie  jiower  of  sin  iu  human  natiirOi 
and  the  rcflii<tancG  to  be  expected  from  this  antagonistio 
principle.  One  who  has  derived  from  the  Btiidy  of  the 
Gospels  anything  like  nn  adequato  senso  of  the  jirofiinnd 
moral  diwyrnment  of  Jesus  will  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  He  eounteil  upon  an  lasy  victory,  that  He  undervalued 
the  depth  of  human  bllndue^,  aud  the  gtrengtii  of  human 
fielfi9)ine»».  Rather  tn  it  true  that  He  weighed  tlii^  reHist-. 
ing  force  eiacily.  He  directed  His  glance  fi)rward,  aud 
foresaw  what  would  bo  the  reception  of  ihe  Gns^irel  among 
the  generations  of  men.  Nothing  can  \xi  farther  reniuvi-d 
from  the  temper  of  an  enthusiast  or  a  visionary, than  ihe 
calm  survey  which  He  prenents  of  the  reception  which  will 
be  accorded  to  His  doctriue — fop  example,  in  the  Parablo 
of  the  Siiwer,*  He  who  knew  how,  by  a  word,  to  probe 
the  heart  and  bring  out  ita  hidden  secret,  or  bring  to  the 
light  its  dominant  pas.'*Ion,  was  not  ignorant  of  ibe  olwtacles 
which  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  give  success  to  Hi» 
mission. 

'  iiut.  T.  11, 12,  X,  16-22,  28.  '  MUL  j.  ^\  Sfi,  Luke  xi».  M. 

"MmlUxiii.  3  Be<q.,  M«rk  iv.  3wq.,  Luke  Tiij.  fi  wsq. 
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7.  He  anticipiifctl.  from  tlie  heginning,  fliat  His  life 
would  be  t!ie  forfeit  of  His  fidelity  to  tlie  work  tliat  bad 
been  given  Ilim  to  do.  It  was  natural  that  He  sliould  uot 
at  the  rtiitnet,  but,  rather,  later  and  by  degrets,  convey  to 
His  iVisc'iplQii  tlie  knowledge  of  an  event  which  ran  counter 
to  tltcir  prc-cstablisluxl  ideas,  and  which  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  conceive  of  as  possible.  It  was  natural,  too,  tliut 
&  more  j<>ycu9  tone  should  mingle  in  the  first  proclatualion 
of  the  good  tiding.%  before  the  gathtTing  enmity  of  priest 
and  scribe,  with  its  deadly  intent,  had  be«n  developed. 
As  the  rveiit  drew  near,  the  ahntlow  whieh  it  CflSt  boforo 
grew  (Uii-kor,  the  ex]>e<rtatiou  of  it  more  vivid,  tlie  predic- 
tion of  it  more  distinot.  But  that  Jesus  looked  forwniyl 
to  it  Rs  the  otdy  [x^ssible  issne  of  tlie  inevitable  pitnfli(?t 
which  lie  wnged  with  the  ruling  powent,  admits  of  uo  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

8.  If  any  temfjoral  or  poliliml  olenienls,  however  eubli- 
malnl  in  ilieir  ohaniftcr,  had  mingled  in  tho  eniiception 
whicii  Ji«UB  L-lKTishcd  of  His  kingship,  the  fart  would 
have  been  manifest  in  the  prciiohing  and  in  the  wntiags 
of  the  ApnHtJM.  They  knew  what  wns  the  character  of 
the  Master's  leaching.  They  uiakeitevld>L>iit,  by  the  course 
whii'h  ihey  themselves  pnrsiied.  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus, 
although  it  W!W  to  tnLMsform  and  nionld  every  Imtnan  in- 
8tiliitioii  by  Ua  influenee,  had  nothiug  to  do  directly  wilb 
any  earthly  polity. 

That  Jesus  wore  the  title  of  king  newl  ocra'sion  no  nur- 
pri^'.  Among  the  Jews,  the  kingdom,  fruiii  the  outset, 
was  a  theocracy.  When  a  human  king  was  appointed,  Fie 
**vnis  king  bnt  in  a  .■fpeondaiy  sensp,  m*  the  de[)uly  of  the 
Invisible  King,  and  the  inspired  de|KiHitarj-  of  His  will,'*' 
It  wan  Gud  HiniM-lf  who  ha«t  mllfd  the  nation,  elerterl  it  to 
be  His  people;  and  it  was  He  who  had  given  it£  la^ra. 
*Eccc  Honif),  di.  It. 
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Rwnlly,  therefore,  hail  a  deeper  and  higher  inwitiing  (o 
tlie  JewUb  mind,  thun  it  bcura  in  iiitHlcrn  days  Thc-ro 
WU3  mom  iiir  a  wider,  a  spiritual  conceptiou.  Christ  was 
king,  as  He  "claimed  the  character  first  of  Fimntler,  nest 
of  Lc;;islutor,  thuiily,  in  a  rertuin  high  and  jKHiuHar  sense^ 
of  J  iidge,  of  a  new  divino  soeifty.*' ' 

When  wc  revifw  the  New  Testaraent  history,  it  Seonmea 
clear  that  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  eHSayed  to  found  «» 
to  have  it*  scat  in  the  honris  of  men.  To  the  qutstioii  of 
the  Pharisees  when  the  kia^om  of  God  sh"uld  come,  He 
answered  that  the  kingdom  of  God  oometh  uot  widi  ob- 
icn**tion;*  it  was  not  sompthing  visihio,  a  $pe?toclc  for 
men  to  behold,  and  whose  bej^inniiip;  coid<l  thus  be  pre* 
ci8*']y  marked.  "  Behold,"  Ho  nddiMi,  *'  the  kingitom  of 
G"'d  IS  within  you."  or,  aa  it  uhnuld  be  renderwl,  '•  in  lh« 
midRt  of  you,"^  He  in  whom  the  kingdom  had  its  origin 
stood  with  them  •  and  the  life  of  loyally  to  (Jml,  the  ehar- 
aeteristic  of  the  kingdom,  wa^  ia  Him  and  in  the  t^inilti  of 
the  thithft]!  men  whom  He  had  drawn  into  felIo\VBhi{>  with 
His  own  spirit.  When  ambitious  fullowers,  or  their  rela- 
tions for  ihem,  petitioned  for  planes  of  honor  near  Hia 
throne.  He  replied  that  the  ehief  rank  in  His  Kingdom 
belonged  to  him  who  was  most  devoted  to  serving  oihera, 
eveji  as  He  had  come  not  to  be  ministeied  unto,  but  to 
minister.* 

Parlir-nlnr  [uutifiUgeH  In  which  (he  kingdom  is  described  in 
«vmboI«  drawn  from  the  charncteriBtics  of  the  old  dtajienria- 
tion  are  not  to  Ix?  constnial  with  a  prosaic  literalness,  but 
in  harmony  wiih  the  general  drift,  and  piiriwrt  of  the  (cach- 
ing of  Jesns  on  the  siihjert.  He  was  to  drink  wine  new 
with  His  di«ei|>l(M  in  tlie  kio^duin  of  Hia  Father  (Matt. 
xxtI.  29  ;  Mark  xiv.  26;  Ltikexxii.  18);  a  figurative  rep* 


Mtild.  p  36  (IWlnn,  tttdft).  *LukeXTU.  20- 

*  Mfttt.  XX.  30-28,  Mark  x.  3S-4S. 
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reneiiiation  of  tht  jovs  of  tha.t  society  which  wos  lo  exist 
wht-ii  the  kin<^(htm  ^hmiltt  apjii^ar  in  itecniiHummated  form. 
They  were  to  sit  with  Him  oii  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
triW-a  of  Israel  (Mart.  xix.  28  j  Liilic  xxii.  30) ;  a  mode  of 
setting  forth  tlic  i^hure  iu  His  blessedness  aud  gtory,  w]>ich 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  ia  dcficril)ed  as  the  d«- 
tiny  of  His  followers.  Those  who  would  unwarraiitably 
press  the  language  of  the^e  declarations,  as  if  countcnanee 
were  given  in  thpm  to  the  ideas  of  a  carnal  Jndftisim,  fiii]  to 
remember  the  tropiosil  Ftyle  which  is  one  of  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  ticaoliiiig  of  Jcsu3.'  On  the  last  nigiit, 
having  referred  lo  the  time  when  Ho  had  sent  them  out 
without  purse,  aiK]s(!n|>,aud  »hnes,  and  yettlicy  hud  larUcd 
iiuthiiitr,  He  told  them  to  take  pur^  and  scrip,  utid  Imde 
eanh  of  them  Ixj  buy  a  sword,  even  if  ho  had  t^  sell  his  gar- 
ment, lo  get  the  ni'^ane  of  doing  eo  {Lidce  xxu.  35,  36)' 
In  this  vivid  w-iy,  He  cnntriwri-d  (ho  jhtII  tliat  was  now 
ccmiinjr  ii|Kin  ttiPin  vltli  a  past  day  of  (^mpiirativc  sec-urlty. 
No  one  imagines  that  He  nieaut  the  injunction  to  be  taken 
Iil4>ra11v,  meant  them  to  take  up  arms  ngniniit  their  enemteit. 
Yet  at  the  momeikt  they  failod  to  apj>rcdiend  His  meaning; 
and  He  chose  to  turn  fnim  the  aubjent,  with  the  words— 
refern'nj  to  the  two  swoiils  whiHi  tliey  aaid  tliey  had — "It 
ia  t-notigli!"  In  dest^ribing  the  kingdom  of  which  He  was 
the  founder  and  head,  it  was  inevituble  that  He  should  draw 
n,|>on  tiif  imagery  uf  the  OKI  Test-nment.  In  no  other  way 
thuu  by  tliesc  pictures  could  iJie  Di»-:ipIiM  be  taught,  imbued 
aa  tliey  were  with  the  prevalent  conception  wliifb  gave  a 
prudoniinantly  material  diarac-trr  to  the  Mesiianic  reign. 
It  was  not  by  wholly  di.srardiiig  the  figurative  and  poctio 
deliueuttous  of  the  kingdom  tbattlie  truth  luvolvcd  lu  ihem 


'  Baitr  uke*  ft  •onuf)  view- of  tlicw  pa*Hi4;<c«,  rcg^rdinj;  them  ufigtm- 
dve.    Sm  hi*  il/.  7.  TVobyie,  p  112. 
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was  to  be  conveyed  into  mimia  on  vrliieh  abstract  stato- 
nioutj^  svnuld  fail  to  mnkt;  a  living  inipri>s»i(>D. 

JesuB,  in  repeatexl  iiietaiioes,  badotliuse  lor  wlioee  Ijenofit 
He  exerted  His  healing  ]iower,  be  Mileiit  i-efiiiet^tiug  tlie  mi- 
racleauil  its  Autlior.'  Iti  rlie  early  part  of  Ilia  mi[ii8try, 
especially,  He  guariled  againHt  aiiv  public  prmlaiimtitJEi  of 
Hiniflelfas  tlieClirUt,  and  v>-3a  williiig'toleavetlie  miiltiliiile 
in  doubt  as  to  His  precise  mission  and  offiw,'  Nntoricty 
was  ungnitefu!  to  Hira.  The  niotivia  of  this  procedure 
on  His  (Wirt  it  is  rot  difficult  to  divine;  and  tliry  cor- 
n)l)orate  t!ie  view  wliieh  we  have  presciitoil  of  His  plan 
and  aims.  Tlie  throng,  eager  for  tli3  walization  of  tliu 
hopes  of  Israel,  were  imiwtient  of  delay.  They  looked 
to  see  the  Mesr^iah  sit  in  visible  glory  on  the  throne  of 
David,  a  terror  to  all  their  uneniics.  They  would  even 
lake  Him  hy  forc«  and  make  Him  a  king  (John  vh  15). 
Thi$  popular  aspiration  Hccfjuld  not  meet:  He  must  do 
whfit  He  van  to  elevate  and  |)iirify  it.  It  wiis  not  lianl  to 
draw  after  Him  a  boat  of  zealous  adherents.  He  took  alt 
|>aina  to  thin  the  mnkB  of  tlioec  who  follovrcd  Him  (Johit 
vi.  6G),  by  acr|tiLiintin|^  thetii  with  the  delusive  character  of 
their  ideas  com^rning  Uiin,  He  was  not  to  give  victory 
and  glory  to  the  theocracy;  He  was  to  suffer,  and  to  die 
on  the  cross,  Moreover,  He  mnat  guard  against  prcripi- 
tating  the  coiifiiet  with  the  niling  cln<»,  which  He  welt 
knew  could  Inive  only  one  issue,  and  must  gain  time  to 
tmin  His  Uitwiph^,  and  to  plant  in  th(>  world  the  seed  of 
divine  truth.  Heiioe  the  prudenoe  which  Ho  showed  in 
withholding  the  full  disclosure  of  His  own  claims,  in  avoid- 
ing nee(ll*>ss  piibli'city,  and  in  postponing  the  inevitable  con- 
flict, which  wa«  a  eons«|nence  of  His  tenching  and  Hin 
workR,  until  He  pihould  have  time  to  lay  the  foundations, 
firm  and  broad,  of  His  spiritual  kingdom. 

■  MnU.  Tiii.  4.    Mrirk  riii    illW,    LukeT.  I-l.    viii.  56,   Mark  vii.  S6. 
*  buW  is.  21,  Murk  U.  t,  Untl.,  xvii.  fi. 
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But  J««us  was  ooriacmiisty  more  Uuiii  Hie  fminder  of  a 
spiritual  society  to  be  attmoled  out  of  the  world  of  mankind 
wliiul)  bud  l«comc  estranged  from  com  muni  on  with  GofI,  by 
the  force  of  His  personal  itifluenoe,  and  to  have  its  life  in 
Hina.  His  kiogdom  wastoactiipon  the  world,  and  to  bring 
tiio  world  under  its  sway.  His  Dieciples  were  the  '-salt 
of  tlie  enrth,"  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  "a  city  set  on  a 
hill,"  «  ciiiHlle  not  liiddeij  from  sight,  but  set  in  n  candle* 
stick  tosltvd  light  nil  »n)iind  it.*  His  kingdom  was  to  spread 
Diitwunlly,  an<i  aliU)  to  luiven  liuinan  Hociety  with  ili^  spirit, 
until  the  whole  world  should  becrwitwl  aupw  by  its  agency.  * 
The  consummiition  of  this  Iwnefiotal  oonqumt,  to  be  sure, 
was  to  be  ren<:'hc<4l  in  conneplion  with  a  Biial  iiiaiiifettatlun 
of  Himself,  wliicli  i«  deMtTilwl  throughout  the  New  Testa* 
ment  us  the  Parusia  (Ttapouata),  or  AdvenJ,  when  the  sift- 
ing and  sppamting  o]tenitioii  incident  to  ttie  Go>ipp|  in  all 
thtf  durse  of  history  reaclie*  its  climax.  The  txvofiild 
charaoter  of  the  kingdom,  first  m  a  tritiiBforinatinn  of  the 
individual,  and  then  as  a  world  ootiqnering  and  world- 
piirifving  influence.  !«  involvw!  in  all  the  tea(.4iing  of 
tlesiis^  and  Ibrmed  the  essential  chanuitcrUtic  of  His  plan. 

AVhen  we  inquire  for  the  means  on  which  Jesus  relied 
for  the  aoeoniplirihment  of  n  rovolntion,  the  gmiidc«^t  which 
it  ev(7  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — it 
being  nothing;  \ess  than  the  mural  regeiicmtion  of  man- 
kind,—  we  find  them  to  be  in  harmony  witli  the  elevatwl 
character  of  His  aims.  Tlu-re  is  no  otN^ult  jioliey.  There 
is  no  elalxirate  <'otitrivanoo  of  machinery.  Kverytlung  is 
simple  and  as  oiKjn  as  the  day.  The  fiiwt  of  these  means 
was  teaching.  Looking  at  His  method  or  style,  we  find 
tlint  not  a  little  of  His  teaching  was  in  gnomfls.  or  brief, 
pointed  sentences,  eSHy  to  he  remembered.      This  waa  a 

»  MMt.  T.  lS-17.  »  Umt  xUi.  31-13,  Mmrk  xiU.  IS-SS. 


method  of  conveying  instnictton  which  was  io  vogae 
among  R:ibbiiiical  twiehcrs.  In  the  UanJif  of  .Jmaa  it  waa 
inadenn  instrument  of  uiiexam])l<Hl  potciiojr.  As  the  truth 
wliic'li  He  iitlerod  was  cl(?f|>er,  sn  tlic  uphumiii  in  which  H 
wa<i  emliiMliec)  was  the  mure  vrui^kty.  The  ukc  of  para- 
bltid  was  not  something  atisotntely  new.  It  hm)  examples 
in  the  Old  Testanu'rit  and  aniotig  the  Rubbis.  The  im- 
mediate motive  ibr  the  employment  of  this  means  of 
conveying  knowledge  was  the  adviniUtgc  tiflbrdcd  by  it 
for  a  lucid  and  vivM  exhibition  of  the  truth.  In  thex 
narratives,  as  in  jiieturcs,  the  abstriurt  rrahly  wan  made 
to  etaod  forth  in  a  concrete  form.  Doctrine,  precept, 
and  argument  were  all  incorporated  in  thcna  in  a  way 
that  could  hardly  be  gaiiisuid.  What  reasoning  could  bet- 
ter juBtiiy,  what  eloquence  could  more  iniprewivply  set 
forth,  the  coin [HH^ioii  of  Gixl  to  sinful  men  tlian  the  story 
of  the  I*r0(lig(d  Son?  Mow  could  the  narrowness  whirli 
confines  cliarity  and  kindly  fi-cling  to  tlic  limits  of  class  and 
sect,  be  more  effectually  rebuked  tlian  in  the  talc  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ?  How  ie  the  contrast  of  sclf-cflteem  and 
humility  depicted  in  the  Miory  of  the  PbariK-e  and  the  Pub- 
lican ?  There  was  another  consequence  connected  with  tite 
method  of  tiU'liing  by  parables.  On  the  ear  of  tbnne  who 
were  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the  Teacher  and  His  doc- 
trine, aud  tliercCore  lacketl  both  curiosity  and  insight,  they 
produced  no  effect  They  awakened  no  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth  that  was  wrapt  up  in  llicm.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Teacher,  i\iv\  wi-licd  to 
see  clearly  that  of  which  they  bad  jjaincd  a  partial  elinipw, 
could  (arry  and  receive  the  enlijrhtenment  wlnrh  ihry 
craved.'  That  othere  beside*  iho  Twelve  took  thw  way  of 
gaining  light,  the  Evangelists  explicitly  inform  as.  In 
this  way,  the  parables  served  sa  the  oocaeion  for  that  aepa- 
>  Mark  tv.  34. 
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ration  between  those  who  w*re  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  ihe  Initli,  ami  tliose  who  were  InditTerent,  or  st^eloii 
BgninHt  it.  Tlie  latter  olofia,  heaving  what  they  could  not 
coniprohend,  ami  Ji<l  not  raro  to  cx]>!opo,  wc-nt  away  ais  they 
came.  Thn.^  the  Gaipel  hnxl  it  JnJlnial  effret,  dividing  one 
from  auother,  aud  proviDg  iteolf  to  be  a  touclisUme  of  cliar- 
ROter.' 

Tt  woiihl  Iwf  very  strange  if  the  tnaching  of  .Teons  had 
been  conAned  entirely  to  the  Hlteraiiee  of  aphorisms  and 
parables.  All  that,  i*  fairly  me:int  by  the  wtatetnent  in 
MattWw,  that  lie  epotce  eontiiiimlly  in  paral>les(xiii,  34),  U 
that  they  formed  the  staple  of  His  popular  disL-ourses.  The 
same  Evangelist  retwrda  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  in 
expressly  said  that  in  pHv-ate  oonvt'rse  with  His  Disciples, 
He  cx[>oundcd  the  parablee  to  them  (Mark  iv.  34).  And 
it  is  clear  even  from  the  Synoptiml  Gospels  tlmt  in  tJie 
company  of  His  intimate  followers,  and  soaiellmca  else- 
wliere,  1  leadnj^tcd  the  niannnr  nf  cuntinnoiLS  discourfip,  apart 
tram  parabolic  illustration.  TliaL  He  Bhoidd  at  times  have 
taught  in  a  stylo  of  con&ecutivo  addrpRS,  as  the  Fourth 
Gospel  dcscriU's,  is  surely  what  would  be  anticipated,  aud 
can  properly  occasion  no  surprise. 

That  Jesus  adapted  Hia  eDiiimuiiicatiuns,  in  both  form 
and  matter,  to  the  mental  and  moral  wndilion  of  His  hear- 
ers, is  made  evidcDt-  The  full  blaze  of  truth  would  not 
have  enlightened,  but  have  daEzlecl  and  niii^lc],  those  who 
were  not  prepared,  by  previous  training,  t^i  reeognixe  it. 
The  minds  of  meo,  even  of  the  Apostles,  must  bydcgrwa 
be  educated  up  to  tho  apprehension  of  truth,  which 
elwhcd  in  many  of  its  feotures  with  their  traditional  ideas. 
Je»U3  compared  Himself  to  a  householder  who  lirings  out 
thitigs  both  new  and  old.'  The  new  doctrine  was  liiiko*! 
to  the  doctnoe   which   wts  familiar  to  the  auditor, — to 

»  Mwt  xm.  62.  •  M»U-  xiii.  13-lfi,  Luke  vlU.  10. 
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the  trutlis  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tho  new  vras  held  up 
as  thp  oomplempiit  of  die  old,  nnil  mmmeiidod  to  aocepl- 
aiiec  as  the  cHtrullury  of  atsXTplm)  beliefe.  Idcim  tlut  nMtcIml 
higlior  and  dwpcr  than  anything  lieibre  known,  and  which 
involved  the  eventual  displacement  of  the  whole  fabrii;  of 
the  existing  ciiltiis,  wcro  so  inculcat^I  as  not  to  produce  an 
absolute  lireak  with  tlie  old  wystem  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new.  A  bridge  was  laid  belw**n  tli«  two,  so 
tJiat  there  might  lie  a  continuity  in  tlic  development  of  the 
minds  of  tho  disciples,  that  shonld  correspond  lo  the 
unity,  which,  iiotwitiiHtanding  the  nowntss  of  the  Onsjiel, 
bound  togethtir  the  two  dispeD8ations.  With  a  wisdom  so 
Bublime  were  the  fSiundutions  of  the  kingdom  laid  in  the 
gradually  educated  piircoptions  and  priuciplea  of  those  who 
were  symijathetic  with  its  spirit. 

If  our  design  were  to  describe  at  length  tlie  qualities  of 
Jesus  as  a  tpocher,  one  Inpio  would  he  the  maniit-r  in  which 
casual  incidents  and  circu mstaneuK  were  made  the  ocva.sion 
of  bringing  out  fuudaineutal  truth.  Principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  are  the  germ 
of  changes  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  life  of  individu- 
als and  of  society,  were  droppetl,  so  to  sjwak,  by  ihe  way- 
side, in  the  form  of  a  comment  upon  some  occurrence,  or  as 
a  rpspon.se  to  (|ue3tiona  pertaining  to  an  immediate  practi- 
cal intLTust.  Tlie  whole  subsequent  history  of  Christian 
society  was  to  furuiah,  |»erpetually,  new  illustrntlons  of  the 
wealth  of  meaning  which  these  wayside  uttcrauoes  con- 
tained, and  of  die  power  that  lay  in  them  lo  hreatlie  a  new 
^irit  into  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Another  meaus  adopted  by  Jckhb  for  the  establishment 
of  Hia  kingdom  was  the  selection  of  a  band  of  Diaciptes 
who  should  Ik-  qtiul  itied  by  association  with  iliin  to  promul- 
gate tbti  Gospel,  and  to  ad,  in  iome  nico&ure,  as  His  rep- 
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rpsentativai.  It  was  not  by  a  sponlanMiis  act  on  llie  yiart 
of  H  |)ortioi)  of  Ili»  lipnrrn)  wlio  Ic'll  tbem»f;lv(-ji  {lowLrfiilly 
(Imwn  ti)  Him,  that  tlii>  Land  of  diai:i|>lea  was  formed.  It 
wm  niftdi-  up  of  tlmne  wlio  did  feel  (Ik-iiiscIvcs  tJiiui attracted, 
but  thdr  sfimnitiou  from  the  rest  of  the  believer*,  and  the 
gpmal  [tliire  allotted  thrm,  imib  liy  thediHtlntrt  appiiiiilniont; 
«r  Jfhii*  Himwlf :  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  1  have 
eliusen  you"  {John  xv,  16).  Theyfiliarcil  iitfir»t  with  tlicir 
countrymca  tlie  tdeu  of  the  Mcssiatiic  ttingdoni  lut  an  ex- 
ternal eKallation  of  the  tlicorrary.  They  were  not  wiiolly 
frt-'c  from  the  hope  of  personal  advancement  titidcr  the  new 
order  of  things.'  But  tlicy  were  not  so  wwlded  to  tlit^iio 
ideas  as  to  be  indocile.  Thvy  were  capable  of  feeling  the 
divine  exreU'Onoe  of  JesiM,  and  of  yielding  up,  under  the 
influence  of  His  charaoter  nml  teacliing,  their  previous 
hopes  refl|>(K;ting  the  kingdom,  and  whatever  jwrsonal  ambi- 
tion mingled  with  their  sinwre,  di>tintcr««t«i  nllegianra  to 
truih  and  righteousness.  In  their  minds  there  were  no 
impenetnible  walls  of  prejudice  to  be  demoIiHhcd.  There 
was  no  intelle<'tual  prido,  or  pride  of  caste,  to  obstruct  the 
entrant!^  of  light  All,  with  (be  single  excf'ption  of  the 
Betrayer,  were  Gatileana.  At  one  time  Ji-siis  was  moved 
In  thank  the  F»lh(>r  from  the  depth  of  Hin  roiiI,  that  in 
the  rigliteoiiM  order  of  I'mviileneo  truth  which  hiid  \weu 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudcnl,  blinded  by  the  cjnceit 
of  wisdom,  had  been  rev«tte<l  to  babet.' 

The  presence  of  Jud:ig  in  thit)  com{mny  has  li^n  to  many 
a  perjtiexing  fact.  But  it  is  not  to  be  assimied  that  he  was 
bad  from  the  «tart.  We  muttt  Mipixwe  th&t  Jtsiitt  disoov- 
ere«l  in  him  pnttsibllities  of  good  oul  of  which  might  grow, 
in  ca-se  the  DitMriple  should  put  forth  the  momi  exertion 
that  lay  in  his  |>ower,  a  clianu-ter  fortified  ia  goodnees. 
The  choice  of  the  disciples  was  an  act  that  gave  them  no 

>  Mwt.  XX.  21,  lUrk  X.  37.  *  AUlt.  xi.  25,  Luke  x.  21. 
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guaranty  of  ealvatiou,  autt  no  exemption  from  the  ii^uol 
trial  that  attends  every  human  being  from  the  begiiiHiiig 
to  the  end  of  life.  Every  thing  turned  on  tlic  u«c  -tvhicb 
Judos  would  make  of  tlie  signal  o}i|>(>rtanitics  for  goo<l  that 
lay  in  his  pnth,  ami  on  thu  enc-rg^'  with  which  he  would  re- 
sist temptation.  Utspectiog  the  foresight  of  Jesus  in  ntaiu 
AwmiVirtiioJiiJi,  we  shouhi  gunrd  ogiiiiist  rash  (htjjniatic  ns- 
sumpttunB  which  the  (loajwl  history  liofs)  not  warrnnt,  and 
whieh  would  impart  to  His  airneat  exertions  for  the  im.- 
provement  of  men  a  niet-luinieal  quality.  He  whose  pene- 
trating  gluiico  laid  biirc  what  was  iti  man,  walehed  with 
pnin  the  downward  gte[»  of  the  ntifaithfiil  Disciple,  and 
divined  with  unerring  certuinty  the  iititue.  * 

It  would  he  a  niisfaUe  lo  t-up[^w»i4e  ihiit  the  DIseipIes  were 
net  npart  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  (jiudified  to  n^port 
the  teaching  and  testify  I*i  the  miraolesof  thetr  Master,  and 
to  proclaim  ihe  Go8|*l,  It  was  not  merely  as  iiistriK-tors 
of  their  brethren  that  these  men  were  bn)iight  into  a  daily 
intimacy  with  Jesus.  They  were,  beside*,  links  in  the  fel- 
lowship that  Jesus  came  to  etitablish  with  all  wIh>  should 
reeeive  Him  in  faith.  A  certain  intermediate  relation  of 
this  character  wassuslained  by  those  whose  imprpssion  of 
Jesus  was  immediate,  the  result  of  personal  aHHCK-iatioa  with 
Him.  Their  intuition,  their  feidlng,  they  sought  to  com- 
municate Iwycind  their  own  circle,  that  it  might  be  repro- 
duced in  tbow  who  not  having  seen  yet  believed.  '  Thus 
through  their  in-itninienfality  the  bounds  of  the  spiritniil 
society  of  which  Jesus  was  the  centre  and  source  were  to 
be  eiEtende<!. 

The  Gosiiel  was  to  be  apprt)priated  by  all  ^'arieticM  of 

'  Accoriiing  to  JuIid'bGimpcI  fvi,  70,  711,  *<>  cppormiiil/ wa»  Tirlii- 
alty  given  to  Judaa  lo  withdinw  ftoai  ihc  cuiui>iuiy.  CS.  Godct,  Q/mmm- 
taire  (2d  «d.)  in  loco. 

*  Bee  1  John  i.  i. 
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natural  tempornmont  nnd  chnractor.  It  wns  caiialile  of 
Ltiiig  a|)[>rL>liL'iKlti]  in  diverse,  yet  not  ilisconlant,  mcMltw  of 
coiiwptirHi.  The  tj'|>(«  of  doctrine  which  Appear  in  the 
Apostolic  leaoliiii^  are  (lie  cumplerneiitM  uf  each  otlier,  and 
conspire  to  make  upa  full  represeiitalioii  of  Cliristiaii  truth. 

The  mirticlea  of  Jesus  were  another  of  the  asjenciea 
which  Me  employe<l  in  founding  His  kingdom.  This  part 
nf  the  Gt)8|iel  narratives  it  is,  which,  in  modern  timcn,  has 
chiefly  pi-ovnkcd  i^keplicism.  But  a  Moiind  hintorical  judg- 
ment must  admit  the  iviUity  of  thew"  eveiila. 

Tblft  is  an  histi)riiml  question.  It  is  high  time  that  oro- 
eulnr  assercious  of  the  iaipostjibititv  of  tiiK'h  exertional  of 
power  OK  tlie  New  Testament  altrilmtes  to  Christ,  or  of  the 
imjKieBibility  of  proving  them  under  any  circuni8tan<w«, 
should  he  t^t  a»)ide.  It  is  impertinent,  nn  the  ground  of 
some  metaphysical  Bclicme,  an  <i  priori  I'onL-eption  of  the 
univei'se,  to  set  these  arbitrary  limits  to  the  power  of  spirit 
over  nature.  If  a  system  of  philasopliy  nmnot  lind  room 
for  faetii  wetl  attested  by  bintorical  evidence,  eo  much  the 
worse  for  the  philoaophical  system.  The  procednre  of  the 
rerent  writers  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  a«t)tints  of  mirafles  in  the  Gospels,  is  commonly  de- 
termined by  their  smbjective  conclusions  or  conjcctun^  as 
to  the  control  which  may  conwlvably  be  exercised  by  will 
over  matter.  One  will  allow  the  hiHtorii'al  verity  of  the 
cure  of  deraoniars,  on  the  ground  that  auch  an  iufluciicc 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  be  psychologically  ex- 
pliiable,  without  departing  m  very  widely  from  our  ordi- 
nary ciperiencG.  Another,  like  StrBii-w.  would  draw  a  line 
between  the  lighter  and  more  mimageublc  cases  ol  demonia- 
cal frt-nzy.  which  are  allowcil  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  .le.'jns,  and  the  more  aggravatetj  forms  of  mental 
and  physical  diaonler  vrliieh  were  U6>Tibed,  truly,  or  not,  to 
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diabolic  pos-sesition.  A  Urge  claiis  of  writers  find  no  .lilB- 
oulty  ill  acci-'iJliiig  the  narnitives  of  liealing  satd  to  have 
been  eflfectcil  by  .leaus,  Tlicy  can  imagine  Him  lo  have 
been  |H)S3e9a«l  of  an  extraoriiiimrv,  except  ionitl  jKiwcr  over 
the  (liHeiiscc],  (Mial)ling  Ilitn  to  siilnlue  the^  maladies.  But 
vhen  it  coraes  to  the  exercise  of  a  rontrol  over  inaiiimnte 
nature,  as  in  ntilling  the  waves,  or  multiplying  the  Ituivi-a, 
tliey  draw  back  with  ntibnlicf.  But  tlicso  seemingly  liigheat 
exertions  of  tniru<:uloiia  power  rest,  as  Um'^  wrltc-nt  are 
obliged  to  allow,  upon  the  Kime  hietorinti  attestation 
as  the  niiruculotis  events  to  whicli  they  arc  willing  to  give 
credence.  They  are  found  reoortletl  in  what  tliese  wrltera 
are  fiilly  [itrsuadt-U  i»  the  oldest  part  of  the  evangelical 
literature,  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  k  not  on  historical 
grounds,  but  frotu  considerations  drawn  from  a  quarter 
outside  of  liitjtoricial  Bliidy,  that  this  arbitrary  lino  of  de- 
miireatioQ  between  the  greater  and  the  less,  where  all  cx- 
Ooe<la  the  mcimiipe  of  every-d«y  experieiioe,  is  dra%m. 

We  Kay  timt  a  Hound  liisturitiil  discernmeut,  foundetl  on 
R  crilinil  ntndy  nf  the  doriimentnry  proof,  must  cont-hido 
that  fnini  thu  baptism  of  Jesue,  He  nianifesUid  the  [tower 
to  work  miniL'Icfl  suob  as  the  Evangelists  record.  Nothing 
of  the  Iciml  is  attributed  to  Him  before  that  epoch,  when 
HiK  public  miniiitry  began.  £xaggoralxMl  views  are  oAen 
presented  in  regard  lo  tlie  cpediility  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time.  They  did  indeed  lielieve  that  Gotl  might  send  bark 
t«>  the  world  John  tlie  Baptist,  oi*  one  of  the  older  pro- 
phets. Bat  that  they  attribute*!  miracles  to  every  oue  re- 
vered for  hifi  Minetity  is  falne,  ai^  the  example  of  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  no  miracles  are  recorded,  deeisively  proves. 
And  tliat  miraculous  works  were  not(iup[)oeed  lobe  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  or  easy  to  be  wrought,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  a8toi)i»hment  which  everywhere  in  the  narratives  is 
■bown  to  have  been  the  etfect  of  Uie  miracles  of  Jckus. 
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An  historical  student,  not  warped  by  any  preconceived 
metapliyiicol  or  physioil  theory,  wlio  Burveya  the  whole 
field,  will  be  pcrauuded  that  Jesus,  with  ihc  prophecies 
b('(brc  Him,  never  could  have  believed  Himself  to  be  the 
Me(«iab,had  He  not  found  Himself  jKisscssttl  of  this  [»ower 
to  work  miniolts.  It  is  equally  es'ident  that  had  He  not 
evin<ipd  this  power  in  the  mo«t  impu-jwive  fornit^,  the  Dia- 
ciplffl,  Gsijecially  aa  He.  utterly  ahjiinii  all  pi>liLi<:nI  or  n:v- 
olutionary  aims,  would  have  disbelieved  Hia  claims.  Thera 
would  have  been  wanting  what  they  con.'*i dcrctl  tlin  nctxs- 
sary  credentials  of  the  Cbri;^t.  Ou  examining  the  unrra- 
tivos,  it  i£  found  tha.t  the  works  of  Jemxs  are  indieeolubly 
oonnected  with  lila  undoubted  word».  The  wordi^  )>re> 
Hiippoac  the  works,  and,  in  wrtain  cases,  were  oocasioned 
by  them.  The  works  and  the  twicluug  of  Jcsna  belong 
together.  They  form  the  totality  of  the  tnanifestation,  and 
narinot  Iw  divided  more  tlian  the  seaniles*  giirmeivt  which 
He  wore.  The  mythical  theory  i-s  wrcokod  upon  a  variety 
of  dif(i<.>ultieB  wliifh  it  (»nnnt  evade,  or  KUrmount.  There 
was  not  time  for  »  oycJe  of  myths  of  tins  *M>rt  to  nrit^,  before 
tliu  date  of  the  earliest  Mritten  GnepeU.  The  cirrunistiincea, 
esi>ecially  the  preaenee  of  the  Aixutles,  the  reeognized 
guides  of  theCliirnrh,  would  render  it  irapoRstble.  Besides, 
the  Messianic  idea,  the  allegal  force  out  of  whitth  the 
mytliH  art!  mid  to  have  sprung,  had  it  been  capable  of  such 
&  produei,  would  have  ppeeluded  faith  in  Jcsns  so  long  ta 
the  expected  and  indispensablR  badg«a  of  a  Mpssianio  lall- 
ing  were  wanting.  In  the  Apoetle  Paul  we  have  a  witni^ 
to  the  early  and  nnardmous  testimony,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Disciples,  to  the  Iteaurni^tion  of  the  Ijonl. 

What  is  the  Riitionali>4l!«  theory  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
Christian  Religion  ?  It  h  that  .leRUfi,  a  earpenler  of  Na- 
zareth, with  no  prfslige  derivwl  from  birtli  or  social  stand- 
ing, taiiglit  ill  Galilee  for  about  a  year — for  to  this  period 
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tVie  class  of  whom  we  spenk  would  limit  His  imblii;  work. 
Fryiu  llitKe  brk'i'  litLturs,  tiiudu  up  wliuUy  uf  verhul  iiislniR- 
tion,  vamc  thiit  prufoiiixl  irupreiMiuu  of  His  HU|terliumuii 
diyiiity,  wliii^L  was  iiiiiiJe  indtilibly  ujkhi  HisDisoipIcs,  and 
which  Hii*  cnicnfisiem  a>i  a  criminal  <liil  not  wt-akeii.  and 
that  trarisfuriu  iug  power  wUicli  wmt  forth  ui>un  them,  ami, 
in  ever  increasing  measure,  upun  all  subsequent  gcnenitions. 
Tilt'  ApoeUjlio  Church,  the  cuuvcrsion  of  Paul  and  his 
K[iifttles,  the  narratives  of^  the  four  Gospelit,  with  all  that 
tlicy  a)ntaiu,  and  Christianity,  as  it  appears  in  the  history 
of  ruatikiud,  all  spring  from  that  one  yeiir  of  mere  tcachingi 
The  eflVct  is  ulterly  dieproportionatc  to  the  cause  assigned. 

It  is  much  more  consistent  nnth  a  sound  philonnptiy, 
ini^tcad  of  taking  rt'fuge  in  an  unrea.sonflbk-  denial  of  facts 
historically  c«tahli«lic»I,  to  ecck  to  (■onipr<'licii»l  them.  At 
the  outset,  the  notion  slioald  be  banished  that  miracles  are 
rejingnant  to  nature;  that  the  super- natural  if  unti-uatural. 
ThiTc  i«  imc  system;  aiul  Bupernaturul  agency,  however  it 
amy  modify  tlie  course  of  iiatiire,  docs  no  violence  to  the 
universal  onler,  F«r  there  ia  no  auch  utibcnilinji;  rigidity 
in  the  course  of  mature,  that  it  cannot  be  moclifitd  by  the 
inter]H<9ition  of  voluntary  agency.  A  stcani-ship,  cutting 
it.s  way  through  the  billows  in  the  teeth  of  wind  .ind  tidp, 
moves  by  the  force  of  machinery  which  is  contrived  nnci 
directed  hv  the  human  will.  The  volitions  of  men  pro- 
flljoc  an  cffbel  which  nature,  independently  of  this  npirilnul 
forWj  could  never  ooeaaion.  N"w  of  the  limils  of  the  p<w- 
ftible  control  of  raatlcr  by  the  |wwer  u\'  spirit,  any  more 
than  of  the  p«8cnoe  and  origin  of  matter  itself,  we  cannot 
spi'ak.  It  ie  a  prewurnptnons  affirmation  that  there  is  no 
being  in  the  universe  who  can  infinitely  out*lo  the  [wwerof 
man,  va»t  as  it  is,  in  this  direction. 

Tn  the  stiuly  of  (lie  SiTiptnml  nnrratlvra  of  the  miracle* 
of  .JcHiis  variuuK  intere«(ing  ciucriiions  as  to  the  moile  in 
.10 
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which  tliejr  were  pepforraed,  suggest  themselves.  On  tlie 
[Kirtol'ilio  Apofttles,  Ihith  was  an  iiidwpeusfthle  requisite, — 
a  certain  eottfieioiiii  fellowtihip  with  God,  n  laying  hoht  of 
divine  jiowor.  '  Wilhinit  this  mental  ataU^,  thwjr  nvre 
unable  to  ili)  the  work.  For  the  want  of  It  they  faileH 
ill  tlie  attempt,'  Of  Jpsns  Jlirigelf  it  is  said  that  nt 
Nazareth,  in  His  own  wmntry  "He  ^\\<X  not  munv  works 
because  of  th(--ir  unbelief"  (Matt,  xiii-  58).  In  Mark,  tlic 
statement  is:  "He  (ytnlcl  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save 
tliat  He  laid  His  hands  ujioii  a  few  !<ick  f<)1k  an<[  healed 
them  "  (Mark  vi.  S).  TImtc  is  no  ground  fiir  the  aiJ»ertioD 
that  He  made  the  attempt  to  work  niirnelcs,  and  failed. 
What  would  have  been  the  cflect  of  5urh  abortive  efforts  on 
the  faith  of  His  dlseiiile-t  in  His  Mt'ssianii;  elnim?  There  is 
more  plausibility,  ci^ptfially  in  view  of  Mark's  statement, 
iu  the  theory  that  the  outgoing  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
JesUH  wan,  in  the  order  of  things,  conditioned  on  faith  in 
the  recipitrt  of  the  benefit, —  thut  is  conditioned  aoeording 
to  flome  pliyaical  law  ;  so  that  He  was  literally  not  able  to 
perTtrm  tliK  miracles  where  Ciith  mm  abe^nt.  But  (his 
ideu  ifl  not  sustained  by  an  examination  of  other  jtartH  of 
the  evangelical  history  ;  and  the  meaning  of  tJie  EvaiigeliBt 
may,  jierhaps,  be  exhausted  if  we  assume  that  tlie  \vant  of 
laith  on  tlic  pnrt  of  the  people,  disabled  Him  in  a  moral 
sense — rendered  it  ineompiilible  with  His  plan,  and  with 
wisdom,  to  ojtert  Hia  miraculous  agency.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  mn!*t  Iw  rcmenibereil  that  the  [TOSsefision  and  exer- 
dse  of  theae  extraordinary  |iower«  are  for  renio%'ed  from  all 
kinship  with  magic:.  Rather  do  they  fit  into  the  universal 
ay^tem  by  links  of  eiinncetion  whieh,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowIe«lge,  it  may  bo  impuMHible  U>  detect,  but  tlie  ex* 
iatenoe  of  whieh  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question. 

■  Hnlt.  xiv.  31,  xrii.  20,  Jttkrk  xl.  22.  23,  Lulce  zriU.  (. 
'MatLxTii.  17. 
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One  con^pieuous  cireuiiistntiee  in  llic  minuTlrM  was  a. 
rcimiremciit  f-liiit  tliuse  on  wliom,  or  for  whose  bcneflt,  they 
were  wruuglit,  sliould  have  aoine  di-grce  of  liiith  in  Jesua. 
It  Li  a  la]lannu»  objectina — little  more  ihan  a  cavil — to 
my  tliut  pTooC  of  the  MussLunic  (.■otiimisjioi)  ctC  Jesun  was 
thus  aiFanJ^I  to  those  who  alrea<ly  acknowledged  it.  The 
rotraclo  reinforced  faith.  It  fell  in  with  all  other  ox- 
presaions  of  Uie  winxlom  and  goodness  uf  Jesus,  as  a  natural 
accoinjmriiitir'nt-.  But  tho  aim  vioa  to  kiiulle  a  new  .ipirit- 
ual  life,  and  where  the  germ  of  this  Ufe  did  not  exist,  the 
miraele  would  have  been  in  vain.  A  gardener  waters  the 
ground  which  txhibits  any  sigus  of  fertility,  but  he  docs 
not  pour  water  on  the  saud.  The  acre  excitement  of 
wonder,  unattended  by  any  deeper  insight,  was  something 
that  Jesus  vras  t^dulous  to  avoid.  The  intro<inotion  of  a 
new  life  in  humanity  was  the  end  in  view;  and  in  this  cre- 
ative agency  divino  power  made  itjictf  signnlly  manifest, 
not  to  extort  a  blind  homage,  nor  to  etir  up  a  profitless 
amazement,  but  to  bring  the  divine  in  more  evident  contact 
with  souls  inwardly  prepared  in  some  degree  for  the  new 
fellowship.  They  wli 030  consciences  and  hearts  were  not 
affected  could  attribute  phenomena,  tlie  pr«it'noe  of  which 
they  were  not  able  to  deny,  to  diabolic  ageney,'  Belief  in 
the  miraclfs  is  contingent  on  the  imiiresaiun  made  by  the 
entire  personality  of  Jesus,  upon  the  feeling  ereiteil  by  Elis 
whole  character  and  teaching,  and  by  the  moral  trausfor- 
matioD  of  which  He  is  the  Author.  Where  there  is  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  Gos|m>I  in  thest;  rektious,  the 
narrative  of  the  miracles  will  be  discredited. 


Such  tvas  the  plan  of  Jesus,  and  these  the  means  OQ 
which  He  relied  for  accomplishing  it.     It  wae  the  estab- 
lishnieat  of  a  society  of  which  He  is  the  living  Head ;  a 
■  ilaxu  xii.  24.  Mark  Ju.  22,  Luke  zi.  IS. 
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society  the  life  of  which  is  in  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
Each  member  of  this  society  was  to  be  a  centre  of  light. 
By  example,  if  not  by  active  persuasion,  He  was  to  draw 
others  into  the  right  path.  The  followers  of  Jl-sus  were 
to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere.  The  world  was  to  bf 
conquered  by  preaching  I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  SKPARATIOW  OS"  THE  CHURCH    ITROM   THK  TKMPI.K. 


Christianity  was  bom  of  Jiidttistn:  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  Old  Testaiiseiit  rcligioo.  How  wan  it  to 
break  from  the  leading-strings  of  iw  parent,  antl  to  realise 
in  consciousness  Uic  new  aiitl  imle[«*udent  attributes  tliat 
belongpd  to  It?  How  was  it  to  cast  off  the  JramtneLs 
(bat  lay  upon  it  of  necessitj'  at  iia  origin,  and  to  gu  forth 
in  the  frccdum  of  ita  univet^  olHcc  as  a  rch'glon  for  the 
world  ? 

It  might  be  expected,  on  a  stiperfieial  view,  that  Christ 
would  so  explicitly  di-*Gnc  the  relation  of  the  new  to  tho 
old,  that  no  error  and  no  perplexity  coiiUl  exist  upon  Uie 
question,  and  no  intt-rval  lie  rc<iuircj  to  effect  the  tninfi- 
tion.  But  ti}  emancipate  Cltriatiaiiity  from  ila  connection 
with  Judaism  by  a  mere  dictum,  to  produce  so  momcnt4>U3 
a  change  by  a  word  of  command,  would  not  only  contra- 
dict the  usual  methods  of  I^rovidcncc,  but  violate  the  very 
nature  of  Christiani^  as  a  system  resting  on  the  iutcllitreut 
nppptflicnsion  of  truth.  A  sudden,  violent  rupture  with 
tlie  Old  Testament  Bj-stcm  was  not  a  thing  to  bo  desired. 
Rather  were  the  old  things  to  pass  away,  not  as  iho  result 
of  a  fiat,  but  by  the  natural  expulsive  ]K)Wor  of  the  new. 
It  was  not  a  meth(Hl  of  antagomVra  and  deatruction,  but 
uf  fulfilment.  Hence  Chri^^C  set  forth  the  seminal  id^as  of 
the  new  kiugdoiu,  and  lefl  them,  through  the  Spirit  and 
the  agency  of  Providence,  to  produce  in  their  owu  time 
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the  proper  fruit  That  the  instilutiona  of  the  Gospel 
were  to  be  divcreo  from  tho^e  of  the  old  eoononiy,  wafl 
involvwl  in  what  He  Haid  about  Failing,  ilmt  new  wine 
must  ba  put  'into  iww  bottles,  that  a  new  piece  of  cloth 
must  nnt  be  sewed  into  an  old  garment.'  He  reiilly 
uiidermiiied  the  ritual  respootiiig  moate  and  drinlo,  wlieu 
lie  said  th»t  nnt  whnt  gr>eth  into  the  nuiuth  dofileth  3  man, 
but  timt  dwfdt'ineut  ia  of  tho  boart^  atid  comes  througU  bad 
feelings  and  pnrpases. '  He  poinUid  out  the  essentials  of 
guodt3e»«,  when  He  taught  that  ''mercy  is  bettor  thau  sac- 
rifice" (Matt.  IX.  13),  and  that  oue  who  perceives  that  the 
low  of  God  uiid  man  is  "  more  than  all  whole  burat-oETcr- 
ings  and  sacrifices  "  Is  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(Mark  xli.  3.1-31).  Tlic  illuHtnitious  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Jaw  whioh  He  came  to  effect,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  relate  exclusively  to  the  moral  law.  How  could 
Judaic  exolusivcness  long  abide  in  connection  with  the 
Goapel  doctrines  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul,  tlie  im- 
pnrtial  benevolence  and  com  puaeion  of  God,  and  love  as  tho 
8ul^•t;lnce  and  end  of  the  law?  The conHcIoils  aiilhorrtyof 
Christ  us  uoin[>clent  to  supersede  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
rnent  enactnteiits,  is  indicated  in  Ilia  preuepta  res)>ectlng 
divor^'e/  in  Hid  declaration  that  the  Son  of  Man  ia  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,*  and  in  Hla  dcckratiou  tliat  Ue  mid  Hi» 
disciples  were  bound  by  nooblij^ation  to  pay  tlie  tax  to  the 
temple  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).'      How  pregnant,  in  the  cir- 

'  Mail.  ix.  17  ;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v-  37. 

'  Miirk  vii.  14-24.  One  vcrac  (vcr.  19)  of  thia  paasRgc  if  iiuit«  ezplio- 
IL  Tlic  Irili^  resiling  J*  nnOitpliui-  iriivrn  ri  fitiii/iara — ''  ivhicll  clii-finw-lJi. 
all  kindd  of  fa<vl."     Ct  Meyt-r  in  lata;  KightrAot,  ChtamanM,  p.  2^11. 

»  Mult.  xii.  a ;  Mark  x.'fi.  *  Mark  IJ.  28  ;  Luke  tJ.  5. 

*  That  Lite  nrrwdico  in  lo  the  temple-Cu  i  ia  proved  l»y  tha  leriii  "  chil- 
dnen,"  whidi  would  nol  bt  u»od  of  iht-  rclalion  of  Chrinl  li»  the  Roman 
K>vrn;ixi>>7-  Tliat  iliu  dlsdjilcs  are  included  wiili  JlimBclf  in  Ibe 
execiplion  from  line  obligation,  i>  ulinwn  hy  iho  "  wo"  in  v.  27 — l«at 
**  w«  •liould  oflcnd  Iheiu  ;  "  allliuiigh  iivjvt  arf^w  agauixt  ibia  riew, 
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cumatonces  under  which  it  waa  raadf,  was  the  declara- 
tion timt  "in  this  place  is  odc  greater  than  th«  tcmplel" 
(Matt.  xii.  €).  The  t«mple — the  scut  of  the  Rhechinah, 
the  visible  majwty  of  tho  divine  prweiice  ^  rclensed 
the  priesthnod  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  sabbat- 
ical law.  They  might  offer  their  sacrifices.  H«w 
much  higher  the  claim  to  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
Disciples  through  their  connection  with  Him!  How 
natural  to  conclude  that  He  who  was  grotiter  than  the 
temple  ts  to  take  its  place!  How  cnntinnant  with  lliifi  de- 
claration ia  the  ttaying  reported  hy  John,  that  worship  is  to 
be  confined  to  no  sanctuury,  hut  ia  AntvptnUlc  to  the  Father 
wbeu  oSered  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John  iv.  23,  24)1 
Then  there  were  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  the  temple, 
of  the  lettiog  out  of  the  vineyard  "to  other  huisband- 
men."'  Above  all,  the  one  essential  thing  was  mnde  to  be 
the  relation  of  men  to  Himself;  the  single  test  of  charai'ter 
was  belief,  or  nnbellef;  the  one  fource  of  coramnnion  with 
God  was  (wrsonal  lellowship  with  Himself.  This  funda- 
mental  relation  would  eventually  he  swn  to  supersede  every 
other  prieftthood  and  sacrifice.  What  w&s  transient  in  the 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  disciples,  who  Imd  grown  up 
ander  the  Judaic  system,  would  be  cast  off  by  the  expan- 
sive force  u(  the  new  truth. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Jeaus  with  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  law.  He  did  not  formally  aboliah  it.  He  in- 
sifited  on  the  eubordinate  value  of  sacrifioep,  and  of  ritual 
otttjervancea  generally;  He  claimed  &  lordship  over  nil  that 
'*  was  made  for  man ;"  but  He  did  not  swet^p  away  by  any 
express  ordinance  the  worship  of  the  temple,  ami  He  said 
Dothing  re.f|HH'ting  cireumoi8ion.*     That  a  certain  preee- 

*HiiU.  XXIV.  12,  Mu-k  ziii.  ^ Lukn xxi.  6.  Joho  ii.  19,  Matt,  xxi- 41, 
Mnrk  rIi.  9. 

>  TLiw  u  mitMUiniiallf  tbo  conclustou  oT  Bitacht,  EnUteUwug  d  aitkatk. 
&Ve/i8.p  34  (ed.  2> 
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denoe  beloiif^  to  the  Jpws  in  rpspoct  to  tho  o[>[)ortuntty 
of  hearing  tlie  Gos[)cl  w!us  rec>o.|:^iizp(l  in  His  own  nie- 
tliod  of  proceeding;  bmt  the  GcMjtel  was  to  be  pr(>avli04l  to 
every  creature,  antl  lititli  va&  made  the  condition  of  saU 
vstifin. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Church 
berame  eiiHghtt'iiL-d  iis  to  llio  privileges  of  the  Gi'iitilyjt,  and 
gradually  threw  off  the  swathing  hands  which  envelojied  it 
in  its  infancy.  We  nhal!  find  that  each  of  the  leading 
Aposttea  had  an  apix>intcd  part,  pertiliar  to  himself,  to  ful- 
fil,in  the  advance  to  thi»  rcaiilt.  The  authorities  on  which 
wc  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  fads,  are  llie  Epistles, 
in  ]KirtIni]lar  the  Kpistles  of  Pacil — and  here  the  second 
chaptiT  of  ihc  Oalatiuns  is  tli«  most  important  pawsagc — 
and  tliP  bnolc  nf  Acts  by  Luke.  Thnt  the  Gospel  wastoi»e 
carried  to  the  hcatlicn,  all  andcnitood.  The  prophcrioa  of 
the  Old  T*^taoient,  and  the  directions  of  the  Master  left  no 
doubt  nn  thtK  point..  But  the  qiic»tinii  wn!i  what  ahoiild 
be  required  of  Uie  Iienthen  cotiverta.  In  ca-ie  they  believed, 
were  they  not  to  be  incor|xirat«l  with  the  Chosen  People 
by  the  rite  ofcironmcision? 

For  a  constderaWo  time  after  tho  Ascension,  the  disciplea 
•Mnstiluted,  to  he  sure,  a  body,  fraternally  uiiitetl ;  and  the 
force  of  the  principle  that  bound  them  together  is  mani- 
fest in  the  picture,  as  it  is  drawn  by  Luke,'  of  th«  in- 
fiiot  eomraiinity,  meeting  for  praise  and  fellowship,  and 
pouring  their  property  into  the  common  treasury  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  they  «cro  still  Jews,  frcfjuentinf; 
the  temple,  observing  the  ritnal,  and  not  thinking  that  there 
could  V>e  anv  door  of  admi^ion  to  the  hlcssinga  of  nalvn- 
tJon  fiir  the  Gentiles,  except  through  circumcision  and  cuii- 
forraity  to  the  ocreinoniee  of  the  law.  The  Grentilcs  must 
become  JowB,  proselytes  of  rightcousncsa,  before  they  could 

■Auu  11.41-47. 
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gain  a45««s  to  the  kingdom  of  Clirint     To  the  conversion 
of  thn  Jews  ihoir  effljrtH  were  first  to  be  directed. 

The  earliest  sym|>ti>iiisofa  more  liberal  view  appoar  among 
Helli^nistK,  the  GreL-k-spfakliig  Jewa  wlio  lia^l  embraced 
tliB  Gospel,  We  niiwt  giianl  agairust  the  fiitppositi-in  tliat 
the  foreign  Jews  were  niiifonuly  of  a  more  lilienil  temper 
thiiii  their  brethren  in  i'alestiiie.  This  was  fiir  frcim  bt'iiig 
always  the  case.  They  might  even  Iw  stifll-uud  in  their 
legalism  by  their  constant  practical  antagoniflii)  to  the 
customs  of  the  heathen.  Yet  sometimes  the  eflect  of 
tliia  contact  waa  to  aoft«*n  prejniit(.-e,  and  awaken  sym- 
pathy. In  the  Apoi^tolic  history,  the  Helleninta  liret 
appear  in  the  act  of  making  a  complaint  that  their 
fxinr  did  not  get  a  due  share  of  the  common  fund  ;  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  seven  deacons  to  reliuve  tbo 
Apostlea  of  the  whole  business  of  distributing  atmK.'  One 
of  these  was  Stephen.  He  may  have  been  of  lIclleni.?tio 
birth,  although  hln  name  <loes  not  prove  that  snch  was  ^he 
fact,'  Stephen  standa  fwrtb  as  a  forerunner  of  Rml — the 
same  Paul  who  took  part  in  destroying  hirn.  His  fer- 
vent preaching  brought  upon  him  a  tem|tcwt  of  .lewish 
wrath.  He  was  rharge<i  with  speaking  blasphemous  words 
against  Moses ;  and,  before  the  Saidiedrim.  lie  was  anvuftKl 
of  having  said  that  J«sus  of  Niizarcth  would  drstroy  the 
temple,  and  "change  the  castoms"  which  Mi>»e8  hml  de- 
livered (Acts  vi.  M}.  Theflc  things  were  attributed  to  him 
by  "fiilsG  witnesses;"  but  aomnthing  of  the  kind  he  hud 
said  to  give  occasion  and  matt-rial  for  the  distorteil  repre- 
sentation. The  tone  of  his  defence  aooords  with  this  by- 
pothcfijs.  Alluding  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  he  calla  lo 
mini,  the  truth  that  thft  Almighty  dwells  not  io  templcfl 
made  with  hnnda.  There  ifl  no  diadain  of  the  temple, 
for  he  ftpoaks  of  it  as  built  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 
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David  (vers.  46, 47);  but  there  ie  a  large,  spiritual  view  of 
tiie  nature  of  religiou.  J'im  is  folIowe<I  by  an  uHspariiigdc- 
nuucialion  of  llic  Jewtoh  blindness,  wliicb  of  old  had  perae- 
cuwd  the  proplicte,  and  now  at  length  had  elain  the  Mtssiah. 

The  porseciitiiiii  for  whioh  the  mnrtyrdoni  of  Stephen 
gave  the  signul,  iur  tii«  tiuio  broke  up  and  die!pcrscd  the 
church  at  Jerusalem, — tlie  ApixtU-s  only  retnitining  in  that 
cily.  This  wlw  iu  the  year  33  or  34,  about  fwo  years  tifter  the 
day  of  Pcal«oo^t.  The  result  wan  a  more  decided  step  to- 
wards oiwniiig  the  doors  uf  the  Church  to  the  Gontiles. 
Among  ihiw«  who  were  ilriveii  away  from  Jerusalem  was 
Philip,  uuottier  of  the  draoons,  who  went  to  a  city  of 
Sainitria,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given  by  Luke,  and 
there  preiu^hed  with  success ;  whereii^x)n  Potor  and  John 
came  to  give  their  sanction  lo  the  work,  aud  lay  hundtt 
upm  the  converts  (Acts  viii.  I4seq,).  Such  a  lesson  as 
Jesus  had  given  in  the  Parable  of  the  GmhxI  Samaritan, 
His  rL'hiike  of  thi>  spirit  of  the  iliscipleii  when  they  would 
have  calletl  down  vengeanceon  the  heads  of  the  iuhospitahlfi 
Samaritan  villagers  (Luke  ix.  Hit),  and  hix  own  labortt  at 
Sichcm  {John  iv.J,  prepared  the  Apostlcd  to  give  thwr 
ooiintenanoe  to  this  enterprise  of  Philip.  The  reception 
of  the  Saniaritaiu  who,  althoii^li  they  h«?Iieve<l  in  tlie  law 
of  Moses  and  were  circiimcisetl,  were  counted  licmics  hy 
the  orthmhix  Jews,  paved  tlie  way,  in  aomc  measure,  for  the 
cuiuniuEiii^tioii  of  the  Oos{)cl  to  the  heathen  them.selves. 
Theconversion  by  Philip,  and  the  Viaptism,  of  the  Ethio- 
pian chamlierlain,  who  waa  not  a  Jew.  even  if  he  were  a 
pro!K:lyte  of  the  gatu  (which  i^  doubtful),  was  a  still  more 
advanr<xl  measure  (Acih  viii.  27-40). 

The  next  epoch  in  thia  histor)-  in  the  cnlighlenmeut  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  throu{;h  a  vision,  and  his  Inleroonrse 
with  the  Roman  Centurion, Cornelius,  by  which  the  preju- 
di«c  of  rite  Apoatle  is  conquered,  and  he  is  convinced  both 
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of  the  laM'Tuliiess  of  eating  witli  a  Gentile,  and  of  tlie  fact 
tliut  tlie  licattiea  iiiuv  be  atliiiitted  dlrvclly  to  Khare  in  the 
hwivenly  ffood  ofiered  in  the  Gospel  (Acts  s).  That  Peter 
biul  Qilo|)ted  these  freer  views  is  proved  by  his  condtict  at 
Anti<K:h  at  a  later  dity  (Gal.  ii.  12).  It  la  dilDcuIt  to  con- 
ceive how  8o  great  a  revelation  of  opinion  and  feeling  could 
have  occurred  in  bucIi  a  man,  without  tho  intervention  ot 
some  objective  fact,  like  that  which  Luke  rw-orda.  Thua  the 
credibility  of  Luke  is  eupportai  by  tlie  probabilitlirs  in  tlic 
cose.  The  truth  f1a«hetl  upon  the  A  postle's  miiid  that  God 
ia  no  rt*-|KwttT  of  perwHis,  and  that  in  every  nation,  "he 
who  feurcth  Hiiu  and  worketh  righteouatiess "  is  accepted 
of  Ilim,  and  may  come  immediately  to  Christ,  and  to  God 
through  Him.  The  brethren  at  Jcniaaleni,  however,  were 
not  prepared  for  thia  catholic  proccodiiig  of  Peter,  and  Ibis 
new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  They  "conteaded  against 
him;"  they  demanded  an  explanation.  When  Peter  told 
his  story,  and  Appealed  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
Ifiven  to  the  Gentile  believere  in  the  same  form  and  mea- 
sure as  to  tho  Jews,  tho  scniples  of  tho  Jewish  Christians 
were  satisfied  (Aets  xi.  18). 

Kleantinic  there  were  those  who  were  earrying  out  the 
catholic  principle  on  a  brondcr  scale.  Among  the  fugitives 
from  Jerusalem  at  tFie  d(ath  «if  Stephen,  some  travelled 
as  fiir  as  Phcenicia,  and  CypruK,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
only  to  Jews,  fiut  others  of  the  same  clam  were  residents 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene — Hellenistic  Jews  from  those  pinees, 
who  bad  been  (wnverted  to  the  Gospel — and  these  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Grecians,  the  heathen,  of  whom 
a  great  nunilwr  believed  (Aets  li.  19-22).  There  were 
doiibtle^  many  earnest,  trnth-seeking  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Cornt'lius,  who  were  iiiwanlly  prepared,  by  sympathy  with 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  to  give  welcome  to  the  G(K{iel 
proclamation  of  forgivenes*  through  ChriBt.     Sueb  men  in- 
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directly  aided  evt'ii  the  Apostles  in  overcoming  llieir  pre- 
judices. AiitiocK  WHS  tlie  centre  of  thfse  newoonverlK;  and 
wli<^n  the  newt)  uf  the  iiinveniciit  rcacheil  the  Jeriisnlcm 
chiirplj,  Baniiibas,  hiniwlf  a  native  of  C^'prus,  was  sent 
to  Aiitioeh  to  lui>k  atlur  it. 

The  great  agent  iu  the  deliverance  of  Christianity  from 
the  bondfl  of  JniluUm  now  apiM.'arM  iii  the  fifld.  The  jear 
S5  i»  the  [iroLuble  date  of  the  eoiiversioii  of  Puut.  This 
young  Pharisee,  8teep*Hl  in  lhe  lore  of  the  school  of  Gaina- 
lit'],'  aud  burning  with  zeal  for  the  law  witli  all  its  tradi- 
tions, '  wius  suddenly  converted  from  an  inquisitor,  eagw 
to  hunt  down  the  Nazarcnes,  into  an  equally  ardent,  but 
pure  and  humble,  confcasor  of  the  faith  which  he  had  been 
striving  lo  extirjwtc.  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
this  change  was  efTt-cfed,  he  had  only  one  reply  to  make, 
tluit  th<!re  viBS  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  him.  It  wa.4  not 
by  iheother  Apostlia,  it  was  not  by  preliminary  tetw--hing, 
though  the  slory  of  Jesus  he  was  duubtless  familiar  with, 
that  his  ranvcniitm  was  pro^hioed  (Gal.  i.  l!2,  16;  1  CoTi 
jv.  8).  The  only  poiut  of  uttueimient  in  his  previous 
metitid  state,  which  his  own  statenieiitt^,  or  the  narrative 
by  Luke,  wurruiit  ua  in  asKuming,  in  the  sincerity  and 
earncstnt*B,  however  misdirectaJ,  with  which  he  had  em- 
burkfxt  in  what  he  considered  the  Herviee  of  God.  He 
had  entrreil  into  the  law-method  of  salvatiiMi  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  Thecrie^is  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  Jesus  wa4  not  a  filse,  but  the  tnic,  Mewsiah^ 
was  nece38arily  atteiidf^l,  or  followwl,  by  an  inwani  nrvolu- 
tioD  in  his  viewa,  u»>t  less  than  in  his  temper  and  character. 
The  reality  ofein,  and  the  inadequacy  of  hiw  to  co|M(  with 
sin,  or  to  purify  oonaciencK.  stood  before  his  mind  in  the 
clearest  light;  and  Iwnoc  the  antiihoeis  of  the  new  dispon- 
■ation  to  the  old,  of  salvation  by  obedienee  and  works,  to 
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salvatimi  by  grace  and  through  faith,  was  sharjily  defined 
to  his  mental  perception.  To  require  ceremonial  otiwr- 
vannes  of  a  believer — of  a  Gentile,  obliged  to  tlicni  by  no 
national  cii»t<tni — was  to  mix  up  two  heternfjcneous  sys- 
tf^'iii)^,  to  divide  the  work  of  man's  Ralviition  between 
Christ  nnd  a  ritiiiil,  to  make  Him  iiii^iilliRicnt  as  a  source  of 
puni'in  and  of  fvlluw»liip  with  Clud.  It  was,  in  tact, 
another  Gospel,  a  denial  of  the  true  GoApol.  It  wam  not  to 
the  ceremonial  law  alone,  bui  aW>  to  all  law,  considered  as 
a  prueticnbte  means  of  righted tusness,  that  Paul  was  hostile. 
It  Wiis  the  proiiiiiMS!  of  the  Old  Tpstanipnt,  promises  that 
antedated  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  the  Gospel  carried 
out  (Rom.  iv.  I2Beq.;  Gal.  iii.  17  set].).  During  ihe  three 
years  next  following  hU  conversinn,  all  that  we  know  of 
l';itil  is  that  he  went  into  Arabia,  and  "  returned  again  to 
Djimiiscus."  '  This  feet  ofa  stsjouni  in  Arabia  wc  Ititni  from 
hiniaeif,  and  if  known  to  Luke,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  hJra. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  this  interval  was  pSKseit  in  se* 
elusion,  or  in  preaching  the  new  faicli.  Having  returnvil 
to  Damascus,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  embittered  against  him  from  the  outact, 
and  through  all  his  career;  and  then  it  waa  that,  in  the 
year  88,  seven  years  after  Christ  had  dejiartcd  from  visible 
internonrse  with  His  disciplts,  Fanl  spent  fifleen  days  with 
Peter  in  Jerusalem.'  A  memnniblo  visit,  and  a  tact  fraught 
with  interest  in  its  bearing  on  theevidenoes  of  <!Ihristianily  [ 
Who  rain  doubt  that  among  the  iiiattvre  on  which  they  would 
confer,  none  would  be  more  prominent  than  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  law,  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  the  statutes  of  Mosca?  Thence  Paul  proceeded  to  Tar- 
suHf  his  native  city,  and  he  is  lost  to  our  knowledge  for  the 
next  five  years — five  busy  yeors,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  which 
he  was  endeuvuritig  U>  eonviuce  mea  of  tlio  truth.    lu  Uiia 
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interval  tnaj  hiive  occurred  the  seuurgings  and  the  ship- 
wreolt!*,  of  whi«h  tie  niiikes  pathetic  raeiilion  (2.  Cor  xi. 
24,  25),  but  wliicli  find  no  pliice  in  lyiilio's  history.  Tar- 
80:4  was  a  (.'itllival«il  city,  and  a  scat  of  pliiluKOpliiia)  study. 
It  is  niucli  more  probable  tlut  Paul  acqiilre<l  his  knowledge, 
aiiflh  ktiuwltnlgo  lis  he  had,  of  Oreuk  tliuugtit,  froui  |»erscinai 
inlcrpoiiPs<'  with  tliuse  in  whose  coii)|iaiiy  he  wouid  be  cast, 
than  from  the  study  of  tlieQfLi;k  authui'::*.  The  strictnessuf 
his  Phapt«iii«dtniiiiingvvould  have  naturally  kept  him  away 
from  heathen  writings,  tior  (Una!  bin  sLyh-  give  evidence  o(  a 
(ainiliarily  wiih  them.  He  wuj(  cducuU^J  in  tlie  Rabbiiii* 
QttI  jicbools,  and  traoes  of  his  yoiilhfnl  training  are  evident 
in  hiit  Epistles.  At  the  mime  titne,  bia  powerful  miiid  was 
quick  to  take  up  aud  a.t8iniilatc  whatever  bore  an  nlBnity 
to  Christian  truth,  in  the  current  thinking  with  which  he 
was  brought  intfl  cotitairt., 

Barnabas,  who  had  been  Kent  by  the  •TeruHalem  Church 
to  Antioch — who  is  a  kind  of  caiineclin<r  link  ItL-tween  the 
two  churchps — FOtfretl  heiirtily  into  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  lieatlten  and  gathfringtheai  intt)  the  Christian  fold. 
Feeling  the  need  of  aaeislance,  he  went  to  Tarsus  after 
Paul ;  and, in  the  year  Hi.  bnmgbt  him  tn  Antioeh,  whei^ 
tliey  continued  their  labors  together  with  great  succcsb. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  two  events  which  were 
not  without  an  iinjiortaiit  influentie  in  keeping  up  a  gimil 
undcrKtandiiig  between  (he  new  comoiunity  at  Antioch  and 
the  mother  Church.'  One  wna  the  martynlom  of  Jamw, 
th«  brother  of  John,  who  was  put  t«>  death  by  Herod  Agri|>- 
p«,  in  the  year  -4-1;  in  con&fquenee  of  which  the  Apustlcs 
appenr  to  have  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem.  This  persecu- 
tion, like  that  which  followed  the  <Icnth  of  8tephen.  led 
to  an    increase  of  inissitonnry  work   abroa*).     James,  the 
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brother  of  Chrtst,  from  this  tttne  appears  an  the  h^ud  of  the 
Cburoh  at  Jerusalem,  having  vinuatly  the  character  aiid 
standing  of  an  A|x»tle.  The  de[»u-ture  of  the  Apnstte;; 
might  iiatiirall/  tend  to  lower  somewhat  the  authority 
tacitly  coiK»(le«l  tt)  that  Churc-ii.  The  other  event  was  a 
faniine,ordi9trth  of  provisions,  which  began  in  ihesameyear, 
and  lasted  ^r  a  con^idrniblc  ttnic.  The  diriei[di?i  at  Anti- 
ocb  cumt!  forward  with  contributions  for  tiie  aid  of  their 
poor  bretlircn  in  Jerusalem.  These  gifin,  Luke  suites  (Acta 
xi.  30;  xii.  25),  were  tmiismitled  by  the  Imiids  of  Bumii- 
baa  and  I'aul.  But  a^  Paul,  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Gala- 
tiunrs,  where  he  cun;fiil(y  n^counta  tli«  circumntancett  of  bia 
iutercourae  with  the  other  Apoetlee,  makes  no  mention  of 
thii>  vitiit,  it  is  not  improhiihlc  timt  Itc  was  prevented  from 
accomplii^liing  it.  It  is  jtossible  that  he  went  for  a  part  of 
the  distance,  and  was  prevented,  for  some  reanon,  from 
entering  the  city  ;  or  the  A|MMtIt»  may  have  Ijeen  absent. 

The  aurprining  growtli  of  the  Gentile  Cliunh  at  Antioch 
could  not  fail  to  excite  attention,  and  awaken  misgivings. 
Q'hore  ihc  discipleii  first  began  tn  be  eslled  Chrisfianti ;  and 
properly,  for  there  they  first  bet^amc  Christiaiua  in  tlie  full 
aense, — a  body  distinct  from  the  Jews.  Before,  they  had 
called  one  another"  brethren,"  and  had  been  termed  by  their 
enemicB,  by  way  of  oppn>brinm,  NaiMPenes,  (.Jaiileans,  or 
Ebionites.  It  was  natural  that  anxieties  should  arise  at 
JeruBaleui,  when  the  Jewish  Cliristiors  saw  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Gentile  Church  in  the  fionrishing  capital  of 
Komau  A^.  It  was  not  now  a  qneilion  altoiit  a  lew  iiidi- 
vidnals,  as  when  Peter  had  siicrewli'd  in  quieting  ihc  ol^ee- 
tioas  of  tliiMe  who  wers  di»»atiBfi«l  with  his  enndtiet  in  the 
allair  of  Cornelius.  A  niultiliidc  of  llie  beatheu  were 
pressing  in ;  and  the  (]Ui-stion  as  to  cireumeision  and  tlie 
law  mnnt  inm'itably  eoinc  up  again  for  adjudication.  What- 
ever icara  and   Bunpieions,  however,  may  have  arisen  on 
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this  aoore,  tliey  found,  it  appears,  no  public  exprceaion 
until  a  iiuml)cr  of  yrvan  ufltir  Paul  liad  coniinvnued  his 
Ittbdrs  at  Aiitiocli.  There  wei-e  added  to  tlie  Church  ut 
Jeru»ilotn  some  convcrta  from  the  Phari^ic  purty, — |>er- 
guns,  tt  is  lihely,  possessed  oi'aocia.1  influence,  and  rctuiaing 
their  strict  view*  about  the  claims  of  the  rimal,  and  the 
pi>llutioii  incurred  by  intorcourec  with  the  Gf-ntilea'  At 
Icnglh,  on  the  poturn  i»rpaul  and  Barnabas  fronn  their  first 
miii-^iuimry  jimniL-y,  the  (iuestioii  was  brought  to  an  iasuc 
Certain  |m?psoiis  from  Jiidca  lioclared  to  the  heathen  converts 
at  A  iiticK-li  that  uq)(.i»  tUey  should  be  eireumciHEHl  they  could 
not  tic  saved.  Thiti  (Kisitiim  Paul  and  Riiriinbns  disputed. 
It  was  finally  rraolved  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  other 
de|>utit«  iihoilld  go  to  Jerusatem  and  ronfer  with  the  Apos- 
tles and  eldvre  tliLTO  upon  the  subject  of  this  debute. 

Such  was  tlic  occnsion  of  the  Aimstolie  Conftrenoc  in  the 
year  62;  one  of  the  principal  landmarlts  in  the  history 
which  we  are  pursuing.  Of  this  convention  we  have  aa 
account  in  tlic  fifioenth  chapter  of  Acts;  and,  also,  »tate- 
nienta  re^pectinft  the  same  \*i»it  from  Paul  himself,  in  the 
ecooTid  eliaplop  of  Galaf  inns.  The  two  accounts  are  supple- 
mentary Ut  each  other,  Paul's  reference  being  to  ilie  private 
inierview  which  ho  held  with  the  Apasllf«,  and  T^uke  do- 
acribing  ihc  geneml  meeting  before  which  the  main  ifues- 
tiun  was  laid.'  Fourteen  years  had  pasted  »inec  Paul's  firet 
visit  to  Peter;  seventeen  y&itv  siriw  his  conversion,  and 
About  twenty -one  yeap»*  ainee  the  Rwiirroctitm  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  demanded  of  Paul  by  certain  Judaizers  that  Titiis 
who  wan  with  him,  tihould  be  circumcised ;  to  which  Paul 
rotnriicd  a  rxsuilutc  drnial.  Titu^  being  of  Gentile  extrac- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  the  deman<)  being  made  by  those 
who  aescrlcd  that  circuraciaion  Wtt»  necessary  for  salva- 
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tion,  Paul  steadfastly  rofiisod  to  onmply  with  it.'  He 
expliiiriRil  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  the  ehnnu'ter  of 
his  prencliiiig.  They  had  iiotliiiig  to  add  to  it;  nuthing 
to  prcs^^ribe  or  BUg;gesf  hy  way  nf  additinn  or  pr>m>rtion. 
But  \v\wa  they  saw  fi-uin  the  reports  and  iiiformatioo 
which  they  roOTive<l,  that  Paul  was  doing  a  great  work  of 
Ooil  uiiioiig  the  Getitilet,  as  Peter  was  doing  a  like  worlt 
a^  a  preacher  to  the  Jews,  they  gave  the  right  hand  of  f«l- 
lowithip  to  Paul  and  to  Barnabas,  niid  bade  thum  God- 
8pe«l.  Theconveria  of  Paul  were  still  losend  np  gifts  for 
tht;  poor  Christians  at  JltumuIcih,  of  wlioni  ihcre  apiwair  to 
have  been  many, — an  act  of  fraternal  kliiilness  which  tliG 
Apostle  ncedtxl  no  entreaty  to  iiidutic  hicn  to  fuliil.  At 
the  more  public  assfmbly  which  Luke  descrilHs  (although 
the  language  of  Piuil  (Gal.  ii.  2)  Irnplifs  that  surh  a  meet- 
ing waa  held)|*  there  was  a  prolonged,  and  probably  a 
heated,  debate.  At  length  Peter  rose,  and  referring  to  hia 
owu  experienct;  in  coniivf^'tion  ^■ith  llii!  viaion,  niid  tlic  con- 
Tersion  of  Cornelius,  gave  his  voice  against  the  Jiidnizing 
proposition,  and  iu  favor  of  granting  full  lilicrty  to  the 
Gentile  believers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  followed  with  a 
narrative  of  wliat  they  had  done,  and  especially  of  the  mira- 
cles which  God  had  givcu  tlieiii  the  power  to  pt-rforni  in  con- 
junction with  their  prcocliing.  This  had  a  decisive  cfil.'ct 
Upon  their  auditors.  Jamcssaw  the  hand  ofGod,  nnd.aawna 
characteristic  of  hira,  sawthe  verificatioo  of  propheo>',  in  the 

'  Di<3  the  "jilllnt"  Ap<wile«  itvinpatliiEe  mtti  ihe  wish  thnt  Tirno 
ntioulil  be  cirviiinci-Ptl?  Pwil  ditv»  ntil  inform  ii*  on  <lii»  pnint.  Pm- 
favor  Lig1hir<Hit  u  inrlint-d  In  lliinic  chnl  nl  lint  lliry  <lic(.  Rev  ilia 
Oi>Uiluiii»,  |i.  ICS.  WliMher  theTtlii]  or  not,  it  ia  clrar  thai  ih<>}' riii] 
tint  pcr^Ut  in  thia  raiueat,  but  diipportcd  Paul,  notwillnlnnilinK  hi*  n- 
funal  to  L-uiuxilf  with  it.  Pnut'ii  ulyle,  (ri»l.  ii.  .t.  4,)  in  rrferrini^  lo  ihia 
trnniuiotiAii.  hia  broken  fwnttnewi,  tnA  "  nhipwropfc  of  gmmmiir."  m  Dr. 
J.iEhlfiHit  mil*  it,  WriLT  liia  ilw|>  ngilolioD  uf  fcuUng,  eyen  w  the  lutol- 
leotiua  of  tliu  pstiifiil  tv^av. 

»  Sw  abo?e,  p.  302. 
31 
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oon^'orsion  of  the  Gontilts  of  vrhich  they  Imd  heard.  His 
juHgruent  van  tliat  tht»te  coiiveru  (iliould  not  be  troubtcil  • 
that  only  a  few  rtBtrictions  fclioiild  be  laid  upon  tbein, — 
naniL'lv,  thul  ihev  rIioiiM  abstain  from  eiiting  meat  .slniti  ta 
an  otTering  tii  idols,  from  funiicatioii,  from  tilings  stran- 
gled.and  froio  blood.  The  import  of  the  first  profiibition 
wn  have  already  consfdered, '  Blood,  the  symbol  of  ihe 
life,  and  made  sacred  for  sacrificial  purposes,  might  not  l»e 
«aten  by  the  Jew;  and,  for  this  reusoii,  an  aiii[uiil  klllvid 
by  strangling,  ivitli  tlie  blond  in  him,  was  illicit  food.  To 
«At  meat  wlncli  had  been  laid  upon  a  heathen  altur  might 
naturally  be  deemed  complicity  in  heathen  worship.  The 
prescriptions  are  Bubstantiatly  those  which  were  rc<iuirecl 
of  prasplytes  of  the  gate.  There  ih  a  wnnt  of  agreement 
aa  to  the  bearing  of  the  rea.srui  B3.-tigiicd  by  James,  and  by 
the  Council  which  accq)ted  hi.-*  ju<lgment,  for  their  proced- 
ing:  "For  Moses  of  old  time  tialb  in  every  city  (hem 
that  pnaich  him,  being  read  In  the  synagogues  every  Sab- 
bath-day" (ver.  21).  Does  this  menn  that  tlie  Jews  will  ba 
BcaikJaliznl — the  more  because  the  law  is  so  often  brought 
to  their  notice — in  case  these  things  are  not  observed  by 
the  Gentile  converts?  Is  the  motive  of  the  reatriclion,  so 
far  aa  the  ocreioonial  pointft  are  coriccrntMl,  one  of  expedi- 
ency, to  prevent  needless  oQeiioe  to  Jews  and  to  Christians 
of  Jewinh  birth?  This  is  the  more  common  int-erpreta- 
tlon ;  it  is  adopttil  by  Meyer  and  by  many  other  commen- 
tators,' There  is  something  to  be  said  in  fa%'or  of  another 
view  of  the  passage,  which  Neamler,  among  others,  advo- 
Gat(«,  and  which  would  ]>aruphras(!  the  vrrse  (has:  As 
for  the  Jewish  Christians,  ilicy  need  no  injuDOtioDS,  tnaa- 

*  RiUclil  a  iilvtt  uf  the  |ia*))ng(i  in  that  inumnch  u  there  verv,  in  »ll 
tlio  cjiifn.  Jew*  U)  be  won  [o  ilie  <Ji»t|K;l,  for  tliW  reiwin  even  f  hp  Otn* 
tile*  miul  ob«orvc  tlimo  (t-w  thing".     EmU.  d.  altkaih-  Kifttte,  p.  129. 
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mucli  as  they  know  wliat  thoy  are  to  do  from  the  wriUcu 
law  whicli  is  read  every  Sabbath,'  We  are  incline*!,  how- 
ever, to  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  that  the  inbinb  of  the 
Btatement  is  to  reassure  those  who  feared  that,  if  this  ex- 
emption w«rc  granted  to  the  Gentile.'*,  the  Mosaic  taw 
voald  be  neglected  or  contemned  by  persons  of  Jewish 
birth.  There  wns  no  fuar  of  this;  the  law  •xag  read  on 
every  Sabbath.  JameH  Beetos  tu  have  held  an  interme<liatc 
pwitiou  between  the  Jiidaixers  on  the  one  band,  and  tiioee, 
if  such  there  were,  who  would  abolifih  all  ritual  reatrio- 
tions  upon  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other.  He  expected  that 
the  Jewish  Christiaiie — that  branch  of  tlie  Chtirch — would 
ooQtinue  to  obeerve  the  Levitieal  coremoiiios.  This  is 
shown  in  the  xxist  chapter  of  the  Acts,  iu  wliat  ho  said  to 
Paul  on  the  oecaaion  of  his  la^L  visit  to  Jeru!«alem.  So 
&r  all  were  agreed;  for  Panl  was  fiir  froni  disapproving  of 
oirciimcision  and  the  other  ritual  customs,  as  pnicticeci  by 
Jews,  and  wlien  regarded  aa  a  national,  theotrratio  insti- 
tute. His  j)oint  was  that  they  are  not  a  means  of  salva- 
tion, a  ground  of  juatilication,  and  are  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Gentiles.  Hecircunicised  Timothy,  whose  mother 
vasaJen'em;  and  he  went  tlirough  the  ccn-moni^^  jkt- 
tatning  to  a  vow  (Acte  xxi.  26).  He  had  the  difficult  part 
to  pt^rforra  of  not  appearing  as  an  antagoiiwt  of  Mnecs, 
an  ap(Htate  from  tlie  Old  Trahiment  aysteiii.at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  stand  sqnarcly  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
development  which  had  liceci  intnxlucu]  by  the  Gospel,  and 
save  the  new  system  from  beinjj  adulterated  by  a  mixture 
of  obsolete  elements  drawn  from  the  ohi.  His  cnnsura- 
matc  prudence  and  forbearance,  thniugh  all  this  long  con- 
trovemy,  are  not  less  ndmirabli^  than  his  unflinching  cour- 
age in  adhering  to  esflential  principles,  whenever  they  were 
IQ  peril,  iu  tJic  face  of  all  adversaries.  It  is  a  quislJon 
*  PJuut.  mad  Train,  of  the  Chiuch,  p.  1S7. 
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whether  JamoH  did  cut  huhl  that,  iiult^pi-iidently  of  the 
motive  of  pxpedieucy,  and  the  desire  not  to  ofieiid  a  pre- 
judice, thefle  reitrictUmM  of  the  A[M»tolic  decree  were  ini- 
jHirtan;  to  be  obser%'ed  on  their  own  aocouiit.  He,  and 
those  who  Ajinpathiacd  in  his  viuwN,  gave  rip  the  great 
point  uf  circrmucision,  aa<l  most  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
«^«rcmonIal  law,  They  might  feel  that  wliile  the  Gentile 
cmivrrts  shiditd  be  allowed  their  liU-rty  tu  this  ejctenl,  the 
ppai'ticea  prohibited  in  the  dwree — if  decree  it  is  to  be 
caHed — were  In  thtmsclves  inadmissible. 

When  we  connect  what  is  said  by  I*aul,  in  the  2d  of 
Galatiana,  with  the  narrative  of  Luke,  the  position  of 
James  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  becomes  quite  clear. 
TIic  Gentile  bcliovor;*  were  looko:!  upon  as  ]uirtalcor8  of  the 
great  RaLvation,  nothing;  being  nnjiiirfMi  of  them  except 
what  was  rwjuired  of  proselytes  of  tliu  gate.  They  are  tli© 
Christian  DiiLtpora — they  are  even  calkvi  so  by  Peter  in 
his  first  Epistle — and  a  certain  precedence  belongs  to  th« 
Muther  Church,  to  the  Jewish  believers,  as  the  Bret  heirs 
of  the  proinise.  The  temple  i«  atill  the  great  snnotuary 
of  worship;  the  extieetation — the  liopi',  at  least — h  that 
the  choHen  people,  in  a  bod^,  will  acknowledge  JesiM  as 
tlie  Messiah,  The  giffe  whieh  the  older  Apostles  stipu- 
lated that  Paul  should  bring  up  from  the  Gentile  be> 
lievere  to  the  Church  at  Jernsidem,  )>ore  some  analogy 
to  the  contributions  which  the  Jewish  Diaspora  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  to  the  tem|>W 

The  lftt«!r  aniiouiKiing  the  result  of  the  Coiifereuce,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Grentile  bretliren  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  was  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
to  whom  were  joined  Judas,  siirnameil  Bursabas  and  Hihui, 
or  Silvanus — two  leading  men  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 

'  The  ron>euf  ilie  Own*  unil  lu  n-liiiiunto  Paal'«dottrini»Ki4  tcadip 
ing,  UK  eoiMidcrft]  in  chsiit^r  it.  of  the  work,  p.  301  *oq. 
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■fln<l  waa  received  at  AnticH;li  witli  joy.  Silas  was  soon 
again  at  Autioch,  and  l>e«irne  a  compaiiion  of  Paul  on  hia 
second  missionary  journey.  The  conclusion  of  the  Coo- 
fcrctioc  served  to  ailtn  tlie  troubled  waters.  It  really 
aeeured  to  the  GentiliB  au  exemption  from  the  yoke  which 
tlie  Juduizers  would  have  laid  upou  them.  Butthere  were 
many  quRttiono  wliich  it  did  nut  decide,  with  rcHpeet  tn  die 
relations  of  the  Gentile  to  the  Juwich  converts.  Or  if  It 
decided  them  logireilly  mid  by  Mr  inferenoe,  the  legtlimate 
oonjllariea  might  not  alwayu  be  deduced  even  by  tliose  who 
nssciited  to  the  result  in  good  laith.  We  have  another 
clm|itGr  in  the  great  eoiitrovcr«y,  in  the  conflict  of  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Antiotih,  on  a  8ut>sequeut  occasion.  When  this 
occurred  we  have  uo  sure  means  of  nseertaiiiing.  It  was 
certainly  after  the  Apostolic  Confen'^ncp,  Peler  was  in  that 
city.  He  had  sat  down  at  the  Agaptv,  or  Lovo-feasts,  with 
tlte  Gentile  brethren,  and  had  eaten  with  them  withontany 
scruptes  of  couHcienee.  Tliis  course  wc  should  expect  of 
him  io  view  of  what  he  had  learned  at  the  lime  of  his 
intercourse  with  Corneliiig,  and  of  his  nt'erances  at  the 
Council.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  his  liberality  of  fijeliog, 
as  manifested  in  his  conduct,  is  not  explii-able  except  on  the 
8up[K]»iition  of  this  prior  enlightenment.  Rut  some  [ler^ioua 
came  to  Antioch  "  from  .Tames  "—tin  what  errand,  we  are 
not  informed, — but  they  were  persons  of  consideration  in 
the  Church  of  JeniFalem,  and  were  among  those  who  did 
not  approve  of  this  free  intercourse  with  the  uncircumclscil, 
■which  Peter,  in  common  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  pmr- 
ticed.  It  wasan  exhibition  of  fratenml  feeling  which  Paul 
deemed  to  be  required  by  "  tho  trulh  of  the  Gosjwl,"  the 
great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  ihith,  and  to  be  warrantwi  l»y 
the  Apostolic  dei-ree.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  tliat 
the  visitors  from  Jeni5a1em  gave  so  hniad  a  conMtnictioii  to 
ttiat  dooument.    Tlicy  may  have  understood  it  sJniply  as 
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concealing  that  the  Gentile  believers  were  brethren,  and  in 
a  salvalilc  oonditian ;  and  ypt  they  may  have  felt  Umtu^Ives 
aatliiirizeil,  and  constrai  iied  by  Lunseientiuuti  feeling,  to  stop 
short  of  that  sort  of  social  iiitcrcoHriie  whioh  might  aivm  to 
sweep  away  utterly  the  barriers  between  Jew  ami  heathen. 
Tlioy  were  itifluoiitial  persons;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (tiesame 
view  of  the  AjKwtoHo  decree  wax  taken  by  James  himself. 
The  presence  of  these  Christian:^  from  Jerii«iletu  led  Peler, 
out  of  a  timiil  deference  to  a  prejudice  in  which  he  had  ehowa 
that  he  did  uot  porsoually  share,  to  cease  to  eat  willi  tlie  Gen- 
tiles as  he  had  done;  and  siich  was  the  force  of  his  example, 
that  the  r«t  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch.  including 
even  Barnabas,  took  the  sniue  course.  This  crisis  moved 
Paul  to  rebuke  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  for  h!s 
oowanlly  and  insiiu^re  oomplianoe.  He  did  uot  accuse 
bini  of  holding  a  wrong  principle,  lor  his  principU«  were 
right,  but  of  iiicoi).'«I.s(ency,  and  of  i[if]de]ity  to  his  real 
convictions.  The  eflect  of  I'eter's  example,  if  it  were  not 
counteracted,  would  he  to  make  the  Gentile  converts  feel 
that  they  must  "Judaizc."  or  conform  to  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  of  the  law  ;  and  this  influence  would  be  specially 
potent  from  their  string  Peter  change  his  course.  Peter 
"had  been  condemned,"  Cot  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  {gaTefvaiirfUvn^  ^v)  which  is  rendered,  "for  he  was 
to  be  blamed."  *' Him  conduct  carried  ils  own  cuiidemiia- 
tjon;"'  bat  tbc  phTOseulogr  probably  implies  that  it  M-as 
condemned  by  the  Antiochian  Christians  who  witm»»cd  It.' 
Once  more  tlie  Apowtle  Paul  stood  in  the  breach  to  defend 
the  liltcrty  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to  mointuiu  tlio 
catholic  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

One  tiling  waa  aettled,  so  fiir  as  the  united  voice  of  tho 
A[)ostl<-s,  and  the  prevailing  judgtneut  of  the  JoruAkleia. 

'  Prof.  LInht(bot,  OnloliJiiu,  in  looa 
*  6w  KllicoU,  Mid  Mcjvr,  ui  lo^. 
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Churcli  vvns  concerned  ;  and  llial  was  tliut  thu  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision was  not  to  be  iiuposwl  upon  tl»e  Gentile  believ- 
en.  For  tliie  fact  we  have  the  testimony  of  Paul,  in  the 
Qalutiuiia.,  as  well  a»  of  Luke.  There  might  be  diBcreucos 
on  Ruhonlinato  qurationa  pei'taining  to  tiie  retaUonsol'  the 
two  »irta  of  Christians  to  eadi  other;  there  might  be 
Pliarisaic  believers  still,  who  clung  with  characteristic  per- 
tinacity to  the  Judaizing  t«Reta;  but  the  Apoetlcs  were  uni- 
ted in  conaiduri  nt^  the  Gcntilf*  released  from  subjection  to 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  iu  recognizing  them  as  fel- 
low Iiciih  of  paU'utioD. 

The  Ki'istle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  in  tlie  year  56 
or  67.  WiUiin  thu  next  two  or  tlirec  years,  Paul  wrote  his 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  hia  Epigtie  to  the 
Romans.  In  this  period,  the  Judoizcre  were  active  in 
their  demonstrations  of  hostility  to  him  personally,  and  Id 
thoir  efforts  to  pervert  the  Chnrchee  which  were  under  his 
enrc.  All  this  time,  the  Apo«t3c  keeps  up  his  cordial  and 
fraternal  feclinj;  towards  the  Jewish  Apt^les,  and  towordi 
the  brethren — the  "saints"  at  JeruBaletu — for  whom  be  is 
oollccting  charitable  gifts.  There  is  no  implication  that  his 
malignant  ftdvcrsaries  were  conntenanpcd  by  them.  He  waa 
waging  an  inoosf<nnt  war  with  a  rancorous,  intriguing  faction, 
whose  unchrihilian  narrowness  he  condemns  in  tlie  severest 
htnguiige.  They  are  bigiits.  who  are  really  aiming  to  sub- 
vert the  Gospel.  They  might  put  the  nainc^  of  Peter  and 
other  Apostles  oti  their  party  hnnners,  for  the  sake  of  better 
opposing  thu  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles;  but  the  whole  tone 
of  Paulisuttorly  ineonsiatontwith  thesuppofiition  that  he 
held  the  other  ApoHtles,  or  the  Jenwalera  Chiirdi  aa  a 
body,  responsible  for  the  Judaizing  tenet,  or  for  the  conduct 
of  its  malirioiig  and  mi.ichievous  advticatcB. 

The  Cburcih  at  Corinth  was  disturbed  by  fectiona  Some 
claimed  to  be  foUoweis  of  Peter,  others  of  Paul,  and  others 
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Etill  of  Ai>olIo8;  while  a  fwurth  party,  called  into  existence, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  by  antdgonism  to  the  other  tUrcc,  claimed 
to  be  the  party  "of  Christ."  In  the  abacoce  of  defiuite 
koowlcdgc  08  to  the  pcuutiaritics  of  this  last  party,  the 
moat  |)Iau3iblc  oonjet^ture  is  tlint  which  siipiioses  tliein  to 
have  been  inclined,  with  something  of  a  rationalistic  tarn, 
to  tppftt  lightly  Apostlfwnnd  Apostolic  aiithurity  altogether, 
and  to  ha%'e  profeflHed  to  go  buck  to  tho  iii8triiotinn  of  Jeatis 
Himself.  The  party  tlmt  called  itself  by  the  name  of 
Paul  were  prnbalily  disposed  to  push  his  free  prindples  to 
excess  J  perha|)s,  aa  Mareion  did  afterwardu,  lo  dissever 
Christianity  utterly  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation. 
The  adhercutB  of  Apollos  prubably  initialed  with  pernonal 
partiality  for  this  teacher,  ati  iafusion  of  Alexandrian 
*' wisdom,"  or  a  tyjie  of  thinking  which  tht-y  claliuwl  to 
derive  from  him.  The  Apostle,  it  is  obvious,  is  nu  more 
diKpoaed  to  countenance  the  pnrty  of  Paul,  th:in  that  of 
Cephad.  Preeiftely  what  this  last  party  eontendwl  for,  we 
are  not  told.  It  is  not  inliniated,  however,  that,  like  the 
Jiitiiizem  in  Galatift.  they  ilpmaii(]<>d  that  the  heathen  oou- 
verts  should  be  cireumcIwH).  It  t^  safe  lo  eay,  that  they 
called  for  a  more  legal  type  of  piety,  and  claimed  a  hightT 
precLHlenw  for  t!ie  .ludaio  branch  of  the  Church  than  the 
followers  of  Paul  were  ready  to  admit-  In  the  Second 
Epistle,  tlie  Apiwtle  speak.s  with  «everily  of  [wraons  who 
had  come  to  0»riiilh  with  letters  of  recommeiidaliou  from 
Jerusalem,  and  who  ti>ok  sinitlar  letters  on  leaving  Corinth 
fn)m  the  Chun^h  there.'  lie  callii  tliein  turcaatieaily 
"sapereminent  Apostles," '  " false  Apoatles,"*  and  deceivcra. 
That  thenc  eipnanlonH  refer  to  P<<cr  and  his  co-a|x)stlc8  at 
Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  basele^  assumptions  of  the  school 
of  Buur.  Paul  .spcake  of  himself  aa  "  rude  in  RiKwch,"*  in 
or>m])arison  with  thoee  cncinice, — no  ezpreseion  which  be 
'2  Co*,  id.  I.  *3C«r.  xi.6  •  V«.  IS.  •  xi- 6. 
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would  not  liave  usetJ  witli  refereuce  to  the  Jeni«ileiii  Ajxh- 
tles.  Of  tliese  lie  ajicuks  in  a  totaUy  different  tone  from 
iJiat  in  wlucli  he  refers  to  the  mischief-makers  who  daiinecl 
to  be  their  adhcrciita.'  For  the  true  A|)ostlcs  ami  fortlicir 
fltjck,  "the  saiulfl"  at  Jerusalem,  he  waa  even  tli«u  solialt- 
iiig  gifts. 

While  the  Apostle  was  staying  at  Corinth,  snd  just 
prior  to  his  Itist  eventfiil  visit  to  JerusuK-in,  lie  wroie  lii^ 
Epi»tlc  to  iho  Rumuiiti.  The  whole  tone  of  it  iiidicut^s  nii 
eanieat  desire  on  his  part  that  there  iitiQiild  be  a  good 
undcrNt.indtiig  l)ctwwii  liim  imd  the  f'Jiiinh  in  tht*  capital. 
He  hud  long  wiahwl  t*)  visit  liomt*,  aud  tu  proset-ute  tlit-re 
hifl  work  as  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles  (i.  IS-15).  Now 
the  iiitiriititin  which  liu  liiul  fcrnijd  of  giiing  to  Spain  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  thiis  purj^usc  might  be  fUirilled  (xv. 
34).  He  hoped  to  meet  Ins  Itoman  brethren,  and  nder  a 
sojourn  with  them,  to  be  helped  forwanl  by  them  on  hi^ 
journey  to  the  westoni  frontiers  of  the  Kmpire  (ver.  2-1). 
It  is  evident,  from  this  Cpisile.  that  the  lioman  Church 
was  made  up  partly  of  converts  from  Judaism,  and  partly 
of  Gentiles,  Ea<.h  of  those  clagscs  he  dirwtly  addresses. 
"  Know  ye  rot  brethren  (I  speak  to  them  that  know  tbe 
I^aw)''  (vii.  1),  is  the  beginning  of  an  argument  to  Je«-ish 
Christiane.*  In  another  plaee,  he  writes :  "For  I  spiak 
to  yell  Gentiles"  (xi.  1.1);  and  thin  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended appi'al  to  this  f^Ias*.  A  eoiieiliatorj'  tone  pervades 
the  Kpistle.  He  is  an  Israelite  himself;  his  fervent  prayer 
to  God  is.  that  the  Jews  &&  a  body  might  be  eonvt-rted  to 
the  GoHpcI.  Ho  wonid  be  willing  to  be  acourwd  lor  their 
sake  (ix.  3) !  He  Mieves,  notwithstanding  iheir  lempo- 
rai-y  unbelief,  in  a  hidden  intention  of  Gtxl,  that  tluA 
prayer  ahall  be  verified.^     Hib  hope  wait  like  that  u(  the 

» 1  Cor.  iil.  22;  iv.  1.  ■  of.  U.  17  aaq.,  tU.  4. 

•  cf  I,  n,  X.  I  ew]..  n.  17,  31,  22,  35. 28,  xy.  18, 
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older  Apostlps,  that  "all  Israel "  shwild  be  broufhi  in  t  It 
ia  clcair,  in  llie  first  plais-,  llmt  llic  Jewish  CliristLins  in 
iho  Roman  Chiipch  were  relatively  oumerous;  whether 
they  uultmmlM-Tetl  the  Genllle  converte  or  not,  nothing 
in  the  E|»istle  enables  ua  to  ilreide.  It  ia  (■vi<lcnt,  se- 
(.iiiidly,  that  t\ivy  stood  in  no  hostile  relation  to  tJie 
AjKistle.  This  is  conceded  by  Baur.  Btit,  thirdly,  il 
h  impoMuible  not  to  atx  that  the  ApoRtle  had  aomc  ap- 
prehension that  the  nalural  jealousy  »\^-akcncd  by  the 
growth  of  the  Guntile  Churches,  in  connection  with  Uie 
nii^criipnlmis  efforts  of  hi?  Jndaizing  antngnnistA,  might 
iiupt'ril  Ilia  rctatiuua  with  the  Jewish  Christians  gen- 
erally. With  tite  ntmoet  camestncHS  he  l)«^  for  the 
prayers  of  his  brvtbreiiat  Rome  tlmt  on  his  appma<'iiing 
visit  to  Jeru&aleni,  lie  may  not  only  be  deliveretl  from  the 
nialiw  of  unbelieving  Jews,  but  may  have  a  good  roccption 
fnnn  his  Jewish  brethren  there  {  xv.  30-32).  While  this 
Epistle  ia  so  mildin  its  tone  of  opposition  to  Judaic  preteo- 
eione,  Biiice  the  Judaizing  demand  that  tlio  GentilA  Chri»- 
ti&nsehould  l>e  t-ircumcised  had  not  yet  been  made  at  Rome, 
itoontainsthc  most  radical  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the 
lioatlien  (jonverts.  The  methrxl  of  Balvalinn  by  obedience 
to  the  law  is  set  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  method 
of  satvatiun  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  Whoever 
oooeptf^l  the  doctrine  of  thie  Epittlle  taunt  have  felt  that 
compliance  with  the  ceremonial  code  of  the  Old  Testament 
could  no  longer  be  enforced  on  tlie  ground  of  rdigioin 
obi  ign  lion. 

It  was  in  A.  D.  5&,  that  the  Apostle  earned  tip  to  Jerii- 
aidem  the  contribution  which  he  had  collcct*'d  among  the 
Gentile  churches.  It  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that 
tlie  prayer  fur  his  deliverance  from  Jewish  enemies  should 
lie  fully  granted.  The  graphic  narrative  of  Lnk a  (Acta 
xxi.)  shows  how  Iw  wu«  warmly  received  by  "  the  br«tb- 
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len"  (ver.  17).  On  llu:  day  after  his  arrivul,  he  Iicid  on 
interview  wilb  Juiikm  miJ  tlie  t^ldtira  of  the  Churvli. 
His  aocount  of  l\ie  spread  of  t(ie  Gospel  amoog 
tlie  beailien  excited  a  cordial  interest,  and  called  forth  ex- 
piissions  of  gmtitude  to  God.  But  James  proceeds  to 
inform  him  that  the  multitude  of  Jewish  Chrixtiatis  at 
JeruHal>(!m  had  Ix-'ea  told  that  he  was  in  the  hnbit  n(  ad* 
vising  the  Htllcuistic  Jews  to  "  forsake  Mcwes,"  and  ni>t 
to  eircnmdse  their  children.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  rested 
UfMin  him.  The  Jewish  Christians,  he  WiLi  reminded  hy 
James  and  the  Elders,  were  7*alous  for  the  hiw, — that  h 
earnejit  that  the  hiw  shoul  J  he  observed  by  all  who  were  of 
Jewish  birth.  As  fur  the  Gentile  believers,  they  eaid,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Council  defined  what  w.x*  ex|iected  of 
them.  It  IS  obvitms  that  the  point  on  whitrli  James  and 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  Cliristiniis  insisted,  was  that  among 
Jews  and  Jewish  ln'lieverH  oonfomiity  to  the  ritual  should 
be  niaintaiued.  Nor,  we  rejnsit,  is  this  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise; since  there  was  a  n.itional  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling 
involved,  and  since  they  did  uot  despair  of  tlie  conversion 
of  their  countrymen  as  a  Ixxly.  To  give  up  the  old  ol> 
Bervaiicc»  would  have  seemed  lo  theiu  like  a  relin(|uiiihmeiit 
of  this  hope.  Paul  found  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  (he 
vish  of  James  and  the  Elders  that  he  shouhl  gis'c  a  publio 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  cliarge  that  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Jews  to  abandon  their  ocremnnial  observances. 
He  had  not  taken  this  course,  and  was  willing  lo  satisfy 
those  who  had  becu  misled  by  false  rc|K)rts,  that  he  was  no 
enemy  of  Mohcs,  and  was  not  the  renegade  that  im  ma* 
ligiiers  assertt-d  him  to  be.  How  far  he  sympathized  with 
Jomes  in  Lis  view  as  to  the  continue<]  obligation  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts  to  conform  to  all  of  tlie  rcoommeiidutioiis  of 
the  Apostolic  Council,  is  a  question  (hat  must  be  determined 
by  a  careful  examination  of  his   Kpisllcd;  isiiicc  on  this 
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poiot  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  sileut '  The  Jeven  from 
Asia,  who  wciv  iu  atteuduiicv  upon  the  festival,  seeing  Paul 
iu  Uie  temple,  niised  a  cry  agmiust  him,  declariug,  in  addi- 
tioo  til  thciiuptiiatiou  which  hwl  been  tliswmimited  among 
the  Jewish  Chri&tiaii»,  tluit  he  had  also  brought  n  hmtheii 
into  th«  U-tnple. '  This  tost  charge,  as  Luke  with  a<lini- 
rahle  cainlur  explaiiw,  spraiij^  out  i»f  a  iiiisiake.  Tmphi 
Diiid,  ail  l!^i>hciiiaii,  had  Iwea  sei-u  with  hiiu,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored tlut  Paul  lud  (akfln  liim  into  the  temple. 

SuhsMiueiit  atlein(»t»  of  the  Jt_-w.s,  Uy  legal  jtroccBS  and 
by  the  plots  of  afisiasiiw,  to  destroy  him  were  baffled  by  the 
protection  afTurdcd  hJoi  Uy  the  llumati  aulborities,  and  by 
hb  appeal  to  Cosar.  *  His  £piKtlcs  written  froni  Rome 
show  tliat  the  •JiiihuKing  ant;^r)iii<in)  had  apixared  there. 
Hu  wriloK  to  tliv  Phili|>|iiana*  that  annie  near  him  are 
preaching  Christ  "of  envy  and  strife  " — in  a  qnarrelsome 
and  partisan  npirit,  in  the  Impt-,  hy  organizing  a  hostile 
party,  to  tiiuku  his  cliuiu  uiorc  guiltiig.  Vet  he  does  not 
B|icak  of  tlicm  with  tJic  strong  de4iunciation  which  he  ha«l 
leveled  against  the  Gnlatlan  JiidaiKcrs.  The^  last  were  not 
attempting  to  convert  wen  oven  to  Uieir  imixrtWt  doi-triuc, 
but  only  to  mislead  llie  Gentile  believers.  The  iiialignants 
at  liomc  wore  at  least  laboring  to  procure  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  JcaU9  OA  the  Christ.  What  a  love  to  Chritt  ami 
His  cauae  niiL^t  have  inspired  the  £Oul  of  Paul,  that  he 
00)dd  rejoice  in  efftirts  which  Apmng  from  motives  so  vrant- 
iog  in  pnrity,  and  so  prejudicial  to  hia  own  eoiuiort  and 
good  name!  Writing  to  the  Colossians,  lie  showo  (hut  the 
Judaiaen  were  Dot  without  a  following.  He  say^  that  only 
three  active  workers  among  the  Jewitjh  Christians.  Ari;*- 
torehus,  Marcus,  and  Justus,  stood  by  him  m  auxiliaries.* 


I  On  tlii*  <|iiP*liiAB.  M«  kbovo,  p.  303  wKl- 

*  Atii  sxiti.  13-31,  xxir  1  tteq,  a«T.  % 

•  col.  iv.  la 


•  Art*  MJ.  29. 

*  Ptuli|itii&a*  1 16-18. 
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Qaek  was  tlie  posiUon  of  the  Apostle  in  station  to  Jcw-s, 
JevUh  ChrBtiana,  and  JutLiixtini,  wbeu  tlio  veil  falls  upon 
this  portion  of  his  hi*tory. 

In  rejecting  the  ej:aj(j{erationB  of  the  TUliingen  sefiool, 
it  i.i  importaut  not  to  overlook  the  diversities  thai  ai'lually 
existed  in  tho  Apostolio  Chtirrh,  anil  nmong  the  AjioMlcs 
thcmsolvw.  It  is  niiliiral  to  ask  why  the  "  pillar"  Ayum- 
tlcs  did  not  vigoroumly  rapport  Piitil  wheii  the  deitinnd  w»s 
made  that  Titns  should  he  areuinciwtl,  and  why  thoy  did 
not  pnt  under  the  ban  the  Judaizors  among  the  Oflhittain, 
at  Corinth,  and  eWwhon'.,  who  were  doing  nit  they  eoiild  to 
ini[)eile  Ilia  wurk?  A  satisHkctory  answer  to  ttiew  (|UC8- 
tioiia  is  that  the  Ajiosthw  did  not  arro^te  In  themselves  the 
fumrtion  iif  rulers,  in  any  hierarchical  sense,  over  the 
f'liristinn  communities  which  were  springing  up  nil  over 
the  llonian  Empire,  and  eijK-'ciany  would  they  avoid  inter- 
ference with  distant  chnrchfs,  with  the  circuniatancps  of 
which  they  were  imperfectly  artjuuintetl.  They  would 
have  beeu  as  little  disposed  to  interiH»e,  as  I^mil  would 
have  been  to  admit  iheir  interpnsiiion,  in  the  conflicts  be- 
tween him  and  fuettoas  opponents  in  the  chun:hca  which 
he  had  planted.  The  Apoetlcs  preferred  to  act  aa  prophets 
rather  than  as  htshojw,  and  to  do  good  by  prr^mal 
iiifluenee,  mther  than  by  offieial  prerogative,'  Wesley 
and  \Vh itcfifid  in  the  McthntliKt  movement,  Ltithcr  and 
Calvin  in  Uie  Protestant  Reformation,  have  been  sug* 
ge^fted  as  not  inapt  illiiRtrations  nf  the  relatione  that 
existcti  uinong  Apostolic  laborers  who  aeldom  met  one 
another,  and  who,  though  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
enmmon  eaiuc,  might  lind  in  one  amithrr  mimelhing  to 
criticise. '  The  Jewish  Christians,  all  of  them,  were  at- 
tached to  the  l^;al  observances,  aud  it  mi^ht  not  be  so  easy 

I  Sco  Pc«fr>'«r  J»wcit'ii  Tcmuckii,  Epp.  q^  A,  Fti*i,  |i.  130  wt^> 
*  Ibid.  p.  ■13.5. 
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to  draw  the  line  wlierc  Ibis  feelUit;  passed  iutu  an  immod- 
erate aud  intulcnitit  Keal.  Tlic  vartctiea  of  personal  cliar> 
scter  among  the  Apusllcs  ahuutd  not  be  overli)oked.  In 
Peter  tbcrc  was  n  mingled  boldness  and  tiinidily — a  bold- 
iiCHK  tilcc  Lliut  iif  Lutlicr,  wbivh  niiglit  suddunl/  give  way, 
however,  to  a  timidity  like  that  of  MdancbthoD.  Au  ex- 
ample of  this  fluetuutiuo  of  temper  waa  givxu  at  Antivi-h 
when  Ilia  ouuragu  suddenly  guvd  way  iu  tJie  prefietice  uf 
Strict  J^alistd  from.  Jerusalem.  Aa  to  James,  bis  dress 
and  munncr  of  life  ar«  depicted  in  au  extrat-t  wliieli 
Eusebius  gives  from  the  old  Jewish  Christiao  historian 
Hegcsippus;'  and  although  Ebionitie  Ic^nds  arc  minglvd 
in  thia  descriplioii,  yet  we  are  led  by  all  onr  sources  of  iu- 
formation  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  devout  aud  punctilious 
observer  of  the  ancient  ritnal.  To  prevent  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  fur^uking  the  ordiiianoes  of  the  law  was 
with  him  a  matter  of  much  im|x)rtancc.  Tbcwratli  of  lite 
Jews  which  nmrly  cost  the  Apostle  Paul  his  life  in  his  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  at  that  moment  bring  into  peril 
his  leHow-ApoplW,  They  were  not  suspected  of  attempt- 
ing to  draw  away  either  tJewish  Christians  nr  Jews  froio 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies-  It  is  falsa  to  say  that  these  Apos- 
tles refused  to  recognise  Paul  and  his  converts  as  brethren. 
It  h  true,  however,  that  the  liberty  for  the  Gentiles,  which 
h«  was  &a  full  of  ardor  in  maintaining,  did  not  ia  aa 
equal  d(^rce  engage  their  zeal. 

From  aWut  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  final  visit  ti> 
Jerusalem,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  branch  of  the  Church 
is  involved  iu  obscurity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pro- 
videntinl  events  had  a  decisive  influence  in  breaking  up 
tlw!  allegiam«  to  the  old  ritual,  of  those  who  were  not  hope- 
leswly  wedde<l  to  it  In  the  year  66,  bcgon  the  great  war, 
when  the  Jews  of  Palestine  flung  themselves  with  reckless 
» if.  K.  ii.  23. 
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oourage  into  the  deadly  struf^gle  with  their  Romnn  opprcs- 
eora.  Ih  the  year  70,  Jerusalem  was  capturcil  by  Titus, 
and,  amid  horrible  oftrtiage,  the  temple  was  given  to  the 
flaiQQS.  For  three  yeara  lunger,  after  Titus  had  enjnyc<l 
his  triumph,  the  war  was  eoininiied.  From  that  tiiiit?,  the 
pnwtmte  people,  liavitig^  no  longer  a  Jewish  magistrn'^y  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  with  their  sanctuary  iu  ruins,  had  no 
nillying  point  except  tlie  law,  vs  prcitcrved  and  cx|)0unded 
by  the  Scribes.  Later,  they  miide  two  otJier  desperate 
iLttempt«  to  beat  down  tlieir  enemies.  First,  in  A,  D,  116, 
in  the  hist  [mrt  of  Trajan's  reif^n,  the  Jews  of  Oyrene  raie 
in  revoit.  The  conflict,  which  was  attended  with  cnor- 
moiis  destruction  of  life,  spread  to  Alexandria,  and  thi>n  to 
Cyprus.  There  had  been  a  frightful  massacre  of  the 
Greeks  in  Cyreiie;  and  in  Cyprus,  Dion  Cas.*Itis  .states  that 
220,000  of  the  tion-Jewi^h  population  were  alain.'  The 
result  waA  that  the  Jew^  were  vanquished,  and  oone  of 
their  nation  were  suffered  to  step  foot  upon  the  Uland. 
Tlie  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  followed  the  example  of  their 
brethren,  and  were  likewise  put  down.  The  Jewish  Iradi- 
tioiis  net  the  number  of  their  [wnple  oUtn  at  this  time  in 
%ypt  and  Cyprus  at  600,000.*  Onoe  ruore,  in  a,  d.  1.^2, 
under  Hadrian,  who  had  forbidden  the  continuant*  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  a  grefit  Insurrection  of  the  Jews  broke 
out,  which  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  There  the 
leader  was  Bar-cochali — sou  of  the  stai* — "the  star  that 
wns  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  " — who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
Messiah.  In  thi-s  war,  intfl  which  the  Jews  threw  them- 
selves with  the  same  splendid  daring  and  indomitable  Jbrti- 
tude  which  they  alwaj's  showed  In  contesbi  ibr  their  free- 
dom anil  their  religion,  the  numl)cr  of  those  who  perished  by 
the  sword  is  given  by  Dion  Cassiiis  at  580,000.  Iwaides  the 
uncounted  multitude  who  were  destroyed,  by  liimlne,  di»- 
1  Lib.  Ixviti.  32.  >  See  Hilniu)'!  Binary  oj  tKt  Jrtw,  i),  4S9. 
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cnsc,  and  6re.'  The  captivea  were  brought  in  droves  to 
the  slave-market.  Judea  vras  dovaslaU-d.  Thtn  liailmn, 
in  A-  D.  135,  convertetl  JtTUsaleni  into  a  heathen  city,  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  jEtia  Capitolina.  The  Jcwisli  rites  of 
woreliip  wore  forbidden.  Heathen  temples  were  erected  ; 
nnd  the  image  of  a  Hwiuu  van  placL-d  over  the  dour  lending 
to  Bethlehem. 

With  the  downfall  of  Jerusalera,  the  curtain  (alls  upon 
the  Church  of  llie  Ctroununsion.  Hcuccforwardour  infor- 
matiou  res]>et!ting  it  la  obscure  and  ncauty.  At  the  out- 
breaking of  the  Jewish  war,  tin;  Cliriatians  had  withdrawn 
toPella,  lyingon  ihi-eust  of  the  Jordan.  Alan  earlier  day, 
Jarais  hod  been  put  to  death,  a  victim  of  .levrieh  intoler- 
ance. Iff  an  there  in  rtmAoii  to  bL-licve,  the  reference  to  this 
event  in  JiMephui^  la  genuine/  it  took  place  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Ihe  High-lVicst,  Ananii.'*,  in  the  year  62;  nni 
thia  is  one  proof  tliat  the  acciuut  of  this  event  which 
Ku»cbiux  rcproducca  from  the  old  Jewish  Christian  Iii»to- 
rian,  Hc^^ippui,  is,  iu  ])art  at  least,  legendary.  It  would 
appear  that  a  portion  of  the  exiled  church  came  back  to 
JeriLsalem  aHer  the  war  of  Titu9  was  over.  Ilegesippus 
state.?  that  Symeon,  the  son  of  Clopas,  a  iiaternal  uncle  of 
Jesus — Cloptis  wa«  the  brother  of  Joseph — was  appointed 
bishop  there  after  the  murder  of  James ;  and  that  he, 
having  lived  to  a  very  advanetxl  age,  peri.she<I  as  ii  martvr 
in  the  year  106. '  •  The  Christians  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
contest  with  the  Ronian.^,  on  which  the  Jcn-s  staked  their 
existence  aa  a  jieople.  The  murder  of  Jamefi  indicates 
that,  as  the  crisis  was  approaching,  the  feeling's  *>f  'be 
Jews  had  Iteeorae  more  embittered  against  their  Chri»- 
tian  wuntrymen  Justin  Martyr  informs  ns  that  in  the 
Bubee(iucnt   insurrection. 


•Eu-cfcius,  IT-  E.,  \r.  21,  Iti.  82. 


.,  led  by  Bar-cochab,   the  Chria- 
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tlnnH  were  firreely  perseriited  \>y  this  lanatica)  lender,'  In 
this  whole  period,  we  Icani  Crurii  Jewish  sourcKS  that  the 
Christians  were  regarded  witit  animosity  by  them,  and 
were  loaded  with  anathemmt.  Thux  all  the  drcuinstances 
conspired  U>  weaken  the  boud  whicii  had  lield  the  Jewish 
ChmtianH  tn  the  Mtmaic  ordinanoot.  It  is  highly  prubnhle 
that  raaoy  of  tlicra  were  in  tlic  re«torcd  church  of  JerusB- 
lem,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  Christian  worship  which 
was  now  clear  of  ihe  anelf^nt  ritual.  In  truth,  it  i.i  not 
certain  that  the  rites  of  Jewish  worshi))  were  peniiil(<~-(l 
there  after  the  nonqiiwit  by  Titus.'  After  this  time,  the 
Jews  did  uot  attempt  to  make  Jerusalem  their  capital. 
They  reeorted  to  Jahneh  (now  Yebna),  nearer  the  sea- 
coast,  and  just  beyond  the  northern  bonier  of  Judc-a.  Up 
to  the  war  made  by  Uur-cochab,  thia  place  was  the  centre 
of  their  learm-d  isehooU,  and  the  scat  of  their  Sanhedrim.' 
The  Church  was  separated  from  the  temple  by  the  de- 
struciion  of  (he  temple.  It  was  prior  to  this  event  that 
the  Apostle  Jcihii,  and  others  with  hira,  of  whom  Philip 
the  AnoBtic  wan  oii<v— for  it  ia  probably  the  Apostle  who 
died  at  nicra|)oIi.»,  and  not  the  E\'angcli»t  of  that  nnmc — 
removed  hia  abode  to  Asia  Minor.  The  catholic  spirit  In 
which  Jolm  enrriod  fom-flrd  Itie  Apostolic  work  until  do 
pea'hed  an  extreme  old  age,  is  evinced  by  liia  writings, 
and  by  the  traditions  which  relate  to  this  poriwl  of  his 
aetivity.  The  Jewish  Chriatinns  who  could  not  linng 
llieiQitelvcs  tu  the  adoption  uf  tliu  full  freedom  of  Paulino 
principles  fall  into  three  chisses.  If  we  may  credit  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus,  wbicli,  in  this  ]iarticular,  there 
is  no  reason  to  distrust,  they  first  broke  off  from  the 
Church  on  the  death  of  Symeon  {a.  D.  lOG). 

*  Apol.  I.  SI.  )SocRi>n»,  Iax BmffUtt,  p.  17. 

■  Sec  1>pml>otirg  fTat.a  Owij.  <fe  /g  I'litrttiac,  uti.  x :Ltii,  >l ituian,  UitL 
rf  (As  Jm»  (Am.  ed.),  u.  412, 14».  V,l. 
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Shortly  aAcr  tlic  vrar  of  the  Jcvft  aguiciftt  Hadrian,  .TtiHtln 
Hurler  makes  mcntiou  of  two  clui^fs  of  JcwJHh  C'liristiuii 
aectitrius,  a  milder  [Kirty  wlio  udhtrreJ  to  the  Musuic  ritual 
for  tliemeelves,  with  no  liostililv  to  tlic  Gentile  churcliis, 
and  a  stricter  faction  who  would  compel  th«  Christian 
Gentiles  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.^  These 
are  cvid.ntly  the  purlies  wliicb  are  known  to  liit<T  wrilora 
ad  NflziireiiesniHl  KUionitcs.  The  Ebionilc-sarp  Jt'st-riLtd  \>y 
Irenaiis,*  Hipjwlyturt,'  and  Tertnilian,*  the  tirst  of  uhom 
refers  to  the  enmity  oflhia  mnrt  to  ihc  Ajioslle  Panl.  They 
us«l  the  "Gospel  of  ilip  lleliR-'WH,"  whic:ii  they  a^oribed  to 
Matthew.  They  nre  also  dcscrihod  by  Epiphanius,  in  tho 
fourth  century,  althoiigli  ihe  ohjei^ta  of  }ii»  denunciation  ar« 
Btn>ngly  tint-lurt'd  wiili  Esscue  peculiaritiefi.*  But  Origcn 
expn-fi^Iy  dislingiiishes  two  diviHioiis  of  the  Ebionite  ht-reBy.* 
The  one  atiwptwl,  tlio  other  rejected,  the  iiiii-aL-u1i>u.s  birth 
of  J<<8us  (Voni  the  Virgin.  Jei'tinifi  enters  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  this  more  liberal  Hcet  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians/ in  wtiieli  we  may  plainly  discern  the  successors  of  that 
jHirtion  of  the  Judaic  Church  which  could  not  bring  itself 
to  tlie  surrender  of  the  Mi>!aio  observances,  at  the  same 
time  that  lliey  reeogiiizwl  as  brethren  the  Gentile  believers, 
and  honored  the  Apostle  Pant.  In  the  rigid  EbionlWe,  we 
sec  with  ef|ual  distinctness  the  rcainanl  of  the  Pharisaic  or 
Judaizing  faetion  which  had  {leniatently  attacked  tbo  doc- 
trine and  person  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  JuiLiiring  Christians,  existing 
under  variuus  modlfirjitiotis,  with  aii  ascetic  and  sj>ecululive 
tendency  whieh  b  Gnostic  in  its  fbaracler,  and  stamped 
with  peculiarities  akiu  to  those  of  the  Essenes.     The  pres- 


•  Dinl.  f,  Tr^-phff..  47,  49. 

■  IWf,  omn.  ITirr..  vii.  22,  x.  18, 

*  Ep.  ^  ail  Augiiaiin. 


»  AJv.  IT»r.,  I.  xsvi.  2. 

*  D«  Pruwrr.  ItmnU,  33. 

•  c  CriKUtn,  T.  CI,  65. 
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ence  of  this  type  of  Jiidalzing  iloctrlne  at  Rome  would 
seem  to  be  iDdlcatcd  by  one  or  two  paBAOges  in  the  KpUtle 
of  Paul  to  the  Roman  CImrch.'  Much  more  cvl<lcnt  Is 
the  existence  of  sectaries  of  thisclnss  among  the  Colo6»ian». 
Thnt  the  Ek.%iii-s  Imd  found  their  vxy  to  that  )iart  of  Asia 
Minor  is  not  at  all  imposnibte.  Tlie  reUtionof  the  Hcme- 
robaptistfi,  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  party  or  sect  in  that  region,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  tacitly  prcaupp^iscd  in  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Essc- 
nifta  Gnostics  is  involved  in  obscurity.  But  in  Cerintbus, 
tlie  JudaiKJng  Gnostic,  whom  the  tradition  states  to  have 
been  tlio  nntagonist  with  reference  to  whom  the  Evanp^lisk 
wrote  his  Gospel/  we  have  a  representation  of  the  Eseonian 
Ebionism,  or,  at  least  of  a  way  of  thinking  rewerabling 
that  which  arose  under  the  Easeuiaa  iufhicnoo.  The  Essc- 
tte»  in  Palestine  were  brought  into  oonncotion  wtth  tin 
Jewieli  CItnstianB  in  the  year  70,  when  ihe  latter  fled  to 
Pclhi  and  the  adjacent  district.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  the  E^i«eiieH  embraced  the  Gosjic^l,  notabundoninf^, 
however,  ntany  of  their  previous  sectarian  characteristics. 
TheElehciiiiits,  to  whom  Origen  refers,*  were  theoflspring 
of  this  union  of  Judaic  Christians  with  Essenism.  Tlw 
principal  monument  of  the  Ewenian  Ebionttism  is  the  Pseu- 
do-Clementine writings,  whose  date  is  somewhere  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.* 

There  are  New  Testament  documents  which  indirectly 
throw  light  u]K>a  the  present  topic  The  Epistle  to  th« 
Hebrews,  written,  it  is  probable,  by  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  by  one  imbued  with  hia  spirit  and  principles,  not 

>  Bora.  jcW.  %2i.        *  See  ibore  p.MH-  '  Eo^bimt,  If.  £.,  ti.  38. 

*  Vffiti  the  JcvibIi  CliriHtijiii  muM,  tt»  Oinvl'^r'*  litt^y  in  SUodlln  O. 
TsfcliirueKft  Areliiv.  /.  KirrKcngaek.,  W.  2,  ScbllontaQ,  2>t«  CtfmmUmm 
(J844>.  Kilwhl,  Du  aUkaih.  Kirthe,  pp.  10S-24S.  Prof.  Liifhlfooi,  CU» 
nam,  ]i.  304  Mg.  But,  tlio,  £Miiy  m  U«  Stpcr.  Onyin  0/  C>^ntLf  p 
SU  eeq. 
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long  before  the  dostruction  of  Jeniealetu  by  Titas,  rliscloeci 
the  fiict  that  among  the  Jewish  Cliristians,  for  wlioiu  it 
was  coiniMJswl — whether  they  were  residents  of  Palestine 
or  of  Rome,  U  micertuiii ' — there  %viiis  danger  of  a  Judaijc- 
Ing  W'hinm.  The  Kplstle  of  Peter — llie  Finst  EpUtJe — is 
placvd  hy  Eusebiaa  among  the  Uoniolc^ouiueua,  or  buolu 
universiilly  received.'  It  wu«  in  the  haudti  of  I^olycarp, 
an  Eiuebius  states,  aud  aa  we  know  from  au  inspectiou  of 
Polycarp'd  Epistle;*  and  the  same  historian  telU  us  (liat 
it  wns  used  by  Papias.*  Peter  wrot«  his  Epi^le  from  lia- 
bylon,*  where,  on  nceouut  of  the  number  of  Jews  there, 
he  might  uaturally  be  found.  It  was  written  to  the  Chris- 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  was  transmitted  by  the  hand  of  Silas* 
who,  originally  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  had  been  a 
fellutv  laborer  with  Paul;  and  it  sends  a  greeting  at  the 
end  from  Mark.'  It  contains  assurances  of  fraternal  conft- 
dcnce  in  the  Oeritilo  believers  of  those  eliurelies  which 
Paul  had  built  up.  It  must  have  been  written  near  the 
end  of  Peter's  lile,  and  [loasibly  it  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  which  oocurnHl  at  Rome,  in  the  year  64. 
Not  long  afler  this  event,  Peter  himself  likewise  perished 
as  a  martyr,  probably  in  the  same  place.* 

The  Epistle  of  James  has  strong  external  attestation,  it 
being  found  in  the  old  Syrian  version;  and  it  presents  in- 
ternal marks  of  authenticity.  One  aim  of  it  wm  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
dorlrjne  nC  justifi^-alion  by  faith  iilnne, — pcrveraiont  of 
whieli  the  Mareioni  te  heriay,  at  o  laf«T  [teriod,  was  a  marked 
example.     There  Is  no  Jadaising  doctrine  in  this  Epistle; 

'  Km  tli«  (lWitwi»n  of  this  qticaliun  Ui  Bleck'ii  ^nl.  M  4.  !f-  T,  (ed. 
Mniijpild).  p[>.  ftflS  fll2. 

*  n.  K,  iii.  %. 

*  Eiuw-Win.  //.  E.,  i»  IB,  WeJwU,  Otiwn  <.'fthr  y.  T,  pp.  84,  35. 

*  a.  K.  ill.  39.      » 1  l-W.  ».  13.       •  Ibi*!.,  IT.  12.        '  Ibid.,  t.  18. 
•ticvUluK,  p.G14. 
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yet  it  dwells  on  [wintK  of  Chplstian  dnty,  opoii  the  npces- 
wty  of  wurks  wWre  lailli  U  iioi  il<!a(l,  and  of  the  Gc»i»el 
as  the  perfecting  of  the  law,  in  Just  th«  fitraiii  wliioh  we 
miglit  ex|)ect  iWim  tbe  evaageltcal,  yet  intermt-illate,  posi- 
tion of  its  author. 

The  transference  of  the  Apaatle  John  to  Asia,  whose 
rtfliilcnce  there  for  a  long  period  is  a  fact  well  eatablisthed,' 
prolubly  tu'ik  plncr,  lU  we  have  already  slated,  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  auJ  before  the  Jewish  srai  ami  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  hy  the  liomans.  The  Apocalvpse,  which  was 
written  in  the  period  of  the  Ncroniau  [KTSt'cutirm,  iti 
BtreniiouH  against  compromises  with  hoatheiiistn,  aii<t  Bpeaka 
of  Ibrnicntion  and  of  tlio  eating  of  tilings  oflt'rol  to  idols, 
ID  terms  which  imply  a  conscious  retiiiniscenee  of  the 
A]>ostolic  decree  ;  but  tiiis  book,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
exhibits  no  trace  of  a  Judalziuji;  spirit.  The  Goepel  of 
John,  ami  hia  1st  Epistle,  which  were  written  nuifli  later 
than  tlic  Apwalypse,  ehow  how  completely  the  rathoUo 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  had  leavened  the  mind  of  the 
Apodtlc.  Thul  Bueli  wiut  the  tenor  of  hia  leaching  iu  Asia 
Minor,  not  only  the  tone  of  his  writings,  but  also  the  cha- 
racter of  his  influence,  as  it  is  manifeflt  in  tiic  whole  spirit 
of  the  writers  of  the  second  century,  Igrwitiiis,  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  Irena^is,  dilly  establishes,  ^hat  piart 
John  took  in  tJie  earlier  discUKsions,  we  have  no  meana  of 
learning.  He  is  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  tiie  Church  at 
Jcriisnleni  on  the  occasion  of  the  Council ;  *  one  of  the 
Three  who  gave  ta  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
docs  not  ap]>car  that  he  was  there  vrhen  Paul  made  his  lai^t 
visit,  and  was  attacked  hy  the  moh  of  Jews.  But  of  the 
broud  and  elmritable  spirit  which  ho  luftnifestwl  at  Kphe- 
81IS,  in  the  closing  period  of  his  activity,  we  have  sufBfient 
evidence. 


*Sce  abo?c,  327  nwi- 


*  OKbOuu  ii.  9. 
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The  tlieorj-  has  been  advorate*!  in  recent  times  by  Baur 
ami  Wis  sch<H)],  tli:tl  in  i\iv  (.■IiMiug  part  of  tlic  first  oCDtury, 
tUe  JmUixIn^  party  hod  gamed  a  controlling  infliieiioe  in 
tiie  Gentile  CJiurolics,  so  that  the  name  and  writings  of  the 
A[>ostle  Paul  iel!  into  difircjttite  ;  and  that  aftenvanls  a  re- 
action fijllowwl,  and  ahurmauiziiigteridfiicj-,  which  brought 
the  Pauline  interest  aKniii  into  favor.  Of  such  a  double 
revolution,  the  w^rltMiastiml  writt-rs,  on  whom  wo  must  de- 
pend for  our  knowledge  of  that  pericx),  know  nothing.  It 
is  iii)pi>9i^lble  that  chniigtis  of  this  rcmarkabln  character 
should  huvc  tjikcii  place  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
aad  ill  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  yet  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Ircnfcus.  lie,  like  Tcrtuninn,aud  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  appeal  to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Apostolic 
t«i<;hi»g,  and  to  the  fart  of  a  rwngnition  of  the  authority 
of  all  the  Apoetlud  by  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 
Justin  Martyr's  tli«>logy  \b  thorouj^lily  repugnant  to 
Eltionism.  When  we  go  Rtill  farther  back,  to  the  pro- 
nediug  generation,  wo  find  the  samo  to  be  true  of  the  EpUtle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epistle  of  Polvairp,  and  ttio 
Ignatian  Epi&tlea.  Very  preeariouH  argumentfl  are  de<lmwd 
by  advocates  of  the  Tiibingen  theory  from  fragineiitary 
paasagfs  of  lost  writings  of  HcgesippUH  and  of  Papias. 
But  an  Kbioni^ni  which  Trcnoous  and  £u!^>ljiu>4,  wlio  had 
the  entire  workii  of  these  authors  in  their  hands,  failed  to 
detect,  could  not  be  of  a  very  pronounced  eharairter.  Be- 
sides, there  are  statements  of  TTq^ippns  which  are  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  suppasltton  that  he  wan  nn  Khionitc;* 
and  the  historical  position  of  Pnpias  in  relation  to  Poly* 
carp  and  Irenieun  Li  sufiident  of  ibwlf  to  refute  this  im- 
piit;itiou  an  applied  to  htm.  The  Tubingen  hyjmt lieaia 
had  for  its  main  siip|iart  an  altogether  exaggerated  idea  of 

'  See  [lie  notice  a{  bin  vUticuenU  rai]}ccling  Llir  Cliimdi  %l  Corinili,  and 
CI«tncnr«  l4>.  Id  t)i«  Carintliinnii,  iii  Eiiwbiu4,  H.  E-,  if.  S2. 


the  influence  obtained  by  auoh  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
as  appear  in  the  Hpuriotui  Clementine  Hooiilic^.  The-te 
exhibit  a  partirulnr  typo  of  that  form  nf  Kbioni^m 
whiicli  had  tH^ti  shapal  under  tiie  K»;ene  inflnence.  That 
these  eiugularitiea  of  opiiiioo  ever  prevailed  iu  the  Romiia 
Church,  or  in  the  ehiirwliei*  generally,  is  not  only  a  propo- 
eitioii  devoid  of  proof,  but  it  is  eoutradietwl  by  clear  his- 
torii-nl  testimonies.  TJnconseioiiH  deviations  from  the  Paul- 
ine doctrine,  and  aaoetic  elements,  that  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  ther>lngy  of  the  second  centnry,  imply  no 
Buch  asoenduncy  of  EbioniMra.  They  are  found  in  writer* 
of  that  and  the  following  centuries,  by  whom  the  name 
and  works  of  Paul  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 

Iq  the  decade  that  precedes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Christians,  as  we  learn  Irum  the  account  of  the 
Neronian  peniecution  by  Tacitus, '  had  come  to  be  recog- 
Dtzul  siuotig  the  heathen  as  a  sect  dintinct  from  the  Jcw.h; 
and  so  in  Judtia  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  ihu  growth  of 
the  fanaticism  that  blazed  out  in  the  war  against  Kome,  the 
hostility  of  the  Jl-wb  to  the  Church  kept  pace.  Tlie  ten- 
dency of  this  persecution  must  have  been  to  IjulM  up  a  'wiilI 
between  the  Jewish  Christians  and  their  hostile  country- 
men. It  has  already  been  nu^eeted  that  the  fall  of  the 
temple,  with  the  capital,  which  crushed  the  hopes  on  wliich 
tlie  Juduica)  spirit  in  the  Church  had  fed,  miuit  have  com- 
pelled many  who  were  lean  obstinately  wedded  to  the  old 
ritual,  to  £tll  in  with  the  more  free  type  of  Chrifltianity 
which  was  now  spreading  over  the  Roman  world.  In 
short,  while  the  Jewish  Cliristian  branch  of  tlio  C?hureh 
was  shattered  and  divided,  Gentile  Christianity  was  taking 
root,  and  dravring  multitudes  within  its  fold.  Hiince, 
early  in  the  second  century,  the  churclics  are  everywhere 
fouod  to  be  free  from  bondage  to  Jadaic  observaoce*, 
'  Spe  Iwlow  p  629. 
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and  (lie  Jewish  ty|>e  of  CIiriBtianity  remains  only  in  the 
fnctions,  oov  more  tolerant,  and  the  other  rigid,  which 
exit«L  oiihide  of  the  pale  of  Cutliolicistn. 

From  tlic  wriliogs  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ircnmua 
HipiNiIytii?,  aud  TeKuIliau,  vte  are  able  to  gain  an  iiitellt-^ 
gent  vievr  of  tlie  Church  Catholic  as  it  vxisU'd  towards  the 
clo^  of  the  second  centiiry.*  It  is  evident  tliat  the  distinct 
cotitcptioQ  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  pro- 
found idea  of  fuitli,  ae  tbe!f>e  truths  arc  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  are  no  longer  vividly  present  in  tha 
Christian  eonsL-idusnefiB.  Not  that  there  m  a.  consfioiis 
anmguuisin  to  ihis  lyjie  of  dc<.-trine  but  there  has  sprung 
up  a  certain  legalism,  a  ChrJi^tiaa  legalism,  to  be  surc^ 
which  involve*  a  perceptible  diQerence  frura  the  Pauline 
theology.  It  is  a  nish  concltLsinn,  hoM-ever,  which  attrj- 
buteB  thia  phase  of  doctrinal  o))inIoti  to  a  Judaic  inBuence, 
or  to  the  effwt  of  a  compromise  between  two  contrasted 
theologies.  It  mu^t  be  remembered  that  the  legal  ten- 
de»(;y  may  fpriiig  ii|>,  in  any  age,  among  those  who  aecept, 
and  sintierely  profess  to  revere,  the  writings  of  Paul.  It 
muHt  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  two  of  the  K|)iii(tle£  of 
Paul,  that  to  the  Romans  and  ttiat  to  the  Oalatians,  whidl 
prcBf-nt  the  doctrine  of  jiistificution  and  of  failli,  with  the 
iOmrp  sfjitement  consequent  npoii  the  noi'd  of  combating 
anUiguniKlic  errors;  and  (hat  the  other  New  'IWament 
writing«,  besides  ihose  of  Paul,  were  equally  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Church.      The  Falhenf,  whom  we  have  natnetlf 

'  The  ttrm  C'nlhnlip  (Imn-ti  ff/  «!».;■«*  iKK/ii}oh)  fiirt  opeiim  in  I|n»* 
liii«  (lul  Rmjrm.,  Tiii.).  Il  jr.  Uutnii  idrtt:  liiii*»  iti  llic  MarlynloiH  of  P»- 
li/mrp—Rrtt  in  iliemijierwriiilion.  ■nil  then  in  nr.  Tiii.  luiil  xix.  Inc.  ix.. 
however,  it  laonlv  in  thv  (hiirt^li  nfSmynia,  c(>ll*ctiv«Iy  twki-n,  tliai  iho 
cpithri  w  njiplKtl.  Bee,nh<\,^rphmi  'if  Jtemat,  iu.  17,  when;  llic  nni- 
Tt-rwil  Cliiiffli  tupefcrffd  lo.  Clement  of  A  iM.iditriH  ijipak-tif  tin:  "Ca* 
tliulic  Cliurcli "  «•  onntliclicftl  lo  ht-rtlical  iieeta.  Sirotn.,  VII.  xvu.  {ed. 
ToUcT.  p.  899). 
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and  their  contemporaries,  so  far  as  their  theology  varied 
from  the  teaching  of  Paul,  were  led  into  this  deviation,  not 
by  any  opposition  to  him,  whose  authority  they  had  no 
thought  of  disputing,  nor  by  the  influence  of  Judaism. 
AH  the  evidence  on  the  subject  points  to  one  conclusion, 
VIZ.,  that  the  old  Catholic  Church,  as  it  formed  itself  in 
the  second  century,  grew  out  of  that  common  Christianity 
which  had  honored  alike  all  of  the  Apostles,  This  Church 
had  its  centres  and  strongholds  in  the  Gentile  communi- 
ties where  Paul  had  been  the  principal  teacher,  and  where 
his  memory  was  reverently  cherished. 


fi(M 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SPREAD   OP   CHRWTIAKITY  IN   THE  APOOTOUC   AQE. 


At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  the  spread  of  Cliristjanity 
by  the  labors  of  the  Apostlw,  sXania  tho  event  whi.  h  furma 
at  onfle  the  principal  warrant  and  the  principal  elemout 
of  tlicir  preaching, — the  Resurrection  of  the  Ijonh  The 
mode  of  t\uH  Gvent,  un  event  that  piiaaes  tlio  bounds  of 
ordinary  human  cxpcrienoe,  niid  is  concerned  with  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  can  never  he  conipi'«h»uded. 
Tbo  iaot  in  attcstci]  on  gronnds  ei:jually  strong  with  those 
which  Mipport  the  testimony  of  tlic  Apngtlcs  respeuting  llie 
whole  life  of  Jcsiis.  There  are  oonsidcnitions  which  cor- 
roborate ill  a  reritarlcahle  maniiwr  this  part  uf  their  testi- 
mony. That  they,  with  one  ac(x>rd,  proclaimed  the  fiict  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  this  fntrn  the  very  date  of  It*  alleged 
octnirrenre,  is  beyond  doubt.  Here,  in  agreement  witli  the 
Gcwpyls,  Paul  comes  forward  »s  nn  iiulepemlent  witnen. 
In  the  year  o&,  be  wrote  from  EjihittUi^  Iil't  Fli-st  Epietle  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  It  ap|>eare  from  this  Letter  that 
some  Christians  liud  t-allpJ  in  qn^-stion  the  Joctrlne  of  Oio 
reaurrcction,  not  the  fat-t  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but 
the  resurrection  of  believera  generally.  They  may  have 
been  offended  by  a  materialistic  represontaiion,  whirb  Paul 
makes  it  a  ]Mirt  of  hin  bu!iine!<8  to  controvert,  that  the  same 
8csh  and  blood  that  belontrs  to  us  on  earth  irt  to  be  revived 
and  restored.  However  this  may  have  been,  Paul  laya  at 
the  foundation  of  liis  rvuauniKg  tlie  bet  uf  the  Re8Urre>ction 
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of  .Ifsus.     He  recalls  the  testimony  whiirli  he  Iiiul  giv&n 
tlicm  as  to  this  contrul  fact  of  tlie  C'liri»ti»n  faiih. '     Hq 
Bets  down    m  order  u  scries  of  interviews    of  the  rieea 
Jc^iiM  with    the  AjtOHtles  aik]    other    Discijiles  j   uiit)  thia 
oareful    atalcuicnt    bIiows    tlic    importjiiice    which    lie    at- 
tached to  the  proofe  in  queatioo,  and  liow  etrictlv  bt  liad 
investigated   them.      Uc  saya  that    Christ  died  and  was 
buried,  and    tlmt  oa  the  third  da/  afterwards,  He  rcMe 
fnim  the  dead;  that  He  waa  seen  by  PfLer,  then  by  the 
Twelve — a  general  designation  of  the  body  of  Apostles, 
although  Judas  was  no  longer  of  the  number; — thnt  He 
waa  then  seen  eiumltfincously  by  more  than  five  hundred 
disciples,  whether  ia  Jerusalem  or  Galilee  be  does  not  say; 
then  by  James,  by  whom  is  meant,  in  all  probability,  the 
brother  of  Jtsus;  and  again  by  the  Apoatles  eollet-tively. 
Lost  of  ail  He  was  seen  by  I'aiil  hims«lf;  the  rcfercitce 
being,  iindoublKlly  to  his  eonverBion.    There  is  no  reaaoo 
to  think  that  in  either  of  theae  instancn^,  not  even  ia  the 
appearaooo  of  Jeeiis  lo  himself,  the  Apoetle  intend?  to  de- 
Bcribe  a  vision,  in  difftinetion  from  an  actual  bo4li]y  ap- 
pearance.    It  ie  not  a  mental  pereeplion,  but  vi^nnl  per- 
ception by  tha  oi^n  of  sight,  that  the  Ajiostle  cieaud  to 
affirm.      The  statement    that  Ue  was  seen  by  Svc  hua- 
dred  at  once  is  introduced  as  tending  to  show  tliat  there 
wae  no  hallucination.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  Paul  learned 
thwb  fiicts  from  the  Apostles  themaelvea.      In  A.  D.  38, 
three  years  after   his   conversion,  he    had   Fpcnt  n  fort- 
night   with    Peter  at   Jeruaalem.*      Other  AjKisilwi  and 
immediate   disciples  of  Jesiix  were    known    to   him  per- 
sonally.    Nothing  need  be  said  on  *iie  i^uestion  whether 
the  ApostW  affirmed  the  Tlesurre<*.i()ii  of  Jesus  from  the 
date  of  this  supposed  event.      Il  is  held    by  considerate 
inquirare  of  all  schools  that  thfir  fiiith  in  the  Hesurreo 

»  I  Cm.  XT.  I,  a.  'Gal-  i- 18. 
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tion  vos  tlic  fountain  of  all  their  nial,  the  one  cliief 
aouroe  of  their  coumgc  and  activity.  ^  Fmiu  this  t'uiilt, 
08  a  prime  coDditton,  historicml  ChriMiuiiity  takes  it« 
Blart  and  derives  it*i  life.  The  [(syfUoIugieal  t<(iudiiiuii3 
of  such  a  foith,  if  the  fact  to  which  it  wae  nlt&clied  is 
IcH  out,  are  wanting.  Huw  oould  the  Bisciples,  af\«r 
the  iiii]>alliiig  Bwiies  of  the  erueifixiou,  wlieu  tliey  dis- 
persul  and  fivd,  and  in  the  tuo  days  ami  nights  Uiat 
followeii,  "when  they  mnurned  and  wept"  over  tlie  wreck 
of  their  hopeti,' — how  could  they,  iti  the  midut  of  their  de- 
SjioEitlentry.  iningine  n  Resurrection,  and  not  only  recover 
their  courage,  but  Hud  it  angtneiiLed  a  tliou^nd  fold?  To 
say  the  liiaKt,  the  exalted  anticipatiunii  required  to  counter- 
act the  disn|>|)ointnient  and  sorrow  which  rolled  heavily 
upon  itiem,  eould  i>idy  arise  from  tlie  vivid  recollection  of 
Hia  niiruuuloua  works  while  He  liad  Wn  with  them. 
But  if  tJiuse  niiraeuliiiis  workn  were  real,  then  there  ie  no 
antecedent  iiuprubuhiiity  ia  the  fact  of  His  own  Ue-surrec- 
tioii.*     The  entire  spiritual  life  of  the  disciples  frotu  that 

iS«e  Bftfir,  OukK.  d.  drei  trtUn  Jairhh.,  pp  3fi,  40.      ■  M*rlt  xn.  10. 

'Il  li  trijo  ifiiit  it  wn.1  |i(i|iti]iir1y  bvlicveil  lliiit  n  proplu't  might  como 
\moTi  io  llie  esrlh,  Joha  [he  Giiplidl  iriu  «iippuaiMl  bv  oumc  lu  bo  £liji.h. 
ls*m  wna  Inki'n  fur  HIijnb,  or  Jurciuidk  i>r  Miiaa  ullivi  pKipbu,  wbg 
hail  been  ri'ulortil  lu  liftr  But  iti  buili  t-jun  llicre  wod  ti  grvni  oliji'ctive 
pKcnomcnon,  tho  itclUAl  prDph«iic  vork  of  Jolin,  aail  or  Jmus.  wbidi 
found  ia  tiii*  belief  no  cxpUnatioii.  licrod  Amipu,  under  tht  excite- 
mciil  of  r«mar««^  tliougiit  that  Jolm  the-  B^ptiitr  miglit  linvs  itetti  ihi>mI 
frrtM  tho  (lenrl-  Itiic  il  wnji  Iht'  report  i.if  llif  iiiii«(.'ti«  wrought  by  Jtaii*, 
nti  nliji-ctivr  fiict  wliieli  Hcnrnmli-vl  rxplnnntinn,  thai  «ii^Mted  to  hu 
mini!  thin  solulion.  Tlioiw  iiijiti(ni-i><  urxupLTolition  ifanrh  thoj-krelo 
ha  cftlK-d,  fiirni*!)  no  pdnllcl  ta  the  fjiitli  of  ihe  Dimriplo  in  iIlb  lUitnr- 
KOtiuti  of  Jmuk.  Nor  doi-s  M>it.  jjvii.  62,  53.  ifh«llier  lli«  incident 
meniioniu!  lie  cnnxiilerc)  Io  bo  nuhjMlivf,  er  Ahjet^ivn.  niililal^.  wlicn 
the  pwHgo  is  riRhtly  iTiiiaidcrcd.  atcainin  t^tininny  bucIi  us  the  Erfln- 
f^ll.4t*  and  the  A|xi*tl(.'  Paul  prMcni  nvim'iinn  ilii'  BTcai  ceniml  fuel  tn 
whli^b  (faoir  Gutli  in  VUrM  dqn'mlMl.  Sec  Ncoiulvr.  Lebm  Jchu,  p, 
7fi7  n. 
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epoch  oiiwani,  their  restored  oonimiinion  with  the  Ijorcl, 
which  ha«l  he('n  brokeu  by  Ilis  Ji-ath,  tiieir  conccptioa  of 
Him  as  delivered  from  the  limits  uf  sense  and  B[)tice,  and 
coneeqiiently  the  whole  siilwerjueiit  history  of  Christianitjf, 
presu|ipc»»e  the  fiuit  to  wliich  all  these  reiultJi  urc  due. 

Of  tlie  character  of  the  iQanifestatloiis  of  Jcsiis  afler  the 
Kesiirrectioii,  two  things  arc  evident  from  the  Owpel 
records.  The  first  is  that  they  were  objectively  real,  being 
made  to  so  many  ]>erM)nK,  mi  various  occa-sionii,  ami  so 
testetl  by  (lie  e^-e,  the  car.  aud  the  tiiucli,  tlutt  illusiOQ  18 
precluded.  The  second  i^  tliat  these  manifestations  were 
to  the  disciples  alone.  The  cu{>acity  of  the  material  or- 
ganism to  be  tran»^tbrmed  into  a  perfect  vehicle  of  the 
spirit,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  csncnce  of 
mutter  and  life  mti^ht  enable  us  to  discern.  It  may  b« 
tlmt  in  the  inlcrvul  irom  the  muruiug  wticii  the  risen  Jcstu 
firet  appeared  to  the  Disciples,  to  the  luomeut  of  His  final 
separation  from  their  sight,  this  cbauge  was  in  the  process 
of  fulfillment. 

What  waa  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  whieb  tlie  Apoa- 
tle«  proclaimed  iu  their  preaching?  In  anawcrin;;  this 
question,  mucli  aid  may  be  derived  from  the  Epiatles;  yet 
it  must  not  be  fbr^tten  that  they  were  written  not  to 
make  converts,  but  to  edify  converta  already  made.  In 
the  book  of  Acts,  however,  we  have  examples  of  addresses 
made  to  unbelievere.  A  distinetioo  was  necessarily  made 
between  the  teaching  directed  lo  the  Jews,  and  the  appeals 
made  u>  the  iK^then.who  had  not  been  prepared  for  Chris- 
tianity by  a  training  under  tliG  Old  Testament  religion- 
The  truth  which,  first  of  all,  the  Apostles  uttered  in  the 
cars  of  tbeir  Jewish  eomitryraen  was  that  Josna  of  Nawi- 
reth  is  the  Clirist,  or  Messiah,'     They  were  called  npon  to 

•  On  this  fnbjcct,  mm>  Mah.  xvi.  1ft  18,  John  I.  49  60;  )*.  3S.  96,  Sl^ 
39,  »i.  28.  27.  vi.  (19.  vii.  31,  i.  24-28.  xi.  24-2^  ii.  27.  41.  42, 45. 47, 
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believe  in  Him;  that  U,  bvlleve  Oiat  He  was  in  trutli  the 
Saviour  aiirl  King  whom  tlie  Proplieta  liad  predicted.' 
Sitiw  the  [j|-inei|ial  otMtaclu  Lu  faith  was  the  fact  of  the  cm- 
cifixioti,  it  was  nwessary  to  show  that  the  Prophets  bad 
fi)retoId  the  HuBertiiga  ami  death  of  th«  Messiah.*  Thos 
the  iilea  (if  a  vicarious  death  oo  behnlf  of  His  people 
entured  into  the  Apostolic  doctrine  rtspecting  Chrislj  and 
found  a  jianctiou  iu  Hia  own  toichings '  Tho  [loeitive 
proof  that  Je*U8  wa*  tlie  i\Ie»(iah  waw  mainly  in  His  works, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  wrought,  and,  more  thaa 
all,  ill  His  Rraurrection  from  the  grave.*  This  wa.^  a  gi*eat 
and  conclui^ive  attestation  rendered  by  God  Himself  bo  the 
claims  of  Jv»iu.  Thu»  the  preaching  of  the  AjKistlcs  re- 
solved It»elf,  to  a.  grecit  extent,  into  the  testimon}'  wliicli 
tJiey  tiad  to  giv«  l«  fjiet*  n-epecting  Jesus,  which  Ihey  had 
witiieeaed.  But  if  Jcfeua  was  the  Messiah,  the  rejectioa  of 
Him,  and  the  dBstruclion  of  Him  "by  cruel  hands," 
revealed  and  enhanced  the  sin  of  the  nation  whoKp  act  it 
was.  Hence  tlie  cull  to  rejietituucewus  reeufurced  by  lliis 
new  and  ovfrwhelming  evidencx;  of  the  neceesity  of  it.* 
And  this  laili  wu»  utteiided  with  the  udded  de<r1uration  that 
He  who  had  been  unju.'^cly  slain  was  to  return  tojndj^e  the 
world.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  faith  in  Jesua,  which  the 
Apostles  called  for  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  was  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  heart,  and  was  suQiuiently  deep 
and  sincere  to  move  the  believer  upcnly  to  make  prof«s- 
sion  of  hia  faith,  to  ally  himaclf  to  the  pcrsecHted  caase  of 
Chrifit,  and  to  submit  to  alt  the  eacrificce  which  were  in- 

48.  SI.  30,  31, 1  John  v.  1.  Acm  ii.  36.  41.  vili.  12. 37.  is.  20,  22,  x.  42. 
43.  xvil.  2-4,  xviii.  4-»,  11,  xvlii.  '27,  2S. 

>  AcW"  31. 

»  AowHi.  18,  W,  ir.  10,  SS.  riii  28  35.  ixvi- 28. 

•  Mwt  XT.  28;  xxvi.  38;  Julin  i-  20,  HI  14,  vtAl.  x.  II,  xviL  llfc 

•  Arts  it.  .12.33,  SR;  tii-  H,  2(!. 

•  Acta  ii.  22;  23.  37, 38 ;  UL  14,  IS.  17. 16.  •  Act*  r  4S 
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voIve<I  ID  such  a  Gtep.'  It  was  impossiblo  that  tbU  faith 
should  not  |iru(luce  the  grratest  chniig«  in  the  general 
tempur  of  heart.  To  believii  in  Cliritt  was  to  own  Him 
as  the  Lord  and  Otiido.  His  pitsoopt*  were  acooptwl  aa 
the  Inw  of  life.  Espceinlly  did  the  love,  which  IIo  had 
mauifested  even  to  enemies,  in  His  own  doath,  stand  astlie 
ideal  of  eicellenre.  The  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the 
AiJoatl««  offttrwl  111  His  uaine,  while  it  Inspired  ihe  WHev- 
fer  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  was  the  mast  powerful  ia- 
centive  to  the  cullivatJou  of  kind  and  diaritaUe  fevlings 
towards  mankind. 

When  tlie  AjMstles  went  to  the  Gentilcit,  thejr  could  not 
build  upon  familiar  Jewish  conceptions.  Thc^  must  iiud 
or  create  an  equivalent  for  thcin  upon  heathen  ground. 
They  had  to  Uy  a  foundation  in  the  natunil  intultioiiii 
and  (.'oii.wiou.'!  ncccstitioi  of  the  human  soul,  apart  from  all 
apeclal  revelation.  They  a-riserted  luonuthclsni,  and  alTiriniKl 
that  God  iaa  Spirit;  and  ihcy  were  aided  in  this  preliminary 
work  by  that  growing  tendency  to  monotheisni  In  the 
heathen  niind,  which  hafl  hecn  pointed  out  on  preceding 
pagcK,  and  by  the  iiiflucnoe  which  the  Jewish  religion  had 
exerted  huyond  the  circle  of  its  professed  adherents.  From 
the  exalted  attributes  of  God  they  inferred  Uie  folly  and 
criminality  of  idolatrous  worsliip.  *  The  fact  of  ein  and 
guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  judgment,  were  more  or  Icbb 
pividty  rect^izcd  by  the  general  oonscicnca.  Earnest  dift- 
coiirse  upon  righteousness,  temperance,  or  the  governmcni 
of  the  appetites,  and  aeeountablenciM  to  God.  awakened  fear 
in  the  minds  of  proflignt*  men.*  Tho  fundamental  ideas 
which  made  up  the  .Knvish  and  rhrii*tian  conci^ption  of  the 
Me-Rsiah  were  enpahle  of  being  made  intelligible  to  the 
heathen  mind.  The  story  of  JesH.s  and  of  the  Keeurrvclion 
might  strike  there  a  re9|>on8ive  diord.  The  doctrine  of 
'  Ada  TiU.  37.        •  AcU  »It.  Ifl,  xni.  2&,  ».       •  Acta  xiiy.  26. 
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the  hiflupnne  of  the  lloly  Spirit  neldom  excited  repngnance, 
or  skeplidscn,  araoiig  the  hcutlicti.  Tlic  iJvu  of  a  ]>c»sible 
divine  iuflueocc  upon  the  hciman  soul  was  alrcadjp'  familiar 
to  thera. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  know  that  he  vapii?d 
hia  instniotioii  according  to  tlio  mental  and  moral  eondition 
of  lib  hearers.  The  (liscfmrse  whidi  he  delivered  on  ^lant 
Hill  waa  not  repeated  in  every  heathen  town.  In  teaehing 
the  Corintliiaiis,  he  liad  shunned  alt  rhetorical  dcrairation, 
and  atwlQiued  frora  philosophical  disquisition.^  He  luid 
made  pmniinwit  the  great  lafta  of  Christianity,  a  Re- 
deemer crncilied,  and  Ills  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He 
wa.1  careful  to  add,  liotrever,  tliat  l}eyon<1  this  nidi- 
mentat  teaching,  there  wns  a  philosophy  (aofla),  or  the- 
ology, which  van  adapted  to  Clirifitiaiis  more  mature  in  the 
ejc[»<irien«;  of  the  new  life.*  Yet  this  ChriHtian  philosophy 
differed  from  the  Greek  systems,  first,  as  relating  ttt  tlie 
method  uf  salvulion  through  Olirist,  and  .setimidly,  as  being 
spiritual, — as  resting  u{>on  tlic  illurniiiaiioii  whieli  is  kindled 
iu  the  mind  hy  the  Spirit  of  Gud,'  Of  (hin  higher  rang«of 
teaoliing  the  E[jistle  to  the  Roniantt  may  be  an  example. 
Eh«where,  Paul  rcwignizra  tlie  poeeibility  of  difll-riag  sys- 
tema  of  ctliiet  and  theology,  which  assume  to  rest  u[K>n 
the  one  foundation — .J<«ns  Christ.  Some  of  these  euper- 
straetures  am  nolid  and  enduring;  othcra  ai«  uiiHulwtan- 
tial,  and  will  penHh.  Bnt  the  authors  of  them,  provided 
they  do  not  seek  to  subvert  the  foundation,  tuny  hope  to 
be  saved.* 

The  ooneeption  of  the  person  of  Christ,  whidi  formed 
itm1f  in  the  minds  of  the  A|>o8tlc«,  was  the  effect  of  that 
impresAioQ  which  he  had  made  upon  them  by  Hi«  entire 


'  1  Cot.  ii.  1-6. 

•  I  Cor.  ii.  MB. 


»  I  Cor.  ii    1,  8,  cf.  lii.  1,  J. 
•  ICar.  iti.  11  16. 
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life,  IwtoJiing,  and  miracles,  and  of  apect  lie  declarations  made 
by  Himself,  In  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  He  stands  above 
even  the  angoUc  creation,  in  a  relation  tu  God  which 
involves  tlie  most  intimate  mutual  knowledge.'  He  is  to 
judge  the  world,  to  uppoint  the  lot  of  tvery  individwul  in 
all  the  generation?  ofitintikind.  In  Paul  an<l  John — E'aul 
■a  well  as  Juliti — His  [>re-exi(itence,  and  the  Incnrnntion, 
are  explii^itly  set  forth.' 

Ill  the  ivritings  of  Paul,  and  in  the  KpiKtle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  are  shown  to 
iuvulva  the  ciitholiu  and  {tpiritiial  charaeter  of  H'm  king- 
dom. No  distinctions  or  prerogatives  of  a  carnal  nature 
van  belong  to.it.'  nelievers  are  tatcen  up  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  that  ceU-fitial  life  wliicli  He  now  leads.'  The  A(kw- 
tle  no  longer  knows  "  Christ  afler  the  fle.sh  "'  (xara  adnxa), 
as  the  membttt  of  one  nation,  as  a  Hebrew.'  The  abolition 
of  Judaic;  pnrlirnlnrlsni.  and  the  impartifll  fre^-ilom  of  the 
Chrislian  lirntlierhinMl,  In  the  legitimalc  conwquenre  of  the 
heavenly  and  glorified  life  that  belongs  to  Jvsus.  Who 
am  doubt  that  thi-sc  vii-ws  give  the  real  import  of  the 
work  of  ChrisI,  acid  were  iiwpired  by  the  same  Spirit  from 
whom  the  whole  Christian  revelation  proreetis? 

The  nnmlicr  of  disciide!*,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  aa  we 
have  seen  from  the  Apostle  Paul  (lOor.  xv.B),  cxecwled 
five  linnrlrefl ;  of  whom  there  were  aWut  one  luimlred  and 
twenty  pcnnunciitly  resident  at  Jeruaalem  (A«^ts  i.  15)  Of 
the  snlk'Mqtient  history  of  most  of  the  Apcstles  we  have 
fwanty  knowlwlgc.     Jaini»,  the  brother  of  John,  wa«  put 

'  Mild  K«v.  31.  Mnrk  vlH.  X8,  Liilcp  ix.  28,  Matt.  si.  27.  Luke  x.  22. 
Un  iliia  aulyuci  aee  Dornor,  OarA.  d.  LeSrt  c.  d.  J^enim  OtrM ,  I.  p>  67 

MH]. 

»  John  1. 1-6,  TiU.  88,  rvU.  ft.  S4, 1  Cor.  riU-  6,  Phil.  Vu  «,  7,  2  Cor 
Tiii.  0, 
■  Kph.  ii.  13-20.  •  lliil.  iii.  20.  •  2  Cm.  t.  16. 
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In  death  by  ITerod  Agrlpim  I ,  at  tlie  Pafsover  In  the  year 
44.  Auotlit-T  Jaiiii'^,  the  son  of  Al|)heu8,  one  of  the 
Twelvp,  stjll  snrviveil;  and  a.  thirJ  James,  the  brother  of 
Christ,"  come*  forward^  exercising  the  essential  fiint-llotw  of 
Hn  Apostle.  The  activity  of  Peter,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews,  anil  in  the  guiJancv  of  the  Jewish  ChristianR,  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  sphere.  In  the  conversion  of  his 
aitinlrymen  he  hiid  signal  aucccs  ((ial.  n.  8).  Bnt  of  the 
particulars  of  Iil9  career,  very  little  is  kiiowo.  In  the  year 
62  he  is  nt  Jeriisalem,  on  the  ocrasinn  of  the  Apostolic  con* 
fcrcnoe.  Siibseciuently  we  find  him  at  Antioch  in  conjiuio- 
tion  witli  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11  seq  ).  His  first  Epistle  is  writ- 
ten fniin  Babylon,*  which  probably  means,  not  Rome,  the 
mystic  Btthylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  aocleiit  city 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Kuptinitcs.  Iii  that  region  Jews  were 
vi-ry  nnnieroiifl,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  leading  Aposllc 
to  the  Jews  should  b«  found  among  thera.  Whether  he 
had  visited  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  to  wliom  hia 
Epistle  is  directed,'  'u  uncertain.  It  became  an  established 
tradition  that  he  perished  as  a  martyr  ut  Kotue.  That  ho 
died  as  a  martyr  seenifr  evident  from  John  nxi.  18,  19. 
The  firgt  authority  in  support  of  the  belief  that  he  diwl 
at  Rome,  is  Dionysttts  of  Corinlh,  in  an  Kpistle  to  tlie 
RoinnoR,  wTitteti  iiboiit  A.  D.  1 70,*  who  «iys  that  Peter  and 
Paul  Huffered  martyrdom  fhcre  nt  about  the  same  time, 
Irenicus  (a.  l>  176  or  177)  refers  to  the  preaeliing  of  both 
of  these  A|iOBtlcH  at  Rome,  without  apeakiog  of  the  mrKlc 
ami  time  of  their  death.* 

Tho  Rnmnn  writer  Caius'  (alKiut  A.  D-  200),  and  Tor- 
tullian'  state  ihat  Rome  wns  the  plnee  of  Peter's  mnrtyr- 
dom.     Muoh  earlier  than  either  of  tliese  writers,  ClenKnt 


*  Scti  aboTft,  p.  434. 

*  Emeb-  Jl  £;  ii.  2g. 
'  Eueeb.  ii.  1:5 


■  lP«wr*.  IS.  •  IPetwi.  I. 

■Adv.  nwT.,  III.  i.  l.III.  iii.  t. 

'  IX-  Prw»cript.  llKrti,  c  99. 
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of  Rome,'  and  cvca  IgDatios,'  refer  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Pcttr,  but  do  not  spoaU  of  the  place  wliere  it  occurred. 
Siuoc  the  trarlitioa  that  he  died  at  Rome  antedates  tho 
hierarchical  pretensiuas  of  the  Roman  See  which  are  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and  eince  Ihcrc  is  no  other  tradition  aa 
to  the  mode  or  place  of  his  death,  the  recollection  of  wlitch 
would  hardly  die  out,  wc  may  accept  the  martyrdom  at 
Rome  ns  a  probable  fiict 

Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pani,  its  the 
events  were  ri|X!niiig  wliiiT'h  brought  on  the  Jewish  War 
and  the  destruction  of  Jeriiivilom,  tlie  Apostle  John  look 
li[i  his  rGsi<lenee  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  livoil  until  near 
the  cinse  of  the  century,  and  was  burial  at  Kphe«us.  * 
John  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  trans- 
ferred hi;*  al>ode  to  this  region.  Philip  i^pcnt  hiit  last  days 
at  Hit'ra[)olifl  in  Phrygia,  and  there,  according  to  Poly- 
crates,  Bishop  of  Efihesus  (about  A.  P.  190),  he  died.* 

Among  the  uueerlain  troiIitTons,  must  be  plaewl  the 
connection  of  Mnrli,  the  coiQ|iAaion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  of  Peter,  with  the  founding  of  the  Church  at  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Thomas  with  the  estiihlighinent  of  ancient 
churches  in  India;  although  the  tradition  in  both  cases 
ia  less  wealtly  supixirted  llixn  various  other  legends  of 
Aposlolic  labors.* 

Our  information  is  most  full  a.s  to  the  career  of  the 
Aposlle  to  the  Geutilea.  There  were  many  jounicys, 
labors,  and  RufleringH,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
Biouary  life,  of  which  there  is  no  record   in  tlic  book  of 

•  Epirt.  i.  c.  5.  »  T.p.  mil  Rnm..  c.  4. 
•Soenbore,  p,  327m<).                     •EiimK  H.  E,  v.  24.  of  iii.  81. 

*  For  a  Hiimmttrj  of  tli«ie  trai}ili<in\  •«!  rhe  Article  of  Lijaiiw.  Art* 
</JA«  ApnttUi  lApoerypkal),  in  .'•iiiUli'ii  DtflionaTy  of  CKritlian  Bierfraplty. 
Tbc  IcK^nde  roipecung  Tliaiiia.*,  on  rlie  A|iti«ilc  <>f  the  East,  »t^  re- 
viewed in  tbe  mxul  worit  of  W.  Uvruauii,  Die  VicmtuekritUn  (1S77J 
pp.  11-^. 
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Acte,  but  to  which  lie  relors  ingeiioral  terms  in  lii>iown  Epis- 
tles. Th(!  life  of  Paul  illustruttfs  the  habit  which  b«Iotif;cd 
to  the  first  iircachcrs  of  the  Oo9|iel  goaerally,  of  maUing  the 
large  cities  the  prinnipal  theatre  of  their  cfiTorln  for  the  pro- 
miilgutinii  of  the  now  faith.  In  thes^,  the  syiiagngiios  not 
unfrwjitcntlj'  oppne<l  tlteir  cl^nrs  to  the  prciebera  of  Jewish 
extraction,  on  tlieir  first  ai'rival  j  in  the  Lhrongin(r  no|mla- 
linn  of  t'itit*!,  It  was  Vi\ie\y  tliJit  there  uoiiUl  be  luorp  mimls 
prepare*!  to  Send  a  fiivoring  ear  to  their  message ;  the  ohsta- 
clea  frora  (liirereiicea  of  language  were  leas;  and  commercial 
intercourse  fijeilitAt^  the  spread  iif  llie  good  sp«l  that  was 
Bcatlercil  iti  the  great  rnarta  of  trade.  It  is  an  inlcniiittng, 
but  not  a  surprising  fact,  that  the  cirrnmsfances  of  the 
first  planting  of  Cliristianity  in  j)lnces  wliieh  were  later 
among  its  moat  powerful  seats,  including  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, are  not  known.  Vieilon*  to  Jerutwlcm  at  the  great 
Festivals,  meuliatiica  who  changed  their  abmle  from  place 
to  place,  and  commercial  tmvcllerft,  might  carrjr  to  their 
homes  the  faith  which  they  hud  elaowhcrc  rwcivtxl,  anil 
form  the  niiclejs  of  dctt  Chriiitian  oommtitiitie?.  The 
Gnepel  dnt;trine  was  transported  fnnn  plaec  to  place,  aa 
accds  arc  blown  from  the  trL'ta  and  wafted  abroad. 

The  legends  which  connect  Paul  with  the  establifiliment 
of  Christianity  in  Arabia,  of  whicrh  we  huvc  distinct  traces 
tfler  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  cgnturv,  rest  on  no  better 
foundntion  than  the  probuliility  that  lie  would  be  neither 
idle  nor  unsueocssful  during  llio  interval  that  followed  bis 
conversion,  prior  t"  his  return  to  Damascue.  At  Damas- 
cus his  la1>or3  were  of  short  oontituiancc.  Lni^r  anil 
more  cffctrtivc,  wc  cannot  doubt,  were  Ms  efl^rts  in  his 
native  eitr  of  Tarsiip,  the  principal  town  of  Cili<-in,  lying 
en  abrtiadand  fertile  plain,  upon  the  bnnlcsof  the  Cydnna; 
*'iio  mean  city.''  bnt  the  centre  of  a  flnuriahing  trade,  and 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Empire,  distinguiiflied  for  its  in- 
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tellechial  culture  and  it«  schools  of  pliilonnpliy.'  Atitioch, 
the  ractropoIU,  ia  a  sense,  yf  Gei)tU«  C'limtianity,  tho  inng- 
nifio^nt  and  popuI<ms  city  wliioii  SelenciLs  Niaitor  Imd  built 
upon  tho  shores  of  the  OrontM,  about  fiftepti  mileft  from  the 
crtasit,  the  chief  of  iho  Greek  cities  in  Syria  in  luxury 
ami  vice,  as  well  as  tn  numbers  and  wcallli,  -Ktm  tho 
head-quarters  of  the  A|X)stle  for  a  considenilile  ]K>ri<Kl, 
and  the  [wiiil  wlienw  his  misBionnry  jnurriovs  mdi- 
ated.  Tho  first  of  those  joiiriiey.i,  uudcrtaki>a  (about 
A.  D.  45),  with  BarnabuB  for  a  cuini«iiiiuiij  and  Ifiirk, 
a  cousin  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  a**  an  assotnatw  fur 
s  part  of  the  way,  carried  the  A[iuatle,  fli-8t  to  Salaniis 
on  the  easteru  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  across  that  whmd  to 
Paph<i«,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  llie  PnKM>asuI,  ivas  eon- 
verted,  whose  office  and  charat'ter  are  drscribed  by  Luke 
wilh  ail  a«!uracy  wliit-li  attests  bm  kuowledge  and  fidelity 
as  an  lustorian.'  From  Paphos,  they  sailed  to  Attalia,  on 
the  M«ulhei-n  coast  of  Pampliylia,  and  near  Perga;  from 
Perga  they  moved  northward  to  Atiti(x;h  in  Plsidla,  and 
from  there  eastward  as  far  as  L^'stra  and  Dcrbe  in  Lyeao* 
uia.     Theuco,  retracing  their  course,  tliey  came  back  to 

'  The  dctcrniiQiiitiuD  uf  tliu  dale  of  Paiil'd  coavcrHiun  depends  upon 
the  Lime  fixed  for  llic  nilcof  Arctmiovpr  Danjimeii"  12  Cor.  xi.  3S)-  Hut 
tliw  iMt  point  {lannot  be  aaccnoined  with  ivniuni}'.  If,  with  Meyer 
andvthers,  vrc«up]KiKi  I'surn  ctcape  fruiii  D<liiiu»l-ii8  iu  Emvt  been  in 
A.  u.  33.  bin  nxireniuii  liHik  [ilnce  A.  O.  So  (tial.  L 18),  nliniiL  four  v^xn 
•flcr  the  onidltxion  of  Jcbub  (x.  t>.  31).  IXw  lolion  nt  Anliwli  prol-ii- 
f>l7  lii-K»n  A.  ti.  -is.  TliG  runiiQL>  in  llic  time  u(  ClauJIuH  (AiM  xl.  i7, 
leq.)  WM  In  tlit:  Dial  yrnr  {a.  ».  44),  II  wonid  appear,  lh«n?foro,  llist 
initDC<JiiiCi>ly  afti't  Ilia  vnciigH;  frvm  I>uuiiu>cu«  and  hin  Citrl  vUit  lo  Jcru- 
Ittlcm.  wlifn  li*!  nfM  with  Peler  for  a  forlniglil  ((Jul.  I.  18),  hi.!  sjjciu 
pevcml  yratu  \o  Apoirtcliii  wort  in  Citicia  and  Urnti,  ninkiiiK  Tiimn*  (h« 
oeniif  of  operationa.  In  iliU  Itucrvnl.  iiTObflhly,  occtirrwl  luuM  of  dig 
niffi-nniir*  aitutioiivU  In  3  CVir.  li.  2t-'iii—lva  KintT^iagt  hf  Roman 
wtlioritiM,  fivf  by  Jewial,,  and  three  elipwreck*  See  Kowiwn'a  £/< 
^  Si.  nw.  u.  66o. 

»  Aou  xOi.  ft-13.    SMHovmanU  Lift  (^  St.  Peud.i.  17^,  m. 
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Attalia,  wh^re  the;-  look  sliii)  dirpctly  for  Autiocli.  This 
•vras  Uic  first  gr«it  innirsion  of  t]ie  Apwtle  into  the  do- 
main of  Iieatlieuisiu,  and  occupied,  it  would  stntui,  several 
yean.  It  was  fbllowi'd  v«ry  tMHin  [x.  d.  52)  by  his  visit 
to  Jcruaulcm,  to  attend  (he  Ajjoslolic  ConfcrerKJc  (Actn 
XV.;  Gal.  it.  1J.  la  bis  aecoud  missionary  journey  (a.  d. 
52) — wlien  he  was  accompanied  by  Silas,  and  joincil  by 
Tiniodiy  at  Lystra — having  revisited  liis converts  in  eastern 
Asia  Jliiior,  be  passed  through  Galntia  and  Phrygin,  still 
engagtnl  in  founding  oharrrbo,  aad  with  tbo  de^gn,  first 
of  advancing  tlirotigli  Myaia  to  the  sea-€oast,  and  then, 
when  be  was  moved  to  give  np  tliis  plan,  of  travelliag 
northward  into  Bitliynia.  Prcveated,  likewise,  by  an  id- 
wani  monition  from  carrying  out  this  intention,  lie  cnmo 
to  Trofld.  Tbcre,  as  the  effect  of  a  vision,  he  resolved  to 
crossover  to  iiuro|>e.  Touching  at  Samotiirace,  he  landed 
at  Neapolis,  Proccoding  tlionce  to  Fhilippi,  he  planted 
a  Cliurclt  vrliich  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  bim,  and  to 
which  he  mus  aflerwarda  tenderly  atlaehed.  Following 
the  course  of  the  great  Roman  road  which  connected  the 
north  of  the  JE<^fra.n  with  tlic  capital  of  the  Empire,  he 
passed  througli  Amphipolis  aud  Apoltoula  to  Thcssalonica, 
the  most  important  city  in  Macedonia,  the  metropnlia  of 
the  Province,  and  a  place  which  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
both  from  its  maritime  commerce  and  its  trade  with  the 
interior.  Afler  tartying  there  for  a  while,  he  was  driveo, 
vith  Silas,  to  leave  the  town,  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Jews.  Favorably  received  at  Berea  by  both  Jews 
and  Grccki*,  he  was,  also,  compelled  by  disturbances  ex- 
cited through  Jewish  eiaisaarica  from  Theasalonica,  to  da- 
pert  from  tlrnt  place.  Wc  uest  find  bim  at  Athens,  ■ 
city  whoM  chief  treasure  was  now  the  rccolloction  of  its 
former  glories ;  which  had  aufTcrcd  from  the  vongeaneo 
of  Sulla;  whose  walls  were  now  leveled  to  the  ground,  but 
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wliinh  was  still  renawnetl  as  a  seat  of  art,  lettcm,  and  pliil- 
os»j>hy,  drawing  pupilit  of  dbtitictioti  from  Kome  itself. 
The  iutelleotual  vivacity  and  rcetlcsti  curiosity  of  its  iteople 
arc  pictured  in  the  tiurnttivc   hy  Luke  of  ibe  Apostle's 
visit.     It  was  at  Corinth,  which  he  reached  a,  d.  o3,  I'lat 
Paul  eojourried  for  the   longest  time.     Here  occurred   his 
interview  with  the  Proconaul  Gallic,  the   brother  of  the 
pliil(»o])lier  Scnecu.    From  Corinth  were  written,  it  is  pro- 
bable, his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonian   coiivorts,  the 
one  oot  lung  after  the  other,  aud  the  first  not  many  months 
afler  his  stay  in  ThessaEonica.     Corinth  had  liccn   raided 
from  ltd  ruios  by  tlie  magnanimity  and  wi^idom  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  Achaia.     Its  unrivalled 
advantages  of  siluatioti,  between  two  seas,  had  rapidly  biiiEt 
up  its  fortunes,  so  that  it  vra»  now  a  rich  and  populous, 
u  well  aa  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  eity.     The   ohurcli 
which  wa»  foundecl    here   consistetl    mainly  of    Gentiles. 
At  Corinth,  Paul  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  Imlf 
From  the  Isthniut  he  sailed  to  Ephosu^i;  but  making  only 
a  hripf  stny  there,  he  reeunicil  his  voyage,  and  rcturne*!  to 
Antioeh  by  way  of  Clajiiarca  ami  Jeruealera.     Soon  after  (a. 
n.  55),  he  entered  on  his  tliird  great  miseiouary  journey. 
Taking  the  west\vard  route,  by  land  fnira  Antioeh,  he  tm- 
versod  Asia  Minor,  £"'"5  over  "all  the  country  of  Galalin 
and   Phrygia,"  and,  proeeeding  thence  to  Pphesiis,  began 
his  residence  there,  which  was  protractinl,  with  ooca^ionHl 
absences,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  (a.  d.  56-58).     Under 
the  au8pict.s  of    Augusliis,   Ephesng    had    risen  from    its 
decline,  liad    btKMime  a  great   oomraeriaal    mart,  jutrallrl 
in  importance  with  Corinth,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
provlncx!  of  A»ia,  a    pri>vinee   that  was  said    to    include 
within  its  limits  not  \<*i  than  live  hundred  cities.     It  vaft 
from  EpheKiui,  pn)bat>Iy,  that  he  wrote  the  Kpistle  to  llie 
Giilatians,  and  the  Firat  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  while 
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in  Macedonia,  after  he  had  lefl  Kphesn?,  he  probably  wrot^ 
from  Philip|ii,  t!ie  Secund  EpLstle  to  the  same  Chui-ufa. 
After  jo  unioying  as  far  lo  the  West,  perhaps,  as  the  borders 
of  lilyricntn,  he  came  down  into  Greact-,  and  rcmuined 
with  the  churehca  tliore  tliree  moiitlia.  There  he  indited 
Ills  Epistle  to  the  Ilomans.  Passing  through  Macedonln,  luj 
sailed  from  PItiiipjti,  and  tout^hiiig  fintt  at  Troas,  and  then 
at  Miletus,  where  he  bade  farewell  to  the  eldera  of  the 
Church  of  Kpliesus,  vrliteli  had  been  to  him  the  centre  of 
prolongcti  labors  ami  anliioiin  eotiflitrts,  he  pursued  Ids 
voyage  to  Cie-area,  and  readied  Jeruaakra  A.  D.  &9. 
Kcscued  froiQ  the  mob  of  Jewish  malignants,  the  Apostle 
remained  for  two  years  in  thccnstotly  of  the  Roman  procu- 
rators at  C'jiKavea  (a.  d.  59-Gl),  when  his  appeal  to  Cieaar 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  long  cberitihcd  intention  "to  tee 
Kome,"  and  to  boar  witness  to  the  Gospel  in  the  imperial 
city  itself.  After  suffering  shipwrecU  on  the  coast  of  Malta, 
he  hiiultsl  at  Puleoll,  where  there  were  brcthccu  to  greet 
him;  and  at  Appii  Koruni.and  then  at  the  Tliree  Taverns, 
he  waa  met  by  deputation >*  of  Clirijitian  disoi]>les  fi'om  Romc^ 
wFio  liail  dtnibtUL-is  \iet'n  informed  from  PtiteoU  of  Ids  ap- 
proaeh.  The  Chureh  at  Rome  had  grown  up,  jwrtly,  it  t« 
prolmble.  as  iho  rennll  of  kliops  of  converts  of  his  own,  and 
partly  by  othw  sigeneiea.  His  Epistle,  written  three  years 
before,  indiento^  that  it  eonsisted  partly  of  heathei]  converts, 
and  [mrtly  of  Jewl^ih  ChriKtians.  His  Epistles  whioh  wore 
written  during  this  [leriod  of  imprisonment,  dhow  that  n 
•Itidai/ing  fnetion  was  not  wanting  to  cavil  at  his  teach- 
ing, and  diepuragc  liiii  authority.'  Yet  it  appears  lluit 
the  Roman  Churcli  as  a  body  regar^lwl  him  with  loyn! 
sympathy.  Tlint  ehim-h,  gathered  mostly  fmm  the  ob- 
Bcare  ranks  of  Boeiety,  »  majority  of  itu  memliers  Iwing, 
also,    it  ia   probable,  Greeks,    was   no   doubt   numcroua. 

'  Bcc  above,  p-  i92. 
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A  portion  of  the  catacomlis,  fche  carlkst  Christlati  burial- 
places,  are  knnivn  hy  their  atrumire  and  style  nf  doc- 
orutiuii  to  bfluiig  to  the  finit  century.  A  passage  of 
doubtful  ini[>ort  in  Suctoiiiiig  ntlvcrbi  to  tuniuUa  among 
the  Jcwn,  in  whicli  "Clirialus"  was  llio  ringleader.'  If 
there  is  reosoD  to  think  lliat  tliia  l)  a  confused  report  of 
disturbances  among  Uic  Jews  pertaining  to  ClirlsUis,  or  the 
M<»siuli,  we  still  cannot  be  sure  tbat  the  iianje  and  claims 
of  Jesua  w«re  iuvoLved  in  these  disputes.  Jlut  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitu?),  whom  tlicre  is  no  HufGcJcnt  rcoaun  for 
charging  with  a  niistaltc  here,  proves  that  in  the  year  64, 
when  the  NcroniAii  persecution  broke  out,  the  Christians 
formed  a  large  body. 

The  studied  reserve  of  the  Jcwiah  elders  whom  Paul 
called  to  an  interview  with  him  sooo  after  hiij  arrival,  or, 
what  Lt  Ics  likely,  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  sect  that 
had  sprung  up  among  (heir  numerous  cuuntrymeu  in  tho 
inid&tof  the  vast  city,  explains  the  tone  whieh  they  aseumod 
(Act*  xxviii.  21,  22).  It  is  not  impossible  that  among  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  early  days  of  the  Homan  Church 
there  was,  here  and  there,  au  individual  of  rank.  Pompo- 
nia  Gnceina,  n  lady  of  di9tin(!lion  whose  story  is  told  by 
Tacltiw,*  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  bocn  one  of 
those  chained  (a.  i>.  .'37}  M'ithcnibnirang  "a  fnn-ign  supersti- 
tion,"— a  charge  wliith  implied  the  attandonment  of  the  oa* 
tional  worsliip.  She^vaa  Irii'd,  aocordiujf  to  custom,  by  her 
husband,  Plautiua,  in  the  proionfte  of  ber  kindred,  and  was 
acquitted.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  apparently  in  Borrow, 
and  wearing  "  no  habit  but  tbat  of  mourning."  This  was 
nttributod  to  grief  for  tho  fntc  of  Julia,  tho  daughter  of 
Drnsus,  who  wna  put  to  dfuith  by  McHsisUna  fourtpcn  ynnrs 
before  the  ae(>usation  was  brought.  But  thJa  alone  would 
not  atwount  for  the  charge  of  furBaUing  the  Rt^imnn  religion ; 

'  Cl&udiu^  zxr.  '  AnatJ-  xVd.  S&. 
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and  Uie  sappoKitmn  ttmt  she  vras  a  Chrtsttan,  and  tlmt  lier 
mode  of  life  grew  oul;  of  her  religious  faltli,  In  certainly 
quite  probable. 

For  two  yt-ars  (a.  d.  62-64)  the  A|HHitIe  rftmiiinpd  niid(?r 
tlie  surveillance  of  ilie  Prmtoriaii  Giinrtl.  Tliough  his 
wrist  was  bound  hjr  a  coupling  c-liaiii  to  ihc  wrist  of  the 
eoldier  who  wm  put  with  liini  lo  prevent  bin  pscnpe,  he 
wan  yet  pcnniued  to  <lwell  in  his  own  hired  rooms,  to  ro- 
oeive  all  who  ivbthcd  to  ikc  liiiu,  and  to  prosecute  his 
Apoauilic  work.  Among  the  Pneloriaii  rcgidieiits,  from 
vhich  his  guanU,  who  of  ctjiirse  relievetl  one  another, 
•were  drawn,  and  among  the  "  raenibcrs  of  t'lcsar's  house- 
hold," be  won  tonvcrta  to  the  Christian  fnith.  The 
*'liouachold  of  Cicear"  emlirawd  the  numerous  alavcs 
and  freednien,  among  whnni  were  many  Jews,  as  well 
ss  Gn-ekn,  who  were  attuclifd  to  the  imperial  iaiaily.' 
The  expreasion  does  nnt  imply,  therefore,  that  these  oou- 
verLs  were  persons  of  dit^tinccinn,  althougli  eraploynient  in 
the  domestic  service  of  tlio  em|H;ror,  even  in  a  menial  capa- 
city, might,  confer  privileges  that  would  be  pnned.  Several 
Jlonian  men  and  women  of  high  rank  have  bc;cn  enrolled, 
on  luiiunieicnL  grounds,  among  the  early  believers  in  Chria- 
iianit^.  Uut,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  two  Dumoa 
appear,  which  arc  known  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  among 
them.  Fiavius  rieraenN,  a  tiousiii  of  Dumitian,  and  a 
former  consul,  and  hia  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  were  aceuwd 
of  being  Christians.*  He  woa  put  to  death,  and  his  wife 
was  banished.  There  is  even  rawon  to  conclude  that  one 
of  the  early  Christian  burial  plaoee,  the  "  oemetwy  of 
Domitilla,''  the  site  of  which  bus  rcccutljr  boon  discovered, 

»  See  Friwlliioder,  I.  75-138  (iHi  td.) ;   UcUtfiwl,  Piilippian*,  p.  169 

•♦q-  „  ... 

*  f^iiHrtnin*.  Thmilinn.  xv.,  TAtta  Cm«.,  IxrH.  H.  EiMcbiiM.  ff.  B-,  Ul. 
20.  e(.  Lonlnsr,  TaUmtmi/  vf  Awu^  tfmlhnu,  cixvn.  Ui.,  C  VOL  It.. 
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was  on  groQQd  granted  by  thin  lady  to  her  fellow  he 
lievere.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Paul's  preaohing, 
evea  under  the  disadvontt^cs  that  belonged  to  his  situa- 
tion as  a  captive,  was  attended  with  marked  succeot.  His 
care  for  all  his  churches  was  not  intermitted.  At  Roino, 
in  this  period,  were  written  llie  EptfttlcH  to  the  EphGi^ians, 
to  the  Colo9»iaQa>  to  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon. 
Of  what  followed  this  period  in  the  life  of  Paul,  we  liave 
no  knowledge.  Luke's  narrative  implies,  that  at  tlie  expi- 
ration of  two  years  some  event  of  an  important  chamc- 
ter  occurred.  The  Pastoral  Epistles — 1st  and  2d  Timutliy, 
and  Titus — imply  a  release  from  the  firat  iroprinonment. 
A  second  imprieoumeat  terminated  in  his  martyrdom  at 
Home,  in  the  year  67  or  6S.  It  ha^  been  tiioiight  that  io 
the  interval  between  the  two  imprisonments,  he  not  only 
visited  Macedonia,  and  twice  visited  Asia  Minor,  but  also 
made  a  journey  to  S]>ftin.  For  the  tact  of  a  journey  to 
Spain,  the  proof  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  expression  of  a 
•wish  or  purpose  on  his  part  to  go  there,  coupled  with  a 
passage  of  Clement  of  Rome  where  the  Apostle  is  described 
as  having  carried  the  Gospel  to  tlie  bounds  of  the  West.* 

The  world-wide  activity  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  extending 
through  a  pericxl  of  thirty  yean;,  b^inning  at  a  time  when 

McriTale,  ffuilori/  n/  the  Ronuiiu.  vu.  12S,  Lighlfool,  Phiiippiana,  p.  22, 
Tb.eclmr(^  a(  "XiittAsm"  agnimt  Clcraeitt,  united  with  that«f  living 
■ccording  lo  JcviMb  cu^tuuM,  (irorvo  liira  tu  Imve  bvea  &  CUriKiuL 
SuvtoniuK  c-jlIU  dim  n  man  nf  "conlcmfilible  iDdolenoe"  IcontointimiinM 
inerlbe).  Ch&r)^  <,(  tEiis  sort  were  often  made  Kgainst  Cliruluso,  owing 
to  their  panial  wittulntml  {mm  soc.ml  tuiil  tiiiliHc  life. 

'  Fnr  an  ncimiml  or  llic  investlgatioTis  of  Ae  Ram,  on  ihJs  point,  m« 
LightfoO't,  OemcTit:  an  Appctidit.  «tc..  p.  257  scq- 

'  Epint  nd.  Cor.,  c.  H  (M  ri  ripjia  r^  Sivuc).  Thechoiniii  b^ 
tweeo  the  Kuppwilinn  that  Clement  piiU  hlmaclf  in  (bo  plM«  of  hit 
reader*,  and  ruftni  (rhrrtoricnllr)  to  Bomt,  ani  ilie  refer«ite  lo  Spnin. 
Dr.  14gh  tfoot  adopla  the  iMUir  Inti^riimtJittan,  in  liis  «d.of  CI«meRt,  pp^  5.6. 


he  was  in  the  full  vi^or  of  life,  aiul  not  terminating  until  he 
haxl  become  "  Paul  the  i^ed,"  was  the  prime  means  of  es- 
tablishing tlie  Christian  religion  in  Europe,  not  to  speak 
of  the  cflbut  uf  hilt  untiring  labors  in  tlie  whole  region  be- 
tween the  Syrian  capital  ami  the  ooaat  of  the  ^gean. 

Being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  Baficrcd  death,  in  nil  proba- 
bility, by  decapitation ;  and  the  oentenoc  was  ciecutcJ,  it 
is  likely,  outride  of  the  gat«  upon  tho  road  leading  to 
Ostia.  The  Apostle  was  ready  to  die;  for  wbat  Ciecro 
says  of  Cnwar  was  true,  in  a  tar  higher  sense  of  the  tortus, 
of  Paul:  his  soul  glowed  with  the  desire  of  immortality — 
"semper  i lumortal ilatia  amore  fla»ravit-"' 

The  Xflmiiian  por-secutJon  makes  an  epoch  in  the  early 
history  of  tlie  progress  of  ChriHtianity.  Agrippina,  the  mo- 
ther of  Nero,  became,  after  tho  death  of  hor  first  hiiHband, 
tho  wife  nf  Cltiiidia';.  Bent  npoii  gaining  power  for  her- 
self and  for  her  son,  and  having  no  scruple  nn  to  the  means, 
«!iB  availed  lieriwlf  of  the  help  of  Loc-usta,  a  profeastonal 
poisoner,  and  of  Xcnophon,  the  phyaiesaQ  of  the  Emperor, 
(u  destroy  him  by  poisons  mixe<l  in  a  di-ih  nf  ninshrooma, 
whieh  he  ate  at  tho  tahlc,  when  she  was  present.'  The 
preiKiraliouB  had  been  bo  made  tliat  Nero,  then  at  the  ago 
of  seventeen  (a.  D.  54),  was  saluieKl  lu;  Einiw^rur  bv  the 
Prietorian  guards,  to  whom  he  was  presented  by  Burrus, 
their  loader,  and  by  die  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlm 
younger  Bnttjiiileiifi,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  a  former  wife. 
With  suidi  a  luotlier  as  Nero  had,  and  onnsidering  the  ener- 
vating luxury  and  moral  [wllulion  in  which  he  wns  ini- 
merwsl  from  cjirly  <'hildhfK¥i,  it  is  proljable  that  his  tntor, 
the  Philosoplier  Serii'«i,  who  know  how  in  his  own  conduet 
to  alxite  ftoiricthini;  fr<nii  tlic  rigor  of  the  Stoic  precepts,  did 
what  was  prartlcable  to  be  done  to  curb  the  sensual  and 
cruel  n«i«re  of  his  pupil.  Curtain  il  is  that  as  long  as  liis 
'  Pro  MiirpcllQ,  ix.  '  T~-il.is  AmuU.,  xii.  68,  67. 
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influ^eiioo  an<]  tliat  of  Burriw  were  ppetiominaiit,  Nopo  ab- 
Ktained  from  ihom  excesses  of  violence  aitJ  folly  whiph  hav« 
rendered  lus  niime  infaiiiotiM.  The  firet  five  ^ears  of  his 
reign — "tlie  qiiinqueuuiuiu" — were,  aa  a  whole,  honora- 
bly diittinguiatied  from  the  eight  or  nine  years  that  followei). 
When,  in  the  early  clays  of  his  power,  the  warrant  for  ihe 
exeL'Utiuci  of  a  criminal  wh.s  hroiight  to  liiiu  to  sign,  he  re- 
gretted that  he  haJ  e\'er  learned  to  wrile,  so  averse  did  he 
profusa  to  he  to  the  shedding  of  blood.'  Hia  goanlians 
adroitly  contriveil  to  keep  Agrippina  back  from  ariually 
sliarlng  in  the  ioiperiul  honoraaiid  adiaiiiistration,  to  which 
she  arrogantly  afipireil.  lie  wan  Iwtrothed  to  Octavia,  hia 
half-sister,  but  he  uuiile  Atite,  a  Greek  fref^i-woinun,  hi» 
miBtreas;  and  he  was  indulged  in  this  matter  byiSoneca  and 
liiirru?,  partly  as  a  means  of  a)uiitcracting  the  pernicious 
iiiSuenceof  his  mother.  The  first  great  crime  of  Nero  was 
the  munlcr  of  the  innocent  Itrittuiiiciut,  vrhom  he  dreaded 
as  onf  whom  his  enemies,  and  possibly  his  mother,  might 
bring  forward  an  a  Hval,  and  make  the  instrument  of  sup- 
planting him.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  one  nf 
his  aaiusemeats  was  to  roam  the  streets  at  night,  with  buoo 
companions,  disguised,  like  himself,  and  to  engage  to  fraya 
with  shop-keepers  by  endeavoring  to  snatch  their  goodis. 
Montanus,  a  Senator,  who,  not  knowing  his  rank,  fltrnck 
him  in  one  of  these  excursions,  and  then  recognijjod  him, 
was  ordered  to  kill  himself."  Wlieu  he  bemme  enamored 
of  a  woman  famoa^*  for  her  beauty,  Poppjcn  Subina,  her 
husband,  Otho,  waa  scot  away  to  the  government  of  Losi- 
taiiia.  False aMUsfttions of  unfaithluliioss  were  madea  pre- 
text for  putting  Octavia  to  death  (a.d.  62).  Popptea  be- 
came Nero's  wife,  hut  xhe,  bKi,  wau  deHtinwl  to  itcrish  from 
the  efTt-ct  of  a  brutal  kick  of  her  husband  when  she  was 
with  eliild  (a.  D.  (i.*)).     Before  ibid  lime,  Agrippiita,  after 

'  Suptoniu^  Hftra,  X.  '  Tnoitiw^  /Iiim/.,  xuI.  25. 
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various  unsuccessful  efforts  ha«i  Ijwn  made  to  destroy  her, 
which  were  foileJ  by  lier  vigilanoe,  was  despatched  by  the 
command  of  hcP  «on  (a.  n.  5!)).  This  was  prior  to  Psiiil's 
first  arrivffll  m  Rome.  Burrus,  who  was  tiien  util!  in  jk)W(>p, 
ivas  another  vk-timof  Nero's  unbridle<l  cruelly  and  joa lousy. 
Seneon,  at  a  Inter  daVj  receive*!  the  missive  to  die,  which 
tlio  tyniut  fto  oftsn  seiU  to  tliiwo  of  whom  ho  would  be  rid, 
and  wliieh  the  PhilivMi|iher  olieyed  by  o|X!ning  his  vdns,  ao- 
copiling  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  time.  His  age  com- 
pellpd  him  to  luxwlerate  the  shiggisli  flow  of  his  blood  by  a 
wnrtn  batli.  Nero  from  childhotKi  munifeiiitf-d  a  passion  fi)r 
gii»ging,and  for  playingupon  musical  instnimcnts.  n:id  he 
been  bom  lu  an  hiferior  staliuii,  he  wou)<I  have  a(T[iiired  a 
moderate  repute  as  an  artist.  Nothing  delighted  him  so 
much  as  the  applause  so  easily  won  for  his  nmsifal  perform- 
anocs;  and  the  care  and  culture  of  his  uuturalty  husky 
voice  wns  in  his  eyes  a  matter  <if  greater  moment  than  tho 
RKwt  serionst  aBairs  of  state.  His  i-agemcs*  to  figure  as  a 
charioteer  le<l  him,  early  in  his  reign,  to  eonstruct  u  circu* 
in  his  own  gardens  in  the  Vatioti,  where  he  could  displny 
his  sltill  as  a  coachman  to  a  throng  of  invited  sjiectatora. 
At  length  he  ranic  fnnvard  nn  the  stage,  in  his  own  pahice, 
as  nn  aetor  ill  tlio  new  f«itivul  which  he  eslabliehcil  under 
the  name  of  the  Jiivennlia,  This  was  tho  ]»relude  to  his 
appea^antx^  in  ihi;  theatre  bifon:  the  populaer,  lyre  in  hand, 
to  eompete  for  their  applause.  Senators  of  higliost  rank, 
and  nuitrons  of  noble  descent,  were  induced,  by  liis  exam- 
ple and  onmmands,  to  appear  in  public  as  dancers  and 
play-aotors.  The  theatre  and  cireiia  more  and  more  en- 
grossed his  attention.  He  squandered  the  treasures  that 
were  gathered  from  the  provinces,  in  cxjiensivc  shown  of 
this  sort,  ami  made  in  connection  with  them  the  most  pro- 
fiisc  distribution  of  presents. 

Oa  the  19th  of  July,  A.  D.  64,  the  great  fire  brok«  out 
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at  Rome,  which  gave  oocnsioti  for  the  prrseculion  of  the 
Christiana.  It  began  in  the  neighhorhcxx)  of  the  Circus, 
between  the  Pnlatine  and  Ctelian  hilU,  and  after  racing  for 
six  clays,  it  hurst  forth  anew  in  a  qiiiirter  wh^ch  had  psraiied 
the  first  conflagration,  and  then  spread  wilU  anabatod  fur/ 
for  tiiree  days  longer.  Not  less  than  one-tliird  of  the  city 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Some  of  the  most  ven«rahlc  historic 
monumenta,  temples  and  shnncs  of  the  divinities,  and  count- 
K-ss  precious  works  of  art,  wercswe[it  awaj-  hy  thciorrciitof 
fhinie.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  multitudes  of  survivors 
were  rendered  hotiseleasand  dcstitnte  nfcvery  thing.  When 
the  fire  began,  Nero  was  at  AntJum.  When  his  own  palace 
was  tlireatened,  he  came  to  ihc  city,  and  shoiiVC<l  energy 
and  zeid  in  providing  places  of  temporary  refuge  for  the 
people  whose  dwellings  >vere  cousumed.  Nero  was  liiiueclf 
Bu.s{>edxHl  of  having  »ct  the  city  on  6re.  The  atory  was 
started  that  from  the  towers  of  his  villa  he  sang  from 
Ilomer,  to  the  aeoomimninient  of  his  own  lyre,  "  the  Sock 
of  Troy."  The  confiagrutioii  hud  broken  out,  in  ttio 
seixind  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden.s  of  Ins  crea- 
ture, Tigcllinus.  It  was  thought  that  ibi;  Eaiperor  ^-ished 
to  rebuild  the  city  in  a  nobler  style,  and  even  to  call  it 
by  bia  own  name;  and,  especially  as  religious  edifices  could 
not  be  demolished  without  sacrilege,  that  lit  resorted  to 
thia  method  of  clearing  the  ground  for  hia  new  croctiona. 
The  subsequent  extension  of  his  own  manj^ion,  the  Golden 
Palace,  furnishetl  on  additional  ground  for  giving  crwlonoa 
to  th«  ohat^.  It  is  given  as  a  fact  by  Suctonias,  and 
mentioned  more  cautioiL«ily  by  Tacitus  aa  a  popular  iK'lief. 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  discrwiited  by  modern 
writers.'  Of  ibis  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  tliat  an  anxiety 
to  repel  the  imputation  of  being  the  autlior  of  all  thia 

'  Sm  iK(-  argumeiilii  of  !!<  Schilkri  OtteK.  </■  r9m.  Kai*tmidt*  xtlw 
<L  Rtgierung  d-  Nero,  p,  -i'A'l  9n\. 
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devastation  watt  what  led  to  Xero's  persecution  of  the 
ChpiBtians,  on  whom  he  sought  to  roll  ttic  ImrJen  of  guilt 
whkh  might  otherwise  rest  on  himself.     Tacitus  says: — 

"  Itiil  ii(*l  all  (lie  raliof  llial  coiili  coia«  froia  man,  uur  llie  boiinlic* 
odhv  Prince,  nor  lh«  ntoaemenLi  ulTea-J  li>  ilic  gixi\  mlicved  Npro  Imia 
llio  infamy  v(  helng  hel'\^V^ii  lo  hnirc  ordortNl  ihe  <«nflii);;rution.  Thvrv- 
furc,  in  onler  to  Mippn.'vn  the  riiniDr,  he  fulni^ly  clinreciil  willi  ibe  gnilT 
(aulMlidit  tea*),  und  |miiiMli«Ki  with  ilie  uosi  exi|uiiiiu?  liirliinM,  lhc«9 
pcrauUA  who,  li«l<.*<]  for  lli-oir  crimes,  vtre  coiuniocilr  Clllll^]  CbrUl- 
iAiw.  Tlic  founder  of  tlini  name,  liad  been  |iu1  u>  dmtli  \>y  the  Pn> 
ciiratrtf,  I>«ntiii!i  Pilato,  in  ihe  reign  of  Tilieriiw;  bitt  the  pemicinitu 
iiii]H^rritiiiun.  n:i)reiB<.>d  for  »  tim«,  brokv  out  again,  not  only  llinniKli 
JtiJoa,  llio  *ouroe  of  ihinciril,  but  in  [lin  oit.v  [of  Rome]  iteelf,  wliithttr 
nil  lhiii]:{i  vi!e  nnil  riliutiic-rul  flo<*  frt-m  nil  i|mtrtcni,  iind  nro  cnci>iir>i);i-J_ 
Awurdingly,  flr>l,  ilitwe  were  m-ln.'d  wlio  ecmfei«»e(l  [ibal  llu-j'  wm-  niri»- 
liniu) ;  neii,  on  (lirir  Inforiiiitiiun  a  viist  multilude  wero  conmied,  not 
so  miKli  on  tli«  chnnrcofmukin;;  tlie  wmQiiKralioa,  u  uf  haling  ihc  Im- 
iTian  race  [odio  IiuiduhI  gcncri"!  And  in  thelt  dL-rnhx  ihey  wei*  made 
Iht-  »ubj6fW  of  apftrt.  for  tlifiV  wtru  covcrtti  wilh  iho  hiilns  of  wild  1>c»>>Ik, 
nnd  norrii.nl  lo  dculli  tiy  <luip>  "r  nuilvd  Ui  t.Ti(mi»,  ur  wl  iiru  In.  nnd 
whc-niluy  dudiocd,  were  burned  to  serve  for  uuciumal  liglin.  Niro 
liail  ulTi.Twi  111*  own  gnnk-na  for  Uiii  eihibiti'in,  iin-l  uW  exIiibllcJ  ■ 
garae  of  tli«  r-ircu<t,  nitm^tituei  uiini^linx  111  the  crowil  in  ilir  drew  of  a 
chflriMoer,  latd  anmctimrti  stindin.g'  In  hi"  chirlot.  Whonpc  a  fi-eVing  of 
vtinipiLM^on  nruic  tuwnrdn  llit!  nufierum,  though  guilty,  btsuiuiiu  ihcj 
rdpiumI  nol  to  he  ea\  aS  for  111*  public  good,  bul  wi  vicUmit  to  the  leTX>' 
cily  c-f  ooD  luan,"  ' 

That  Tacitus  was  not  mistaken  as  i^  the  cla-ta  of  persons 
wlio  were  thus  torraentcd  for  the  uitiusfiueiit  of  the  jHipii- 
Ince,  that  they  vere  Chrietinns  ami  not  Jews,  cannot  rt-a- 
souably  h«  doiibtoil. '  He  was  wt-Il  m-quulntci)  wtlh  llic 
Ubtiitctioi)  between  Chri^tiium  and  Jevv.s,  and  hi»  luiigitHgc 
is  explicit.  Suetonius,  also,  tclU  m  that  the  Christinns  wor« 
pereecutetl  by  Nero.'    It  may  seem  singular  that  Chris- 

'  AniuiL,  IT.  41. 

*  [t  in  qumUimod,  wtUiaiU  milBrient  reunn.  by  Gibbon,  Ch  xri, 

*  Scrft,  id.     A(lli>cti  rapplicii«  ChriMlinni,  genna  hominnm,  mipcrui 
lionia  now  M  nMleficm 
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tiaiis,  io  distinotion  from  Jews,  should  liitv-e  been  singled 
out  by  Nero  wlicn  he  look^  about  for  oUJrats  on  wlii<:li  to 
divert  tlwj  wrath  of  the  people,  sinoc  the  Jcsrs  wore  far 
more  namcrous  and  t^qunlly  odioua.  This  consideration 
has  led  to  the  conjcct-urc  thnt  it  was  the  Jews  who  made 
the  fulse  acvus^atioo  ai^iitut  the  Christian?,  either  to  save 
themselves  from  being  the  vietinisof  the  fjopuhirvengoniioe, 
or  merely  out  of  animoaily  s^inst  the  Hect  which  tliey  de- 
tested.'  Tho  orientals  dwelt  in  largo  numbers  in  the 
quarter  where  the  fire  broke  nut,  and  .tui^pieion  might  easily 
light  upon  tliera.  But  tlie  cunjwttire  wliicli  altriljiiles  tho 
destruction  of  the  Christians  to  false  infornintioR  emanating 
from  the  .T«ws  rests  ujmmi  no  positive  evidence.  The  Chris- 
tians had  become  iiumorous  enough,  as  the  language  of 
Tacitus  implies,  even  if  there  lie  some  eioggeralion  in  the 
*i(igeu5  multifudo,"  to  draw  to  tlifmselve!*  the  atLi»iition 
of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  epithets  of  reprobation 
which  the  Roman  histnrlanj*  attoehed  to  the  innooent  suf- 
ferers are  aooounted  for  by  the  feeling  witli  which  they 
would  naturally  reganl  a  sect  that  pnid  no  homage  to  the 
Itoman  divinities,  and  renoiinetd  ev»?ry  uiitional  fiiith. — 
a  sect  compot^i  too,  for  tJia  ninet  part,  of  foreigners  and 
obscure  pen-wns.  But  the  terms  employed  hv  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  suggest  that  the  common  charge*  which  were 
brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Cliriiitians,  of  im- 
miirality  and  unnuturat  rrimcs,  had  r(!iichwl  ihcir  cjir*  and 
were  credulously  accepted.  Tho  allegeil  mi^ntliropy,  or 
enmity  fo  raiinkind,  which  made  the  people  willing  to  see 
the  ChrLttiaus  anhjeet^-d  to  torment  for  offencws  which  they 
had  not  roaimlLted,  enti^iuted  in  timt  sejiaration  from 
healheu    worship,   and    heathen    vices    and    amusements, 

•  So,  iUriwilc,  //i»fot^  of  Ihf.  /i-Hj-wM,  vi.  222;  Vod  Bvuiuoul.  OwtA. 
d.  Suidt  Horn.,  vul.  i.    Sot,  nlmi,  Kcuui,  L'AnUtAiut,  150  wq.,  SotuJler, 
Ottck.  d.  SfiTO,  p.  436. 
34 
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which  fi>rmel  a  ooDfi|>icaous  aifl  obnoxious  chanctcrutio 
of  the  dbciplex  of  the  new  fiiitli. 

Tbc  pa^  wliicli  W(^  have  tnted  from  Taoitus  lifts  the 
▼eil,  for  a  niomenl,  upon  the  Chnrch  in  thi;  capical.  For 
th(^  flrrt  timfi  Chriirtianitjr  is  smiUea  bv  the  strong  hand  of 
till*  lioman  imperial  power.  Up  to  this  time,  per!«eculina 
hail  liccn  generally  incited  hy  Jews,  in  their  anger  agnint^t 
the  aiMMtIcA  nf  what  they  considered  a  heresy.  Ou  vari- 
ous ootasioiMi,  it  was  the  l^man  authorities  who  intervened 
for  their  protecrtioii,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
Disputes  between  Christiana  and  Jews  had  l)cen  looked 
upon  by  Roman  oIHc-iulH  with  dittdain  as  wrangles  among 
feotioirt  of  die  eanio  religion,'  But  now  the  Christians 
stand  out  as  a  nepfinite  body,  no  longer  protected  by  the 
■^a  which  Romim  feeling  and  Ronuin  policy  extended 
over  the  relijiioo  profcsfle<l  by  a  nation,  and  «xi>o9ed,  from 
tlio  {icculiaritics  of  their  fuilli,  to  a  diiiguat  and  animoetty 
RiKh  u  other  e}f)tcms  of  wnri^hip  could  not  in  an  cqaal 
degree  evoke.  How  far  the  cruelty  of  Nero  led  to  the 
pemociition  of  Christians  iti  th«  pnjvinws,  ifi  a  fontroverted 
point.*  It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Trujan,  that  Christianity  \va£  formally  placed 
andor  the  bun  of  the  law.  The  persecution  of  Domitiiin, 
like  that  of  ^oro,  nmy  bo  considered  at;  springing  from  the 
KlfishncsA  and  pniMinn  of  an  individual,  rather  than  from 
the  settknl  policy  of  the  Suite. 

Tlirre  U  an  allusion  to  the  Neroninn  perRceulion  in  the 
oldiMt  Oiriiittan  writing  aOer  tlie  Apoittlea,  the  Epistle  of 
Ovtncnt  of  Homo  to  the  Cortmiiians,  which  \va»  written, 

'  E.K.,  K«  \ei»  xriii.  17,  sxiii   39.  xxv.  lit.  19. 

*  That  IliU  |wr»Mmtiim  exi«nili>d  la  tlic  provinM*  la  mainuined  bf 
£w»kl,  OntK  J.  VaUta  t^vtl,  vi  fi^w|.  Thw  Wlkf  is  faroni  br  |w 
mg«a  ill  the  ApocalyiH*.  Soe^  abn.  RMian.  AulrrJirui,  p.  1SS  iwq.  Oa 
Ih*  cIlMf  •ido,  MM  II.  8vhill«r,  Onttk,  d.  ran  J&HMrrviHf  iwiio-  d-  B*- 
f%tm»f  d.  iVerv,  p.  43G  an]. 
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tluiirc  ie  good  ruoaoo  to  beliovc,  just  ut  tlie  close  of  Doiiii- 
tiau'a  rcigQ,  a.  D.  96  or  97.  The  "suddeit  and  roju-utcd" 
Dutbreakiiigfl  of  pcrricculion  '  wliicli  the  RDnian  Church 
had  recently  autfered  wh«a  Clement  wrote,  suiUt  the  elm- 
ract«r  of  the  persecution  by  Domitian ;  aud  uther  internal 
p»o&  t«ad  to  confirm  tliis  conclusion."  A.itet  adverting 
to  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Old  Xe^taroent,  Clement 
conies  to  thtjsc  wlio  arc  disoribod  08  very  near,*  belonging, 
he  says,  *'  to  our  generation,"  *  among  whom  ho  singles 
out  the  illufltriouB  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.  With  thc«j 
he  associate*  a  "great  multitude"  of  sufferers?,  contem- 
poraries of  the  ApoHtles.  *  The  plirase  oorresponds  ex- 
actly to  the  "ingcns  multituJo"  of  TaeiJus.  These  ho 
reprtjsents  as  having  endured  varied  tortures.  Women, 
feeble  in  body,  endured  steadfaatly  the  moat  cruel  tor- 
ments, nnd  attnined  to  the  rewards  of  fidelity.  His  lan- 
gu^re  is,  ** Women, iJanaida,  and  Dircae."  Wliat  is  meant 
by  "Damiidfl  aud  Dircffl?"  Diroe,  in  the  myth,  was  tied 
to  a  bull,  and  dragged  about  until  she  waa  kille<I.  Tho 
Danaids,  the  fifty  siHt-nrs,  were  killed  by  Lyiieieus,  together 
with  their  lather,  aud  iu  Hades  were  compelled  to  jvour  un- 
ter  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  The  enaeting  of  mythologi- 
cal Hcenee  in  which  the  players  underwent  the  fate  of  those 
whom  they  personated,  waa  one  of  the  barbarous  entertain- 
ments of  the  amphitheatres.*  That  Christian  women  were 
thus  made  to  enaet  tho  part  of  Diree,  and  of  the  Pnnaids, 
and  that  to  horrible  events  of  this  sort  in  the  Neronian 
jwrseeutloii  Clement   here    refers,   is    one    interpretatiou 

1— aifMlMimrini  liraXUTuiiic-  Clnn.  Epl^t.  i. 

^8«<o  tiie  iu-Kiim«nt«  and  rcfcroaoe)  of  Prof.  Llghtfoot.  7^  EpMv  cf 
Cltmenty  Int,.  p    4 

'radt  tyyiara  yrvufiivai/t  (t.).  *  r^  yrvtit  ^/lini  (v.). 

•C.  ri.  ffpili'  Ti^H. 

*  Iulen»ling  UluMtEliv«  pMWgM  are  g:lT«ii  hj  FnedVkndpr,  ii.  SSfl 
■cq.  (e3.  3). 
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of  the  passage.*  In  this  case  those  who  were  exiiibit- 
pd  as  Dnnaids  may  baViO  been  slain  by  one  who  perftin- 
ated  Lvu«eu8,  or  they  tniiy  have  been  fiircej  lo  un- 
dergo different  forma  of  torture  which  were  described  in 
tlie  iables  of  Tarl^rnii,  until  death  put  an  end  in  their 
agony.  Otlicra,  [lartly  from  the  difficulty  of  cf»noei%'ing 
o{  any  role  to  be  assigned  t^i  the  Djnaidtt,  in  a  parody  rif 
the  myth,  which  couid  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  bloody 
arena,  suppose  an  error  in  tho  text,  iind  would  Icsivo  out 
altogether  the  mythological  allusion.  '  Whit-liever  be  the 
(iorroct  view,  wc  have  in  this  passage  of  Clement,  in  all 
probability,  a  (lintinct  allusion  to  the  terribU^  tragcily  that 
followed  the  great  fire  at  Rome,  and  in  whicii  a  large 
number  of  Christians  were  the  innocent  vii-tims. 

Tlic  thrill  of  horror  which  the  persecution  of  Nero  sent 
throujihout  tho  Chnrch  everywhere,  is  manifest  in  tho 
Apocalypse,  which  was  written  won  aOerwards  In  the 
year  819  a.  v.  c.  (a.  d.  66),  Nero  carried  out  his  deferred 
plan  of  visiting  Greece.  His  grcAt  anibition  was  to  win 
crowns  iu  tho  gamefl,  and  to  figaro  as  an  artist  and  a  char- 
iotccr  in  the  preaenefl  of  the  miiltiliidcs  who  ■would  bo 
drawn  together  to  witne^  lbs  unwonted  spectncle  of  a 
Roman  emperor  in  the  charneter  of  a  RJngorand  plav-actor. 
The  contetibi  of  Olyuipia,  Nenna,  Delphi,  ami  Corinth,  in 
violation  of  the  time-honored  arrangement,  were  all  cele- 
brated during  \m  stay  Jn  the  country.  He  li.tteni>d  with 
rupturv  to  the  shoutB  of  applause  that  greeted  his  perform- 
ances on  the  Kiage,  and  in  the  cluiriot  races.     His  fond- 

'  ThU  U  wioiirM  l)v  Kenan,  VAnUthrU!,  j>  169  »eq.  It  Ji  fuTnrud  by 
HeCde,  Bid-M  ApMbi^  ^.  62,  ii.  2. 

'  So  l.ifchllbot,  Onami,  in  loc;  aluo,  Appendii.  p.  408.  Dr.  Ligblfoot 
WOttld  Mltwtitati?  in  the  l>^xl  (in  Uic  xoam  a( S^i't'itt  Koi  A'/"ioi]  Mivtdrf, 
iraUinoi.  Thiiw  CIciocnl  wixilil  rffir  lo  "  nialroiui,  maidens,  uid  alave- 
girtii,"    M  uitTcring    itidi^ninea  uul   crurlLiu  which  ended  in   their 
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ness  for  the  Grctks,  liowcvtr,  did  not  proveut  liitn  Iram 
riiling  (he  pulilic  anJ  private  edifices  of  their  treaHiirea  of 
art.  On  his  return,  he  etitctrcd  Romu  in  the  nuthiun  of  u 
conqueror,  bearing  the  uliaptels  which  he  ha<l  received 
dtiring  his  toiir  ttirough  Greece.  But  he  hud  not  long  to 
live.  Before  he  cam«  buck  from  Greece,  C.  Julius  Vio- 
dex,  Prefect  in  Farther  Ganl,  proposed  to  Gnllia,  the  old 
Roman  rnmmantlcr  in  Sjiuin,  that  thtiy  shuidd  revolt,  and 
tlmt  Gulba  should  be  made  em|>eror.  The  plot  of  Viadex 
was  discovereii,  and  Vlrginiiie,  the  commander  in  Lower 
Germany,  marched  ngalnst  him.  Virginius  was  ready  to 
join  Viiidex,  but  the  soldiers  of  Vii^inius  attacked  tbo 
troops  of  Vinde-1,  and  the  latter  hastily  destroyed  liimeelf. 
This  gave  Nero  only  a  abort  respite.  Virginias  and  Gatba 
tonspired  t<^clhcr  to  effect  a  revolution.  Soon  it  became 
unsafe  for  Xero  to  remain  in  Kome.  He  fled  at  early 
dawn,  oa  the  9th  of  June,  A.  i>.  68,  to  the  villa  of  his 
'.(Xwdmaa  Phaon,  four  miles  from  the  city.  Thither  he  waa 
ftoon  pursued  by  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  seize  him; 
and  just  as  they  entered  the  house,  he  summoned  courage 
enough,  with  the  aid  of  the  slave  Epaphroditus,  to  slay 
himself  with  a  Bwor<l.  He  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
hi>;  age,  and  his  reign  had  continued  for  n  little  less  than 
fourtisen  ycnrs. 

It  was  while  Nero  was  in  Greixe  that  the  annuunrement 
was  made  to  him  of  a  shameful  disaster  to  the  Roman 
arms  in  .Ttidea.  The  reckhss  tyranny  of  the  last  of  the 
Procurators,  Gessius  Floriis,  bad  at  length  provoked  an 
open  revolt.'  The  governor  of  Syria,  Ce»tia8  Galliu,  led 
an  army  us  far  as  tlie  walln  of  JenD^uIera  (a,  D.  68);  but 
despairing,  with  tbo  fnri'C  under  his  command,  of  reilndng 
tliLs  almost  ini[>rL>guable  city,  he  turned  backward.  At 
Bethlehem  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  Jews 

'  JofKphii*.  SeS.  JuJ.,  11-  ziv-XTiii. 
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with  such  headlong  hmverr,  that  his  defeat  became  a  root, 
nnd  his  wnr  mnt«rial  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  A»««ilai)tis 
to  be  uwd  afterwards  against  their  oppreesore.'  Nero  had 
in  that  region  a  valiant  nticl  cnrnpiiteiit  grnpml  in  the  pcr- 
sou  of  Corbulo  ;  but  liioi,  out  of  jpaltmey  of  Lis  power  and 
influence,  Nero  summoncKl  in  Greece,  and  on  the  arriv»l  of 
this  iMinmander  nt  Ouohreie,  tlio  port  of  Corinth,  be  was 
met  with  n  message  directing  him  to  kill  himself;  a  com- 
mand which  he  at  onue  obe;red.  As  a  leader  of  the  foreeg 
in  Palestine,  Nero  pitched  upon  Ve-pasinit,  a  veteran  gol- 
dier,  and  one  whose  advaiicwl  agt,  it  was  suppuwxl,  was  a 
safeguard  against  schemea  of  ambitiou. 

We  liave  reft-rred  lo  die  transfer  of  the  A[ioHtle  John's 
abode  to  Asia  Minor  m  pretty  nearly  coincident  with  the 
bt^nning  of  the  great  Jewish  War.  The  Apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters,  it  has  alroidy  Lwin  stated,  came  to 
Ilicrapiilis.  At  least  Iwo  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  John 
the  Prtsbytcrand  Ariatloiijare  known  to  have  lived  in  this 
region.  The  referenoes  to  the  elders,  immediate  followers 
of  Christ,  which  are  made  by  Papiaq  and  by  Irenreas,  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Apostles,  driven  from  Judea  l>y  llie 
tumult  that  rageil  there,  remov&I  to  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
Bccomponied  by  a  considerable  number  of  ttieir  fellow- 
diaeiples. 

The  dat«  of  the  Apocalypse  in  capnblo  of  being  almnnt 
exactly  determined.  When  it  was  written,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  still  standing  {xi.  1-14).  It  is.  also,  clear 
that  Christiana  had  endured  bloody  perserution  at  the 
huiida  of  the  heathen  (vi.  9-11,  ef.  vex.  15).  Keferencea 
are  made  to  those  who  had  been  slain  "for  the  word  of 
God  and  for  the  tcwtimony  whiirh  they  held."  In  other 
{wssugcs,  Rome,  which  is  designoled  under  the  name  of 
fiabyloo,  u  in  [^articular  made  the  author  of  aanguioary 

>  JvMpUiia.  BeU.  JtuL.  II.  xiz.  Sl 
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persecution.  Slw  j«  drunk  with  the  h\<wi  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  (xvii.  C):  in  Iter  is  fouud  "tUu  bloo<l  of  [)ro- 
phets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  nil  timt  wero  slutn  upon  earth  " 
(xviii-  'M]:  she  has  ilwtnij'ed  "  hcily  Apottlos  and,  Pro- 
phetH"  {ver.  20).  Tlial  Rom©  ia  meant  by  "  tlie  beast"  13 
indi<!ati!<l  by  the  my»tic  number  (xiii.  IS)  which  signifies 
LatinuK  {AariXuuz).  Thai  tho  jmrscculiuii  describod  is  Ihnt 
uiulfir  Nero  ia  sliown  by  rh.  xvii.  10.  Afttr  eayinj;  tliat 
the  "foexea  headH"  of  tliu  timst  aru  "seven  mouiitniiis" 
— tlie  liilb  ou  which  Roiuo  was  built— ^tbe  S««r  proceeds  ; 
"And  there  are  seven  Itiiigs:  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is, 
and  the  othttr  is  not  yet  come;  and  whcMi  ho  outnet]i,  he 
miiBt  continn«  a  dhort  iij>ace."  The  bixdc  was  written 
under  the  sixth  of  tbe  R^iiitun  Etnjierora,  Tlie  list  of  the 
Kmjierors  is  w*  iidldws :  ^1)  Aiigii'^t»>«,  (2)  Tiberius,  (3) 
Caligula,  (4)  Claudius,  (5)  Nero,  (G)  Galln,  (7)  Ollio,  (8) 
Vlletlins,  (9)  Vesp.isian,  (10)  Titus,  (11)  Domltian.  The 
question  arises,  however,  whether  Galba.  Olho,  and  Vit^d- 
Iiii»  arc  included  In  the  cuuiucratlon  a:t  niad<:  by  the  writer 
of  the  ApocalTjtse,  or  whether  (he  space  filled  by  them  is 
oonKidered  an  iuLerrcgnuin.  Thai  It  might  naturally  be  so 
considered  is  indicated  in  the  language  in  which  thU  in- 
terval i.«!  de«:ril)cd  by  Suetonius.  '  Galba  attained  to 
povitr  in  A.  D.  68,  and  Vespasian  bwame  Kmpcror  to 
A.  D.  69  ;  so  that,  as  Jcnt^atem  was  captured  In  A.  d.  70, 
tho  date  of  the  composition  of  the  A|>ocaly])so  is  ahut 
np  within  narrow  limits, 

U[H)0  Vespasian  was  devolved  the  hard  tu«k  of  <ionqiier- 
ing  the  Jews.  In  the  winter  of  a.  n.  07,  he  gathere<I  his 
army  together  in  Antioch,  while  at  tlie  same  time  Titus 


'  FM|pa«uin,  L  Rflbniliotin  trinm  prbu-ipnm  et  Mode  inocttum  diu  ct 
qaaaiTaguin  liu|)enu.irif<iii>cT-|jil  6nnavitque  tandrm  geiu  PUria.  Con* 
piTC  DtUrtcnlieck.  QCTmft.  JahoKn^  ji.  S3. 
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wa<i  Mint  u>  Alcxuudria  to  briog  from  tbere  two  legioae.* 
Fruin  Antiocli,  Vetipa^iau  led  hU  forces  to  Ptolouuii«,  and 
there  BM-aited  tho  coming  of  Titus.  Scppboria,  ooe  of 
the  most  important  plac^  in  Galilee,  submitted  of  its  own 
aooord,  and  rewivwl  a  Roman  garrison  of  6000  men. 
When  VcBjniaiiin  tx-jpin  tlw  campaign,  his  troops  in  the 
apK"1t*t«  niimbered  60,000.  Josephu*,  tho  liislorian,  who 
had  bwn  cutrnrted  with  the  defence  of  Galiiw,  found  bitn- 
self  unable  to  withstand  the  Komans  in  (he  field,  and  the 
open  country  of  Galilee  was  soon  in  their  [wsws^ion.  Ttte 
Rnmnns  then  laid  siege  to  the  Etroiigly  fortified  city  of 
Jotflpatu,  whoro  Jowphus  conim!Uide<I  in  person.*  After 
B  most  persevering  resistanoe,  in  which  the  sttacking  tbroe 
BulTfr^  8ev*ercty,  tho  plac-c  wna  tnken.  The  iutiabitantSj 
with  the  exception  nC  the  women  and  infniit.s,  were  put  to 
tlie  flwonl.  Tlie  nummeul  stutcnionta  of  JoHephus,  neither 
hero  nor  elftewHerc,  can  l.»e  strit-tly  diipcndcd  on.  He  states 
that  in  the  mptiire  of  ttic  tnvin,  and  in  the  cunfliels  preoe* 
ding  It,  forty  thousand  Jews  pertuhed.  In  most  of  the 
plaees  timt  were  tiken,  always  wbon*  there  was  a  f»tubborn 
resistanoe,  a  general  niiissiurre  fiillnwed,  jQsephu<i  details 
the  remarkable  clronmstniiccs  of  lii»  own  e.sea]>e  from 
death,  and  cxidalns  the  motives  that  led  him  to  join  the 
Romuns  in  the  war  a;raiii!Ht  bis  wmntryiiipn.  Aetmrding  to 
the  iimial  course  of  revolutions,  tho  ^tuuluts  were  getting  the 
management  of  (■very  thing  into  their  own  hartds.  These 
weree(|ually  licwille  tn  the  moderate  party  of  their  own  conn- 
tryiuen,  and  to  tliu  RonianH;  and  the  Jewish  historian  pro- 
femes  to  have  foreseen  that  the  ooiitinnnncc  of  tho  struggle 
coiild  nidy  lead  to  the  ntter  nilo  of  liiB  rmtion.  Ves[)«sian, 
after  giving  his  soldiers  an  inten-al  of  rtwt  at  CVeaarea,  re- 
sumed the  contest.  Tilwriasofjene*!  itn  gntcM  to  TiciLi,  and 
tho  next  great  «iege  was  before  tlie  walls  of  Tarieliea,  which 

>  JoM|)liii»,  U<U.J-ud.  111.  i.  3.      *  Jiwet'liiiM,  BtU.  Jad.Ml.  rli.  39cq. 
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wu  obliged  toyicM.  T!i«  killed,  accordlag  to  J«HcpliiiD, 
vrfire  €500  iu  uinnber ;  and  tlie  straiigers  iu  tlie  rilv^, 
hEving  Ixjeti  sunt  bi  Tiljcrias,  wore  gathered  togetlicr  in 
the  cipciw  there.  Twelve  luiiidred  uf  tJie  old  and  unser- 
victatle  were  ordered  by  Vesjijwiud  to  be  slnin.  Six  thoa- 
satul  «f  the  itiust  mliust  of  iJic  yinith  \vere  sent  lo  Nero,  to 
bo  eiujiluywl  in  digt^tiijj  the  eaiial  whicli  it  \v!w  )]rn|>nMd 
to  niiike  across  the  Isthinii.ii)f'C(>riiith.  Of  the  remainder, 
aiiiouutitig  U>  r30,400,  somo  were  given  to  A^rijijm,  and  liie 
net  were  sold  as  slaves.'  Guiuala  wan  next  attacked. 
The  ttuinatis  at  leiigtii  simeectiecJ  iti  oiiloritig  the  town,  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  fierce  onitet  of  its  detendora  Reco- 
veriiig  froin  this  defeat,  they  raithi>d  iti  a};Min,and  this  time 
were  victorious.  During  this  sif^e,  Mt.  Tnlior,  which  had 
been  fortified,  was  also  inkei)  by  a  forc?e  detauhed  for  (he 
piir|Jose.  In  Giwduila,  John,  one  of  the  many  leaders  of 
tile  faiiulieat  Zealots,  bad  placed  liim»it'lf;  but  an  he  w>n- 
trived  to  willidnnv  with  the  forces  attaolied  to  bis  pemtn, 
tlie  town  «a»  delivert^il  up  with  the  cnti.wnt  of  the  itdiabi- 
tfltitp.  At  the  end  of  the  year  67,  all  Galilee  wiw  suMiied. 
The  (anatieal  or  popidar  party,  the  Zealots,  demanded 
that  the  war  shntild  ht;  under  dilTt^reiit  cimtrol.  They 
got  the  tipper  hand  at  Jerusulein  so  far  as  to  wre»t  the 
hiph-pni?!!tli(»(jd  from  the  hands  of  the  arislornitic  party. 
The  city  wat  tims  tiiro  by  the  strife  of  the  two  riu-ti(iii&,  the 
principal  man  of  the  mmlerate  party  In-iiig  Annnus.  and 
John  of  Gisrhala  Wins  •''«  chief  of  the  m<ire  violent  fac- 
tion. Vesjiasian  saw  ibat  it  would  be  politic  to  let  tlic 
parlies  in  Jerusalem  six-iid  their  energies  in  mutual  con- 
flicL  The  Zealots  rK-inforrrd  ihcnwivos  by  admitting  to 
the  eity  fierce  band»  of  Idnmcans.  The  high-pripst,  Aiia- 
nus,  the  main  reliance  of  the  party  of  onier,  wa-s  alain. 
The  Idimieans  finally  Meparnted  fn>m  the  Zealots,  and  profr- 

'  Jo«].hiu,JJrf/.  J«fl/.,lll.  X.  10. 
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ectited  tlio  Huainess  of  robbery  and  raiirder  on  their  own 
acctiiiitt,  Vtspasmii .  leaving  this  dumustic  striTe  to  go  on 
within  llie  walls  of  Jerusalem,  used  his  forces  in  oonqtier^ 
iiig  Gailara,  and  iifterwards,  ihrougli  one  of  hia  officers, 
Placidus,  tlie  whide  of  Perea.  Later,  he  made  a  victori- 
ous maitrh  througli  Idiiiuea,  and  laid  siege  to  Jericho. 
The  dcjLtii  of  Nero  ant)  the  poIitii»l  events  that  followed  in 
raptd  siiavsaion,  dpliiyol  the  licginning  of  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, (or  whiuli  VtM|)a8itt[i  hail  iirejmred  by  previously 
subjugating,  with  an  enormotis  destruction  of  life,  the  rest 
of  (ho  country.  Another  lender  of  the  Zealots,  Simon,  a 
rival  of  John,  after  ravaging  a  portion  of  Judea,  had  been 
received  into  Jerusalem,  and  now  divided  power  with 
John,  both  being  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other.  A 
third  (action  under  Elcazar,  a  son  of  Simon,  arose;  and  all 
three,  each  having  posseseion  of  a  certain  district  of  the 
city,  were*  in  eonetant  warfare  witli  each  otli^er,  so  that 
JerusaU-io  was  filled  with  confusion  and  enrnagc 

In  April  A.  v.  70,  Titus  bi'guo  the  memorable  Bie^,  of 
which  the  details  are  given  so  fully  in  the  narrative  of 
Joftcpha^.  The  factions  finally  ceased  to  destroy  C4dj 
other,  and  united  against  the  common  onemy.  But  the 
bravery  of  the  people  could  not  hold  out  forever  against 
the  steady  discipliup  and  military  ahill  of  the  Romans, 
aidwl  as  they  were  by  terrible  fumine,  and  by  outbrtakings 
of  niiul  dissension,  within  the  walls.  The  fall  of  the  dty 
was  attended,  against  the  will  of  Titus,  a?  Joscphna  as- 
sures us,  with  the  conflagration  of  the  temple.  When  the 
troops  ha<l  grown  weary  of  slaughter.  Titua  gave  directions 
to  kill  only  those  found  in  arms.  But  they  continued  to 
alay  the  old  and  fwble.  The  tnlWt  and  most  handsome 
of  the  youth  the  eomman<ler  rp>ierved  ibr  his  triumph. 
Of  the  re*t,  tho«e  who  were  above  fteventneti  years  old  were 
Bent  in  oliains  to  the  works  iu  Egypt,  though  a  great  many 
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were  ilistribtitwl  throiigfi  the  provinrps  to  be  destroyw!  In 
gluilintuml  contests.  Tlie  \YlioIe  immlicr  of  prisoners  in 
the  ponrse  of  the  war  is  estimated  by  Josephiis  at  97,000  ; 
and  lie  slates  that  1,100,000  |}erishcil  during  the  siege. 
Although  this  lust  number  is  greatly  exaggeratL-d,  yet  if 
all  reasooable  deductions  arc  miulc,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  destruction  of  life  by  famine,  diiM.'ii«i',  the  raunlcroiis 
•spirit  of  faction,  and  the  weapons  of  the  Bomaas,  was  ap- 
pal litig. 

Josephiw  at  tbe  oloac  of  \m  account  of  the  confliigration 
of  the  temple,  an  event  thnt  struck  the  stoutest  hearts 
among  the  Jcivs  witli  diaiuuy,  eaya  of  hia  countryrarn; 
"What  otiiefly  incited  them  to  tliis  \var,  was  an  anibigaoos 
onii^le  that  was  found  aI«o  in  tlicir  sacred  writing«j  how 
'about  thiit  time  one  from  their  country  should  become  go- 
vernor of  the  habitable  curtli.'  The  Jews  took  tliia  predic 
tiop  to  belong  to  tUcimelvcs  in  particular,  aud  many  of  the 
wiiw  me«  were  deceived  in  tbe  interpretation  of  it." '  It  was 
lake  idculfl  and  fbnatiral  belteft  rp.«j>ecting  the  Wcfwiah,  that 
impelled  them  to  the  ctmtest  which  brought  ruin  u[K>n  tltcm 
and  upon  their  »anct  Hi  ry.  TLiia,  strictly  ia  the  train  of  uuta- 
ral  caueee,  was  fulfilled  thcjudgnwnt  predicted  in  the  words; 
"Behold  your  house  is  Icil  unto  you  desolate!"*  The  ds- 
strnction  of  Jerusalcna  and  of  the  Jewish  nati<inality  fol- 
lowed, in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect,  ni>on  tlie  rejection  of 
Jesus.  But  this  catastrophe,  liy  setting  free  the  Cliaruh 
from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  Temple,  leii  the 
Christian  faith  more  free  to  move  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  conquerors  of  the  Jews  were 
themselves  to  bow  to  that  faith  in  which  the  religion  <tf 
the  conquered  survived  in  a  purer  form  and  with  a  new 
vitality. 

Aa  &  rule,  the  Roman  government  did  not  meddle  with 
»  B.  J.  VI.  T.  4.  '  M«lt.  rxiU  38. 
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tli«  votaries  of  a  rfligion  aft  Ion;*  an  tliey  were  guilty  of  do 
eioPBscfi  or  irregiilnrilies  offensivo  lo  the  accopleil  Ktainlard 
of  morals  or  siibversive  of  mtlcr,  and  prnvinUvJ  Hoioun 
citiz<^ns  were  not  enticed  tu  fursukt-  tU»  li^il  ituil  nn<^9trnl 
furma  of  worahI|i.  But  Christianity,  as  eooit  as  iie  disci- 
pics  were  numc-roufi  etioii^Ii  to  a(lruc>t  Dttentinn  m  a  dis- 
tiucl  body,  becAnie  obnoxiuus  both  lo  pulilio  optoion  and 
to  the  law9.  Cliristians  were  commoiily  styled  AthoistR. 
"Away  willi  the  Atheiat* !"— tho  cry  of  the  inolj  wliieh 
demanded  the  death  of  Polyoarp^ — ex|irp«spd  the  oommoa 
idtia  conceniiug  the  sect  whldi  Kad  uo  visible  objwrt,  of 
worship,  a:id  aljsenled  thetnsei'vfs  from  the  temples,  and 
all  the  public  cereinoiiitti  of  heatlie-nisin,  '  Wild  notions 
respecting  the  chararter  of  thfi  devotions  practiced  by 
Cliristiatin  gained  reiuly  credeiux;.  It  was  said  that  they 
worshipped  the  Deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  aas's  head — 
a  calumny  which  Tertullian  charges  upon  Tacitus  as  its 
inventor.'  Next  to  (he  iniputatioti  of  Atheism  and  irre- 
lidion,  the  poor  and  obscure  coiulitlon  of  the  ChnMians, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  and  viciott^  were  invited  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  the  Go3|)cl,  was  a  ground  of  re- 
proaob*  In  the  "  IVrcgrinns  "  of  Luci&n,  they  are  said 
to  have  iM-'rsimded  themselves  that  they  ai-e  immortal, 
and  [o  des|>i»c  death,  and  to  have  beea  pcrt'naded  by 
their  lawgiver  that  they  are  all  bn'thron.  Any  nin- 
ning  impostor,  says  Lucian.  can  grow  rich  by  pretend- 
ing bo  be  a  Christian,  and  impo»ing  on  the  cretlulity 
of  these  "  weak  and  foolish  mco."  *  Celsus  who  wrote 
ttbout  A.  D.  180,  cmhoilies  in  his  work  against  Chris- 
tianity the  prLjudiccs  and  objc-ctions  that  were  current 
among  the  heathen.    The  recuid  of  miracles  he  ascribe  to 

'  Maitynlomof  Polycnrp.c  iii.    'Sw, «.  it..  Jiraliri.  Apol.  J.  C,  13. 

*  Tertullian,  vIpiWoyet,  13- 

*liatTiuf  it^ijiLirmi,    Peregrin.,  11  (ed  IicobiU). 
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fraud  iad  credulity,  and  puts  these  plicnomcnn  on  a  level 
,with  the  fcatH  of  magic;  to  whiuli  lit'  bad  givfo  spfda! 
attention.  But  the  fact  thnt  the  fountlors  of  Cliristiiiritty 
ait'l  its  dis(!ij>leH  are  of  tho  Itnver  clasH,  thai  not  j>hi- 
losopliers  ami  lucu  of  high  standing,  itileUectually  and 
morally,  are  appealed  to,  but  tlrnt  tht>  ignorant  and  de- 
gmdcsl  portion  of  society  furtiii^li  rcrriiil^  to  the  newBcot, — 
this  il  iu  tliat  excites  against  it  the  bitter  atiinmclverfeion  of 
Cel«ii9.  This  contrast  Iwtweon  Christianity  su*  a  religion 
of  the  heiirt,  accessible  to  all,  and  regiiitling  witli  Bpecial 
oompassiou  the  pour  luaii  and  the  outea^t,  and  llie  croedg  of 
philosophy,  which  gave  iireeeilence  to  tlie  "  wise  and  pru- 
dent," and  create*!  au  intellectual  oligarchy,  provoked  a 
eonti^m pLuous  estimate  of  the  new  faith  ou  the  part  of  ihnso 
of  whom  Colsus  is  a  rupreeenlative.  It  is  scan-ely  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Christian  societies,  niado  up  us  at  first  they 
were,  ahnu^t  exclusively,  fruni  the  humbler  class,  slumhl  be 
auspect'cd  of  meeting  for  purposi-s  uf  conviviality  awl  de- 
bauchery, and  that  even  rumors  of  hideous  critne^,  gueh  as 
were  often  imputed  to  the  JewM  in  the  middle  agen,  t<lu>u1d 
be  proiwtgated  concerning  tliera. 

Cliriatianity  might  easily  awaten  suspicion  in  the  rainda 
of  Roman  offieials,  as  a  new  fiiith,  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  other  existing  religion.  The  alMlinenee  uf  its  dtsiri- 
ples  from  partiripatiun  in  the  ri tea  prescribed  by  law  and 
cuittoni,  their  reftt^l  to  make  oiTerings  to  the  geniun  of  the 
empcntr,  and  their  habtt  of  meeting  together  in  private, 
might  suggest  to  the  government,  which  was  keenly  jeal- 
ous of  all  aeoret  iuwemhliej^  and  cluba,  tliat  they  were  fo- 
menting some  jKilliifal  M^heme  Involving  danger  to  tlie 
titate.  Their  "  obstinacy,"  wlien  they  were  arraigned,  was 
taken  85  another  evidence  of  diglnyalty.  Tertnllian  gives 
the  two  prime  grounds  nf  persecution  on  the  [art  nf  the 
Roman  aulhoriticii :    " '  You  do  not  wonship  the  God*,*  you 
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Biiy,  'and  yoa  do  not  oDer  sacrifiws  for  the  einperore,'" 
"So  we  are  accused  of  sacrilege  ami  treasou."  ^  ''This  ta» 
the  chief  gtnund  of  accusuttoii  a{^iu»t  an — nay.  It  ta  the 
Buiu  totiil  of  our  oOouduig."*  The  rulers  m  llie  provinces 
were  aiithoriy^d  lo  prohihit  whatever  might  he  con- 
sidered hazardous  to  ordor,  or  injurious  to  tbe  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  commnnity.  It  may  have  been  iu  coo- 
scc|uencc  of  provincial  pruhihitlunis  of  this  kind,  that  tlie 
youuger  Pliny,  in  the  year  112,  who  was  exercising  pro- 
oonsular  powers  in  Bitliynia,  undertook  to  punish  those 
who  were  accused  of  being  Christiana,  end  wrote  his  famous 
Icticr  to  Trajan.'  This  correspondence  lietweeu  Plioy  and 
his  master  opens  to  view  for  a  moment  the  sufFeriog 
and  slru^iiug  church  at  th«  beginning  of  Uio  eccond 
century,  tlie  fortunes  of  which  are  left  in  eucli  ob- 
ecurity  by  the  silence  of  tJic  cluaiical  writers,  and  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  writings  of  ihe  [tcriod 
have  perished.  Iu  that  regioo,  where  Pliny  was  ruting, 
there  were  many  (»f  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and- — not  of 
the  poor  alone — but  of  every  n%tik,  who  were  cliarged  with 
being  disciples  of  Chrlnt.  The  Chrietiiui  faith  had  spread 
&s  "a  ooQtagioD,"  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  tbe 
country  places;  eo  that  the  teraplea  had  been  almost  de- 
eertcd,  aud  the  victims  for  saerifioo  had  attracted  but  few 
purchasers. 

In  the  dearth  of  prwise  Information  as  to  the  rapi*!  pro- 
greirS  of  Cliristiaiuly  in  the  Roman  Kmpire,  the  fact  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  speculation.  Oibbou's  Gve  causes 
are  the  eouI  of  the  early  CKri»tians,  whicli  he  represents  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Jews,  but  to  have  been  purged 

'  Sacrit«fni  ct  inujartstia  m  CQOvcnitaiir.     Ap«li>y<i,,lO- 
*  CT.  noiwicr**  An.,  Lea  Premlirea  ptTtfyuliotu  de  fJ&jffiK,  ia  thx  fiev. 
d.  itou  J/owiai,  April  15t  1870- 
'  Pits.,  J^id.  97. 
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of  Jetvish  narrownoss;  the  dootniic  of  n  future  life  of  re- 
wards ami  puiiifilimeiiU;  the  power  of  wnrkiiig  miraolca, 
aacrilKKl  ta  tlie  primitive  church;  the  pur«  and  aii«tere 
morals  of  the  Christiaiisjaud  lli6  utiiim  and  discipline  of 
tlio  Christian  republic — the  ecclesiastical  oummunily.' 

But,  it  Las  lK>cn  pt^rtineutly  remurkcd,  Gibbuu  )ia.s  not 
thought  of  accounting  for  the  combination  of  these  causia. 
"If  ihey  are  ever  sn  available  for  his  pur(KWCj  still  tbat 
avniUbl«ness  arisiw  out  of  their  coincidence,  and  out  of 
what  does  that  coincidence  arise?  Until  this  is  explained, 
nothing  is  explained,  and  the  question  had  Ijetter  have 
been  let  alone.  These  preeiinteil  causes  are  quite  dii^tinct 
from  eacli  other,  and,  I  nay,  tlie  wonder  is  liiiw  they  came 
together.  How  came  a  nmltitude  of  ticulilcs  to  be  in- 
ilucnocd  with  Jcwi»h  kcuI'/  How  cumc  zvalots  to  submit 
to  a  strict  eccle»ia8ti«il  rfyimef  What  connt'ctioii  has 
anch  a  rtytnic  with  tlie  iiumwrtality  of  the  soul?  Why 
sliouhl  immortality,  a  philosophical  doctriuc,  lead  to  belief 
in  miracles,  wliich  is  a  superstition  of  the  vulgar?  Wliab 
tendency  bod  miracles  and  magic  to  make  men  austerely 
virtuuu:)?  ]ju»tly,  what  {Kjwcr  hail  a  code  of  virtue  as 
calm  and  enlightened  as  tbat  of  Anton in»s  to  gcnci-ate  a 
zeal  as  lieroQ  ao  that  of  Maccabeus?  Wonderful  events 
before  now  have  apparently  been  nothing  but  coincidences, 
certainly;  but  they  do  not  beoonic  less  wonderful  by  cat- 
aloguing their  coiLstitucot  causes,  uoleee  we  also  fihow  how 
these  came  to  be  ooustituent."  * 

Another  natural  reflection  is  that  Gibbon's  causes  are 
separately  the  effects  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such,  are 
themselves  to  be  accounted  for.  Whence  the  zeal  of  iho 
first  Christians  ?  How  could  it  be  derived  from  the  Jews, 
since  moet  of  the  propagandists  of  ttm  Go8|)el  in  the  first 

>  Docline  mm]  F»ll,  ch.  ZV. 

*  Dr.  J ,  H.  Kewmnn,  Gmmmar  of  Aaeid,  pp.  4-1.^,  446. 
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ihn-e  rontiiries  were  of  Gentik  extraclioa?  Ant!  if  de- 
rived from  the  Jews,  how  (lid  Ihis  xoa!  bcoome  pni^l  of 
llie  bigotry  and  cxolusivenoss  that  had  belonged  to  it? 
Whence  tli«  lioctriiie  of  the  futnro  life,  as  a  living  fiiiih, 
iu  tho  midst  of  (he  skeptiml  K>iiniin  vrorhl  ?  How  canu; 
this  doctrine,  freed  from  the  images  of  an  immoral  nnd 
eupepstilioiw  fancy,  to  seize  nn  th«  wmvietions  of  Christian 
believem?  If  the  p«»wer  to  work  miraelt*  was  sincerely 
claimed,  wlml  was  the  Muri^  of  this  real  or  imnginary 
power?  How  were  tlie  morals  of  Die  firel  C'liristiacis  puri- 
fied, in  the  ntidBt  of  the  dohnsing  iiitliienees  that  encircled 
them?  And  what  g:ive  euliertnwi  nod  unity  tii  the  or- 
gaiiizeJ  Christian  t,oeioty?  Lying  back  of  these  ageneies, 
to  whiuh  the  rapid  gprend  of  the  Gospel  is  BstTibed,  tiiera 
nmrt  be  soiuythitig  el»e  out  of  which  they  ihumaelvea 
spring. 

But,  ns  Dr.  Newman  so  clearly  potnta  out,  these  «itisea 
are  not  ahown  to  be  operative  in  the  way  and  tu  ilie  extent 
which  Giblmn  alleges.  He  means  by  xeal,  the  t-npnt  de 
eorpt  of  the  first  Christians,  or  their  party  spiril.,  Ilnw 
dooH  tbia  <ipL>rate  (u  bring  men  hilo  a  society  ?  The  "  old 
wine  of  Juihiism,  decanted  into  new  Christian  Iiotlles" 
''  would  be  toti  flat  a  atimulaiit,  even  if  it  ailiiiltted  of  sueh 
a  transference,"  How  <li<I  the  Christian  doctrine  of  fiilure 
pnni-sbment — lur  it  !.<*  tins  which  Gibbtin  has  in  mind, 
when  lie  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — get  cre- 
dence when  "the  IwHef  in  Styx  nnd  Tartartie  was  dying 
out  ?"  Row  could  the  claim  to  work  miracles  make  so 
strong  an  impression  among  those  "who  had  plenty  of 
portents  of  their  own?"  How  could  the  virtues  of  the 
Christians  attract  thiwe  who  did  not  love  virtup.  and  who 
must  practice  the  Christian  virtues  in  the  face  of  the  rack 
and  the  wild  bciusts  of  tlie  amphitheatrL!?  How  could  the 
anitj'  of  organization  iu  the  Church  druwiu  tUc  world  out- 
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aide,  whatever  jwwer  it  might  exert  in  holding  tlioaw  who 
hitd  oiKx:  viitcrcil  witliin  iu  |>ale'?' 

The  stateracnta  of  Gibhon  undmibtcilly  Rii^ciit  at^gicctx 
of  Cliri«tiaiiity  in  which  Ha  |»o\ver  was  riintiifbatcd,  and 
ilirough  wliich  in  jxart  it  wou  its  coiique.ite.  ]3ut  he  leaves 
out  what  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Chrblian  n.-[igioa 
and  the  secret  of  its  |iower, —  the  tlionght  oT  Christ,  the 
iina^  of  Chriat,  the  gr«at  object  of  love  and  hope,  and  the 
source  of  inspiration.  The  zeal  was  zeal  for  a  persan,  and 
for  a  cause  identifie<l  with  Hira ;  the  Iwlief  in  the  futnre 
life  sprang  out  of  faith  in  Him  who  hB<l  died  and  risen 
ftgain,  and  aswndeit  to  Heavou  ;  tho  inirnirulous  powers  of 
the  early  disfiples  wore  oonwnnnsly  eonnected  with  the  same 
SJtiircej  the  puririi*utioti  uf  tiioru^s,  and  the  fruU>rna1  unity, 
wliiuh  lay  at  the  basis  of  prplpsinfltinil  afiporintion,  among  the 
early  ChriKtian8,  were  likewise  the  fruit  of  llieir  relation  to 
ChrtBt,  and  their  enmmon  Inve  to  nim.  The  victni-y  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  wan  the  vinlory  of  Christ, 
who  was  lifted  up  that  He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him. 

Wlien  we  cast  alum!  for  the  proximate  causes,  or  niixiU 
iarics,  in  this  wonderful  historiuil  diaiige,  whieli,  in  tite 
course  of  three  centuries,  advnnced  an  unimportant,  de- 
gpi^ed  sect  to  the  throne  uf  (lie  Cfetarfi,  the  one  mnsi 
worthy  of  notice  is  llie  powerful  appeal  whit^h  ihe  new 
religion  made  pverywhere  to  thi;  pimr  and  oppressed,  and 
to  all  the  multitude  for  whom  the  world  had  little  to  ofler 
in  (he  way  of  joy  or  ho|ie.  From  the  oiilj*et.  women  re- 
cognized in  the  new  religion  a  hlefwlng  for  them,  greater 
tlian  had  ever  before  secmeil  |)o?sib1e.  The  adaptednem 
of  the  Christian  fiiith  to  all  such,  which  was  made  a  re- 
pnjach  against  it  by  mip4Tcilion.<  anta[C"'<i'^'^-  ron-4titutes 
one  of  its  chief  glories,  as  it  cerlainly  wua  uo  small  part  of 
the  means  of  its  success. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


TUE  CUAIlACrEBlSTtca  OF  CHBISTIANITY   IN  THE    PrRSt 
CEKTUBV. 

Tub  first  gIinii>so  wlik-li  m  sSbrded  ub,  in  tlie  Book  of 
Acb,  of  the  infuni  Church  at  Jerusalem,  reveals  the  vigor 
of  the  Dcw  organ ific  priucipte  wbicU  united  its  members 
in  one  Iwxiy,  not  withstand  ing  their  continued  recognition 
of  the  rites  anil  obligations  of  the  Old  Covcn&nt.  It  wore 
the  semblance  of  a  Jewish  sect;  and  Jewish  sects  were  not 
like  raodorn  noii-onntormii*t!*.  They  gencrnlly  nddtMl  pccu- 
linnlics  of  dwlrine  and  pracline  to  tlic  faith  and  worship 
which  belonged  to  them  in  common  with  their  country- 
men. Belief  in  Jc»u«  as  the  Mi'ssiah  wtiA  the  inspiring 
creed  of  the  now  oommnnity  which  Ijiike  d(wril>efl.  They 
etill  ol)Scrvwl  the  rpyiilur  hours  firtsM-ribed  by  Jt-wish  de- 
votion for  daily  prayer  (Ac-fs  ii.  46).  They  had  no  thought 
of  doscrtiiig  the  lemple.  And  yet  they  conscioufily  f^irrnpd 
a  brotherhood,  united  in  tlio  dosG^t  bond.  Superadded  to 
the  prayers  ivhich  they  olTorcd  giicjIi  day,  in  ronjunotion 
with  the  pt'ople  generally,  in  tho  threat  Sauctuniy  of  the 
nation,  they  met  in  their  own  place  of  awemhly,  or  in  a, 
private  houtie.  Thure  they  joiiieil  in  a  cummim  meal,  which 
concludod  with  a  solemn  partaking  of  broad  and  wine,— 
the  whole  tjeiiig  a  comniKmoratioti  of  tlie  Last  Supper  of 
the  Lord  with  His  Di)4cipl<«.  ThiM  meal,  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  song,  and  whitrh  at  a  later  day  received 
the  name  of  Agape,  or  Feast  of  Love,  waa  the  uriginat 
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method  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  m-su  one 
great  fitmily,  gatfioriug  about  a  commoii  tnblo,  and  sigoify* 
iiig  by  tliis  means — so  nalunil  uml  lamiliar  in  all  ages — 
their  union  with  one  another,  and  with  the  absent  Head 
of  the  Hotij^hold.  The  common  meal  of  the  Essenra 
was  sotaetliing  aoulogoua  auiong  the  Jews.  Among  tho 
Greeks,  the  bant^uets  where  the  partlcipanta  brought  lliu 
provisions,  or  where  they  were  liought  from  a  common 
fund,  and  the  sodulitios  or  clubs,  which  ate  together  occa- 
sionally, and  had  arrangenicDts  for  miitnal  help  in  dietrest, 
as  by  the  loan  of  money,  aObrdeil  some  distant  reaerablance 
to  the  Feasts  of  Love  which  ^isisted  in  the  early  churchca 
wherever  Christiaoity  spread.  Among  the  lieathea  con- 
vertft,  they  took  place  towards  night,  at  the  usual  time  of 
the  principal  meal.  Thoy  came  to  ha  hcM  once  a  week, 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  men  and  women  eat  at  difi'erent 
tables.  The  reitast  was  introduced  by  a  j>raycr  of  blcssiug, 
and  closed  with  a  prayer  of  thanlc^iving,  or  the  Kutiha- 
rist,  from  which  the  name  of  the  L<ird's  Supper  was  de- 
rived ;  tlic  meai  tfiiis  maintaining  a  lilccn(»9  to  the  Last 
Supfier  of  Jeaus,  and  to  the  Pafiaover.  When  the  younger 
Pliny  wrote  his  lettfT  to  Trajan  respecting  tho  Chris- 
tians in  Bitliynift  (a.  D.  112),  the  Cuuimtininn  still  took 
place  thero  late  in  the  day,  in  oonnectioa  with  the  Agapo. 
Thirty  or  forty  yenrs  fifiorwnrds,  as  wo  gather  from  Jii»lin 
Martyr,'  tho  ecpamtion  had  taken  plaoe;  and  while  the 
Aga|>e!  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Fucliarist  was  eelft- 
brated  In  the  moranig.  Occasional  dtnonleni  whiirh  ocmirred 
in  oouneetion  with  the  Fensts  of  Cliarity,  would  naturally 
lead  to  such  a  change;  and  the  more  a  feeling  of  mysteri- 
ous sant'dty  asMX'iated  itself  with  the  distribution  and  re- 
ception of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  the  litrongpr  the  Inclination 
naturally  was  tu  place  the  Holy  Comuicmoratiou  by  itself, 
■  Apol.  i.  M  aeq. 
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anil  to  partukc  of  tlie  cotiBccrate^I  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jc*-us,  apart  from  all  other  food. 

Tcrtulliaii,  writing  noar  tlie  end  of  the  aeoond  century, 
and  replying  to  slanderous  Jruputationa  from  the  tide  of 
tho  henthen,  draws  a  picture  of  the  Agnpe  as  it  still  ex- 
isted.'  "Our  Feaft,"  he  eaya,  "shows  what  it  is  by  its 
name.  The  Grccl«  enll  it  *  Love/  Whatever  it  costs, 
our  ontl:iiy  in  the  name  itf  ]iipty  ia  gnifl,  since  with  the 
gooil  things  of  the  Fi'ast  wc  benefit  the  needy.  .  .  , 
If  the  objwt  uf  our  Fwist  be  good,  in  the  light  of  that 
object  eoDr;ider  its  fiirtlicr  rogulntions.  Ah  it  is  an  aet  of 
religious  service,  it  ndtnits  uf  nnthing  that  is  vulgar  or  in- 
decent. The  participants,  before  reclining,  taste  first  of 
prayer  to  God.  As  miieli  is  eaten  as  s.iti8fie3  the  cravings 
of  Imuger;  aa  niueli  is  driiiilc  as  befitK  the  sober.  Tlioy 
say'it  is  ennngti',as  those  who  remember  thai  even  during 
the  night  tliey  have  to  worship  God.  They  fcilk  as  those 
who  are  eonsLiuLW  (Iiiil  God  is  oiio  uf  llieir  amlilora.  [At 
the  end  of  the  Supper]  after  the  washing  of  hands,  and 
the  bringing  in  of  lights,  each  is  asked  to  tiing,  as  he  tg 
able,  a  hymn  to  God,  either  one  from  the  Holy  Scriptiiroa, 
or  one  of  his  own  composing, — a  proof  of  the  measure  of 
our  drinking.  As  the  Feast  coramence<l  with  prayer,  so 
with  prayer  it  is  clnsetL  We  go  from  it.  not  like  troops 
of  minchief-cloers,  nor  hands  of  mamrrs,  nor  to  break  ont 
into  licentious  acts,  but  to  have  as  much  care  of  our 
modesty  and  chastity  as  if  we  hnti  been  at  a  school  of  vii^ 
tuc  rather  thiui  a  biinquct."  Yet  abuses  such  as  Paul 
refers  to  a's  having  ocrurred  at  Corinth,  might  be  expected 
to  ariBC  oceosionally  in  connection  with  sui-h  a  meal,  and 
among  recent  roriverta  from  lieatheinsiii.  Other  evils  like- 
wise sprang  up  in  the  pntgn-ss  of  time.  Rich  members  of 
tlie  Church,  not  without  a  spirit  of  oateulatioa,  would  pro 

'  Apnlnf{H.,  c.  30. 
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vide  the  bunquft  for  tJieir  poowr  brethren.  What  wafl 
worse,  when  mvh  hrou^^ht  liis  owii  mutrilmtion  lo  tite  re- 
past, the  wealthy  would  provide  themselves  with  raorecliolec 
food.  Afl  the  reverence  for  ecclraliustics  grew,  the  clergy 
would  be  se^rval  with  sffcoial  attention.  All  tlicae  clrtjum- 
stunccs,  combiDcd  with  the  provocation  to  scaodiil  which 
assemblies  of  this  kind,  however  innocent,  cotiKI  not  fail  lo 
furnish  to  tbc  bcathcn  around,  caused  these  Fea»ta.  aAer 
a  few  centuries,  t/>  disa|»pear  altogether  from  among  the 
usages  of  the  Church. 

Another  net  ilbistnitive  of  the  close  fratGrnal  relation  in 
which  the  members  of  the  new  comnjunitj'  at  Jerusalem 
were  rouseious  of  standing  to  each  other,  was  the  bringing 
together  of  their  pro|ioTty  into  a  common  treasury  (.4cts 
it.  44,  45).  Men  sold  tlicir  poeH(«9ioii8,  and  gave  up  the 
pm(»ci]9  to  be  nppliwl  to  the  uses  and  neoeKsitieii  of  tlie 
eotir©  household.  Regarded  as  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
brotherly  affection,  the  fact  is  significitnt  iind  impn-ssivp. 
But  even  at  tlie  outset,  nut  only  was  the  eoiumunity  of 
goods  purely  voluntary,  but  it  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
entire  relimjulnhment  of  privute  property;  nor  was  it  jwr- 
manent.  The  Church  was  a  brotherhood;  no  other  rela^ 
tion  so  aptly  dlstinguishei!  the  spirit  of  union  and  eelf-sao- 
rifice  which  it  was  designed  should  belong  to  it.  At  (ho 
Rftme  time,  Christianily  was  not  ititerded  to  supplant  the 
family  institution,  but  only  to  purify  and  hallow  domestic 
life.  The  Family  and  the  State  were  both  to  9Mb<;ist,  each 
set  off  by  its  own  proper  boundaries.  Tlie  life  of  t}ie 
Church  did  not  recjnlre  tlie  desi ruction  of  either.  The 
example  of  the  first  Christians  at  Jenimtlcm  has  furuisljed 
a  mode!  fur  nionnjttic  fraternittea  in  diflerent  agfs.  It  is 
copied  essentially,  when,  at  the  eanie  time  that  property 
remains  the  poennssion  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
legitimately  acquired,  it  is  hehl  and  uhmI  in  an  un»elfisli 
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spirit,  fur  tlic  advauwmciu  of  th«  kingdom  of  Christ,  unci 
for  tiie  beucfit  of  His  follim-era. 

Tbe  Apostles  at  first  remained  at  JorusRlcnij  aod  sapn^ 
iuteiidetl  tlie  Church  there.  The  pretfetlt-nwj  of  tlie  Jewish 
people  ia  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  hope  that  Lhey  were 
to  be  brought  into  it  as  n  body,  eutcred  into  the  habitiutt 
feeling  of  the  ChriBtian  30«iely  at  JLTusalera.  The  death 
of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  tlie  mrtrtyrdom  of  Jamee,  the 
brother  of  John,  wore,  as  wc  have  seen,  events  of  laorkod 
influence  in  stimulating  the  leaders  to  wider  efforts  among 
the  Jewish  brethren  el^vvherc.  James,  the  brother  of  tlie 
Lord,  novf  assumee  a  hind  of  super! ntendem^  over  the 
Church  in  the  mc>tropo1i$t,  though  his  authurity,  sucli  as  it 
was,  was  probably  in  the  main  i>er.H«iial,  rather  than  for- 
mally eunferred,  or  explii-Illy  defined.  The  first  im-ident 
of  particular  moment  In  rchitioa  to  the  polity  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  which  Luke  reonnU.  in  the  crention  of  the 
diae(>nate  hy  the  selection  uf  seven  pen^ins  to  relieve  tlic 
Apo8tte«4of  tlie  task  of  receiving  and  di8j)0imii[;ahn&,  to  tlie 
end  that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  tlieir  own  great 
vocation,  that  uf  preaching  the  word  (Acts  vi,  1  seq.).  The 
descona  were  not  to  confine  their  services  to  tlia  Greek- 
speaking  JewJjuh  Christians;  nur  can  It  he  inferred  fmtn 
their  Hellenic  raraea  tliat  the  new  olBwrs  were  all  of  t}iia 
clam.  It  has  been  announced  by  some  without  §ufficietit 
proof,  tliat  tlie  seven,  instead  of  being  prcinintont  of  the 
dencone  aAerwards  found  !n  the  churches,  were  in  reality- 
elders.  That  Luke  gives  no  si>eciHl  account  of  the  institu- 
tJno  of  the  eldership  need  onnsion  no  surprise.  The 
diaoooate,  as  it  existed  iu  the  ChuR'h  at  Jerusalem,  was  a 
new  oflB*^,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  young  community, 
and  bearing  uo  atrict  analogy  to  miy  ofllce  previously 
belonging  to  the  synagogue.  Cfenerally  speaking,  the 
polity  of  the  churches  wua  a  free  mpy  from   the  organiMr 
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Hon  of  the  8/nagogiie,  with  which  tlie  first  Christians  were 
familiar.  The  Apostles  placed  each  of  the  charchts 
whiuh  thpy  fmindeil  nmler  the  »«u[>eriiiteiKlence  of  elders, 
whose  plooca,  ats  thvy  hi?uame  vacant,  -were  to  be  Glled 
hy  the  act,  at  U-ast  with  tlie  coDcurrence,  of  the  body 
of  the  church  membent.'  la  all  the  larger  chiirchm, 
the  churches  in  cities,  there  was  a  plural  eldership;  that 
U,  there  v/as  a  hoanl  of  elders  in  each  church.  The  eleva- 
tion of  one  uf  thvin  to  a  precedviict!  uvi^r  liia  colleagues  did 
not  take  place  at  the  same  tirue  in  all  the  churches,  nor 
wan  it  due  everywhere  to  identical  causes.'  Within  the 
covers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terraa  'presbyter'  and 
'bishop'  are  synonymous.  The  former  was  the  designa- 
tiou  of  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  the  latter  (i'taxoiro::)  was 
applied  to  Athenian  ofScera  charged  with  the  adminiiitra- 
tion  of  tributary  cities.  But  this  terra,  as  well  as  'eUler,* 
bad  its  Hebrew  synonyms,  and  was  not  new  to  readcra  of 
the  Septuagint  ver&Ion  of  tlie  Scriptnrcs,  In  the  same 
way,  'ecclesia,'  the  usual  term  fiir  church,  was  the  ftirailiar 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  'congre^lion,' 
or  afscmhly  of  the  pC'ople  ;  having,  therefore,  Hebraic,  an 
well  Bfl  Hellenic,  a^uciationa.  The  original  porily  of  the 
ministry  gave  yi&y  to  tlic  early  episcopate,  which  spread 
rapidly,  and  liccame  tinivenvil  in  the  firKt  half  nf  the  second 
century.  Ignatius  of  Aotiix^h  la  tlic  fir^t  writer  who  brln}^ 
to  light  tilts  change  in  eccloiia^tica)  arrangements.'  In 
the  Churches  of  AjjIu  Minor  when  he  wrote — A.  D.  107  or 

'  Oein.  Hnm.,  ad  CbrrnM.,  xir. 

'KfujHwling  tli«  rwaof  [lie  Epii>co[]nt<'i  them  it,  nt  (hv  prtw-nl  day, 
a  nenr  n)i|>nMch  to  &  toiuetuuta  among  ecliolan  iu  ibo  Tarlojs  rrotcsiunt 
Charchw.  A  thoroughly  ImmiTd  and  caiiilid  ilueuouaii  uf  lliu  wliols 
iiil)j«rt  Eh  prwL-Dtod  in  Prof.  J-  B-  Liglitrnut'*  Excurirati  on  "  tl>u  Cliri»- 
tJan  MtniiCr}',"  Npp«iiili?d  to  lii«  Ctjmment&ry  an  the  Pliilippian*. 

*  W«ii9<iaiiin«,iui  lhpinnreprobn.Litc  opinion,  th.ogent]i&cae«i  of  the  Seven 
Onuk  Episllm  in  llic  Bhortcr  F«ria> 
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108 — tlie  Ijisliop  was  above  tlie  presbytora ;  althoagJi  it 
would  be  raali  tualEim  that  theexti-avagant  homage  whrcli 
tills  nutlior  is  anxious  to  Ktvure  for  hiiiliops,  was  i;h»rixl  by 
a.ny  conBidtirublo  number  of  liU  contemporaries.  On  the 
citulrary,  when  Clement  ol'  Itnmp,  at  a  somewhat  onrlier 
date  (A.  l>.  ii6  or  £37),  wrote  Iiis  EpixtlH  to  the  Chuwrh  of 
Coriijtii,  the  equality  of  tlie  presbyters  tbere  still  con- 
tiniifc].  *  There  is  tiu  iiiiplioutioii  diat  there  was  tiny  de- 
jKirture  on  Uila  point  from  tbe  earlier  method  of  {lolity, 
but  decided  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Polycairp,  who 
wrote  afVr  IgnntiuM,  and  is  himself  generally  styled  Binhop 
of  Sinyrua,  itHplies  iu  hh  Epistle  that  at  Philippi  the 
presbyters  were  still  co-equal.  Clement  of  .'Uexnnd rJa., 
although  the  diistinctioii  of  the  biehop  from  the  pnsbytcra 
is  implied,  a|)eidis,  in  vurious  pa^s^ges,  in  a  manner  to  iii* 
dieatc  that  the  two  offices  are  essentially  the  sarnc. '.  Ire- 
nteus,  towards  the  end  of  the  secoml  century,  and  other  later 
writers,  alw,  frequently  style  the  bishop  a  presbyter.* 
Their  laiigua^  is  nut  without  tracea  of  that  primitive 
identity  of  the  two  ofEoeu,  whioh  is  distinctly  a<«9crted  by 
Jerome,'  and.  ht;f<>re  hlin.  by  Hilary  Atiibrofiiaster,  °  and 
wliich  the  Apostolic  wntinga  exhibit. 

The  change  of  tlic  jtrcsbyterial  into  the  episcopal  arrange- 
ment took  place  naturally,  in  the  circumatancea  in  which 
the  early  churches  were  placed.  The  presidency  of  some 
one  member  iu  a  body  of  persons  whv  are  to  act  togethen 
arise?  almost  of  itself.  The  porsonnl  consideration  of  indi- 
viduals, from  their  relation  to  Apostles,  or  from  their  pecu- 
liar bdent9  and  moral  worth,  wotdd  not   be  without  its 

'  See  j)  4S,  41 ;    cT.  Li^hirooC.  Pkili'ppiant,  pp-  95,  98.  and  till  ed.  of 
CIctn<-oM.i,.  128.  133, 137- 
*  E.  g.  Birom,  Tiii.  1 :  cf.  Lighlfool,  p.  224. 
•E.g.  Adv.  !r»r..  111.  ii.  2. 
•Epirt.  Isii.;  aJ  TU.  1.6. 
•On  Epli.  JY.  n  :  cf.  LiHlufcol,  |i.  VI. 
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pffert  in  promoting  this  change.  Tl»e  rxnni|ilc  coutaiiied 
in  the  sujierintciKlcnoe  exerciseJ  by  J:im«i  at  Jerusalem — 
wliirli  the  spurious  Clc-nieiiti au  writings  niBgntfy  int«  aa 
oversight  over  all  the  churches — might  easily  be  follo\Ted. 
The  presence  of  the  Gnostic  strfarU's  ct  i  in  n  !atc<l  tha 
churches  iii  the  second  century  to  coneolidate  their  organi- 
zation; and  this  wonld  lead  Ihcm  in  welcome  tho  unifying 
ugvucy  of  the  Episcopate.  It  is  not  improbable  that  before 
the  dmth  of  the  Apostle  John,  it  wiui  cfftabliBhcd  in  the 
Aaiaa  churches  which  wore  within  the  circle  of  Lia  special 
in6uenre,  and  where  the  traces  of  ao  Episcopal  cou&titutioa 
first  appear. 

It  pUotild  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  dlscu^iona  of  thia 
topic  that  the  early  episcopaoy  wo?  purely  govern  mental. 
The  Rflccrdotal  eotioeption  nf  the  rainintry  is  not  foniid  in 
Ignatius,  in  Clement  of  Rome,  or  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  Justin,  or  in  Ircrnom,  or  in  aoy  other  ecclcainslical 
writer  prior  to  Tertulltan.  BUhops  were  tlie  cii.itodian.^  of 
order ;  their  fuactions  were  those  of  oversight  and  super- 
intendence. The  notion  that  a  priestly  unction  and  a  mo- 
diatortal  office,  analogous  to  that  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
old  covenant,  belonged  to  the  Christian  ministry,  v»  equally 
foreign  to  the  Fathers  of  the  firal  age  and  to  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teslanient.  The  ministry  woro  held  to  repre- 
sent the  congregation  of  believers,  and  not  to  he  distin- 
gaislied  as  a  higher  and  eeparale  order  from  theni.  They 
were  inducted  into  the  offiee  by  the  old  Jewish  rite  of  iho 
laying  on  of  hands,  which  signifiwl  »  consecration  to  some 
aacred  wtirk  or  use,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  expected  to 
be  imparled  to  ttiem,  it  was  in  reHponse  to  the  prayers 
offered  in  connection  with  the  rite,  and  not  as  if  a  Jivina 
gifl  were  con%'eycd  by  means  of  it.  or  a  magical  virtue 
imparted  by  the  touch.  Gradually  in  the  church,  onlina- 
tion  came  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of' the  bishop;  bat 


as  late  as  the  Counril  of  Ancyra  {a.  d.  314),  we  fiinl  by  the 
1 3tli  cauon,  that  presbv  U?rs,  with  tlie  bishop's  oansent,  niajr 
still  ordain.  In  tlm  grtat  church  of  Alexandria,  aa  we  are 
lold  by  J«ronie,'  tlown  to  the  miildle  nf  tiie  third  century, 
a  vacancy  In  the  e{itHoopaI  office  was  filled  by  the  twelve 
pre»!)yt<iP8  frcira  their  own  number,  who,  it  would  apptnr^ 
if"  he  received  any  new  consecration,  thcm-selvea  advanced 
hliii  to  the  higher  office — as,  indeed,  Hilary  Ambrceiaster,' 
and  Eiitychius,  Patriarch  of  Confitnn{.ino]de  in  the  ninth 
txintury,*  with  iuJepeudeot  sources  of  iuformation,  expressly 
Htate. 

Going  back  to  ttic  first  institution  of  the  eldership,  wo 
find  that  ita  primary  functiou  was  that  of  oversight,  or 
government.  Klders  were  not  chiiscn  at  first  to  teach. 
Tlit'j  might  tracli,  imk-cil,  but  teaching  ^vaa  free  in  the 
Apoettilic  Church  ;  and  their  ufHco  at  tbe  outset  impoiicd 
no>  Bucli  obligation.  Nor  was  tliere  a  claM  of  elders  cx- 
pliclly  ap|iuinte<]  to  leach,  and  another  class  appointed  to 
rule.  Itnther  ia  It  true  that  the  office,  originally  do- 
signctl,  liko  the  similar  station  in  the  synagogue,  as  ad 
office  of  Buperintcndeucc,  took  on  the  additional  function 
of  teaching,  first  na  tite  result  of  a  natural  tendency,  and 
of  circumstances;  and  that  finally,  as  we  approach  the 
close  of  the  Apostolic  a^,  an  aptitude  to  teach  comes  to 
be  counted  one  of  its  neoeaairy  attributes. 

In  towns,  where  the  number  of  Cliristians  waa  oon- 
sidemhlo,  the  eldership,  an  wo  have  said,  was  plnral.  The 
church  "in  tJie  house"  of  one  or  anolhi?r,  vriis  not  a  separ- 
ate organ izittioii,  but  simply  a  meet! tig- place  of  n  frnction 
of  the  community  of  believers,  who  might,  for  want  of  a 
fiufiiuienlly  spncioiix  edifice,  he  compelled   to    hold  their 

'  Kpiflt.  cxivi-  oH  Eniug.  ■  On  Kpti.  iv.  12. 

■  Aniinle*  I.  p.  331  (Oxnn.  Iddti).    CC  LigliUuoi,  jj.  2:i»,  nud  QleMla^ 
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wontliip  in  raure  t!ma  one  apartment.  But  the  ehurehca 
in  tlie  Apostolic  age  were  municipal  iu  llieir  boundaries. 
24or  was  there  sn/oi^nin  cmiftKlemtion  of  ohiirchra.  Such 
arrangements  were  developed  Inter,  in  eonnetlion  wltli 
tho  synodal  system.  But  In  country  places,  a  single  elder 
presided  over  the  church.  The  rural  biahaiw,  ttiua  oon- 
ntituted,  rrtalneil  their  indepenclpnre  of  the  neighlwring 
city  oomtnuuities  of  Cliristlaus,  fur  a  cuiiftiJcrable  juTlod  ; 
nnti],  at  length,  in  the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  ceo- 
(iirioft,  tlinmgh  Uiu  pressure  of  the  con  federative  Hyst^-in, 
and  tile  devehipmeiifc  of  the  hienirohy,  they  lost  their  iii- 
dei»cndence,  and  tame,  like  tha  cily  prcabytcrs,  under  tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  tlie  urban  bii^hnp. 

Kvangclists,  like  Timothy,  Titu-t,  Si]Hf>,  were  uiwit^tants 
of  vV|>ostIi»,  acting  as  their  deputies  in  the  proutulgalion 
of  tlio  Gnapcl,  and  in  tho  organization  of  churches ;  but 
the  episcopal  ofiioc,  as  it  existed  iu  the  second  century  and 
later,  had  iio  genetic  connection  with  this  oIa.'<s  of  ratssiona* 
rice.  The  bishop,  like  the  presbyters  associated  with  him, 
wa'i  pastor  of  a  local  church,  the  church  of  a  town,  and  he 
ditfcred  widely  from  a  specially  appointed  clasij  of  itiucraut 
Apostolic  helpers.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  oldest 
documents  in  which  the  primitive  episcopal  polity  is  brought 
to  light,  tho  Igiintian  Epietles,  tho  bishop  in  drflcrilxKl  as 
the  succ&Lior  of  Christ,  the  pretibylerfi  betug  calle<l  tbc  suo- 
ceasors  of  the  Apostles. ' 

In  point  of  fiict,  the  churches  in  tho  Apostolic  age,  ea 
we  have  said,  were  bounded  by  munieipal  limits.  Apart 
from  their  conininn  relation  to  Apostolic  gnidauoo,  each  iif 
thtMC  eomtniinitlea  wiis  complete  in  itself.  They  were  in 
oommunion  wilh  one  another,  and  a  rupture  of  this  «)m- 
niunton,  through  the  act  of  one  or  mure  of  the  clmrt-'hes, 
except  for  a  very  grave  causp,  would  have  been  considered 

■  Eisixl.  ml  TnlL,  li.,  ui. 
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aa  unclirintian  priKMiwling.  But  the  innlfpctnliMiai  of  tlie 
local  or  rauciicipal  church  was  aot  the  reeuU  of  ati  ordi- 
nance of  the  Apostles.  It  >v:ui  nut  JcelanKl  that  tliU  polity 
cxistcJ  by  diviQC  right.  Such  a  dcclanition,  liod  it  been 
mode,  would  have  prevealcd  that  development  of  confed- 
erate orfjaiiizatioD,  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  so 
quickly  ensut-J, 

While  the  churches  did  not  ntterapt  to  govern  one  an- 
other, tlitiy  held  themselvis  at  liborty  to  address  to  one 
another  words  of  oimnnel  and  rdmUc,  as  well  aa  of  eomfort 
ill  atlliciiun.  It  was  iuovicablo  that  clinrdiea  should  be 
Tegnrded  with  diffept^nt  dogrp(?s  nf  rpspnct,  that  there  should 
he  nuiro  dcffreinx!  paid  to  opiiuoii>)  and  admonitions  of 
chnrches  eminent  on  atxmint  of  the  nuTiibcr,  or  piely,  or 
heneficcnoe  of  their  ijieinhers,  or  on  aooount  of  their  gitiio^ 
tioii  in  place!*  of  importance.  The  Church  at  Jorusalem, 
np  to  the  time  of  its  dispersion  in  the  Jewish  war,  had  a 
moral  prt>cmlneiie«.  For  a  score  of  ycani  that  followed 
this  epoch,  an  analogous  rank  appears  to  have  been  oonoeded 
to  the  Chiircjh  at  Ephesiis.  Bnt  nil  oironmgtancea  ooospirwS 
to  elevate  the  Chupcti  at  Rome  in  the  eyea  o"  Christians 
everywhere.  A  moral  asfi^ndaiicy  passps,  with  an  inwti-sible 
gradation,  into  actual  authority.  A  newly  discovered  doeu- 
mcat — the  niiicludiiig  portion  of  (he  K|iistlrnf  Clcmnit  lo  the 
Corinthians — illuetratea,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  moral  influence  which  the  Kidman 
Church,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
by  coramon  consent  escrctBed  in  relation  to  other  churches. 
This  Epistle  is  written  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit. 
Yet  these  worde  occur  in  it :  '*  Receive  onr  counsel,  and 
ye  shall  have  oo  occasion  of  regret  For  aa  God  livcth, 
and  the  Lord  Jesna  Christ  Hveth,  and  the  Tloly  Spirit, 
who  aif  the  faith  and  hope  of  thr?  vlect,  so  surely  shall  he 
who  with  lowliaeas  of  mind  and  rainstant  in  gcutleness  hatU 
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without  regret fu I oesa  ]>erftjrnnH^  the  onliiiances  auil  coni- 
mandmeata  that  are  given  by  God,  be  ciirolled  nnd  have  a 
name  among  tho  nnnober  of  them  tJiat  are  saved  tlirongU 
Jcgtia  Christ,  through  whom  is  tlic  glwrj  unto  llim  forever 
and  ever.  Araen,  But  jf  certain  jiorsona  shmild  be  dis- 
obedient unto  ttio  word«  spoken  by  Kim  tiirniigh  us,  lot 
them  uiidersland  timt  tJiey  will  entangle  Uiems^Ivcs  in  lio 
alight  tnin3(;rpasion  and  danger,"'  Thoi-o  was  dit^turbunc!^ 
and  contention  in  the  Chun^h  at  Corinth,  and  their  broth> 
ren  at  Rome,  frora  whom  this  letter  cmanaiGs,  are  eon- 
Bcimis  that  tlieir  exhortations  are  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
13  not  from  arrc^nee,  or  from  an  oK^ituied  right  to  exfrc-iso 
rule  over  the  Corinthiao  Chrii^tiaas,  that  they  write  in  this 
tone.  Nevertheless,  we  may  jrereoive  here  the  germ  of 
th(we  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  growth 
of  wltieb.in  its  suocassive  Htnge-i,  it  in  part  uf  the  business 
of  ecclesiastical  history  to  describe.  One  marked  filature 
of  tliis  Letter  de)*erve8  attention.*  Although  written  by 
Clement,  hia  name  nowhere  ap})ears  in  it,  Hh  wrileji  aa 
the  organ  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  It 
is  this  Church  in  its  collective  cipanly,  plnrally  drsig- 
□ated,  which  sends  thi.s  appeal  to  their  bruthreu  ut  Corinth. 
Thi.>i  circunigtaiice  bring))  to  mind  the  &ct,  of  whioli  it  is 
ooe  evidence,  that  it  was  the  Church  at  tlomc  which  gava 
import-ance  to  the  bishop,  and  not  the  bishop  who  exalted 
the  Church. 

As  in  the  synagogue,  so  in  the  primitive  churches, 
racmhent  who  proved  themselves  unworthy,  might  be  ex- 
pelW  from  the  felloH'^hlp ;  but  this  act.  among  ChriatJutw, 
aci.'ording  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apastic  Pnul,  was  not 
merely  a  measare  of  self-delenoe  against  a  contaminating 

'  {{  £S,  69  (Pn>r.  Lightfbot'H  S.  CtmaU  ^  Samt.  ApprndU^  pp>  %li, 
S7«). 
*  (LioiuiMrc  Lighifoot,  p,  252  seq. 
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iiiHuence,  but,  aim,  a  means  of  reform  to  the  oiTviKlors  • 
nor  was  the  Deed  of  iiiuiuuiiiiiug  llie  rciJuUitior.  of  the 
Cluirt^h  before  the  Iieathen  forgotten. 

All  offiiies,  wlietlicr  for  tlic  government  or  edificntion  of 
tlie  Ijoily,  were  conHklert;ii  as  cJtansins — gifts  of  tlie  Spirit, 
Pcnioiis  who  were  desiguutcd  Ity  tlieir  peculiar  natural 
powers,  VB  quickened  and  dii-ectetl  by  llic  Spirit,  for  the 
dischai^  of  tlicur  fuiictionis,  were  appointed  to  fiilfill  tliem. 
Among  the  gilU  of  the  Spirit  was  tlmt  of  teoc-liing.  There 
van  a  fliiHS  nf  persons  wlio  nlioweil  thcmst;lveA  spedalij 
adapU.-<l  to  8|>eak  iii  a  moving  and  instnmtivc  way;  and 
tUcMc  were  recognizeil  as  having  a  divine  call  to  thia 
Burvicc.  They  were  not  elders,  thonj^li,  a»  we  Iiuve  re- 
marked above,  elders  lutght  tcacli,  and  late  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  teaching  cnme  to  be  considcnKl  a  neecisary 
part  of  an  cider's  work.  But  tetu'hitig,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  wag  free  in  the  Ajwstolic  churches,  in  the 
BCnw  that  whoever  felt  liinisolf  impelled  by  an  inward 
impuL^e  to  adtlreu;  hiti  brethren,  might  do  ho  at  the  pntjter 
time  in  the  service.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  a  fore- 
telling of  future  uvenlu,  but  rather  a  lervid  outpouring  of 
Christian  truth,  it  might  bo  in  the  form  of  exhortation. 
Tlio  "  teacher"  expoundwl  doofriiie,  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
Bection,  and  as  a  fruit  of  tlio  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures;  though  under  an  illnmlnetion  from  above. 
The  utterances  of  the  ''prophets"  were  more  improvised, 
and  tliua  adapted  to  seize  on  the  attention  and  thrill  the 
mind,  even  ofa  pngan  auditor  who  chanced  to  enter  the 
Christian  assembliea.  The  addresats  of  the  "teacher"  were 
in  the  form  of  didactic  instruction ;  those  of  the  "  prophet" 
were  hortatorj',  or  at  least  pri'domliiantly  emotional.  Tht-jw 
last  might  spring  from  an  extravagant  zeal,  or  enthusiastn, 
and  mnt.i3n  an  admistiire  of  hurtful  error.  Hence  tliere 
were  persona  competent  to  diecern  spirits,  or  to  discrinii- 
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nato  Ijetwcen  what  should  Ire  c«ru(Klcr«l  divine  truth,  and 
what  feliould  be  rejected.  The  ''speaking  with  kmguM," 
which  the  Apostle  I'aul  di»cribci>.  appears  tu  hav«  l>e«n  an 
outpouring  of  prayer  in  broken  ejaculations  and  iucohcrcut 
cries,  whea  tlio  mind,  sui-chargcd  with  craotioo,  was  thrown 
into  uu  ecstasy,  so  that  "interpreters,"  poasesaed  of  a  special 
gift,  were  required  to  convert  these  glowing  cxclamntory  ut- 
teraDC«3  iuto  aq  iutel ligible  form.'    Besidf^  these  gifts,  tliere 

'  Tli<!  prinnimt  pniunj:'^  in  llin  Kew  Tt'itnincnl  wliicli  refer  to  fpuilc- 
Ing  oriih  tonf^M  art'  Aturk  xvi.  17  (irhi'Thj  havever,  dou  not  betoag  in 
tliu  urigioikl  iczt),  AclD  ii.  1-13,  z.  443,  lix.  0,  1  Co-r.  xii>t  liv.  The  re- 
ferfti-oui  of  I'niil  a|;i[K'i(r  U>  in:,  nctl  to  ii  HpaakinK  i"  fnreiin>  l*nR"iig<^i  ^"t 
to  ml  4<CKtAllc  <!iiilSiirHt  of  prajri^r  nixi  pmiiw,  in  vliich  iKe  aoul  ik  ■wept  on 
ty  n  ^piritiinl  itijjkuliii;,  the  onlinririf  cxcrcW  (ff  inTCBlion  luiil  reflircdoD 
boing  HiiKpendcd.  Tn  Acts  s.  4(t,  lii.  G.  a.  Htiiilliu  pheiioint'Don  woiilil 
KM-iu  to  be  dcai^iitfi].  Tbo  '')i[«nltirig  wltli  t«»giiO),"  in  Act'  ii.  1-13, 
wajf  nlno  iin  TCntatic  outpoiiting  of  upecch,  "  iw  llic  Spirit  gnirc  them  ut- 
(eranM''  (ver-  4).  The  »lrang^  a.nil  impaMoned  fervor  of  tboK  trho 
tliuH  npi)kc,  tctl  winie  to  miytliut  (hey  haA  ilnink  nine  tocxcev  (vcT.  13). 
There  is  nolhini;  to  impi,?  thnt  t  [«rinaiiGnt  knowlctlgo  of  foreign  Ian* 
piugc«  wtM  given  U>  the  oatlj'  dieciplM  I'tlcr's  nddrVM  [wn.  14^37} 
*iw  in  ilia  ojtHnnry  ilioli-ct.  Tlii;  iipULkliij{  wiili  lonxuvH,  nhulc'Vt-r  It 
fif^niGei),  whicb  |ir(w?(lc<l  (hia  vlifrma.  mcw  itrvolionnl,  noi  diihtlio. 
Than  u  no  cviUcnco  in  the  Apoftolic  lii"lory  that  ihc  prcnchcm  of  the 
GiMfwl  pniKMHted  Ibeir  Inbon  with  the  aid  of  nuch  niiraculoiw  knuw- 
ledge.  Tb«  enrlj  ApologifU  dg  not  r<li;r  k>  iU  czi«t«iK«.  Wbctim 
treEuciw,  in  biH  rcft^reiite  to  lIiU  «iibj«ct  (adv.  II»T.t  V.  vi.  1),  nieniu  lo 
dnnote  Rpeaking  in  diffl>rpnt  liinlwM,  or  only  Ihnt  prailatic  ult(^r>nce  of 
prayer  which  haa  been  dt^criUid,  U  not  dcox  Erom  bin  language.  It  is 
the  l.iiier.  probably,  (o  which  TertiillUn  rtfem  [oiiv.  iiHnioa.,  t.  8). 
HaTCf11iol<Hi,  *  f:>if  oxegeus  of  A«ti  ii.  1-13  mii'U  allow  ibiit  I.tike  h«r4> 
loicuda  to  di-ncribe  u  vpetiklns  In  varioiis  lant(<iimm;  ninl  mirli  is  the 
motf  nntunil  inter]!  rein  lion  of  Mark  xri.  17.  It  follows  either  thai  tli« 
Iraclitioin  nbich  Liiko  folloiri:^!  biul  inuiat«rprc(cil  in  thin  particular  Um 
phL'nomcnon  of  (he  Penitvoat— whinh  in  tlic  opinion  of  Kcander  (/fnnl. 
and  Train,  o/lht  CAureA,  pp.  16,  17,  «d.  Robintton),  and  i>f  Meyer  (Apo»- 
t^ytvAi^iU,  pp.  53.  541 ;  or  that  the  pbcnomenua  lo  nhirh  I.nVe  refere 
tn  A<-t«  i[.  was  peeiillar,  and  diltrrcnt  fnim  ihiit  wbioh  is  Hiirtii«i^  by 
Paul,  and  wliirh  wa*  «>rnruoo  in  thi»  Ajiw-tolic  cIiurchcB.  Tlii"  lait  opi* 
oion  U  defvuilMl  by  Dr.  Scbnff  {Iliai.  ^  (A<  A^oH^U  CAurcA,  p.  201  acq.]. 
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were  gift*  of  mirflclps,  inclu'ling  tlic  power  to  heal  diseases 
without  tlie  iDt<>rveii tioD  of  the  itriiinory  means  of  cure. 
Illu8tmttou8  of  die  exercise  of  these  powers  are  proMiitcO 
ID  the  book  of  Acts;  but  they  were  not  sjKcially  called 
iuto  activity  in  tlic  asflemblit*  fop  worship.  Thus,  in  tho 
Apnslolic  ohurtli,  nil  the  fiuictions  of  goverfimeiit,  as  well 
m  uf  UJHviiitig,  were  in  the  haiii].'<  of  those  who  wore  con- 
ecioiiB  of  acting  as  the  organs  of  a  Power  above  theniselves, 
hy  wliom  they  were  singled  out,  each  of  them  for  liia  par- 
ticular work.  It  was  II  minmunity  liOed  up  to  this  high 
pitch  of  earuostoGss,  It  was,  to  use  tlie  Apustle's  i>iuiil«,  a 
body,  every  memU'r  of  whifih  served  every  other,  and  was 
served  lu  turn  hy  all.  If  the  Christian  meeting,  gatlicrud 
in  some  pri%'at«  hoiwe  wliieli  nOuidcd  Biiffioieut  aocommo- 
dallun  to  the  wondiipperK,  bore  n  retfemblanoe  to  the  syita- 
gogiip,  it  was  the  gytiagogue  on  fire  with  an  anlor  never 
wilU(SiBf.-<l  in  the  Jewish  a?*>eniblies. 

AV'here  the  epontaneoua  elt'iuetit  wa^  thus  powerful,  tliere 
was  al!  the  more  need  of  regulation.  There  was  an  order 
of  ecrvice,  modelled,  in  a  gL>ncrol  way,  ou  tliat  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  yel  eo  that  room  should  be  left  lor  free  utterance  on 
the  par*  of  individuals,  as  feeling  might  prompt.  It  ia  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  life-time  of  the  A|>oetle8,  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Toetament  were  rciui,  in  eoiiseeutive  extra(-1s,  and 
that  thas  early  the  reading  was  attended  by  an  expositioa 
ond  application  of  tlie  passage  by  him  who  conducted  the 
worship.  This  was  a  copy  of  tbe  Bynagogoe  practice. 
Later,  the  reading  of  the  GospcU,  bIso,  waa  introduced,  and, 
later  etJll,  the  Apoetolit:  Epistles  were  coonceled  with  the 
otlier  Scriptures  in  this  public  use.    There  were  prayers  to 

The  diff^rcnl  (hmri^e — looluding  tliiit  or  BImIc,  vho  aiii>powfi  tluit  the 
rpoJuDg  with  tongucfl  wtv>  the  ex  da  mat  017  utlcmni-Ci  under  htgh> 
wionglit  exnirpiiicot,  cf  nipt!^  figunilivu  word*,  •oue  of  which  wen 
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which  llie  people  rcsiKJiiiK-d  "Amen,"  and  the  singing  of 
Pealma  and  Hymns,  ^^ot  only  were  tlicru  cxtcmjHiranenua 
prayere,  but  also  «lTuBiotia  of  eong,  on  tire  part  of  indivi- 
da»U,  and  tlic  exercise  of  the  varioua  giHa  uf  the  Spirit. 
The  vVpostle  Paul  fouud  it  necessary  to  discountyt-  the 
"s])cakliig  with  louj;uC9,"  and  like  cbullltionH  of  I)i>;h- 
wrouglit  foiling,  which,  if  not  I'estrained,  might  piiss  the 
bounds  of  gohriety.  lie  disoountcnuiiccd  the  speaking  uf 
women,  which  oifeudod  tho  ancient  fueling  of  decorum,  and 
luij^ht  thus  bring  Christians  into  ill  repute  among  the 
licathcu.  He  liUcwiBo  judged  it  a  transgressJOQ  of  tba 
sphere  allotted  in  tlic  divine  order  to  females. 

Among  Jewish  Christiane,  the  obacrvanee  of  the  weekly 
sabbath,  ni>d  of  the  annual  foHtivaU  which  were  npiKtintcd 
in  the  Mosaic  I^w,  of  (."ourse  continueil.  In  tlie  GvntiEe 
churches  tliis  xvas  out  the  cn.sc.  Where  the  community  wag 
prwlominantly  mode  up  of  Jews,  the  old  ubetrvances  might 
remain.  But  the  .A,postIe  Paul  it«iKlcd  the  iutroduetion  of 
the  Old  To&tnment  festivals,  inchiding  the  sablmth,  into 
the  churches  which  he  had  plttnte<l;  declaring  that  by  the 
adoption  of  tliem  the  Gentile  believ'er  fbrftibKl  the  benefits 
of  the  Gos]>el,  since  ho  chopc  to  rest  hisBoIvation  upon  rites, 
inHbad  of  upon  CbriHt'  There  m  to  be  fouud  in  tho  New 
Testament  uo  explicit  ap^wintmcot  of  thi>  fimt  day  of  the 
week  ns  a  day  of  Cliristian  worship.  Much  Icks  I«  there, 
either  iu  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  ccolefsiastical  writers 
of  the  first  centuries,  any  statement  to  the  tfTect  that  the 
Clifistian  institution  was  the  Old  Teslaraent  S,ii)lath  en- 
join«tl  in  the  decalogue,  the  first  day  being  substituted  for 
the  seventh.  Nevertheless,  there  are  traces  of  the  »(»e- 
cial  religious  commemoration  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Saviour'.s  resurrection,  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Tca- 

'  8«i  Cnl.  !i,  IB.  whom  the  lumaiil.  monihlT.  and  wwfclj  fbttiTaliiol 
Uiv  Jvwn  urv  spveilied.    Ct.  Ual.  iv.  ID,  Uom.  xlr.  A,  6. 
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tament.'  It  is  oilloil  the  Lord's  Day,  iu  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. It  is  an  oljsprvancR  ttiat  uprang  up  uimIct  the  eye 
of  the  Apostles,  uml  with  their  approval ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  waa  a  spontaneous  product  of  Christian  feeling.  On 
that  (lay  the  early  Christians  joined  in  ads  of  joyful  wor- 
ship, and  set  apart  thoir  gilU  for  the  poor.  In  churches 
coTupcMied  of  Jowi»h  Chrisliaus,  Ihis  coiiswration  of  the  first 
day  wim  aasooiated  with  the  contiuue*!  ohejervanoe  of  the 
Sabbath;  which  could  not  have  been  the  ca.«*  had  there 
been  u  subetitution,  by  an  explicit  ordinance,  of  the  first 
day  for  tlic  sevcutb. 

Of  the  existence  of  yearly  Christian  fontivals,  (hero  i*  no 
notice  in  ths  New  Tostaiucnt  writings.  That  such  festi- 
vats,  with  the  exception  of  Easter,  cxiHietl  in  the  Apostolic 
Bf^  is  not  prcteiidi-d.  In  the  Piiselial  controversies  of  the 
aeoond  eeutury,  in  which  the  churcihas  of  Asiii  Elinor  were 
op[K)sed  to  churches  elsewhere,  the  authority  of  the  Apostio 
JuImi  \V3!(  appealed  to  in  support  of  t}i<>  Asiatic  olMwrvnucc. 
It  wouhl  be  extremely  natural,  oertninly,  wherever  Jewish 
Chrialians  wei-c  found,  at  the  recurrenoe  of  the  Passover 
season,  to  bring  to  niiud  the  Saviour's  death  ntid  ruaurreo- 
tion;  and  to  Hignalize  this  anniversary  by  some  appropri- 
ate com  memo  rati  tin.  This  consideration,  in  connection 
with  the  fict  ju»t  Htated,  and  with  the  known  fact  of  the 
wide-spread  celebration  of  Easier  Id  the  second  century, 
may  lend  .supjiort  to  the  opinion  that  the  beginnings  of  this 
Ftatival  were  prior  to  the  death  of  John. 

The  celebrated  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred,  writ- 
ten to  Trajan  about  A.  D.  112  by  the  younger  Pliny,  from 
Bithynta,  where  ho  vras  exercising  proconsuhir  poweni  un- 
der the  Emperor,  throws  light  njion  the  method  of  wor- 
ship in  the  early  church.'  "  They  affirmed,"  he  says  of 
thi»c  whom  he  examined,  "that  the  whole  of  their  fault, 

'  Acu  «».  7,  I  Cor.  sTi.  1,  2,  Bcr.  L  Ift  '  EpiML,  x.  W, 
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at  error,  lay  in  this, — tJiat  they  were  wont  to  meet  together 
on  a  Btcttcd  day  before  it  wnji  light,  and  ^Ing  among  tlicm- 
Belves  allemately  (inviccm)  a  hymu  to  Christ  as  a  god 
(quasi  D«o),  aod  to  bind  tlioiuselvee  by  an  oath,  not  to  tJi« 
eoramission  of  any  wifk«Ine'<e,  but  that  they  would  uol  be 
guilty  of  I  heft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  would  not  falsify 
their  word,  nor  refuse  to  return  a  pledge  committed  to 
them,  when  oallal  u[)«n  to  do  ho.  When  thwo  things  wcro 
performed,  they  said  that  it  was  their  custom  to  8eparat<^, 
and  tben  to  cume  together  again  b>  a  meal,  which  they  ato 
in  common,  but  wltliout  any  disorder."  The  "stated 
day  "  on  which  ihfi  Christians  assomblod  for  worship,  it  is 
Bcareely  possible  to  dmibt,  vroH  Sunilav.  Their  roHgiuiiii 
Berviee  in  this  region  was  at  a  very  early  hour,  before  the 
dnwti  of  thiy.  The  alternate  Kinging  of  a  hymn  to  Christ 
may  be  a  loose  and  inexact  d^eription  of  the  devotional 
serviee  tn  which  th«  people  responded  "Araea;**  with 
whieli,  however,  singing  was  connec-twl.  And  it  la  not 
needful  to  Bup|)O80  that  a  formal  eugagement,  such  ns  is 
described,  was  made  every  week  to  abstain  from  the  viees 
.named.  It  i»  a  d&icrlption  of  the  vows,  whieh  the  Chris- 
tians publicly  asHumed,  to  avoid  the  various  forms  of  sin. 
The  ooromon  meal  to  which  reference  is  made  was  tlio 
Agape,  or  Feast  of  Ijovo,  which  was  oelebrated  near  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  with  xvbich,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
the  Lord's  Supper  wa^  at  tlrnt  time  Klill  connected. 

With  this  passive  may  be  associated  the  statemenbi  of 
Jnstin,  in  the  First  A|>oh^y,  written  between  A.  D.  I'lO 
and  150:  "On  the  day  which  is  call<^d  Sunday,  thcro  is 
an  a.ssembly  in  the  same  place  of  all  wlio  live  in  dties, 
or  in  couiitrj'  districts;  and  tin;  rcotmls  of  the  Apostles 
[the  Gospels],  or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read  aa 
long  as  we  have  time.  Then  the  reader  concludes;  and 
the  PrcaJdeot  verbally  instructs  and  cxhorta  us,  to  Um  imi- 
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tation  of  those  excellent  things:  tlian  we  all  togrther  rise 
aud  offer  up  our  prayers;  nsid,  as  I  said  before,  when  wc 
have  coiicliidi'd  our  pmyor.  bread  is  brought,  and  \vino 
and  water;  and  the  President,  in  like  m;njnor,  nffV-rs  up 
prayers  and  thaub^ivinga  with  alt  hU  ttlrerigth  ;  anil  the 
people  give  their  assent  by  saying  'Amen;'  and  there  18 
a  distriUutloD  and  parUiUing  by  every  one,  of  the  Eiicha- 
ristic  elements ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  present,  they  ai-c 
sent  by  tlic  hnnda  of  the  deuc-ons;  and  such  as  are  in  pro»- 
perous  circumstinoes,  and  wish  to  do  so,  give  what  Ihcy 
will,  each  according  to  lila  choice  ;  and  what  is  collected  l» 
placed  in  the  handa  of  the  l^resident,  who  assists  the 
orphans  and  widowa,  and  such  as  throngh  BicUness,  or  aiiy 
other  caiiw,  are  in  want;  and  to  those  who  are  in  bomla, 
and  to  stningens  from  alar,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  who  are 
in  nec(],  he  is  a  pi-otetrtor."  '  Here  we  have  a  mention  of 
the  reading  of  tiie  lS(;riplurFB  of  the  Old  Testament,  aod  of 
the  GoKpcIn,  which  had  come  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  a 
reference  to  the  practi^ul  exposition  and  hortation,  whidt 
followed,  and  constituted  the  sermon.  The  praycre,  with 
die  responsivG  'Amen'  from  the  congregation,  are  next  in 
the  order.  These  are  Hucceeded  by  tlie  Eucharist',  M-hieh  is 
now  diijconnecfed  from  the  Agape.  The  bread  and  wine, 
the  latter  being  mingled  >vith  water,  acconUng  to  the  Jew- 
ish practice,  are  partaken  of  by  all,  and  are  sent  by  the 
dcaconfl  to  those  who  ore  detained  at  their  hoiiiw.  The 
collection  of  alma  to  be  distributed  to  those  in  need,  of 
every  ola'is.  is  a  prominent  part  of  divine  service.  Sunday 
is  celebrated,  Justin  addg,  m  the  first  day  on  which  God, 
when  He  cbangetl  the  darhnes3  and  matter,  math  tlie 
world,  and  as  the  day  of  the  Rpsnrrert.iou  of  Christ.  In 
the  room  of  the  Jowbh  Sabbath,  he  elsewhere  says,'  "the 
new  law  command)}  a  perpetual  Sabbath." 

•  Apol.  L  er.  '  Dial,  c  Trjpli.,  12. 
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The  princi[ial  ntcs  In  the  early  Cliureh  were  Ba|itisni 
And  the  Lord's  F)ui)|>cr.  Rii|>tLHn),  it  is  now  gonprall/ 
agreed  among  scholara,  waa  coraiuoiily  by  immersion.' 
Wlifther  infants  were  l)a|)tirj;d  in  tlic  AiMatoHt:  age,  or  ex- 
actly wlicn  tJio  custom  arose;  of  administering  tliis  rite  to 
them,  is  a  controverted  qiipntion  on  which  the  Now  Tt-sta- 
roont  writings  furnish  no  direct  In  for  ma  I  ion.  The  m<M)tion 
of  the  baptism  of  househokhi  h  not  entirely  conclusive,  since 
vo  arc  not  ccrtoin  that  infant  children  were  contained  ia 
them ;  and,  bcsidee,  if  it  were  known  tf)at  intJinl*  were  not 
baptized,  they  would  be  iindcratood  to  he  exwpteii  in  a  gen- 
yal  slatt'oient  of  ihia  sort  reaiK-f ^tl iig  a  honsehoh!.  In  pro- 
portion as  tho  Christian  Chnrch  felt  itself  a  dii^tinct  cora- 
ronnity,  partwl  from  the  world  of  lu^atheiiiHmj  thu  more 
natnrallv  would  this  praettee  Cako  root.  Within  the  pule 
of  the  holy  eommtmity  the  ohthlreti  of  its  memlwrs  would 
bo  feltto  boembracod.'  Irenseus — who  was  born  a1>out  a. 
D.  130 — implies  that  infants  were  haplizerl  in  his  time. 
Origen,  a  ehlld  of  Christian  jinreuts,  and  born  A.  D.  155, 
v»8  baptized  in  infancy,  and  roj^arded  infant  baptbni  as  ao 

'  Soo  «n  (Iitfl  iiiiliji?irt.  .Tiimin  MnMjr,  ApnI.  i.  fli,  (rf.  P»f.  8li«iH, 
£ibl.  RtfxM;  IS:j:i,  p-  34l)  I ;  IVrltilliiui,  -it  Bvptiiani,  |r(ut>im,  </«  Cbronq. 
3;  Cyprinn,  I'p.hxv.;  Cliryimmom,  Uom.  zi.  See,  aluo.  Calvin,  InsiiltilL 
IV.  XV.  19;  Luther,  dt  Sarr^m.  Baplirmi,  Oppr  l.tilh.  1.W4.  i.  .'IIS. 
Blnghnot,  ^nt^iiiViM.  i.  3<H):  If'riitr  n.  Wriif,  Kirfhfn-T^jriom  (Rmnan 
tStlh.),  X.  673  (Art.  Taufi;:  lUnmg.  Keal-Kmyrl.,  xv,  4T4  (Art.  Taufit: 
e^ttJlli'.  BS.U  Diet  (Aro.H.)  t.  14  (Art-  Baplimr,  Smith'..  Viel.  af 
OirUl.  AtUiijuilirA.  i.  iSl,  {  4^  fcf.  p.  168  {J  U.  9»1 ;  Conytieare  anil 
IItiw*in,  L'/t  11/  SI.  FaiJ.  I.  439,  U.  IflO;  Slank-yV  KaaUm  Chnn-X.  p. 
117;  Wnll,  lli>f.T^af  hxf.tnl  Ht^ttlm,,  ii.  3'J7.  3'^ ;  M.i-I.«ini,  CA.  Hid., 
i  87;  NL-andtT. /¥uii;,flTu(  TVftia.  rj/' (If  CR.,  (Am.til.)  p.  161,  CT- i/id,, 
».  .110;  Blunt.  Dkl.  tj/  Doei.  and  Hiit.  Ttu^aloy^,  ji.  "5  (Art.  Bapliw\); 
&.lii.(T,  jr«(.  Ap<y*t-A.  a.,  p.  570,  CX  HiM..  u  123.  Seev  al*o,  Mryer, 
Kmam.  iJirrdat  Jf.T.i'MnrWi.  9.  Tii,  4.cf.  Luke  xi.  38);  Blcofc,  -Synopt. 
JCril.  d.  ilrei  fnCm  Etaiufff.  (Murk  t.  9);  Winer,  A.  T.  Ommmar 
{Tl.aycr'Bcd.),I>-112. 

*  1  Cor.  Til.  14. 
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A[MMtnlic  iiistitutloii.^  It  npraiig  up  fttrlv,  uu<l  ajimiH  ex- 
tensively, beenuse  it  wsw  regarded  as  eonsouftnt  «itb  Clina- 
tian  ideas,  and  n-ith  tlio  progier  conception  of  U)«  Church. 
At  tlic  outswi,  tiic  mndidiitu  for  aduii»>3ioD  to  the  Church 
was  baptixeU  »iinply  in  llic  nauie  uf  Christ.  Latw,  the 
moro  extended  baptisrnnl  fbrmutn  cnme  into  general  aae. 
The  one  articlu  of  FuiLli  ut  the  iM^giiiuing,  the  snlc  condi- 
tio!) offlcccpUinoe  to  memliership,  wns  latlh  in  Jesus  as  the 
M»i»iuh.  A  more  formal  or  exicnded  en>L>d  did  oot  exist. 
Buplisin,  acconling  to  tlie  detwription  of  Ju»tln,  was  pre- 
ceded t^  [>raveraiid  lasting  fHi  the  part  of  the  candidate  and 
of  the  pcuplu  with  him.'  After  the  rite  had  been  adniiriis* 
tered,  they  gathered  In  an  assembly  for  common  prayer. 
Then  tlM!y  sainted  one  another  with  a  kiss;  and  the  service 
couc'luddi  with  the  administration  of  the  Coniniunion — 
prayers  and  ihankHgivIng!*,  to  which  the  congregation  re- 
»)ionded  "Amen,"  forming  a  part  of  this  service. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  wrilton  forma  of  prayer  in 
the  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  apnrt  from  the  6yna- 
go(iU(!  service,  there  is  such  a  controversy  as  uqunlly  arises 
where  the  data  nec^esaary  to  an  uudoubting  judgment  are 
absent.  It  in  agreed  that,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  extempo- 
raneous prayer  was  in  tiso  in  the  churches.  "  WhiUt  the 
extraonlinary  giiU  of  the  Sjnrit  oontinned,"  says  Bing- 
ham, "  there  is  liltle  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  prayern  and 
hymiUj  imme^liately  dictated  by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part 

'  Tminuii.  jlrip.  Hrrr,,  tl.  ziii.  4('*<)ni  por  niimnqiiMCintliiTinDMiin"); 
ea  (h«  Renw  of  "reniwctinnir,"  rm  N««nH»r,  (%.  liitt.  I.  311.  Origco, 
Cbimn.  in  £))£«(.  ad  Jiom..  in  the  Latin  TnLnsl.  ("  ecrlcaia  »h  aiiaMolI* 
trailitionein  NiucKph.  eli&ro  pwvulla  lui{)iiMTum  ilnrv" ) :  c(.  HomnL  u 
LfvU;C-4,  Jlcmil.  iti  tafm,  14.  TertnlliMi  reooiuiueudii  «  d*I»T  vlhmp- 
\3mta  in  the  cimc  of  inlantu,  Init  he  n^commcndti  (IcIbj,  kUo,  in  the  com 
of  adiilu.  whicli  he  tnuBt  htve  koowii  lo  tie  cootnry  lo  ApoatoUc  waf», 
IH  MaptitTiui,  xvUi. 

•  Apol..  L  ai. 
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of  the  ordinarj"  aervioe."'  It  is,  alao,  agreed  that  uflt'r 
the  introduction  of  written  forms,  for  a  considerable  periwl, 
«di  bishop  made  hia  own  litur^/  for  the  um  of  tlic 
chim-h  over  which  he  presided,  and  rhat  this  varied  in 
form  from  time  lo  tiiuc  As  late  as  tlie  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, or  the  close  of  the  thiiil  century,  there  would  ivetn 
to  have  l>cen  no  ritual  books,  or  oootpilutionii  of  prayers; 
siitoo  we  have  no  record  that  any  deruauil  was  made  upon 
Christians  for  such  books,  when  they  were  required  to  sur- 
render their  sacred  wriliugs. '  That  ihe  Ix>rd's  Prayer 
was  used  in  public  worship  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies is  highly  probable.  It  was  considered,  in  the  early 
Church,  as  a  prayer  for  Christian  disciples  exclusively. 
In  the  deat-riptiaij  of  Christian  Berv-ices,  wllitih  we  have 
cited  from  Justin  Martyr,  the  President,  or  Bishop  is 
said  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgivinf;  "  with  all  his 
Btrcngtb;"  to  whieh  the  j»oop!e  re6poii(le<l  "Anico."'  But 
whetlier  tliese  prayers  were  read  or  not,  his  langimge  does 
not  absolutely  determine.  It  Heems  more  probable  how- 
ever that  the  phrase,  "with  all  his  strength," — or,  "  to  the 
beHt  of  his  ability,"  Is  applied  to  extemporaneous,  rather 
than  written  devotions.  It  is  less  natural  to  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  vocal  exertion,  or  to  any  fervency  of  tliat  sort.* 
The  quite  recent  reoivery  of  ii  dixrtiment  still  more  ancient 
tl»an  the  writings  of  Jui^tin,  throws  some  light  npim  this 
tnqairy.  Towanis  the  clo«e  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Clement  of  Rome  introduces  (a.  d.  96  or  97)  a 

'  Anliq^  xiii.  5. 1.  '  Bingham,  Ihid.,  J  3.  »  Apol.  i,  67- 

•Thb  U  Prof.  Lightfool's  upinion,  a.Uo.  See  liU  Ep.  c/  ClfmeiU,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  271  a.  1.  The  aam?  phraee — iff?  ftfiw^Jc— ia  uiwd  by  iire^ry 
of  NiuicuiEuni  [Oi-ai.  \i.  121,  but  not  witk  rcEcrcnoe  cxdiuiivcl,'  to  lh« 
■Itiiting  of  llie  (wng  of  Mtmn.  Ii  itfcm,  la  Gwgory,  lo  ihrco  acta  of 
Cfirinian  wonbippen, — ihc  purifying  of  noiil  anH  Iwdr  {iyviaifuw  «al 
o^Mora  Aoi  -^x^^)i  ^o  hnnuonjr  of  voice,  Anil  the  iiniuu  ill  tha  Spirit 
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wrics  of  conuCictixl  petitions  to  God  of  !«ucti  a  character  u 
Blrotigly  to  siiggftst  tliat  they  are  extriiytod  from  an  cs- 
tablisliecl  Mtmgy.  Yet  they  do  not  purport  to  bs  a  (jiiota- 
tion  from  Kii«h  a  coinpositiuD.  A  not  improbiilitt*  tiy^to- 
thcsis  ia  that  they  aro  a  part  of  tlit*  fixed  form  which  Clo- 
mont  used  in  the  Roman  Church ;  whieli,  Itowevor,  was 
held  in  momoiy,  but  not  refln<«<l  to  writing.  If  this 
thatry  be  aoeepted,  these  pusaages  may  be  cousidered  to 
murk  the  transition  from  free  extemporaneous  utleranoeg 
to  estaliHshed  fnrniB.  They  bave  the  cUaracter  of  a  fixed 
tlioiigli  still  unwritten  form.' 

The  miitiml  l"ve  of  Christians,  which  appeared  in  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  were  of  different  nationg,  and  had 
previoUfily  been  strangers,  made  the  name  of  "brother," 
by  wbifli  they  designated  eaeh  other,  no  empty  woni,  A 
Christiiiu,  leaving  Iii-s  Jiome,  bnrc  letters  signifying  his  con- 
nection with  the  Chureh  ;  and  ihe^e  ensured  him  a  cordial 
hospitality  in  the  plac*^,  however  diHtant,  to  which  he 
might  tmvcl.  The  power  of  the  frateriial  bond  is  signally 
Ruuiifent  in  the  fact  tliat  the  great  diflbrcnces  between 
the  Jewidh  and  llie  Gentile  convert,  wliioh  were  of  such 
a  I'haraoter  that  the  Chiirrli  at  the  outset  might  almost  be 
said  (o  esist  in  two  bmneliea,  did  not  prevent  &  mutual 
remgnition  and  fellowBhip.  The  ApostlLS  at  Jeriisaleni 
gave  the  right  hniid  of  fellowship  to  the  Gentile  diseiples, 
and  the  Apostle  Panl  in  turn  gathered  from  this  class  con- 
tributions whieh  iwr\'ed  an  a  token  of  fmlernal  esteem  for 
the  motlior  Chureh.  The  bounds  of  nationality  were  broken 
dott-n,  and  the  wpeotarle  was  presented  of  men  widely  re- 
moved from  one  another  in  binguage,  oul lure,  and  social 
rank,  blending  in  one  family. 

'  Compare  Prof.  I,iith[f[H>t,  /.  e.  See  alao,  the  ext-pllcnl  artjclu  uf  Mr. 
C  J.  H.  Hftiwa,  tht  .Vw  Maniueript  oj  Qvmtni  <4  Hemic,  io  Ibo  iV^fr. 
tiuart.  Btm^  April,  1677. 
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Wltti  rcsiMK.-t  to  the  relation  of  Clirbtluiis  t^i  Iioutlton 
society  about  them,  it  was  of  course  felt  as  a  pnjamouut 
obligation  to  avoid  all  partioipatioo  in  cuiiloyments  and 
recreations  which  were  tainted  with  heathenism,  or  which 
savored  of  cruelly  or  licontiousucss. 

Th«  grounds  of  the  refusal  of  Christiaos  to  att«iid  the 

public  games  and  theatres,  are  sot  fortli,  at  a  later  day,  by 

Tcrtullian  in  hia  tract  rfi°  Spi'Cta^rulis.     The  heathen  urged 

that  the  enjoytuenfs  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  not  incumiijtent 

with  religion,  and  ohnrgwl  that  Christiana  aiistoroty  ab- 

stairnKl  from  pleasure  of  (liie  nature,  in  HfJer  that,  btnng 

trained  to  despise  lifi',  they  might  rtsigii  it  the  more  wlll- 

iugly.  '     It  wad  Baid  that  all  things  arc  made  by  God,  and 

must  Iw  good  as  coming  from  Him.     But  there  is  a  vast 

diflerenre,  Tertiillian  n'plies,  botwwn  things  as  orlginnlly 

Diadc,  and  the  same  after  they  have  beoome  corrupt.    Some 

said  that  there  m'ils  no  express  prohibition  of  the  circus  or 

theatre,  in  the  Seriptiires.    Yet,  says  Tertullian,  we  ore  com- 

mandcd  not  to  walk  iu  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  or  stund 

in  the  way  of  pinnere  (Ps.  i.  1).     "VVc  are  to  keep  clear  of' 

evil  eon)paiiiot)shi|>.     The  first  main  ohjeetion  aguintit  the 

public  shows  13  that  la  tlu-tr  origin  and  arrangements  they 

are  based  on  idolatry.     The  games  (ludi)  were  in  honor 

of  the  deities  or  of  ttie  dead.     .-Vll  tlie  decorations  of  the 

cIrruB  are  monnmenli^  and  emblems  of  heathen ittm.      A 

Chriatian  may  ent^*  »uoh  places,  may  even  go  into  heathen 

temples,  if  he  has  some  honest  errand,  which   is  not  con- 

noct4.>d  witii  hcatlien  tieliels  or  worship,     lie  caimot  avoid 

contact  with  the  rites  of  idolatt)-. '     What  he  has  to  shun 

18  the  lending  of  any  sanction  to  them,  either  directly,  or 

by  his  unnecessary  presence.      Etjnestrianisra  in  its  onli- 

anry  use  is  innocent;  but  in  the  ctreus  it  is  awtociated  with 

certain  recognitions  of  idolatry.    The  brutality  of  gludia* 

'{!•  '18. 
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torliil  oomlxite  vras  something  »ii  wliich  a  Christian  could 
Dot  voluntarily  f^aze.  *    The  |>a»iio(iiitc  excilciuent  that  was 
roused  by  tlio  public  guiucn  uud  ahuMti  was  iteelf  repugaant 
to  tbe  tempera  of  mind  wliich  the  Cbi-iatiou  aimed  to  cul- 
tivate."    Witli  regard  to  the  theatre,  its  imtuodeflty  waa  a 
Bufficiont  objection  to  it.     There  yvm  a  folly  ami  frivolity 
in  many  ocnitf«t9,  such  as  wresttii>|?,  leaping,  aud  running, 
wliieli  ofTonilcd  the  sobriety  of  Christion  rc-clioK. '    The 
low  ratimale  in  which  the  actors  in  the  |>o|>uUr  amuse- 
ments were  lield  by  the  hcnthen  thcmeelveB,  yvOB  virtual 
judgment  againtil  tbi-ir  occu[Kil.iniis.  *     Chriatianci  ought  to 
detest  these  heathen  meetings  and  assemblies,  if  for  no 
otlier  reiLson,  Wcjiuw;  Oixl  i»  hliLipbenieil  in    tbcm.     There 
thn  cry,  "To  iho  Huns,"  is  duily  raised  »gainsl  tbo  disoi- 
pl««  of  CtiHst. '     The  diruMple  shnuld  look  forward  to  the 
grandest  of  all  8|icctaolts,  ibo  fast  approaebing  advent  of 
the  Lortl  to  J«dgmeiil.  *     The  treatise  iif  Terlullian  is  not 
vithout  ooca'iional  expressions  of  aswtie  feelings  und  fanci- 
ful, even  puerile,  objectiuus  lo  the  amii^enients  which  ha 
deerics.        On  tbe  whnle,  however,  it  is  an  earnest  and 
cc^nt  argument  against  praetices  which   were  either  di- 
rectly iuconsistent  with  the  Christian  profcKsion,  or  ua- 
siiitcd  io  the  petmliur  ciri'Uni^tances  nf  a  persecuted  and 
struggling  Church,  exposed  on  all  aides  fo  coutauiiuation 
&om  heathen  errors  and  vices. 

Mixed  marriages,  where  a  Christian  found  himself  the 
partner  of  a  heathen  wife  (ur  luisband),  the  AjxjsUe  Paul 
rcfu-scil  to  dis-wlvc.'  He  was  willing  to  trust  to  the  jjowcr 
of  Christian  piety  to  act  through  tbe  vebieK'  of  this  re- 
lation for  the  converiiion  of  tlic  unlielieving  party.  Li- 
tigation before  liealheo  tribunals  lie  regarded  as  unbe- 
coming, bikI  as  adajitol  to  bringing  disrepute  upon  the 

'  1 12.       M  Ifl-        '  i  I-''-        '  H  22,  23.       *  i  27.        <  {!  29,  80 
I  ir^rvii.  ISwi}     In  1  Tim  iii.3  iTiUiai.fDnwMnidmarruigi^utDwla 
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■cTi.'  DIuputM  slionld  ha  settled,  as  iirdoiihtedly  tlipy 
were  geofirally  settled,  tiy  arbiters  called  from  the  bpelhren 
The  [Kutition  which  the  Church  should  hold  towards  the 
oivil  authority  was  a  point  m  Chrislian  ethics  of  capital  im- 
portance. Here  the  founders  ofChristiani^  guarded  with 
sedulous  care  against  tlic  dovehipnient  of  anything  like  a 
dispositiou  to  inierferc  directly  with  the  established  jioliti- 
cal  Older.  The  state  existed  by  divine  apfK)intment;  the 
magistrate,  even  though  a  heathen,  was  a  minister  of  God 
to  execute  justice  within  the  spbere  appointefl  for  him. 

Aq  ancient  dociiraent  which  has  lately  bceu  brought  to 
light — the  missing  portion  nf  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians contains  the  following  suppUoation  for  Rulers: — 

QiTC  oanconl  nnd  pi-oce  U>  nri  uiil  to  all  ihnl  dwell  on  tlic  mrtb,  u 
Thou  gBVf«t  to  our  rutlicre,  wlicm  ihvy  csalle^  on  Tbve  in  roilh  and  tnilli 
with  holincsw,  that  we  mny  be  nuvcd,  while  wc  render  obcdionoc  la 
Thine  Aliiiinliif  and  luont  rxcelknl  Name,  and  to  our  rulera  wiil  k""* 
ernoN  upon  lh<>  earth.  Thou.  L/orJ  and  Master,  htwl  given  tiiem  ibo 
power  of  savcrci)(nt7  through  Thine  excellent  and  unnpuakablo  uiit,'ht, 
tliat  wi:  kitiiwiiig  the  gluty  unil  hiinor  wliicli  Tltoii  hiuil  jjlrvn  Ihcin  la-.iy 
sukiiiil  nDriH'lvm  iinli  thnm,  in  nothing  retixliog  Thy  wtll.  Qranl  unto 
thrm,  thcrrforT,  IhuiIiIi,  jKain?.  cunronl,  utabilitr,  thnt  ihcy  mny  sdmin- 
i«l«r  the  government  whicii  Thou  hast  {[ivon  ihem  without  failure.  Fur 
Thou,  U  Ui-ovcnly  Muxtur,  King  of  the  agi4,  givcal  to  the  jmuh  uf  nicii 
glory  anii  Loimr  ami  power  over  ill  thing*  IhAt  sre  upon  the  «arth.     Dq 


aHiix|iinlil]c«tionlbrtheoffi<-«orki>hoiiordraron.  That  i*lliecarr«ct  la- 
tcrprcilaUon  of  the  psAiagi.',  ia  prottd  hy  1  Tim.  ».  fl,  wlicr*  to  have  been 
"the  wife  uf  one  itinn  "  ia  n>i|nircil  in  iha  nam  of  a  widow  who  in  to  be 
"tkki^n  into  lh«  GiuinL«r,"  vr  put  ou  th«  liM — pgwibly,  of  dtwoncMca. 
flee  Ti-dutHnn,  ad  Utor.,  L  7,  Ellieolt,  in  loe.  The  heathen  put  honur 
iijion  ab«tin«Dcc  from  a  nvcnnd  ^I>rrilljt<^  (vpwinlly  itpon  one  who  wu 
mivim.  T!i«  injiinrtionn  f  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  r.  9)  mny  hnve.  hod  rrfcrcoM  t« 
tJii"  feelinit.  8e*  Herein.  Btilruije  t.  Kirebmgafh-,eie.,  i.  39.  Youngov 
widow*  the  Aponllc  rfonmmi'ndiNl  to  nmrrv  UK'*'''  (I  Tim,  t,  14).  Oa 
tlie  clam  refecrod  Ui  la  I  TUa.  v.  9,  m*  Schiff,  EieL  qf  the  ApotuUt 
Ot.  pp.  636,  53S. 

'  1  Cor.  tL  1-a. 
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Thuu,  Lord,  direct  ihcir  rounscl  accordinx  lo  tljot  wliicb  ia  gooil  wid 
vell-plwuing  in  Thv  »igh[,  thai,  adiniaLnteriDg  in  lunvx  »nA  gonilenoM 
viUi  gwIlinuNi,  llic  |iower  wiiSoU  Tliuu  biut  girva  ibcm,  tbcy  lua^QbUua 
thy  fiiver."  ^ 

Slid)  were  the  pctitiona  wliinli  the  Clirietiaiis  of  Rome 
oflured  to  God  ill  behalf  of  their  ruk-ni,  at  the  niuuieut 
when  the/  hml  lianlly  ««!ai>ed  from  the  cruelty  and  cajirioe 
of  DuiattJan. 

Ill  the  Aptjstolic  ag^,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  were 
ooiwiderwl  iia  supplemeiitarj-  to  their  oral  iiistruition.  The 
Kjiiiitles  wore  written  beauisc  it  was  impruftioible  for  the 
autliora  of  theia  tii  tie  prcwciit  in  person,  at  the  time  wheo 
ih^y  were  comiHised,  with  those  whom  they  atldrewral. 
The  idea  of  collecting  the  wntings  of  the  A[K)cstlt»,  or  of 
forming  a  canoii,  did  not  eiist.  As  long  as  they  were 
nlivc,  there  mu)  less  reason  for  Hepnraling  the  pnKluetiuns 
of  their  pen  from  other  writings.  As  long  as  the  memory 
of  their  teaching  oontinned  frc^h,  the  Name  feeling  would 
exist  The  enrly  Fathers  make  much  of  the  living  tradi- 
tion wliich  had  |ireservoil  the  Buhslant-c  of  the  Apostolio 
dtwtrine  in  the  churchot  whieh  they  had  planted.  The 
Old  TcKtarafliit  St^rlplurea  were  an  ancient,  reoognixed,  au- 
thoritative collLttion,  whieli  w«m  reail  in  the  churches, 
and  to  which  appeal  was  made  in  controversieH.  The  bx- 
pectution  of  the  Second  Advent,  widely  difiused  as  it  was 
in  the  early  Cliurch,  of  itaelf  would  have  prevented  the 
formation  of  8  new  body  of  eacred  IkmiUh.  But  when  llie 
Apostles  had  paAM»l  oflf  (he  dtogc,  when  the  differenco  bo- 
twccQ  tliera  and  pnst-a|i08tolic  teachers  was  sensibly  felt, 
wheo  heretical  dot-trinea  began  to  Ik-  propaKated,  and  hereU 
ical  parties  coramenocd  to  falsify  the  Apostolio  writings,  a 
desire  would  naturally  be  kindled  to  gnther  up  (he  au- 
tlientic  docamonts  which  the  guides  of  the  Church,  who 

>  Pnl  Ligfatfoot'*  3.  Chwent  ^  Itome,  A^-,  U  <l.  OS,  fp-  STi,  STS. 
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hwl  been  api>oiiited  hy  ClirUt  Himself,  Iiad  I«ft  behind 
tlicm.  AawnJiiigl;!-,  in  the  couMe  of  the  seixMni  century, 
we  Hiuj  ilmt  the  canon  U  gnuliially  ronniiig  itself.  The 
term  "cauoiiiottl"  sigiiifial  nociiiiil,  as  cuiiMtitutJiig  a  rule 
and  8cnirc«  of  faith,  or  it  waa  lueil  as  a  8^ijiJTi}'m  of  au- 
Uiorised,  or  apjiroved  in  thig  cliaracU-r.  Jo  this  last 
senHe,  It  was  first  apiflied  U)  tlio  Scripiures.  The  prociss 
of  making  collections  of  tlic  Aix)stolic  writings  would  g« 
i>ii  of  itself.  Wo  find  Paul  (Col.  iv.  16)  providing  lliat 
his  Epistle  to  Colosse  should  he  read  al  Lamlicea,  and  «l.<to 
that  his  Kpistle  to  Linxliwu  should  be  read  to  the  CoUifi- 
siaiis.  By  this  kind  of  interclmiige,  and  by  kindred 
means,  by  degrt-cs  numerous  pol lections  of  Apostolic 
writings  must  have  grown  up.  The  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  the  Epistle  wrongly  attributed  to  Barnabas,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Herman,  are  sometinieM  quoted  by  writers 
of  the  second  century  with  a  resjjeet  similar  to  that  paid  to 
booksof  t,he  Apost!»«.  They  were  read  in  churches.  Their 
aiitliora  were  counted  as  iii3|jired,  since  the  notion  of  inspi- 
ration  was  uot  accurately  defined.  But  in  none  of  the 
early  catalogues  of  the  Sidpturea  i»  either  of  these  bftoka 
act  down  an  canonital.  Towards  the  clo!*e  of  the  second 
century,  tlm  old  Syrian,  or  Peechito,  translation  was  made, 
and  aim  the  old  Ijathi  version.  We  have  tlic  catalogue  in 
the  Muratorian  Fragment;  and  from  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  IrenfCtis,  and  Tcrtullian,  WG  learo  what  books 
were  rraxignizcil  by  them,  and  by  their  contem iwraries,  as 
having  u  rightful  place  in  the  canon.  In  this  century,  the 
books  of  the  Now  Testament  arc  referred  to  in  two  divi- 
sions, "the  Q<^|)el"  (/^wyYiho^,  or  Kvaj^^xiif),  com- 
prising the  four  Evangelists,  and  '*thc  Apostle"  (6  'Ait6a~ 
Toio^,  or  r6  'AizooTohxAv),  including  tlie  remaining  books 
which  were  aeccptwl  as  having  Apostolic  authority.  It  is 
obvious  tluit  certain  boolcH — as,  for  example,  the  Catholio 
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Eputles,  and  Epistles  written  6rst  to  indivMuala — would 
como  into  gencial  circulatioo  more  sluwly  than  others. 
There  is  reason  to  conclude  Ihnt  co|)ic8  of  tli«  Goapola, 
early  in  the  kccooJ  oeiitut-y,  had  grtatly  iimltiplicd.'  Dif- 
ftrenoei  would  extnt,  to  some  extent,  in  the  cntnlo^^ucs  ia 
(liilbrciit  pluucs.  A  book  that  was  iifltmnvlwlged  as  cuiion- 
icat  ill  one  pliLcc  injglit  nat  be  so  recognized  in  another. 
Early  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Euschiua  wrut«  his 
Church  Hialory,  the  writings  of  the  Xew  Teetawent  were 
divided  by  biia  into  two  class(.-»,  tUo%  universiUly  re- 
ceived by  the  churchog  (hontiologoumeoa),  and  those  die- 
pu(c<I,  or  not  received  by  all  (ontilcgomena),  lo  the 
lust  category  stand  seven  bowks,  tlie  Kpiirtles  of  James, 
Judc,  2  Peter,  2  John,  3  John,  the  Kpistlo  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  Apocaiy|we.  Of  most  of  thwe  it  Bccms 
probabli^  that  they  wore  nitlier  unknown,  tlian  reJ4?cted,  in 
tlie  (jnnrters  whore  f  lu-y  fiiilcd  to  Imj  rencivcd.  The  ^^yond 
and  third  Episiira  uf  John  were  uot  Gmbrm<t>(l  in  theSyriai; 
version,  but  were  generally  noknowledgoil  elsewhere.  The 
Kpit<tle  of  Jude  was  considered  genuine  in  mcwt,  of  the 
t'hurL'he«.  The  Epistle  of  James  was  received  by  t)ie 
Syrian  chnrph«s,  but  widespread  dnubt  respecting  it  ex- 
isted in  the  churches  of  other  eountries.  The  A[MK!aly]ieie 
which  had  been  generally  received  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
eood  century,  wag  now  extensively  rejected  in  the  East.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  rea?ived  in  the  East, 
wad  not  acknowledged  by  the  CImrtrh  «f  Komp,  n.s  not  Iwing 
by  I^nl.  The  second  Ejiislle  of  Peter,  the  book  for  which 
the  external  testinjony  U  wcakiT  than  for  any  other  of  the 
canon,  is  expressly  rejected  by  Origen  and  Eu^cbiiu.  The 
tendency  to  uniformity  rapidly  induced  a  ooincidence  on 
tliejiartofaU  the  cliurthcs  in  the  rctxigiiition  of  the  biHika 
with  respect  to  which  doubta  had  been  entertained;  and 

*  8*4  JioHan,  0«a.  aj  A«  GLtpeU,  tpI.  L,  p.  iH  m^. 
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ihe  work  of  critical  inv«Ktlguliou  iuto  their  claims  was  re- 
•erred  for  subsequeub  Ages. 

Thus  there  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Empire  a 
wide-spread,  rapidly  growing  community,  wliivli  liud  uo 
other  aim  than  to  pruduv«  an  ciitin;  tuurul  rctiuvatlan  of 
stKicty,  which  ooknowledgcd  Christ  as  ita  iDvi9ibl«  king, 
and  yet  employed  none  but  [Knceful  ag«aci«e,  aud  owned, 
with  sincere  loyalty,  as  a  rcligioiu  <Iuty,  the  obligatioa  to 
obey  the  civil  authority.  lu  the  higher  alle^ance  paid  to 
God,  and  in  the  oonFteqnent  refuaal  to  comply  aotivcly  with 
maodatee  of  tho  state  which  i^tomi  in  LHinflict  with  (he  ex- 
press roquirem«nt3  of  the  Gospel,  even  tliough  torture  and 
death  were  the  pt'iiaity,  thert;  waa,  indyed,  a  principle  of 
liberty,  which  was  destined  in  afier  ages  to  ^ve  rise  to 
momentous  resnits. 

As  ihe  Christian  teaehers  did  not  directly  assail  the  civil 
constitution,  however  defective  it  might  be  ooii.si(1cred, 
so  they  did  not  try  to  sweep  away  by  a  revolutionary 
stroke  the  institution  of  shivery,  which  was  so  firmly  c»- 
tahlished  in  ancient  society.  They  set  forth  the  ooramon 
relation  of  master  and  servant  to  Christ,  the  Master  of 
both;  they  deckrwl  that  the  master  and  Klave,  ah  breth- 
ren, were  Hjuyl ;  they  |X)int«^  out  tlie  inconsistency  of  all 
ankinrlncss  and  oppression  with  the  law  of  love;  they 
enjoine<I  uiH>n  both  parties  the  duly  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  just  dealing  ;  but  they  did  not  formally  terminate  the 
relation.'  It  was  left  for  the  further  development  of 
Christian  Ethics  to  define  the  proper  relation  of  the  laborer 
to  the  employer,  as  well  as  the  provi-iions  wluuh  Chnntiun 
jnatice  demands  in  every  form  of  civil  polity.  The  an- 
cient Church  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Clirist,  when  Be  anketl, 
"Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"*  Ifc 
■  £ph.  vi.  9,  CoL  ir.  1, 1  Cor.  vU.  3S.  ■  I^k«  zii.  14. 
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sought  to  eradicate  tlie  seldfihaess  out  of  whicli  all  fibrins 
of  injustice  spring.  The  l>E»it  illiLstrntion  of  tlic  spirit  iu 
wliieli  Chrietianily  cmifroiitcd  llic  iiistitution  of  tsliivery,  is 
Hffi>r(Ie(:l  by  thn  I^phlle  of  Paul  to  Pliilpmon,  a  Christiitu 
at  Colosse,  wlmse  glave^  Onesimtis,  hid  d&i  to  Rorae, 
and  there,  under  the  influence  of  the  Apostle's  teaching, 
hatl  l>een  converted.  Paul  sends  him  back — of  aitiRte,  In 
full  aocoi'daiice  with  the  servant's  own  cbolce — to  his 
former  master.  He  dues  not  call  upon  his  "  fcUow-Ia- 
borer"  at  Onlnsat:  to  manumit  the  slave.  But  he  styles 
OiicHlmiu  his  son,  a  [lart  of  hta  own  ilosh,  and  exhorfa) 
Philemon  to  rcctivu  him  not  u»  a  hondmun,  but  as  a  be- 
loved brother.     Paul  addresses  him  thus: — 

■'  Whf  rcfiitr,  tli(iii)tl>  I  Imvo  miieli  iKilclni-m  ui  Clirint  lo  rnj"in  nj^on 
tliee  Lhut  which  is  belkling,  yeC  for  Iovc'h  mko  I  busMch  tlice  ntbvr, 
beinf!  HucL  n  one  w  Paul  nn  oM  m:m,  Dn<l  now  nli>a  n  iTinontrr  ur  Jwiu 
('liriat.  I  ItoMicti  thee  fur  nijr  irliilJ.  vliuin  I  licgut  tu  my  lMntI)>,  Ontwi- 
miui;  who  ia  time  pftft  wu  unpruliublu  to  tliw,  but  is  now  pruGlable  to 
tlKX  and  lo  mc;  wIkiid  I  huvc  nvat  buck;  and  dg  Lhoii  {receive)  blm, 
Uiai  H  niv  own  fli*li.  Wliuio  I  would  linve reuined  with  me,  that  in 
thv  MCftd  ht  iriif-lil  niini-icr  in  the  bonds  of  tlic  (t<ii<[wl ;  bill  I  ohiMC  to 
dn  ODihing  vUhmit  ihy  conwiit,  tliul  llif  b-uiitlU  may  iwl  Iir  an  rrom 
neMMitjp,  bill  wllllnj;ly.  For  |)erbai«  bu  wan  Hepitrnted  Trom  ib«c  tor  * 
tv^va  to  lliln  (lid,  thill  llioii  dhoiildtst  rc«<'.ivt>  Kim  hack  stu  tliiiiii' for- 
CTpf ;  no  lonevr  n*  n  liond  «Tv«nt,  but  nl)ove  a  bund-TW-Tviiiil,  a  bmiher- 
beluvcd,  enjtcciall;  to  mi',  but  how  much  more  to  [)ip<^.  Iiolh  in  ibc  flbih 
had  in  iho  I^rd  I  ITtboii  them  rt^rdcat  tnc  or  a  porlni:!,  reccirc  him  at 
pa^Mflf.  And  i(  he  wrani^'th  tb(.-«  in  a»>-thlDK,  or  ovoiU  iiivt,  imt  Llut 
h>  inv  accoiiKl.  I  Fatil  havn  irriltt-n  it  with  my  <iviti  himd.  ]  iviil  i^pay 
it;  not  to  my  Iu  tlii-r,  thai  to  mc  thou  nvr^t  rvrn  thy  own  Nclf  l>C)ii(le0< 
Yrit,  liTuUii^r,  let  me  hnve  Joy  of  Ihee  in  the  Lord.  Refresh  my  h«an 
iu  Clirift-  tiaring  coii6donc«  in  tliy  obeiiirnM  I  liaro  written  to  ihoOi 
knowing  th.it  thuii  will  do  cvrn  niurv  llinn  I  any."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  churches  at  the  begin- 
ning were,  on  the  whole,  marked  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious elevation  and  puiity  of  conduct.     They  were  mad« 

■  Pton  Prof.  Xoyw'a  InuuUtiun  (Philemon,  vets-  8-23). 
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up  mostly  of  the  p(ii)r  and  obtwure,  who  wero  drawn  to 
embrace  the  6(»pcl  by  an  iiiwnrd  u€«cl,  aod  wliusc  ijw 
position  ill  the  Boctal  scale  wok  a  standing  gnmnd  of  re- 
pmaeb  Sf^iiii^t  the  new  rrllgioi),  fmm  the  Bide  of  its  adver- 
aaries.  Moved  thus  by  spiritiml  huitger,  and  by  n<i  nintSve 
of  Belf-inti'rest,  ihoy  luiJ  liuld  of  tiia  \tr'wv)&i6  boon  ottered 
them  iu  ihe  Go*ippl,  with  all  sincerity  and  vnmestiieM, 
Sul}f)f>([iieiitly,  as  the  Churc-ii  grew  strmiger,  ko  that  it*i  ofii- 
ocs  bi^came  object*  of  ambition;  es|>eoiaIly  when  it  ceased 
to  bo  a  per!HN?iite<I  sect,  l)ut  rather  a  religion  favored  by  tlte 
civil  power,  there  were  miiigh<d  in  the  ranks  of  oslenKtble 
believers  a  far  larger  pro|K>rtion  of  the  insincere  and  self- 
seeking.  There  was  at  fir»t  an  eathumajtm  for  tlie  fkilb, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  it  There  waa  an  iinronquera* 
ble  Hrmnes-s  under  jiersociition,  witliont  atiy  mingling  of 
hatred  towards  the  authors  of  it.  There  was  a  love  to  the 
Apostles  and  to  one  another,  wliich  was  expn-ssed  in  pray- 
era  and  •mpplinttionn,  aa  well  att  in  »ubHtantial  deeds  of 
charity.  In  the  reformation  of  men  whose  lives  had  been 
had,  the  fjespel  evinroti  a  pnwer  aiich  as  put  to  ahame  the 
highest  achievements  of  philuauphy  in  thitt  pnictical  direc- 
tion. An  inspiration  wa.<)  furniisheil  fur  the  amendment  of 
character  suoh  as  the  worltl  had  never  witi]es.-wd  before. 
This  is  evident  from  statements  in  (he  AjKwtolio  Epistlc-a, 
and  in  the  eairly  occlesiastical  writers.  Paul,  after  enu- 
merating various  cIa-*«?8  of  evil-doers,  as  adulterers,  forni- 
ciitors,  drunkanls,  extfirtioners,  Uiieves,  adils:  "and  euch 
were  eome  of  you ;  but  yc  arc  %vafihed,  ye  art?  sniicti- 
fied"  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.  H,' of.  Col.  iii.  7).  He  writes 
to  the  Ephwiian  ChriBtians:  "Let  him  that  stole,  steal 
no  more,  but  rather  let  bJm  labor,  working  with  his 
hands  the  thing  which  is  good  "—that,  in  labor  in  some 
good  and  honest  vocation — "that  he  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  necdoth"  (iv.  28).  fn  the  Kphesian  Church, 
37 


tht^re  were  persous  who  had  bcon  tlnevce.  Now,  ia- 
RtcoH  of  taking  the  property  of  otliDrs,  they  were  to  give 
away  tlieir  owu.  "  Wc,"  writes  Justin  Martyr,  "  who 
formerly  were  the  slaves  of  liwt,  now  only  strive  after 
purity;  we,  who  louk  dolight  in  arts  of  luugic,  now  ooo- 
swmte  ourselves  to  the  fterna!  and  good  God;  we  who 
loved  the  path  to  riuhtis  above  every  other,  now  give  what 
we  have  lo  the  cwmmon  nse  and  give  to  every  one  that 
needs;  we  who  haled  and  destroyeii  one  another,  and 
would  not  even  share  the  same  hearth  with  those  of 
anutlier  tribe,  because  of  their  different  customs,  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  live  togrtlier,  and  pray  for 
our  enemies,  and  endeavor  (o  ciouvlnce  those  who  hate  ua 
witliout  cauee,  8o  that  they  may  order  their  lives  according 
to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine,  and  attain  to  the  joyful  hope 
of  receiving  like  blessings  with  ourselves  from  God,  the 
I>or»l  of  all."'  Two  qualitim  of  tho  early  Christians  were 
especially  conspicuiios  and  marvnllouM  in  tlie  eyc»  of  their 
heathen  acquaintance.  The  finit  was  their  love  to  one 
another.  The  scoond  wa-^  their  love  to  enemies,  which  ap- 
jKiired  in  iwnncctiuii  with  an  heroic  patience  in  the  endur- 
ance of  persecution,  whether  in  the  form  of  taunts  and  so- 
cial ostracism,  or  robbery,  bodily  torture,  and  death.  These 
sentiments  were  the  more  remarkable  as  found,  it  might  be, 
in  persons  of  little  ethieation,  and  atrangors  to  the  tenets 
of  FhilosDphy.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  prineiple  of  b 
mtglity  transforming  [xiwor  had  entored  info  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  ti>  suppose  that  the  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  ago  was  spotlose.  Among  the  Jew'nh 
ChriKtinna,  a  narrow  legal  Kpint  took  posaeseion  of  the 
pitrty  called  JwUiizers.  On  the  Jewish  side,  there  vftts  a 
temptation  to  the  undne  cwiimation  of  riches  and  of  the 
weiilthy  class  (AcLh  v.  t-12,  James  li.  5).  Among  die  Gentile 
■  A|)ol.  i.  14. 
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Chriatiaua  of  Greek  extraction  tliere  was  another  eltue  of 
&ult8.  At  Coriutli,  tliere  was  an  ascetic  party  wliich  was 
disposed  to  oondemD  marriagi?',  at  the  saine  time  tliat  a 
Judaiziog  tactiou  appear*  to  have  consitlered  marriags 
obligatory.  Women  soinetime^  displayed  au  unchritttian 
lovo  ibr  finery,  or  an  unnccmiy  di!j|K»iiti4>n  to  make  them- 
selves  ooiupiououft  in  churvh  aa«:iubLicti.  There  were  two 
departures  from  tlie  Christian  stainlard  of  coudufl.  diverse 
from  one  another,  and  both  of  ihem  clmnieteristic  hiiis  uf 
Gentile  oommunities  of  Christiaos.  The  one  was  the 
manifestation  of  an  int^llertnal  pride  on  the  part  of  some, 
who  considered  themselves  superior  to  othcni  in  their 
power  of  oompreheodiog  truth,  and  cunsequeutly  looked 
with  some  disdain  on  Christians  of  nrdiciury  capacity.  A 
speculative  tciulcacy,  and  an  exccsiiive  esteem  of  theoreti- 
cal views  of  the  Go»pel,  wonld  naturally  counctrt  them- 
eelvcs  with  sticU  a  t«m|>cr.  Such  a  temper,  if  carricfl  out, 
would  give  rise  to  an  aristocracy  of  the  intellect,  akin  to 
that  which  the  Achooli?  of  heathen  {)hilo»)phy  had  nur- 
tured, aud  oot  less  alieo  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than 
was  the  Judaic  pride  of  race  and  sense  of  superiority  in 
point  of  rcligioua  standing.  The  equality  «f  believers, 
which  was  fouaded  on  the  feet  that  Christianity  addrcswa 
itself,  not  to  the  gifted  in  iutclleet  eji|>ecially,  but  to  all 
cltuses  alike,  einco  it  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  men,  would  have  been  saerifieed,  had  the  Corin- 
thian affectation  of  "wisdom"  boon  left  unrebulied. 

The  other  fn"eat  evil  on  whith  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
occaBion  to  animadvert,  in  his  Letters  to  tlie  Corinthian 
Churdi,  was  the  outbreaking  of  sensuality,  in  the  sha|ie 
of  incontinence,  and  that  in  a  most  gross  form,  and  in  the 
shape  of  intemperance  at  tlio  table,  even  in  the  Festivals 
of  Charity,  with  which  the  Ltird'e  Supper  was  joined. 
Individuals,  foi^ttiug  the  sacreil  nature  of  this  commem- 
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oration,  gave  the  rein  to  the  appetite  for  ibod  and  drink. 
lailewncy  of  thU  mittirc  »liow<.i)  how  hard  it  was  to 
«raJicAte  habits  and  curb  pr^ipensitiea  which  had  been 
fiistcTcd  by  htflthpn  life.  CVinaidering  what  the  converts 
had  many  of  them  bwii,  prior  to  their  conversion,  the  sur- 
prise which  one  mny  fisci  nt  snch  oocnrrenoes  is  dimiuished, 
Thfjfe  Epiutles  of  the  A|X]Ht1e  tu  the  Grenlilts  present  to  niir 
view  the  obscure  conimunitics  which  wore  formiiiig  tlioni- 
selveK  under  liis  auspicsK  in  the  wide-spread  Kinpire  of 
Riiine.  If  ihoy  disclose  dark  features  uf  human  iniper- 
it>ctinn,  they  at  the  itame  time  give  nne  a  glimpso  of  the 
mighty  power  of  that  new  religion  whivh  wa^  laying  bold 
of  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  was  beginning  its  work  as 
ft  leAveo  io  tJie  oiidat  oi'  a  ourrupt  aud  decuylug  world. 
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l>!>>ci»l(.i>,  (Iicir  niiinbcr  at  the  di'atli 

nrChri«I,.^I2.      Sec  CI>ri»l,Apo4- 

Ufa,  flo. 
DinpciKutiun,    tb*   JewUh,  diatin- 

^iixhed  from  (hfl  Chriaiian,  2S. 
DulUnwr,  60,  IflS,  208.  538. 
Ikimnr,  J.  A-.  &>3.  254,  AIS. 
I>wighi,  Prof.  Theodore,  64. 

EbioniMD,  383  xro. 

"EcceHottJo,"  4.52.453. 

Ec(!l«*iaAtu<,  Iwok  of,  9. 

Ivlwftnlii,  Jnnathan.  146. 

El'IoTv,  ihvir  function,  654. 

Ellirall.  284. 

Empcrvra,  Bomui,  dttiEcation  eC 
12.>. 

Knniun.  134. 

Enii€:h.  b.i.)k  of,  SW. 

£pilc*u^  iln  diameter,  S20. 

K)jict«tu(s  oil  ihe  Kouioii  Empire, 
&l :  on  1uv«  to  enc'niiMt,  lOo  ;  «n 
rutgnalion,  165;  ocabivcr]',  171; 


em  fbrbMnuiN.  177 ;  on  the  Cynic 

Mimonnrv,  L8«. 
Kpii'uiui.  liw  Thwilogy,  160  ncq.; 

Iiiia    l-;thi(5i,   1(12;   spread    of   lii» 

(iliiliiMtphy,  \M. 
Kpi^nipacy,    in    itic  curly  chiirch, 

378  itw].;  ri«  of,  Ji-Sl  bi"U- 
Emwiich,  ilic,  tli«ir  «rigin«]  eb&rao- 

It-r,  3S7,2:W8tq 

Kiiri|uik's,  )iu  Mkeplii^  tendency, 

111). 
Eu»*biii*  2IS8,  2T8.  327.  32R,  3M, 

330.  331.  332.  333,  334,  360,  516. 

fiSS. 
Entjrchiua,  bp.  «f  CoiwUtilinoplei 

Ev«nKi^')*l^  ^'i^i'  offiw,  565. 
EwnH.  5. 1 1.  2(1,  223,  224.  2S4,  241, 

2.52.  304.  30-J.  4.>l>,  &30. 
Ezra,  22li. 

rarrar.  P.  W.,  S72.  423;  on  the 
lUieur  iheCnicifixioii.  412. 

Flsviii"  Clifinuiw,  622. 

Fiu'ia  IXiiaitilU,  622. 

Fri-n,IIim<li,-r,  L,,  6t).  61.  62.65. 133, 
193,  202,  21 1,213,  fi22,  Ml. 

GalilM,  iu  Muidilion  st  the  birth  af 
Christ,  2.J-J, 

Qenuiuiti.  W.,  616. 

Gffur«r,  247. 

GiliWn  59.  528:  on  the  Ooltl-n 
Kiile.  3S ;  on  tlis  hold  of  aucii'ii  <■ 
{Kilytltui.-^iu  UfXiD  lift.  I.KI;  IiIk 
nMi«pjo«  fur  lli«  hfifeiul  of  ClirUli- 
knitv,  5-13  ■vi. 

(iif>w1(-r.  19S;  on  th^  arigJn  «f  the 

GcwppiM,  •an. 

Olvliulorml  'Kkmbnbi,  iheir  orijrin 
Bfifl  pliarncfcr,  2i:!i'i»|.;  vifw  uf 
CliriNlbim  nspwcling,  G70. 

flnn.'<rK-iHiii.  nolicm  of.  la  tlie  S.  T., 
317;  clinruiorifili(»  of,  S^fi.  Sm 
ttn'ruAiui,  BatUiiia,  Vaimlinut, 

Go-M,  i-' .  352,  3&7.  461. 

Golijcii  U.i]«,  tb«^  380. 

Gospel,  hv|totl)(vU  of  a.  nrimllivo 
written,  2lI3  fwq.;  hypolliwiiFi  of  A 
priiDilJTnoral,  2t>7. 

Ootpdi^  A iwioryjilial,  368  wti. 

OcBfipl,  t'ounh,  oonipanMl  with  th« 


■ynopt]a^  S38  Mq.,  343;  din- 
cdiirnrai  in  tb«^  342;  Coiholic 
Kpiril  of  the,  344;  rvUtiuu  of 
iu*  i](x-[rine  (u  llmC  of  I'liilo.  Mb ; 
not  dunli*ti(?,  3-lo:  tw  rHiiiimi 
tu  tbe  Apcicaly[i*c  34ti  m^,  ;  the 
wi>fk  of  uu«  wntirr.  3-50;  oim- 
poitcd  u  one  li«at,  350 ;  iu  kullioi- 
ft  Jfiw.  3.il  ;  indeptndcnoft  df  ita 
atitlior.  3')3  ;  hi>tturic»l  spirit  of 
iu  aiillior.  354  •'(ru,;  lu  autlutr** 
lava  lo  .)i3iii>>,  S'li  :  it  ■[Kij'iiiiiit. 
on  nnomiilou*  proiluet,  3A8  »ro. ; 
pciw»  and  L-li'vaiioii  uf  the,  301 ; 
on  till!  fkt'imd  Advi-nt,  37tl, 

Ga»pcl,  Fourth,  tliv  irtniiiiictia**  of 
llif,  820  *«"].;  («iliiiii>ny  uf  Pfjlj- 
cnrp  lo.  321  imj.;  of  the  M>m- 
torliin  Cuiion  (o.  :i'Mi ;  u!  C'lfoieai 
of  Atpzntiil.  111.330:  fmin  Jim- 
tin  Martyr  ta,  33U;  from  Papjas 
lu^  331  Mw^. ;  ralaiiuii  ut  PiwRlid 
conlrovcroir*  to.  333;  cvidt-new 
fraru  herciiciU  »ccu  fur,  336  seq. ; 
Intvnial  cvitlvnen  for,  307  wq. 

OQr<[K-lf",  the  »vni>p(icnl,  wlij;  m 
ciillctl,  :f59: 'tti>;ir  pwuJiaHtica, 
26V  •c"(|. ;  qiiutaiion*  from  the  O. 
T.  in,  262  nMj.;  wwiiorw  in,  2B4; 
mutual  rt-la[ian§  of,  26T  een- : 
llivir  Kuuruvts  3x4 ;  oompaivJ 
with  thnGoapel  of  John,  338  Nq. 

0^)lcchll^  C,  50. 

(Irai^  233,  237  23ft. 

Grccoo,  it«  conililion  in  the  ago  of 
Aii^uicu-s  li)l. 

GrL'ok  liuisiiii)cu>  'prend  of  the,  56 

Oroek  R^li^ion,  tho.  impliei  fnllh 
in  iho  Miipi-nitilunil.  74:  rnnllirl 
of  ci)iice|iiioOM  in,  7.5;  iJim-  plit- 
»e»  in.  T(i ;  origin  uf  Im  ofli^EiHiTs 
mjlli',  112  iwi,;  itjujwline-  113 
M'q. ;  riffcl  or  mtiotial  inigtiiry 
UiHin,  114:  ii.1lr|{nrical  trfnlim-nt 
i>r,  11-1;  tlicorv  erf  KiifnicriK  rr 
fprtilinji  ila  inTlh.-.  11-1;  tmw 
trc-alv)! tjy  Eiiripi>l<'n,  lltl;  iuflu- 
CQCC  of  ill n  Sojili^HtH  iipnn,  117; 
infliieiioo  of  hi-t/iH4.-al  «lii<lv  iip^n, 
117  ;  vfrMt  of  the  Pelo|y)nn<4<ian 
wnr  on,  120;  ■■Ri'cl  nf  ihu  foU  of 
liberty  upon,  120. 
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Greek  RpliEion  in  tlin  ak^  nr  fto- 

ClioclcH,  itH  imprvrcmcLic,  ^'S ;  iui 
iRher  cuiii:fplii.'n  of  tin-  ]|["-is, 
93  w^. ;  il>  muii'-ilivixiii-  t-.'n<lvn- 
cv,  Vn  •«).  1  Li>  <l(M.'irinci  uf  ilic 
<firinp  govt^rnmi'Dl,  Ufi  am  ■  at 
reirititiiiiii.  97  wq.;  elpi'iiiii>n  of 
liie,  UKI;  lU  ildtinne  uf  t'nte, 
lOU ;  (In  (iHcInin:  uf  Nrmnja. 
101 ;  the  multiplying  of  iJiTirti 
licH  ill  iheii  103  wij.;  iu  riK^and 
crrcinoniai.  103  t™.;  it»  etlii<.-nl 
jd«al^  1M  i  ita  Irai'hiiiK  <v  ta  llin 
Irettlraual  of  oin'inii'^,  lOi^  ;  oa  tu 
eompnarion  ami  kimlniow,  lt)6 
MH].;  Rs  In  Ihc  iiinrriicgi-  ri'lntiim, 
107:  W  to  civil  lovnliy,  107-  u 
U)  MH;  IW;  aa  to  tlie  (roiiblun 
of  liff.  lOS  8P<]. ;  iu>  Lo  llii:  future 
lire,  lit)  w(|. 

Gret-ks.  Hlutea  of  tin.-.  48;  Liu-ir 
iHiintncrcc  and  ■i^itlcmcni'^  6(! ; 
«[j|Vaii  (if  tliotr  liin^iinge  »ni1  lit- 
«ni(iit«,  &7,A9;  th«ir  r^hnrsi'tor 
latitw,  66,  1*2;  their  dt^mJniioa 
in  lli«  nm  of  ATigiiMliio,  192. 

Gn-jpjry,  V.  K,.,  S'A 

Gniir, '(fiiiTKP.  on  a  iir»«n«  of 
ItiHhi)|i  Biiiler,  19;  on  lliodcL'liiie 
uf  ili«(ini^k  iiiytltoluicv,  114  :  on 
tliv  ijn'Tiinncnesd  uf  Plato's  dia- 
logues 3^- 


Htrnd    Anti|inn.    Iii^    rrlnllon    to 

John  llic  Biipti«i,  'U8. 
iiLrutiiHS  43!). 
Hi-rodutii-i,   4!*,    1 17 ;   on   Uio   doc- 

Kine  of  NtmmU,  101. 
Hilary  AmhrodiMtcr,  552.  5S4. 
liikenfeM.  iM,  283,  3M  ;  hU  criti- 

ciHUi   of   lli«  tliini   UuH[N9l,   29& 

Uippolyiofi,  m. 

HolLMomin,  II.  J..  259.  2flfl.  2ftl, 
i6i,  iU3,  i«t).  278.  -283,  :J1>0,  298, 
liW,  :«I7,  4-iO. 

HiMrai>rif  Tlict'liigy.  on  (lie  iiatun* 
■nii  ohuriu-'ti^r  af  thi'  t^o'l^  76 
MH[.  ;  im  the  nitiiuciixtnilioti  of 
tht>  irarlil,  80 ;  on  ih«  relutiou  of 
tliu  kixIh  U>  vni'ti  cilliLT.  Slii«i|.; 
on  lilt!  miiirvmacy  of  Zl•ll^  Ji'i  ; 
on  ihenioilu  of  divine  rcvdniion. 
aii-eq.;  rnifiuly  uiiJ  ilie  ejtpnsi- 
fioaa  of  it  ID  wonliij^  and  vm- 
(Inct,  84  st-tj. ;  on  |ini<!li«il  iliiliui, 
86  «q. ;  on  the  irwitm'ni  of  pno- 
mio*,  87  ae«i. ;  on  hotpilality.  80  ; 
on  nn.  nitrilnitinii,  uml  :iU>t)L>- 
ini-riL.  S9'  avu. ;  on  IITe,  deulli,  and 
tmninnnlily,  91  nmj, 

Hiiiualnguurnena,  S74. 

Honiiriuii,  2114. 

Ilowwn.  J.. S..  517.665. 

Uyiraiius  ].,  229. 


Hntlloy.  J.  53. 

Hiirm<»iintM,  m«thod  of  the,  404  »ea. 

Ha«,  K-,349. 

HuiMrnlh,  tSlI,  S-IO.  24.1.  428 

HeBLlmn  Kcligioti,  iw  fiflalloD  to 
Chriotinnliy.  34  *«j. ;  Inw  nml 
projilitcyln,  3.1;  llriinnniliiy  i-nii- 
iivcliil  witli  ilHKorxliip.  IftS. 

Hubn-w  IVfipIc,  piujiwc  >•{  Hod  ro- 
«|K.-iliti({  ill,-,  yt;  ruliKJuu*  ail- 
VHOliifto  of, ;«)  ««], 

Hebrews,  (It^rnA  nf  <h*,  SRI. 

Hnfolo,  .5:13.  5.1. 

Herder.  1 2, 

Her"»il.  "iliH  (iM-nt,"  230  ao)  :  lib 
chnnicimiilicH,  231  ;  bi*  tKliti»f«, 
232 ;  till!  iiiiMuu-ro  by.  at  Ceibl» 
Imn,  422. 

Herod  .it(i'ipiM,217. 


ImBtin9,3?2.  551.  6.55.  575. 

lime,  I'r..(.,  78, 

Immnrtality,  dnctnneof,  9;  in  tlis 

O.  T.,  8;  not  the  milwianno   of 

Clirii«riDnJry,  39.     Sec-    Sorralm, 

Pt'Uo.  ArUlntte. 
fnfiincicide^  SU-^ ;  in  andentfiocEety, 

20li  stti, 
In-HiciiH.  27B.  27.S.  320,  324.  32«, 

S3S,  329,  179,  38fi.  388,  565.  i>6«; 

bin  rvlsiiunxto  Polyoarp,  33I»«M4 

error*  of.  Slti  nwi. 
runcniK*,  m,  114. 
Israel.  :f24. 
Itiily.  condition  nf,  in  the  ■(•  of 

Ai)giiHUii«,  193. 

,I».r..l..  P.,  197. 
Jutidilicbii*,  178. 
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JWD«B.  Ute  ipveral  ApwtlM  of  ihU 
lUKW,  VIA.  ftl4. 

Jami.%  Uii'  broiliiT  uf  riiruit,  479; 
a(  ilio  council  ni  Jcruwilccn,  481. 

J&iuvB.  Uiu  brgiltiT  of  Julin,  4T8. 

J erviaiu]),  tkv  iVuplivl.  Jiu  ptviiu- 
tionof  ilic  ncn  >.ov-i?nant,  10. 

J^Tome,  562,  544- 

Jeru'tntvm.  hioj^u  of,  hSA  im. 

■Tewit.ilH'iriu'iiiiiiititHni-R  tTiiliOr(<t!k, 
W;  ilifir  di-|nTninn,  07;  in 
Egypt,  68 :  at  Atitluth.  (iS;  in 
Romv,  «18 1  fnviKLiI  by  Julius  (^ 
mr,  Utl;  Tnciiim  rifipccting  Uk-, 
49;  tb(.-ir  ri^^KI  uioHitilibixiu,  (iS; 
th4-ir  natiunal  unitr,  221  ;  vflect 
«f  ihoir  Hbodc  in  KKy|ri,  22!  ;  or- 
IpiiiiEiit  tw  H  nnlinn,  'J22;  (he 
chftnictvr  of  iheir  religion,  22'i; 
under  •  niu[t»rt.*tiv.  2tU  >*>^|.;  tl>- 
rUioii  of  ihrir  kingrloru,  224 ;  (lie 
Exile  af  ihe,  224;  propliny 
aiiinnK  ll)t^,  '22fi ;  dcl!v«raiii»  of 
tlietuKyC'jni's225;  iimlcrtticMu- 
gjoOTHcY,  ."J'J ;  under  ihe  UnM'ki, 
427  ;  ifii-ir  rt'-iHlunt'P  Id  iK-alln-ii 
influcnw*,  22K  ;  iindsp  tlie  Mic- 
oitwen,  '223  »«)  ;  under  ihe  Ki>- 
mani*  miil  Idiiiiii'mi  jmni'CH  2^A<i 
KXj.jllH-ir  cDMiliiion  iimldrllRriMl. 
S31  ;  led  by  tlie  riuiriw^.  2:» 
•eq. ;  parlitT  nuiuitit  tin-,  'iXi  «?<i,; 
thdr  v^oc^Kii^' '^'t  ""1- '>  ■lii'ir 
OourU,  24&  MX).;  tlicir  llic«ta^ 
At  itic  riiriniinri  fnv.248;  tlivir 
ffi'*»i»nic  cxjicclaliim,  248  noq., 
ici  AlcxaiV'Iria,  SW  ncf). 

Job.  book  of.  9, 

John,  Ihc  Apoctlo,  in  Auia  Minar. 
327  twi|.,  515,  534.  Sec  G^Tisi, 
thf  Ftinrth,  GiMipel  tia  Fourth,  j)rn- 

John  lliH  Baiifnt.  9  ;  tin  charncier 
and  Wflfk.  417  •<<i.;  mit  v\w  of 
tlie  l-j»cnoi,  413 ;  fJcm-cntii  of  liia 
pn-41-iiinit,  419;  liif  Ijajjiimn, 420 ; 
cfltcl  of  tii'  pnaiHii'if;,  4'JO  ;  hi>t 
cyrm«:lion  wilh  Jwns  *-'^  •'"'I'l 
4*27  MI].;  Ill*  doubt  rwpi.'difig 
Jnma,  430 ;  lj  in  rl«nlli,  4.10  wq. 

John.  Fim  EpiHtIp  of.  iis  rvUlioQ 
t«  th*  Foiirtli  Oiwi*l.  337. 

JoMvpItu*,  67,  217,  229,  230,    2&S, 


233,  S54.  205.  238,  239.  240,  24.S. 

264,  418,  420.  «2,  423,  533.  536, 

Safl.  M:,  6;t9. 
Jowdl,  Prof.,  20(5;  on  llie  luonb 

of  anuitrnt  bcutlienUui,  220. 
JudatMn,  at  Rvtno,  &20. 
Jndna  IiMuinol,  400. 
Jnlinn,  (he  Emperor,  73. 
Jui/erinle,  53, 
Jux  ymffurn,  52  oni. 
Jiiiiin  M«rtyr.  147.  238,  249,  2S1. 

380.  2B7.  330,  3B4,  H7,  &W,  603, 

£|]4,  AS^  .S7& 
Juvwifti,  1»2,  194,  204.  210. 

K«m,  242,  327,  336,  344. 
Riagdom  of  Uod,  i(«  rim  util  pro- 

grc9*,4;  iUthfXMnticBiagc.  7, 27; 

nwie  universal  ihrough  UirUt, 

27. 
Rnvnt^,  247. 

La(±tnt!iM,4I. 

LanJoM.  N..  624. 

Latin  knKuaev,  its  tKiundariea,  S8i 

m. 

Lniirent,  F.,  40. 

Ijtw.  ItoniAn,  MMt  litnnan*. 

LiRhlfout,  Pmf.  J.  B,,  l«7,  I(»,  244. 
277,  27«,  279.  280,  293.  302.  809, 
3.')2.  a33.  306.  387.  3*8.  421.  470^ 
478.  481,  Aii.  B23,  &:H.  &S2,  651, 

'nli,  .J.l7,  IJttl. 

Lip-iiw,  2.13,  304,  515. 

Livv.  199,  403. 

I-rttlc*,  Jtthn,  149, 

Liipivn,  172. 

Ijiirinn.  71.  fi4l. 

Llll^lvliuH,  Ilia  ilitology,  1(10. 

Luke.  tiiKiilion  of.  By  Paul.  2Bli ; 
noiirom  of  lii*  info'rnMllon  289 ; 
■  Pnulioe  dladple,  290;  hia  en- 
dlliiliiy,  293;  bi* nCyle, 817  wq. 

Ltilcc,  Goapol  o^  uMid  tiy  Juctin 
MnHjT,  287  ;  itx  nlattim  lo  .Mnr- 
cioit'a  0«*pcl,  287  Kq.;  liil^on- 
feld'd  (hmry  oftlifi,  295  iK^.  S«« 
Gotp^te,  Sjfiwptieiol ;  Ltibf  ;  Ltiie, 
ih(  tcriiin^  of. 

Liik^,  ihc  wrilinK*  of,  296  Mq.: 
HtUtks  uptin  the  i.<n.>dibil)ly  of, 
2fl:t«i;<i.,  291).  n09»CTi. 

LuthnnlL,  .120. 
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fjUtlier,  M't. 
LutUTl.i-ck,  238. 


MiK:c*bM*,  the.  223, 

MiKitilH: iiii,  Joiintlitiii,  S39. 

Maccabsu.'t.  JndiiM,  228;  hti  nlli- 
uiM  with  iho  Koinam.  22i>;  liis 
relation  to  t>i*>  PlmriMi*.  235. 

Maccaben*.  Simon,  220. 

Huno,  Sir  n.,  M;  ho  llae  Influence 
of  Stniri'Tn.  171. 

Karcinn,  Iti*  Go«pcI,  2K7  ;  bin  oc- 

3iminttim.'o  wUIi  JoUn'n  0«?ppl, 

Knriamnc,  wifvt  orilcrod,  230. 

Mansol.l,  2SI.  307,  35S,  39ft,  U~. 

Marrn*.  ('.,  00. 

Mwlc.  513,  518. 

Mark,  Gotptl  or,  qiiotitt(ons  nrora 
lite  O.  T.  in  till',  2i;2;  its  rv\a- 
lion  lo  M-iiihcw  mil'  I.ukr,  207; 
iw  iivl<!|ii.'ii<l(!n«»,  2C0 ;  nul  nn 
sbridRcriK-iit,  269BCq.;itfigr.-ipfiic 
mrk',  27>;  l'n()inii  oil  tln>  origin 
of  llic,  27fi  wwi. 

Mnr^uapdi.  J.,  47,  122. 

MarriixgiT*,  of  lliriMlianH  wilh  lien- 
then,  AjKmrl*  riiiirc  tradiiiig  iv 

Mnninni  Kiriniia,  HI. 

Mnrv,  ilie  raolfirr  nf  Jonw,  ^2I. 

Maliliew,  f>a^t>ul  of,  cniliulic  (ea- 
turo  in  tilt',  3()(t :  ilv  rvluiioa  to 
the    other    synopiics,  B.ifl   etq.} 

3tH)tuli*™»  from  tlie  O.  T.  in  lli*. 
52;  comMiwi  with  Lukft  anil 
Mnrk,  'Ml  «oi|. ;  I'npiin  rnsfM'i'l- 
ing  i)i«,  27S>M>q.;  w;ts  ti  wnitca 
In  Anininii*?  2S1  nai-;  il»  iTL-di- 
bilitv,  'iftliw^. 

McritfTilc,  C,  47.  54, 198.  524,  629. 

MoMaHtin,  202. 

Miwiioli,  (lie  expectation  at,  S.  2SS, 
Siy  ■(■).;  liow  dcvcribcd  hv  tlio 
pr(i|)li(-tn,  10,26;  lliv  J*vnf  com- 
Ofpllnn  or  Hi>  pcivon,  2ftl ;  t)M 
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■AvirMt  ihc  Jcwa,  h'-iit;  Lii  eoa* 

qiKDi  of  QalUfw,  &3& 
Virgil,  W,  CG.  67. 
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Von  Reumont,  47,  fi^O. 

Wall.  565. 

WnlUT,  F.,  50. 

Wur,  the  JewiHh.ilB  beginning,  534. 

Wtlcktr.  82. 

Wwlcoit.  Prof..  262,  273,  27G,  282, 

283,  '284. 
Winer,  565. 
WoinfTi,  llicir  chnmcMT  and  poei- 

ti'in  in  ontiqiiitv,  199  seq. 
Wool«ey,  T.  D.,  423. 
Worship,  its   form    in    the    early 

church,  563  aeq.;  origin  of  lilur* 

gicol,  66C. 


XenopliancH,  attacks  tlie  immoral 
myths,  1 13 ;  on  the  anthrouomor- 
phium  of  the  bestlien  tidieiona, 
113. 

Xcnophon,  on  the  cliaractet  of  So- 
crates, 141  seq. 


Zealots,  Jewish,  537  seq. 

Zeller,  117,  14S,  291,320;  on  the 

Sadducees,  241. 
Zeno,  162,  174;  on   the  universal 

eonimunitv,  176. 
ZoronHlrian  Keligion,  the,  26. 
Zunipt,  on  ancient  slavery,  211, 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 


THE  BECrNNINCS  OF  CHRISTIANITT.  With  a  View  of  tfi8 
Sute  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  e(  Chnst.  By 
GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
HIMOry  In  Yale  Colleg«.    6va,  92.30. 

THE  BOSTON  ADVERTISER.— -l^nLFIliilir  hlW  dlnplkjcd  lO  tbitl.  M  Inbli 
proTlDoa  [iutillalii>l  wriilutn,  Ibtt  otilioU'^ij  uuO  Ibut  calm  Jodlolnl  qialJij  til 
mind  wlilrh  aiv  mi  luitl-|iriiiuil'lv  to  b  Lrau  tiUiUirliAl  critic  " 

THE  EXAMINER "Ttie  rnlnma  i«  lint  a  ilrr  rrpotlUan  nf  wfH-Knnirn  [Ada. 

li  lifon  uui  [u&rbs  ut  DrloUiAl  r«Mroll.  Brnrj  pa^v  bIuwi  wliu  IriaJuiau  ot 
mBlvrlul  aud  vtiulouuiMi  vt  dlLiliou." 

TtiE  EVAitOELisT.— -'Tbi'  vniutnn  conimina  an  amonnc  at  Intarmailon  ibai 
malcm  ll  odd  or  Iliu  mmt  udrIqI  n[  in-oilMi*  lot  n  ntuilRiit  ta  pUBauaftj  unit 
HtMtUKf  ■  *'^  miM  uxutv  ttu  u  a  i>lau>i  ui  tua  libmr  an  a  naiiOarJ  aniliamj,* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  CEORQE  P. 
FISHER,  D.D.,  L1..0.,  Professor  of  EcclasiaGticnl  History  in 
Tale  Unlvorsity.    Gyoi  with  numerous  maps,  ftS  50. 

Thin  iFork  is  in  eovaral  rM>|>«cts  notablu.  It  givva  an  ablts  prownta* 
tlon  of  the  Hubj«rt  in  n  oiuglo  volume.  th<i»  mipy\yiug  tbc  uwJ  of* 
tioiu[>Wtc  ftnd  ftt  Iho  eame  time  pondonsp-d  survey  of  Cliar»h  Hiitory. 
It  will  nlao  \m  fonii'd  miKilihroivlitrHnil  iiiort  cumiinihrnolvo  tJinn  otbar 
books  ol  tho  kind.     Tho  following  will  imlicate  iIm  aim  luid  acope. 

FROM  THE  PBEf  ACE.— -Tliwc  arc  tn-o  pattliJUliini  In  wnioh  t  havn  unllHllt 

to  waiti'  UiB  nurrotivo  (jmm-IhIIj  wrvifoiiiio.  to  tho  Brut  plane  iti«  lutrmpi  iiu 
iDcrti  itittilu  In  cxIilliU  f.iltj'l.^u  rclalluusor  llio  blaldry  ol  C:irlallibullj  anilorUiti 
CIiDroti  tn  canlciniKiriiiicuan  ORcaiar  blauirr.  *  *  ■  I  ban  UltHl  cu  Lniix  out 
iQon:  ilUtinatlj  Vjaa  Li  luunllf  doao  lUc  trntractloa  of  cvcota  and  cbniiKca  m  tito 
IKitlUc^al  H|)livrv.  witl  Ihu  [ibi^nonionik  nblcli  tKldujt  mure  atrloltf  to  tbc  ccclraluatl- 
cal  auJ,  rtll.K''""  iTovtuivs  tii  llii  "i.n'j>tiil  plai^  II  Iiai  HFrnvl  la  nio  {WHiltils  to 
liri.'wata  loIcnMrcaciipleI«*iirrcj  ol  tQ«  hWory  otUunloglatldoeinai!.    •    •    ■ 

"|[  luu  aptHtircii  lumatiL-ilcr  tociiiruitntiiklj  ttuiQUDi!]ii*loaat»wliti^liiiii 
inireallgitllniu  b.ivn  Inl  mn.  nn  n  TiTliit]i  of  tofil^  where  <llff«r«non  nf  nplnloa 
Udat,  tiiau  loiaEu  n;(ut;cUiunt)ljEiilC]roraUcoeB.  flomrilitQeof  the  ru«[utfloDai« 
temper  ol  aa  oiilixiiLur  umj  Mi  iixiH.'cb.-a  MmtJl  (rvmbJitonmaiuiihaUlurut 
punam;  UDdatbtaaauvU.U  tbcroli  kept  aUvcawBna8riui>aUiJ  Willi  iliua|iirU 
«f  boUncM  anil  lore;  wbcroycr  II  U  nualieat. 

"Ad  (bl«  bMk  1ft  d<nlgiic-l  net  for  i«Glinltt>l  aMdeciU  cxdmivelT,  but  tat  inh^ 
Ugeai  raada^  e«n«nllr-  itio  tnmpiaUnn  t>i  «ai«T  lata  extaoded  m"  ri*"'!—— tr 
■Utfia  OB  pvr^exed  ur  c*<titruTi;rtcJ  tuples*  bua  btea  rttUaua" 


CHAHLEH  SCRIHNEiCS  SONS' 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.  By 
ARTHUR  PENHHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  With  Mapt  and  Plans. 
Now  Edition  from  Now  Plates,  with  the  author's  latest  revis- 
ion. Part  l.-Fiom  Abraham  to  Samuel.  Part  It.-From 
Ssnnitol  10  the  Captivity.  Part  Hi.— From  Iho  Captivity  to 
the  Christian  Era.  Thrco  vols.,  13mo  laotd  separately'',  each 
•3.00. 

The  same— W«ttmintUr  Edition.  Thre«  vols.,  Bvo  <sold  in  sate 
only,  per  3«t,  S9.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH 
With  an  inlrocluctiOM  on  the  Study  of  Ecolasiuiicul  History. 
Dy  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  New  Edition  from 
New  Plates.    l3mo,  93.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  8vo,  8t.60. 

In  all  klint  (^onrfmR  Uio  i-rt-RTnut  rrhitmcterinLim  of  the  nrimcji  anil 
pnnuiu  rltincribi!(],  I>r.  f^tonlt^y  in  «atirel,v  at  homa  Ilin  hcxiVa  »n  not 
dr;  rtKord"  of  hiitra-ip  evouto.  but  BnimaUJ  pictiiron  »f  hiatorie  eceoee 
•lid  of  tb«  toVr^  ill  them,  while  tho  bumau  ui«tiv««  &ud  upects  oC 
evvDtA  uo  brought  out  fu  1>oid  and  full  iL.lii::f. 

THE  LONI^ON  CfliTic— "KJimpBt.  otMincnt.  Iwreed.  wlih  a  etjla  iiial  U 
ncvur  luubouiDoiia.  but  lutiti  turouirli  lu  «li>qe«noe.  tLe  tueturee  wtu  nuiniaia 
kM  fame  m  nntliOT,  K&alar,  aid  itiiiiii;.  We  coniil  polai  out  monj  imMOce*  tbat 
gIniT  Willi  n  lni(;pno:lnRn;,liiit  tnnrRnTrhnoiln-ihiilRtorlalljrloniLtiil  pocllaaltj 
irao.  TIK  rubier  expcrlcocce  D'J  vrcarlDCM.  fur  la  (tctt  poso  aud  ponanph 
tboro  U  iKTait'LUltiii  tu  tuiuagu  Uiu  iiUud  autl  telrotli  t1i«  »oul," 

THE  NEW  ENCLANDER.— -'  W«  bale  Drat  fo  cxpras  iiur  ailmimllon  of  llio 
eniae  ani)  sraiiliia  Ocaatj  nf  UU  ncrlc  TQo  fctlaltODJi  illrcnminatKin  Id  ih«  o^e 
ol  luBif  naco  n  'iw.'^  a;  pcan  oa  cvltj  \'\isi  U  espccUilIj  icijoin-i]  oa  Vaait  luplca. 
TTlicru  i:ie  aa'.'^aft  piuitios  lalslA  to  eaidlj  be  mi^takca  tbroa^b  lut  oagiunled 
ni).icai«Dl.  Dr  BtoQlc;  l>  pcMDtMd  ol  tbo  pitine  qoAU:;  of  oa  bunincal  ■cwKfil 
■ad  wrtUr— ouiiid]'.  Uiu  LLiLurlL-ul  ft-utlu^,  ur  rouses  bj  wblcti  coadttltios  oT  1110 
and  trpca  of  choracU-r.  tcmoto  bvui  "ui  pnwuiil  <]a|>vH>->co,  ate  vtvlillf  o<ii^ 
MlVtHi  of  nnd  Irulj  appreciated." 

THE  N.  y,  TIMES— "llw  Old  ToHtamont  nutorj  U  ..ten  pnn«tit(^  m  It 
AKVcr  (ran prcwnlfl  hvlora:  wltli  na  rnarh  r.lnrnMik  slai^ncv  of  njl&  and  bl^ 
turluuud  jiierarjlUuninuioD.  tii'i  luoiH^aiLuriainiiDEandcalinnaaiif  Juiimiciil. 
that  Dol  tticoiaclaai  BiuiiD.  bniatwontrivaiDdivailert  Knwrailr,  aradrairn  la  lie 
pa(ca  Id  point  01  tfilc  H  totce  ratik  nItU  KaoeaUf^  UlMcy  uJ  tlw  liHl 
tfiapuno:  daadB.'' 


CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCES  AND 
HOMILETICS. 


THE  CROUMDS  OF  THEISTIC  AND  CHRlSTtAN  BELIEF.     8yf 
Prof.    GEORGE    P.     FISHER,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    Pfofossor    of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College*    C'ovrn  8voi  $2.50. 

rnoM  THE  pneFACE.—'-Tbis  toiiuDiactDi>m«MadlioiiJBi«tio)  tu^ ««td«ne«.. 
or  ixiiii  nutunil  anil  mviutiMi  reiiuiuu.  PniminvLiw  ii  Kivun  lu  toploi  iiavinu 
Bjiei'iiil  inliirw  ill  iirweDt  Inim  ilirlr  i^ii:i«<;Ilnii  irlTti  inoilem  IhNirUw  uid  ilEnl- 
(•ultlui  Tur  anruiiiiiiil  ol  twngii.  wil  Uio  t>cwliiii  or  woMlonaiT  doi-trtnn 
on  III  raJLinj,  arc  tallj  ncMudavm].  Hwro  aouuU  todlrtUUMtaMcriDM  nam 
of  roaMMlrm  wlilcli  iiibj  HnrvD  to  Imiircwi  lilia  irltb  tbc  Imlb  conlulnol  lathe 
niuark  ttuil  Uil  sltutiai^t  ptvot  of  ClulslluiliT  U  »3iinlc<l  I>i  nirtiilouiij  liwlf, 
•od  bj  riirtcipDiIciiii  us  an  eilidui:  TirL  t  vaitlan  Ui  tailu Igo  th<>  hupa  OtU  thcjr 
Bu/  derive  IcuLn  It  -iiac  ulil  In  i^lcarlai  up  IvrplBZldM.  Uut  tdiiio  DBW  Ufllt  apon 

Uie  Datura  of  ibo  ciiiuiiiiti  (uiUi  und  lU  rcluaimta  tto^Briptunau" 

JUUU5H,  SEtLTC.  /VcW'JirTil  9fAnArT»tCoag9«.--lia<illaal  ilwuldtx- 
(iQCl  It  la  bv,  wl»  and  oAndld,  and  oonslitalcig  lo  an  lton«*t  mind,  I  cniiKTaiuMt« 
f  nu   iigwii   lb   pabUcalloa.  la  irhltili  f  m  aoMn  U  toe  U>  bavo  ItadtMd  a  til^U 

pnor.  JAMES  O,  MURRAY,  of  Pi-fiufton  Otllrpr.— "Ttm  voluuii:  luueuben 
•  jiTcal  Kknl,  and  uicitui  U  wdL  Ii  Iii  iinUiuully  £lt«l  ki  luixt  Ilii.'  huiUBt  (loutila 
otHinw  of  our  boat  fouu^i  men  Ita  talmcan  and  oaudor.  Ita  IpbitiIdk  aiiil  iiMlltj 
In  arsumnDt.  Ila  Umrougli  lundtlDg  at  laodcni  otjMtlfmi— all  ibcae  qaaUUca  111  It 
tor  *uob  a  ««rvioc.  and  a  gnax  aorvto*  it  !■.'■ 

ESSAYS  OH  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN* 
ITY.  By  Prof.  GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  O.O.,  LL.D.,  Profetsor 
«f  Eccl«sia»ticd  History  In   Yal«  OoUeg*.    Svo,  nevr  and 

enlarged  edition,  S3. 50. 

THE  NORTM  AMERICAN  REVIEW.-"  Atlc  aad  Kbolatl;  t^ajaou  Itie  Sapcr- 
naliirui  nrl|[ln  at  rtirlatinnlt;,  Id  whlrib  Prcf.  Fbitii-r  cii«iij«»»,.  mrli  wibjeoui  aa 
Itic  onuuluniiBnut  ilic  Uoaiwl  oIJuDn.  Ganr'a  *taw  o/  early  Clirtitlaii  Blatorjand 
LUtrramrc.  aod  Uiemj'tbkal  tludryut  SmuM." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TniSUNE.--'  Ull  VORiraa  evbUM  fWt *«Maaill7  ol  tninllMt. 

wtm  ■  anbulaniMip  no  bn  •ouik)  and  Jndwhwa  in  na  una  and  eiiutuii^  lit  na 
atuuiiiiuiui  UiBu  It  la  miHleii  lu  lu  jir^viuiugia  ~ 

THE  BniTISH  OUARTERLVREVbeW.-"Wa  know  not  where  theatndim  will 
Snd  a  noTo  lautlautarj  f  nl'Ie  In  mlailon  to  the  grMI  qDcalloiii  wMah  hair«  frown 
Dp  N<iii'«f  n  tac  nicnila  oT  ilii-  Cunstiiirj  rvvi-1a:iou  anil  Uw  moat  Blilc  uf  Ila  aVMJI' 
aniB,  wltUu  ibf  uKUiun  ur  ibe  uroMitl  muicruiou." 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  BASIS  OF  THEISM.  An  Examination  of  th« 
PorsonalJty  of  Mani  to  Ascertain  hia  Capacity  to  Know  and 
Sorvo  God,  and  tho  Validity  of  the  Princ  pie  Underlylngtho 
DfifenscofTheisnn.  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS.  O.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor o(  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  College.   6vo,  S3.50. 

Dr.  Harrin  «in1>oiiJeii  in  hU  si  ork  the  reoiiIUi  of  Km  long  itii«iilutii>n 
on  tba  bi);hvBt  t.]iuini<B,  luiil  hia  \uug  rliouiiwiciu  tmil  prcHnuUiliun  u-f 
tbow:  tiuthn  iu  the  <:liiAii-r<imD,  Hi«i  fiiiidriiiHiiital  poaiti'uan  oro  thor- 
ougbl/  in  liumony  with  toundcst  modom  tbctight  au<l  uoBb  tnuiG> 
worthy  modem  knowledge. 

THE  INDEI'ENOENT,--Il  U  tva  tliat  «  WOrtL  WBtoh  U  Of  nM«u.ltT.  u 
aonra\J  cnoinpli; ileal  in  1wtli  loplRc  mnd  ttnituiLtil.  ■■  ao  cuilvenod  ti;  tU 
varlec]  conint)r.tlani  of  a  irlilcly  rnliivau^  talad  tmni  >  Utxml  cnnrip  ot 
rauiioe.  Kilt  iiafelonair  ruirl  i:.tiii]l<l  ari;iiniciL^  i:aDni>t  Call  to  cammanil  tti» 
nsjicct  ol  auj  autacui^lBt  vl  Uic  AlUiU^Uu  ur  AruvaUi:  itcliucla,  wuu  nill  UUM 
tlwpUiialan«dbli«rltlciuii»Qr  to  icvkw  liU areumctit.  InrtapcouowwlucEa 
«a1  illgnllf  tai  ■df-pMuailon.  lili  work  Is  nn  cxi>ctlcal  mottDt  far  aolciiUaM, 
io<]IajibjBlt;luii>.  and  IfaeolASliuiii  of  tscTj  coniplGzlnn." 

TH£  KARTFOnO  COURANT.— "  rnifRitOt  IlaiTb'  LoHaon-llDVa  OTfi  QIICOD. 
tncMd.  Bla  aarrcf  of  tlic  rntlic  realm  hi;  tnivcr»c»  tn  aounnil*,  pattont.  aai 
coiuildwalv.    W>oli]™i!of»"iircor»il«il.     Ko  eiindiwliitDi  ariuxWchwJ  lif  BtlluUirf 

toovetneou.  The  Drmoct  fairoMi  andeftiidorciianietCTli^  bia  dlMaaBkuii.  Xo 
miae  thettmglHj  iConUSe  wcK  in  plaa  or  raetUod  or  iplrit  bu  ttnen  (tDun  In  our 
tUaf-  On  aimnn  evc^  poet)  ono  moota  nua  cvIiliiDMsi  t)(  si  «lilii  nnil  nrOvo- 
tlre  reaOlDs-  Dot  oiUj  (tf  pQllOMpliT.  tiQt  ot  podTy  ann  floiun  ai  well,  wiilcb 
duiduiaudttiit'DliiBa  itievtKileGounc«f  ibcuwbi." 


TH£  SELF-REVELATION  OF  ODD.  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS, 
D.D.,  '.L.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  In  Yale  Cot* 
lege.    8vo,  83.S0. 

In  rtiin  Tdliiine  Dr  niurin  prewnta  A  RUttemeiit  of  the  evidenM  ot 
the  iTXu<I«iii.«  cif  (ii»l,  aar)  nl  the  leatHv  of  HIb  r^velatiou  of  Uiuuelt 
in  thi!  ex|ierleui«  *r  (-ouHtli'iiNUi-xe  tif  mt'ii.  unl  tin-  vtirificatlon  o(  Uio 
mnic  hy  fltn  fiiriber  luvulat'ou  ot  Uluinelf  in  Um  caDOtltiitiaa  and 
ouf.'aLU);  of  tbo  usivonc,  nud  m  CluiBt. 

PROF.  WM.  a  T,  SHCOO.  &,D„  tn  T7it-  I'ntbvttrfan  RrrlrrB.-  -SQch  ft 
work  1*  BOX  UoQcbt  ont  In  ■  -iaj.  but  i*  tbt  growib  of  jtacs  ol  protcHlontl  atnAT 
and  i«flucll«n.  Ptw  IbkiVb  fin  upoloitftlfin  hatr  be<o  tvecnUj  prtrfoi!*"!  (hiii  nIll 
tc  more  inflDMitiii  anil  t(>nnii;ii'<.'  npou  il)t>  mUd  ef  t&c  ilieolegloal  or  pnilonaiiiii- 
etiniideni.oriiiDt«  lucfal.  Ii  iiic?ii>lcuLitt(yjl«litAiieaaeoptDlona.aiiduilui]UDiioa 
tluan  inBUnuir.  mttoaOj,  aoit  ■imujuj'' 

BISHOP  MUMT.  lo  ne  XorlhwcfTrm  CJoittian  Aarlt)attf.—••W^l^iottMynKW 
m  iH'tli-r  vnrt  unong MOtnt  pnbllcalJfiaa  tbaii  mu  cnv  lor  hnlldlng  iit>oM  bofiM 
RQd  glTlne  a  new  itrnnBtn  to  one'*  IM'h.  Tn*  lionfe  m  innronitlilK  <>vaniFellch 
ir«H&.  anil  vma  winuetic  tiuk    It  la  a  valuable  uouinbutlcni  to  oitr  AjuerlaiA 
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